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TH^ ORIGIN AND NATURE OF MATTER AND 
'force AND LIFE AND MIND. 

U^er the above title oar distinguisbi'd coUeo^e, Dr. JobD W. 
H^/nw^d, read a paper before tbe Birkeobead Literarj and 
Scientific Society on November 4lii of last year. TI^ title of 
tbo pa^r is ambitioas, otir readers may think too ambitioas for 
even a timid conjcctare to be ba»irded on the great problems 
embodied in it. Science, it is true, haa made rapid strides in the 
last century; The sphere of positive knowledge has enlarged 
andjs enlarging in all directions. But have we advanced far 
enough to sound tbe depths of Being, to baild an Ontology on the 
alender basis of our limited knowledge? Most of tbe Jbuceptions 
of tb^biugs aronnd us indtviduailly and collective)/have been 
found tahave all the imperfections of first impresssio^,—defective, 
exaggerated, distorted,—that is, wide of the reality, and therefore 
have to be corrected and modified bj^tbe light ot added experi¬ 
ence. Some of fhe conceptions which dawned on the harnan 
mind hoi very remote from the very dawn of its existence have, 
it B^at hh aknowle<lged, aingulurly enough, reoeivid striking 
corroboration from the revelations of modern sclbnce. The ideas 
of tlm physioj world even as entertained by tbe yiaest and most 
oUervant of ancient sagea'afe of the former character. Thy 
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% 

ideas regarding the haraan liiind and its potentialities are of tho 
latter character. The Reason is obvious. Id the one case the miud 
has to travll out of itself for explorkttoiij in the other it has to look 
witliiu itself, to watch its own states and workings. It is true that 
' th^tudj of the midd by itself and in itself does not and cahoot 
yield all the truth regarding its nature and capabilities, but\« 
there is no pure study of the mind by itself, but always in rdla-^ 
' tion to external objecfc, roost of the phcooroena of the miud 
and their laws are wH within the range of useful observation. 

So far then our knowledge, the aggregate of our states of* con* 
cioueness, has both a subjective and an objective basis. la this* 
apparent double basis really one, the conscious mind being but 
the outcome of the external world, and the states of conscioosness 
which appear to be tlie peculiar property or prerogative of a 
different entity from matter, beiug but Uiu result of the action 
of matter upon matter, just as heat, electricity, and magnetism 
are, existing so lon^ as the action continues, ceasing when the 
action ceases ? Dr. Hayward has no doubt on the subiect and 
declares for ibis view in uumistakable language, as y^e idllowing 
paragraphs taken from his paper will show : 

** The logical conclusiou to be drawn from these facta is^at 
the protoplasm of the grey matter of the nervous sy6tam,bs* 
ptfoialiy^hat of the brain, is the source of the phenomena of 
mind, just as the protoplasm of the general system is the source 
of the phenomena of life. As life is the phenomona resulting . 
from tha lio«*chemical changes that go on in the protoplasm of 
the body genciiilly, and causes with the ceasing of th^e changes, , 
«o mind is the phenomena that result from the vital changes 


that go on in the protoplasm of tlic grey matter of tho nervous 
systtm, ea^^ecially of the brain, and it ceases with the cea^ug of 
these change s-^goes out as tbeliglit of a lump does. ^ 

Mind lh\:n is not a separate intelligent or spiritual ^tity 
that ifses the brain us tlie medium through which to* work "and 
display its powers. Nor is^t a universally existing something, 
an emanation from tho Deity, that is apportioned off in separate 
quantities to individual, huifeau and other beings. T^ere is no 
separate or 1. am,^ is only a result of couciouioess^ and 
coDscioosness is^mly one of the operations of the ^ind. Nor is 
sRiitid tho immgrtal soul; it is the sum of the phenomena result* 
Vg frozirthe activity ^ the grey mafler of the nervous system.^' 
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The stJitementa in this last paragraph are audaoioualjr boldi 
but they are atatemeute that have bean made almost from, 
the dawn of philosophy by what are vulgarly known aa 
inaterialifitic philosophere. Bat however bold they may*be 
if^ieycau*be ehowti to be the logical in/ereneee from posU 
facts they must be accepted. Before proceeding to examine 
^ba queatiou of their bcsis in fact we would offer a peycbologieal 
criticism on one of these statements^ namely^ consciousnese is 
only one of the operationa of tiie mind Is consciousnese an 
ofitrd/ion of the mind ? We catmot coijiceive of mind without the 
Will as an inherent faculty, and an operation of the mind must 
be a voluntary act, that is, an act diructod by the Will. If then 
we look upon consciousness as oue of the operations of the mind> 
then we must admit that the mind can create itself, and does 
create itself every momeut of its exUteuce, wliieh is n manifest 
absurdity. 

We know Dr. Hayward can cite the authority of Reid according 
to whom, " consciousness is an opi*ratioQ of the uiiderstandiug of 
its own^iiid, and cannot be logicully defined/^ and even of Sir 
William lAimilton accordiug to whom, it is 'Hho simplest 
ac^of the miiid.’^ But Kcid, as also Dugald Stewart, was 
obviously wrong in looking upon consciousness aa a special 
faculty. As tor Sir W. Hamilton, the use of the wc^ ^act' 
was, in all probability, a slip of the critical faculty. The 
fact seams to us to be that consciousness is uot only not a 
faculty, but that it is not an act or operation of the mind. 


It is the i^rmanent state of itself in which its cognizance 
of ijl its own states and operations, its separateness fi'om the rest 
of the universe, aae implied by its very nature. It is the state in 


trbioh it knows that it knows, knows that it feels, ku^s that it 
desir(A, knows that it ho])OS, knows that it fears, It is what 
charaot^ises mind as essentially distinct from all/hinge which 
aranot mind. To the beiug who is (‘onscious, conaciousnees os a 


fact is plain and clearly understood. It cannot be,*^ ns Reid 
very truly says, ‘^logically defined.^' The reason is plain,says 


Sir W. Hamilton. '^Consciousness lies at the root of ^11 know* 
ledge* 9^nscioasncss is highest source of all oonrprehensibu 
lity and illustration,—»how tlien can we find aught else by which 
consciousutM^mav be illustrated or comureheuded ? To aecomnlislLJ 
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tlus it wonld be necessary to have a second conscioasness^ through 
Tfhich we might be conscious of the mode in which the first con* 
eciousness was pc^sible/^ 

l)his miod, the ciUminattoii of the vital changes in the grey 
mat^r of the nervous system in the grand result ^ t am/^ 
Hayward tells US| goes out when^tfaose changes oeaseijust as 
light of a lamp goes out when the oil and the wick are eihaus 
•It b not the immortal If 6o, then verily were the wix'ds 

of the poet abeolut^lj^tme when be safd : 

Tins world b all a fleeting show 
For mao's ilinsiou given. 

Dr. Hayward attempts to save us from this dismal ond dis¬ 
tressing view of the ITuiverse, at least, of the terrestrial globe in 
which we live, when he says : 

Man finds himself a Wing marvellously constructed of matter 
in a material uni verso apparently evolved from atoms possessed 
of an innate motion <tiint forced them to construct the uiiiverse. 
As a reasoning creatnre he is driven lo l>c not satisfied with the 
knowledge that the atoms have iuuate motion, but mustSmjuiro 
after the origin of this niyat4>rious ]K)werin the atoffis. In this 
inquiry he meets with evidences everywhere present of an Eleti^al, 
Omniscient, Omnipoteal source, and is compelled to bcliovp that 
in the heginniug~if ever there was n Wginning—this Eternal 
One, the Unknowable' o( Herbert SjKxncer, the * God'of theology, 
gave the commaml: 'Let there l)e matter;' or said to Himself 
or to the Universal Spirit, or the all'|icrvadmg Ether; 'Let there 
be atoms, and let the atoms have the pioperty that will make 
them attract and repel each other, ditferent atoms having difTeieut 
attractions, so tliut hy tlicir dillcreut attachments they may pro* 
dace^ati in^ity of varied motions, and an infinity of varied bodies 
80 tliat matw may gradually evolve by slow and impcrc^Lihle 
fite}j|snp froinimple to complex, and from complex to living; 
through plants to atiituals, up to man.'" 

But this iB not clear enough to satisfy the human mind, or the 
human spirit or soul if you like to call it. Dr. Hayward has 
endeavoui|d to escape from thf dilemma he has created by*disting¬ 
uishing roirtd from spirit or soul. After defining Consqiousn^s^ 
Memory and Reeolicction, and Will, and Judgment as powers or 
attributes or faculties, which will go out wiUi the mind when the 
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bio-chemtcal cbangeii in the grey matter of the oenehram which 
have given rise to them, cease, he speahs ot Spirit thus: The. 
spirit is understood to be an entity separable. from the body, 
being simply a dweller iu the body dnrtng the body's life; and 
at death tabes its flight or departure to some' tmknown region/' 
what is this spirit, whether it is what the man calls self, whence 
fMnt it come to dwell in the body and what does it do there 
during the body's life,—these are questions about which Dr* 
Hayward does not tell ns anything. His sifence leaves us in the 
deepest darkness, and for us, we mast say, the riddle of the Uni* 
verse js not solved. 

Now as to the facts on which Dr. Hayward has based 
his theory that ‘‘Mind is the phenomena resulting from the 
action of the protoplasm of the grey matter of the nervous 
system." These, stated by him, arc:—''(1) That where 
there in no grey mailer there is no intelligent mind. (2) 
That wherever there is grey matter there mind phenomena show 
thenmdvcK, under proper conditions. (3) That mind phenomena 
corresponds with the <puntily and quality of the grey matter, 
and with tlie kind and intensity of the stimulus. (4) That when 
thj^grey mutter of corresponding parts of both hemispheres of 
the bis^iii is damaged or dimasiHl, mind in some of its faculties 
tP impaired or disf^usod, and when the damage or disease is repair^ 
od tlie^nind is rc'st4>nHt. .(5) That on tracing the rise in the scale 
of inlelligonce there is a corresponding increase in the quantity 
of grey matter. Tlie greater the quantity the larger the mind, 
and the thiej the quality tlie liiglier the quality of the mrnd-^ 
from the anunba to Newton/' 

These are facts which may be conridered as established* 
There is no ditlerencc of opinion about them in the p^sent 
at Ic^t among biologists. It is true that psychitA or mentel 
phenomena do not appear to have any the remotes^ resemblance 
to 'what wc know as the ordinary phenomena of matter j aOd we 
would even admit with TynduH that the passage from the 
physics of the bnllu to the corresponding facts of cousciousnesB 
is unthinkableand that ''granted that a definite, thought 
and ^hat>a definite tnolccnUr action in the brain oocm^iimoltaot^ 
ously, we do not possess the intellectual organ,* nor apparently 
any rudiment of uu organ, which would enable us to pass, by a, 
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yro e tM of MMoniiig, from ■ the ooe to the other." Bat it ie 
•qvatiy trae that the rektiooehip between matter abd mind ie 
intiaato, and that not onljr ia the manireetation of the latter 
thfongh a material machinerj, but that ita very birth and 
^valopment and growth aeam to be ooinoident with tiie birth 
and dovekpment and growth of the latter. So far we are'ip 
perfect accord with Dr. Hayward. From the facte<of biologys^ 
whioh he haa ao olaarly^atated, and which we have been carefully 
oonaidering for neeryrhalf a century, “ we hare no other alterba* 
tire," to quote ooreelvee, "^an to ^liere as in the highest degree 
probable that the m>nd haa* ita genesis in the material orgauiza* 
tioD through and by which it manifeats itself. But hecanee 
to, it does not neoesaarily follow (and here we differ from Dr. 
Hayward) that it muat cease to exist with the dissolution of that 
mganisation." 

We may cite the analc^y of the relationship of the fcetiis in 
the womb to the mother in support of the view we have token. 
Wa know that though tlie former is dependent u]>oi) the mother 
for its dovelopmetit and growth up to a certain point of ita 
existence, it becomes tndepeudeut of her aud separated from her 
after thet. May it not be similar with the mind or the suiter 
noe which thinka and feels, which is the true man, th^inuqr 
M it bte baeu very properly and happily called, with refer* 
enee to Ae groeser body, whose function it is to rear*up the 
spirit endoeed within it It may be urged tliat this is too 
material a view of the mind to be tibe. But if foots lead to it, 
Iww can it be bdped ? We know nothing of the essence either 
of matter or of mind. Who knows but that matter may, not 
be nund onformed, and mind matter in its most exalted state ? 

" Cseatioii^’ as we eaid sometime ago (1^69), “ ia the reclamation 
ef ehaoe orVude matter. In the progressive evolution of Ifeinga 
whidi ecienci reveals, we only see the stru^le of the creative 
energy, if we may so express ourselves, to bring about thiare- 
damaiioB. We behold the light of God bursting, as it were, 
more and m<ne through the darkness of chaos aud dull inertia, 
till it apQeara in nearly ita fqjl effulgence (in this world) in man, 
in sriiom ia found the final and the most profonod at^p of |h8 
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•onl and not a separate perishable phenomenon or ft eoofMies of 
phenomena as Dr. Hayward would have us believe. This vw#- 
. has at least the merit of simplicity, in so iar that we have sot .to 
invent an entity (epirit) dietinct from tbe mind to eteapefniii 
the anomaly which tbe periehabk nature of * the latter woa^ in* 
trodtice into our existence. It. woold be cniel on Uie part of 
^NMare or her God to awaken oonscionaoees and then to eztingw 
niah or smother it* Conscioosoess forode ns to believe ia our* 
pefsonal identity and to say that it ends with the or^nisatioQ of 
which it is a resultantj is to accuse Nature of praetinn^ deoeption 
on her creatoress ^ 

i 

Having examined Dr. Hayward’a theory of tbe origin of mind 
which^ as regards that origin being a living material orgtnie^ 
tioD, we have foond to be essentially correct, we have next to see 
bow he accounts for t^e origin of life or living organisma. He 
looks upon protoplasm as tlie only living sobstance. He is not 
content with Huxley's definition of protopldlm as * the physical 
basis of life.' It is not simply tbe substance in which life is 
manifest but it is the substance which manifests life* ItinUe 
living substance. It is somewhat to be r^rettad tbat Dr* 
Hi^ward has not defined what life is. In the discoasioo of tiiis 
se^important subject be should, we thinks have given tbe grand 
characteristics which distioguish living beings from ^bstanoes 
which liave never lived ^ind from beings which have ceased to 
» live. This would have helped in following bis aignments. T^em 
characteristics, we would premise, are birth, development, growth, 

, multiplication or roprodaction, and death or cessation from the 
living state. These are characteristics of all living beings, 
vegetable and anhnal, from the simple* one-*oelled protojriiyta 
(l)aGterium) and protozoa (amoeba) to the moat comply* ofgmiisms 
of boflj kingdoms. And the wonderful architect M all life in 
this world at least is what has been called a cell ^hioh faas^he 
faculty of drawing material from its environment and imparting 
its own vital powers to the maHerial thns drawn into itself which 
then serves for its nutririon and multiplication or reprodootion 
of its kind. * • 

if is only the living cell which can thns a9t upon thb 
matter of its |nviroDroent. As Dr. Hayward bat put it: Vital 
activity is not communicated to it by or from ity environment,* 
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the pabulan \ it it innate in the cell itself. The environment 
does have a modifyingf or directiojp influence : acts, eo to eay^ os a 
r^ulator or a weight on the spring or safety valve. And though 
it sometiinee eeems to possess an originating pomr, this is only 
in appearance; it has no soeh power; it really acts os a stimulus 
to the innate cell activity." It is well to remember that it is 
mtkin the cell that tiiis marvellous activity is displayed^ which. 
^resultB in the changes rfhioh go for nutrition and reproduction, 
which have been respectively designated as metabolism and 
karyokinesis# In other words it is the sabstance of the cell 
which as a whole or in part has this metamorphosing power upon 
inorganic or dead matter. A little consideration shows that 
the whole of the substance of the cell cannot be living matter. 
For as it is continoally drawing upon its {)abulum and trans* 
forming the matter thus drawn, there must be some 
natter which is still in its inorganic or non*living statu, 
and some which hot passed the living state. It is the living 
substance of the cell which is called protoplasm. The word 
originated independently with Purkinje (188U}, and with von 
Mobl (1844) who ealled the contents of vegetable colls by 
this name. It was afterwards extended by Max Scbtdtxe 
to the substance forming the bo<]y of the uuimal cclU Titis 
protoplasm is culled bio-plasm by Beale,* and Sir William 
Turner suggests that in order to avoid^ll hypothetical cemsidera- 
tioQs of its origin it should be called cell plasm or cytoplasm. We 
do not see any objection to the old term if we restrict it to mean 
tise living substance of the cell. ^ 

Now what 18 the unit of life ? I«3 it the cell or only those parts 
of its constituents which have vital energy and activity. Because 
in some ce^ls, especially aoimal cells, there is no defined cell •wall 
the cell haa'4)een relegated to a subordinate position, and the cell- 
pUsttt or rati^r only the living portion of it bos been elevated 
'ia the; position which the cell once ocenpied. We think this is 
a mistake. It is true that animal cells do not ap)>eaf to have a 
well-defined celUwall, like vegetable cells, bof the fact of their 
having ambspe however changeable shows that tliey have a 
boundary Vhich distinguishes them from others, and \t is ^ fact 
tbit ihe:gratmiee of the cell substance are more closely packed at 
^tbe periphery t^an in other parts. Moreover tne fact that all 
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vital Bctivities are carried oo witkin. the cell^ and never^ ed far aa 
obeervcdi otiUide the cell, as whs suppose]} by Henle and his 
followers, shows that it is the'cell which must be considered as 
*the unit of life, the protoplasm rormiof^ only an essential part of 
it, and capable of beinp formed only in aod;by the cell. 

but thou;;b the cell may not hare a bounding membrane, 
tncmi cells liaving none, tlie nucleus within the cell has such a 
'membrane which se|mrateg it tram the surrounding cell plasm,« 
and gives it its welbdeKued sharp outline. Tlie nucleus in ita 
turn contains a substance apparently structureless like the celt- 
plasm, imbedded iu which is often seen a bucIodIus* A oell, 
ilierefore, is not a simple bag containiug amorphous material, 
but a very complicated structure, the cell phu$m and the nucleus 
possessing polymorphic characters, a few of wliioli have been 
discovered, but the rc^ have yet to be discovered. 

Tlie most remarkable fact about the cell is that it has never yet 
been seen to be produced except from a pre-ocisting coll. Pasteur 
and Virchow have established this fact upon a basis which has 
not yet been shaken. Indeed, the progress of research is but es- 
Uiblishiug the stability of that basis more and more. The exist¬ 
ence of protoplasm or primitive living matter has not been shown 
to.i)e |nywhere else tlian within a cell, and outside a cell the 
intercellular plasma or the liquid or semUliquid matrix, in whieh 
cells art imliedded, has never k>ecu seeu to difFurentiate itself into 
cells. This is a hard fact which goes against the doctrinj of 
spontaneous generation or al^iogeuesis, or the production of living 
from the noi^-Uving. But there are still biologists of the highest 
eminence who ai^e not convinced of the absolute truth of the 
opposite doctrine. * Dr. Hayward has ranged himself with these 
latter. ” Most biologists maintain that protoplasm can be made 
only by living animals and plants. There are, h(^ever, many 
distinguislied scientists who hold that it can bo graced iqjle* 
peudently j and that it was so protlnced originHlly; that is, ^at 
it was produced by means of succeasive combinations and recom- 
biaatioRS of living matter, by the ordinary evolutionary processes 
of nature* I, myself, believe this mlly was tlie way ^n which 
paotqpiosin was at first made.'^ * 

Dr. Hayward has given two reaeone for hit belief. Though 
chemists are Notable to make protoplasm,says ^e, ^^Nature is^ 
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wi fiill does makeii We maj not be nble to detect het^ in 
4he noAf beeaan in eneh opentkme elie w/>rka soidotriy^and with 
«ueh ufiniteeinal quentitiee tliat* we cannot see^ euuuot even 
unapne the procenee or qaantitiea* In their pn>«liictk>Q of tlie 
organic * femctite' chemiete have got very Dear to protojilatm; 
and* it woold therefore be nnvtee to auert that they will never be 
abk to go a little farther and even prodnce protoplasm/' To 
thia it may; in the firat place, be objected that we ought to reason 
item what we do see and not from what we cannot What we do 
ioe ii that Nature doea produce protoplasm and is produciog it 
every mocnett, bat only from pre-eiirting protoplasm* And in 
the second place that, admitting that' ferments' are very near to 
protoplasm, their production by the chernist has never yet been 
effected from purely inorganic materials. All ferments come 
under the head either of Orgnizti or Organised fer* 

mants owe their activity to liviug organisms present in it, and 
lose thai activity w*tb the death of those organisms, of which we 
have a typical example in tbe Yeast. Soluble ferments, it is true, 
have none of the properties of living matter, but they always owe 
their origin to living oiganiams, of which we have examples in Dia* 
staseand the glycogen ferment. If any of these ferments couU be 
pioduced from inorganic materials not derived from living bodies 
the argument would have carried some weight; but they have 
never been. 

4 

The second reason is more oogei}t,aiid is, indeed, all that can be 
said in favor of the hypothesis. He says : Now, if tbe foregoing 
is anything like what really dhl occur during the long series of 
Nature's evolurionary oporatJona in tlie vast ages through vfjiiefa 
tlis earth has passed, it does seem quite probable that protoplaifo 
waa.tmly one of the products of Evolution : that it was evoltzd 
like all the\)ther parts of tbe world out of tbe primitive matter 
of the univem, ip the ordinary way of evolution, and was not 
fwaU4 ^lecuMly, as so many biologists maintain; there was here 
po bi^k in Nature's chain, not a break«down and start afresh 

tlie scheme of evolving tiie earth and its Inhabitants out of 
chaos; ^nt that protoplasm first appeared on the cirtb when 
some of the matter of ti^e earth had been made suffioiqutlj^ com* 
pkx fOf tbe purpoee. Indeed, this it what wee to be expected; 

expect anything lem; to suppose tliat protopllim bad to bo 
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epwiallf created, woald be %o scooee Natan ef bungiNn^. Natnn 
miikee »o auch mistakes, lier eliata eiteode^withoat a break frota- 
.eternity to everlnetin^, b; ik>ntinuoas infiDitBaimal lieka Op 
(ItroD^b the whole of the univerae; through ooD-liviag natter, 
living raattbr, lile, mind and spirit ouwarda, perhaps aa an in> 
conoeivable circle, without either beginning or end." 

This is of course speculation, but it is speculation to which 
tlie mind is directed by the necessity of its being, and is in 
the* right direction. Wt take leave to repeat what we 
eaid in this connection in onr Inaugural Lecture on Btalc^ 
delivered at the Indian Association for the' Cultivation of 


Science on November27, 1894: “With regard to the first 
problem, the problem of the origin of life, it is now uni¬ 
versally admitted that ail attempts at the production of living 
beiuga from purely rjorganie materials have failed; and that 
whenever and wherever life has beeu found to originate, it has 
invariably originated from pre-existing Mh^Omne vivsn e vivo. 
Hence the (question of the origin of life is looked upon as beyond 
the sphere of scientific inquiry. And Prof. Preyer considers it 
as not tesB transcendental than the question of the origin of 
matter and energy, the one being as nuthinkable as the other. 
Add )ttt there are biologists who, from the fact of protoplasm or 
the physical basis of life being material, are led to imagine that 
living fiiatter must be the^eault of some as yet UD-understood 
.physico-chemical synthesis^of matter. And Prof. Laukaater 
has gone eo far as to suggest that the first protoplasm fed npon 
, the antecedvit steps of its own evolution, ' upon the albaminoidsi 
iiadjrach other compounds that had been brought into exietenoe 
by those processes,' which culminated in the development of the 
first protoplasm.' Iliongh, as I have already said^ all ■ exper¬ 
ience and all experiment have hitherto been against the hypotfae^ 
its entertainment is forced npon the inquiring ^irik of mao, and 
ought nof, ^erefore, to be looked upon as altogether bfyqnd the 
jttk of legitimate inquiry." 

We have dealt with only half the snbjects treated of in Hr. 
HaywunI's able paper. For the otUbr half, by far the*most dif- 
fiwlttand'almoat anthinkable, we have not space in this nambec. 
We may come to it at u future time. 
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THE EDINBURGH MEDICJL JOURNAL AND 

' HOMOEOPATHY. 

[W^ tftlce the folkwin; from the Monthly ITomfOopaHic Review 
o( the enrrent month for the delect^ition of our readers. They 
T«ill DO doubt be turpnsed at the cowardice dieplayed bj the 
Editor ot the Edinburgh Medical Journal, and will be am need to eee 
how he wriggled in tlie weil-eanded grip of one of the distinguieVed 
^yeicians of the Londoy HomcBopalhie Hospital, Dr. Roberson 
Day. Oar readers will remember that it was the Rdinbufgh 
Mmicnl Journal which gladly admilt^ articles from Dr. Archi« 
bald Keith having the undoubted stamp of homceopathy, so* long 
fts the doctor%ould speak dieparagingly of the system; but the 
moment he found himself unable to do so for the sake of con« 
science, the moment be publicly avowed his faith in honiceopathy 
he was mercilessly throwu overboard, and was thought to 
be no longer fit to supply articles for the Journal Though 
more than thirty years have «U]>sed sinn the Keith incident 
the Edinburgh Journal eoutinues in its old ways still, and 
we are tempted to say there is no hope of orthodoxy taking to 
straightforwardne^^s aod truth, unless pressure is brought to bear 
upon ft by the legislature. This is too and indeed for the most 
iCieutifio brandi of the profession 1—EDiroa, Oal. J, Med.] 

We wonder how long the attempt to boycott homoeopathy and 
homceopaths in the cld^schonl journals will continue. The tradi* 
tional tactics are strictly adhered to as yet, and we suppose that 
editors a^ too much afraid of the ban of the great trudes-unioD 
to try it on until the voice of the profession compels tljero to 
alter their tactics. The latest illustnitiou of these tactics comes 
frorfi the E/lindurffA Medictil Journal this time, by an amus¬ 
ing mistake on the part of the Editor, he finds himself in the 
racier awkward positiou of having invited our colleague, Dr. 
Roberson Day, to contribute a paper to his journal How.the 
editor should have so known Dr. Day and yet have not known 
thathe was a homceoputh is rather curious. Dr. Day^s name 
appears iu o^ery published list of the staff of the London^Hom- 
CBopathic Hospital, and in our jourtiHls, as contributing papers 
on^he homceopnthic treatment of diseases of children, which is 
hU speciality. Ilnwever this question may be speculate on, the 
curious tact remains. On November 4th the editor wrote to Dr. 
Day as follows 

^ Daaa sm making arreogemenU for the jonma) for the eoming 

year and ahslil be gUd if you chu oudertake to seud me a paper. i Vould 
uke asbort pnicticat article of, jay, ten or twelve images of ahouf SOOtworda 
each, mnd if illustrated to much the better. The pu blither is aJwsyi 
to be at the expense of reproducing good cUnical pictureL when they 
^0 the iaterest sud vulue of the aiticle. 
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Trustiog JOQ mBjr be &Ue to promiBe me a paper for an ebrij mnabtr,* 

I yoiire tlijcerelj^ 

' G. A. Gib8i»x, Editor.* 

• To this Dr. Day replied oti November 5th as follow a 

*Dsar Sir.—'Id reply to your request to cootiibttte an article to your 
loajuMXy Tht^Edinbnfgh Moiiwl Jcumaif I ehall be pleased to JODdyoiia 
l«per eutitled TAi Tr^tm^nt c/Broncho-pwumonia in CAUdrcHf” m prae- 
tisM at the Londoa HoDi<eopatmc HoepitaL 
* Y ours MHcerely^ 

J. PoBRasoR Dat, U.D. (London). , 
« Phyeician to^the )>epflrtiiient for Dueasee of Cbildreo. 

Loudou Homeopathic Hotpital> eta> etc.* * 

On November 9th the editor wrote as follows :— 


^'Dkar Sir,—M any thauke for your kioil note of th/Stb and for the 
prouiee of the article cootained theretu. 1 regret that through an eiror oo 
the part of uy aseietaut the iuviutiou to coutribute an article to this 
Journal wae cent to yon. Aa you will readily uiiderttaud, it it impoecible 
that I can avtdl Ttiyself of y(»ar kind acceptance. With apologies for ^e 
trouble which I liave caused you. 

« I am^ yottts ftiocerely, 

U. A. OiBsoK, Editor* 

It will bo here noted how oonvenieni it is to have an "assist* 
ant/' afterwards called a "clerk," on whom to throw the onus of 
an "error." Such a device is familiar m a business iim whea 


one partner has to say something tin pleasant, and does so by 
stating that his other partner’s views obliged him to say so*Rnd* 
so. \ And ill tnedicinc, a few ye.ars ago, had an amusing 
ext^mQle oi the same tactics, when iu a certain well-known work 
there appeared iu the " index ot diseases" and their remedies 
qnite \long tint of lioinmopathic medicines for tlieir coritsponding 
diseases. When driven to csplain by iiioonvenient criticisinsi 
the distinguitislied aatlior attempted to get out of the awkgrard 
posilion liy putting the blnine on his amanuensis, to whose care, 
he said, lie brul committiHl the gcti.ing*upof ibis most important 
section of t/ie book. It is the old story of Adam laying the 
blafbo on Eve, ainUt is not a method we can admii'e. 

Dr. Roberson Day, however, was not to be put off in tliis way. 
He was in no mood to lower his flag, or whittle awav his faomceo* 
pathic’beliefs in print to please his opponents. Ar the late Dr. 
Drysdale on one occasion admirably said, "As lon» as we believe 
that tbc bomoeopalliic is the law of the action of specific medicine, 
so must we in coEomou houeiaty confess tliat we do. While our 
professional brethren soparute themselves from us on tlmt account 
and falsely brand ns as sect^iriaiis, *vc must be content to bear the 
accusation. Until tlie majonty of medical men return to the 
bg^iavior ef men of science and gentlemen, and allow Immceopathy 
to be discussed like any other theory, in medical literature and 
societies, thev must exist a separate literature and societies to 
which no more appropriate name thuu homceopatbic can be giveu'*^ 
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(UmUUg Bmaopaihk lUvkm, toI. zzi, p. 624). 1^. Ihj Aot 
anoatonlly Uunght that ttie inritatioii to write a paper for the 
SUnbutgk Medieal Journal iudicated that the staff of ^at jonnai 
was retnratug to the bebavioor of men of scienca and ^telmen, 
%«t when the ioTitetion was followed by a deoUnature of the 
proposed paper on the part of the editor, he masfolly stock to bU 
colours and resolved to %ht it out. He therefore replied''oa 
November I6th as follows 

‘ttyou wiA mdilf andarfUad, it U impMibla that I eao 
ftTul iDyMlf of jour kind aceeptMca/ How thia ia ioat what 1 van net 
undentand, Hera am Ip a well-qnalifiad phjncUn with apecial azparianoa 
Wflt the anbjact 1 hav'e offered to write opou, drawn from veun of private 
pvaetfee and a targe koapital practice among chiIdreo» willing to abow yon 
awff Twv readert the methods of troatmeut and the reanita we obtain, 
wU» compare famtAbly with thoae of any other hoap!^ I have seen or 
heard oi 1 i^romiM you it ahall be a clear and intereetiDg article—practi¬ 
cal and eaaeotiallv cliuical, and every medicine used riuUI oa atated. I will 
not go into any theory id action of remedies, btft eoufiue myeelf to eaaee^ 
STCDptonie aoo reeulta If you like, I can tlJnstrate with tcniperaturw 
cnstSi which an alwayg kept, with tfacinga of temperature, puW and 
miiintiana How here ia an offer 1 Could I do more t 1 am, moreover^ 
willhog to accept auy augseatiou you may be pleaaed to make on the subject 
which wonld help me in we preparaUou of the article for your apaoial 
reader*.* 

To thia courteous letter the editor replied on Nov. Slat 

Dxia 8iR,^The invitation to contribute a paper to the Edinb^ir^ 
thumat wasiuadvertenUy eeut to yem by the mistake of a clerk, and I am 
Betty that it baa been the meaus of pntiiug you to trouble. 1 do not think 
it can be difieult to understand why the journal must retoaia clueed to 
l^ctitiouers who profess an esdusive or special systetn. I am tmwilling 
to ny anything uopleittat, therefore the phrase about your being able to 
usdeiitaw. ^ 

Yours faithfully, 

A. Gibson.* 

We may here note that the assiataut has dtme down to be 
a clerk.^' And we m^y also remark that it ia not exactly oaual 
fbr the editor of an inflaentiai journal to give each cart^ hla%th€ 
to a " derk X u would permit the possibility of hia inadverteut- 
ly ^ sending the cordial iuvitatioa of the first letter to a Ziondoii 
f^iioiM to .coDirH>aie a p^)er* We bo|)e tbe clerk ** got a 
•evere eaetigation and did not put hia tongne on hie cheek while 
receiving rt. 

On December Srd, Dr. Di^ replied 

^Daaa 8ta^—I should have replied before to yours of November Slat, 
bat pwure St work baa hindereii There Is surely no need to ear ally- 
tMiig unplfWMi, as we are gentlemea and members of the astiie profamion 
had have at baaieihe<Mre (o do the beat for our patitiita. But your 
dktklt error haaaiMle it seosaaary for uie to aak for au aaplabation, and 1 
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see U $4 the eame otd etor/. You iJlopaU)# know little or notbii^of whst 


we hoai<sopsths do or pniotico. (I om these terms doiplj for the Mke td 
desruess.) We srs both trained and qualified hi the satue inedioal school 
bnt the honKsopaths have stodied dn sdditioiii and conscieDtiouslj believe 
in the nse rsDediee tool secret remedies) bho iu accordance with ths'law 
cf,boin«yatby. Should this be a saficient reason forcloelng year joamah 
and societis^to us ? The position is ilJogi^ and. u&teaahll^ and ontside 
our profession ineomprslisnsible. I appeal to you as editor to have the 
eourage to sdtuit my paper. Jnst think how aU<^thie praotioe has ehauged 
sines ashnemann’s day. Think of the bleeding, bJistenug, aaiivatuiff and 
purging which was regularly practised, and ^s oTsrwheTmiug nuiuoerof 
ooal-tar proJocts whi^ are used to-day and discarded as wortblsas 
morrow, the ever-chauging method of prescribing, because there is no law 
to bring ordsr out of chaos, snd then turn to the obnstant and evsn eourse 
homieopsthy has rnu since the time of Hahnemann. Jfaona esf esntes, ei 
preeofeW. I wish I coaid talk the matter over with yoh, for 1 feel yon 
^ve a great responsibility resting on yon. We have oeen called qoackSi 
and char is tans, and dishonourable, and every evil motive ascribed to ds-^ 
iot why 1 Yes, please say. Bui the unbiassed public, the educated publio 
(for we have patieots in all ranks of life), are simply showed at the un¬ 
charitable way in which tlie allopaths treat us. Tours, etc.” 


To this the Editor of tlie UdinkurpA Medical Journal rondo do 
reply. He must have felt uDcornfortnble by Dr. Dny^a plain 
•peaking, and deemed that eileoce was the beet refuge. 

The whole iooident is entertaining but roelanoboly. The editor 
probably thoaght, notwitbetanding the in advertence'^ and 
error "of his clerk," that Dr. Day would feel Battered at 
being asked to contribute to the journal, and that be would for 
the time drop his colours aud give a good paper without intro¬ 
ducing boinmopatby by name. Had be done so, very probably 
the paper would have been accepted. But to Dr. RobersoD Day's 
honour he would have uoiie gf tliis, and preferred to speak of his 
beliefs openly and honestly, whether his paper was accepted or 
not, and w^hnve no doubt the editor in his heart boooura him 


lbr«so doing. At the present day the old school io practice and 
in the press welcomes any jneu who abjures the name of homroo* 
path and who puts his views and modes of practice ig his^pocket^ 
while anyone who has the courage of his opinions and the honesty 
to say what he believes, and what his praotioe is, is boyoottsd. 
And thii^ia the twsotieth century ! 1 


|ftiarpaV% Lijirary 




Utt.rpara j^krishna Public Lihrai 
Acca. laoSiSi'^--pul 
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THE HOMmOPATiaC.JOURNAL OF PEDIATRICS. 

Wx h&il with pleasara tiie appearance oE thU new Journal in our 
•chool on a most iin(>oiiKiit spoorjI subject. We allow the Editor 
to speuk for himself in justificutioii of his hriii^in^' it out^ and on 
the importance of the subject to which it is devoted under the 
heads of “au introduction^* and ^'history of }>ediatKcs.** This 
the first number is rich in original articles, notes and comments, 
therapeutic hints, &c., and if the subsequeut numbers are as good 
as this, it will be a d^H^ided success, and add materially to our 
knowledge of children and their diKeasM. 

m ** aN INTJtODUCTION. 

''Many would at first think tliat there cannot possibly be room 
for another medical journal, but when we realize that this will be 
the only journal in the Hocncei>|mthic profession in this country 
to he exclusively devoted to articles on diseases of children, then 
the most doubtful one must confess that there is a field for this 
jouniitl, and an nucultivnted one at that. 

" The beginning of a medical journal, tliat shall be devoted ez« 
clusively to the subject of Pediatrics, seems to be a great need 
ill our school of medicine. It will be the constant aim of the 
editor to make this a journal for the profession. To make this 
new venture a success, he must have the hearty endorsement and 
encouragement so necessary from physicians, 'fhe ninount of 
work attached to the publishing of a new medical journal is 
indeed great; but all this will he considered a trifle, if men in tha 
profession will lend a helping hand. 

HISTORY OF PEDIATRICS. 

" The history of Pediatrics is as old as medicine itself. The 
literature that pertains to this subject <hss developed slowly for 
years, until now it is looked upon as a.distinct and almost separate . 

oranch of medicine.Pediatrics ntfust be considered as su in* 

dependent subject, for it gives as much to general medicine 
as it receives from it. 

" Infancy and childhood are the links between conception ^and 
death, between the fetus and the adult. The physiological labor 
of indD is reoroduction, while that of the young is l^th repro* 
dnetioD and^owth: the history of man is not limited to any one 
penod. There are unonialies and many diseases that are met 
witfi on.iy in infancy and childhood. Almost all the diee^see of 
the intestinal tract in children have tlieir own pecnlinriti^, and 
require the special study of food and hygiene. Most cases of 
intassueception occur in infants, both acute and chronic hydro* 
ceidialus, acute eroptive diseases, whooping cough and diphtberia. 
The HoitfteOpatliic profession should, with the large number^f 
cbildrsQ they attend, add much to the medical knowledge oi'this 
subject. There is not auy branch of mediciue that made such 
advance af the department of Pediatrics.** 
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EDITOR'S NOTES. 

% 

Oong6nlt4l Fadftl ParalTtriB* ^ 

MurfaA ud Dr. Lille {Pro;. UUu voL xiii, p» 78, August Snl, 
1901) record the ctae of a Dewbom infant nfi^ring from peripheral 
faeuU paralyuB. There wae a marked nervous heredity, and the 
iafi^t had been bom at the eighth month and brought up on the 
bottle. At 3^ months it suffered {tom geitro-inteetinal dyepepoa, 
and«ms brought into hospital There was complete fimial paralym 
of the right side, and a malformation of the exAmal ear of the same 
side. The external auditory canal was rudimentary, an<| there seemed 
to be no tympanic cavity. The child died, and on disseotion no 
internal ear was found on the right side. The brain appeared to be 
normal but the nuclei of the right facial nerve were in an atrophio 
condition. The paralysis, therefoia, was not obstarical in origin.— 
Brit. Mid. Joum., £}ov. 23, 190L 

Fyloreotomy : Nineteen Tears After-History. 

Rydygier {Przeglad LikarsU^ No. 39, 1900) reports the afte^ 
history of his oldest case of pylorectoroy. He operated, 19 years 
before that report was published, on a woman then aged SO for a 
gastric ulcer in the pylorus which had penetrated into the pancreas, 
th^sffected portion of which organ was at the same Ume excised. 
Since then the patient has had five children, the eldest 17 years old. 
Her digestion is good, and she works hard. Rydygier prefefh pyloreo* 
tomy to gastro^terostomy fii cases of perfoiatiug ulcer of the pylorus 
' without much adhesions and in fairly healthy women. It avoidPthe 
danger of future hemorrhages or malignant degeneration of the ulcer; 
^[ain, in gaAro^terostomy a ^Mcioui circle" is established, and in 
one^Ms of Rydygier proved fatal. In the above case of pylorectomy 
a oonical piece of the posterior wall of the pylorus was excised, so thst 
the duodennm and stomach could be united directly by suture with* 
out any folding.—£rtf. ifsd. JourrLf Nov. 23, 1901. 

* Thl» Anarchiit; President McKinley’s Assusin.; 

The great queeUons of capital and labor, and the social problems of 
the day are being discussed from two entirely different standpoints 
One, from* that of law and order by q>hilanihropists witls onltured 
inipds^and a certain amount of logic, would reach the desired results 
and bring about the inilleiminm of justice and equality by educating 
the masses uit Jb what they consider a correct idea of human rights, 

C 
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vti liberty; the other, with ft farmia oo ounilructed as to designate an 
ideal typical criminal outside of uy toach of humanity, is of that 
dasB clearly oatlined by Lombrow asid the other great Italian crimi¬ 
nologists as not insane, hut cruBinal tn all their instincts. Of thm 
type was the asaaaaiu.of' the pEesident. As a boy he eoa regarded 
ae an incarnate devil npoa whom the puDisbmant to which he was 
frequency anbjeeted by hit parents produced no effect. His fath^ 
predicted that if he did not mend his ways he would be hong. He 
was cruei, and delighted in torturing thq aoituuis on hia ikihcr's farm. 
By the neighbors he aas looked upon as a pervert with no eenee of 
tight or wrong, and like most of his claes was an arrant coward Hia 
great vanity with the idea tiiat his act would attract the attention 
of the woi'ld alone sustained him after his condemnation, but even 
that failed before the execution.—itfcdicoi TtimSf Kovember, 190L 

AnSffectire OepiUtwy. 

Dr. Charles Oreene Cutuston observes in Uie Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal thatToue of the most im]>ortant points in surgical 
technique is the complete removal of hair frotu tlie field of operation. 
The raaor is often badly tolerated, and shaving is difficult, esfieeially 
of the scrotum, the vulva, and anua In view of this Dr. Cumston 
has for some time employed with great advantage a paste of calotutn 
hydrosulphate, as recomm^ded by Bay baud, of Marseilles. The 
preparation of this paste is as follows : Two parts freshly slaked 
lime, froitf which all grit has been removed, are mixed with three 
parts of water. The resulting milk of liine is traversed by a current 
of Biilphnietted hydrogen. The milk of lime becomes pasty, and from 
milky white the mass becomes a bluish green. The odor of sulphuret¬ 
ted hydrogen is not very pronounced. This ptodnet is fact caustic in 
the slightest d^ree, and may be manipulated without any fear: - It 
will not soil the hands miles they are mc^ten^ with a solution of 
SMDO mercurial salt whose metal is predpitated by sulphuretted hydro- 
gea 'fbe ])ast6 must be put up m brown glass bottles and well 
corked, because calcium hydroeolphate is decumposed by lK>th light 
and air, more especially the latter. The oarbonw add ‘ in the air 
liberates the sulphuretted hydrogen and transforms the paste into an 
inert carbonic compound. 

* of employing ibis paste ie very sirapte. With a spatula 

orbpoonhazfdle a thin layer is spread on the parte from which .the 
haiois to be removed. If the bur is very l<mg it may be clipped off 
^witb the Missors first, but this precaution is not ndtessary if one is 
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oareful that the pMte b Applied down tte ^k^ He pMto 
it left on for &ft minutes aod tliea with tepid vater and u towel it ii 
reoioTed hj geatle frictioB. The skm will then \» found to be free 
*froiR any tnoe of hair and better ^aven than by tlie derereet barber^ 
Dr. Ottmatqii aayt that the paste is abedntely deroid of any irntatang 
prdpertiea to the akin, is painleu, and leaves no trace behind* * Tbia 
lia^ grows again perfeotlyi juit aa when it has been removed with the 
rasor. In scalp wounds, in genitc^urinary, racial, and gynecic suigery 
it If much better than the mfor, as s perfectly smooth skin reaults.-^ 
Seimtiific Amtrican Suppl&mmi, Kovember 9,1901. 

Oastro-lnteatisdl Hsemorrbag^e in Newborn 

Audry (l^yon MMical^ October 27tb, 1901) has met with evidence 
of oonsiderable bwmorrhsge into the alimentary canal 14 times in a 
aeries of 100 necro]Niea of oliildren under 1 mouth old Tbeezami- 
nations dated from the beginning of December, 1900, till early in 
May 1901. The ohildivn all died in an infant asylum, where the 
conditions of life were admitte<Hy sbnonnal. *A great proportion of 
the children admitted were either prematurely bom or very feeble, 
and in one year (ld90), with 790 admissions, tikere were 280 deaths. 
In the 14 cases the small intestine was found almost constantly 
involved; once only the hamorrhsge was limited to the st^naoh, and 
in*a s^nd case was seen aloioet to be confined to the stomach. The 
upper part of the duodenum was genersilly free from blood. The 
large bewel contained blood in three cases only, and in* theee the 
small bowel was practicalfy full. The blood in the inteetiDe was 
liquid, sometimes sjrapj. The intestinal mucous membrane *was 
inteflsety congested, in some intances almost echymotic. Smalt 
abraded patches were fouud about the sixe of a pinboad, but never 
tnf ulceration the least importance. Poyet^s putebes were 6om<^ 
times much congested. The nervous system was not examined in all 
eases, but in one instance the intense meningeal injpetion whiA 
Biliard found constant was absent There was one instance of coo^ 
eoniitant pulmonary hwmonhage; in most cases the lungs vsere 
hyjienemrc, and showed patches of bronch<Kpneumo]iia. Th^ were 
sevcml ezamplee of infection among the cases recorded. One child 
was infected with fnfluenaa by a nurse, another with whooping-ccttgii. 
A third showed distinct evidence of inherited s^hilia In 

aaoa^of the cases, howevm*, the symptoms were first thoSe of simple 
gastro-enteritis. The cases were of much more frequent oocurrenee 
in o(dd weathdk, but Audry believes that there was au epidemic aw^ 
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em A oontigions elemest in their etiology* Tbna foor inoUnMo «f 
hmnorrhege were met with between Jenoety 99th ud Febmuy lit. 
Ageiiif there were 5 ciaei between April 10th end S5th. In 11 eiioe 
of ^6 14 there wee no hwamtemeni or melwnn ; the signi were ninple 
Tomiting, ^d eepeeUly dUrrhcee* In 5 cim ojinoiti wm pro* 
nouloed. The treatment adroo^ed U proi^iylactior eipeeially the 
improrement of hygienic conditione.—J/I kL J&unu, Horember 
93, 1901. 


# 

A Donblo Stain for tlio Badllu Dfpbtheriia 

Various staining methods hare been devised to demonstrate and 
study the stnicture of the baeiUus of diphtheria. It is stained best 
by Libor’s solution of aniline blua There are several methods 
which will produce a double stain; Professor Neiaser, for instance, 
has devised a stain which colouii the protoplasm brown and tbe 
ohromophilic points bine-black. In a r^rint from tbe Univ&rtUff 
qf PmnsylvanM Medical BuUcHn Dr. B. L PitSeld, aasistaut ba^ 
teriologist to the PeaUsylvauaa State Boai^ of Health, describes a 
method which has the property of sharply differentiating the diagnos¬ 
tic features of tiie KlebS'Li^er bacillus and also renders it easy to 
see that the chrocoatin points are of a substance different from the 
rest of the protoplasm. Three solutions are required: (a) silver 
nitrate, five grammes ; distilled water, five cubic centimetres ; and 
saturated alcohol »c solutioa of fuchsin, three cubic centimetres; (i) 
pyrogallic* acid, one gramme; 10 per cent sodium hydrate in water, 
five cubic centimetres; and distilled wat4r, 10 cubic centimetres; (c) 
ourbbl fuobsin solution, 10 drops; and distilled water 10 cnbic oent^ 
metrea After a glass slide or covergUss has been prepared from the 
material to be examined the film should be fixed with heat, and a 
small quantity of solution (a) poured heated to bculing, allowed te 
remain on for one minute, and then washed oC The specunan is 
dien'treated in the same manner with solution (h), and finally a small 
quantity of solution (c) is poured on, allowed to remain for two 
minutes, and then washed oS and the glass allowed to dry. On 
examination tbe organisms will appear of a delicate pink' colour of 
sU^Uy aneven shades, c^uiwsponding to the dmsity of the proto|v 
lesm. At one or both ends, and often in the middle, brilliantly ahin- 
ing black points appear, which «tand out very sharp and dear. The 
cell merabiwne stains a grey-brown of vary light shade. Dr. Pitfidd 
states that the morphology of the diphtheria Tariss gteatly. In 

jorganisms of veij low virulence be has observed that the bacilli 
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exhibit these pomis at the vtry ends of the red; thef eppeer raplf 
attadied ; time 0107 be a small point in the piiddle. Other bacUli 
oC greater yimlenoe ahov these points well within the protoidaitt>» 
but yet ftrietly as to their poeLtion.—iMest, Nomnber 8 S| 

im. 4 

. Ohemiftry of MerTS^Tisne. 

A recent number of the C<mpt4$ Rmdxi^ (No. 6 , Tome ii.t 1901) 
eontsine an article by U. Barbieri on an analyiie which 

he hae made of the fi*esh brain of the oz. Ihe btwin freed from blood 
is tritnrated with three times its weight of distilled wat^rand preaiod 
through a cloth. A very Bne and homogeneous emulaion is thus 
obtained, which is heated in a sand bath at 45^ C. for half an hoor or 
40 minutes. When cool it is treated with ether in a veoal of 
moderate aise, which has a stopcock at its lower parb and is allowed 
to remain at rest for 24 lioura. It then exhibits two layers—an 
upper layer of grey colour and an inferior white layer. The inferior 
layer is drawn otf, whilst the upper layer is e;A)austed with ether in 
the same vessel until the ether remains colourless. Three groups of 
substances are thus obtained—namely, those which are soluble in 
ether, those which aiw soluble in ether and water, and those inaoluble 
in these neutral fluids. The first group be clears of ether by evapora¬ 
tion an^ slightly sa|K)nifie 8 the residue with a solutiozi of potash in 
alcohol. The soap is again treated with ether, which leaves undis- 
solved ad>rowiiish substance very rich in sulphur and p 8 ospbomS| 
probably consisting of nucldlns. The portion dissolved in tiie ether 
*is filtered and the soap is di^lved in distilled water. By filtrafion 
diolesterin, which melts at 145^ C., is separated. The alcoholic liqu^ 

^ is now rendeflsd feebly add by hydrochloric add and some common 
ealt4a added which precipitstee the fatty adda. From the mdtea 
lye rendered alkaline by lime an aromatic body is obtained by dis> 
tillation which has not yet been isolated, but which \b sdnble in 
: alcohol and ether and is capable of combining with alkalies. The 
nucleins above mentioned are neutralised and slightly acidified with 
hydit)efalorfc acid; treated with boiling aloobol they become soft and 
viscous, and without disBoIving yield ombrin. From the second 
group, after treatmeht with strong alcohd and sodium chloride, be 
obtains a predpitate of two globulins, #nd after filtration and addition 
of^mip potash alkali globulin. The alkaline solution hfter being 
again filtered and distilled yields a ptomaine, an aromatic aubstanoe, 
a body intermediate between leucine and bntalanine and volatile fatty , 
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foMx Tks Utter he belieres to he preexistent norms] productei. On 
diTUkg the gUbulias end exhensting them with aloohel in ordw to 
remote the oerebrm, the neocleine . oomhteed with fats are obtained 
togetlm with a c^oaring matter, and aromatic substanoea, one of 
which resembles fish -brine in smelL From the third gnoup dried at 
lOO^O. and exbaoBted with boiling alcohol be obtains eerebrin in 
laige quantity a bodf named nomooerebrin, which is gelatinonsi 
refraota light etrosglj, apd swells in water and alcohol. By further 
treatment of this gronp with alkali, chloroform, and acetone an^oily 
sahstance crystaUisu% in white needles fusible at 133^ C., and be* 
ooming red by e<Mitact witli sulphuric acid (srytoro-clioleaterin f) can 
be separated. By treatment with sulphuric acid, precipitation of the 
acid with baryta and addition of alcoliol, an albuminoid, piobably 
proteose, U isolated, and. finally, by boiling with a solution of soda 
and addition of alcohol, keratin alone U left— Lancet, Not. 30, 1901. 

St. Lnke as a Surgeon. 

The Revised Yersion of tlie Greek Testament has more than justi¬ 
fied itself, but who would have expected from so accomplished a 
scholar as Mr. Augustine Birrell, K. C., a fresh illustration of ite 
need I Such, however, is the factual! the more surprising that he was 
quoting from *‘the beloved jihyaician” who stands first of the Synop- 
tiste in point of literature, whose Gosi^el, in fact, is designated^ by 
that consummate critic Renan as le pl^^4 bean tivre qn'il y 
Speaking at Epsom on Nov. 20th on the all-at«orbing question of the 

hour Mt. Birrell is reported to hive said: '*Our first duty will be to 

. 

biiiig back thousands and tens of thousands Boer j)ri8uners and restore 
them to their farma It would be an expensive work pouring oil aikd 
wine into the gaping woumls of war.” To pour any' such mixture' 
^into” any such lemon would be expensive” indeed J But what 
does St Luke, who knew Lis business, represent as the practice c^tbe 
Good Samantan^a practice which he includes in his general prake of 
the benevolont act 1 Re bound up his wounds, pouring ton,’ not ^in! 

wine.” In other words, as the Good 
Samaritan applied the bandage he kept pouring oil upon it to keep it 
•olt and prevent it from stiffening, u bile adding wine to stimulate 
the ansmic condition of the parts. Snch were thb therapeutics of tlie 
tea«*-therapeutici (as we knocr from Galen) tocognised 4s orthodox 
more then h century later, when, indeed, a paste combining the 
Bquiik was a popular pharmaoeutical preparation. Mr. Bin'ell, and 
^ Many, we fear, beaidea himself, would be none the for reading 
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**8ome TifWiiTtit of tbe Rcrmed VextiOBof tho Kew TesUoittt ” ^ 
gmat Cambridge tiheologiao mud exemplary biahppr Brocte 

IW'Weeteott There be will find an anecdote whiob» bendee illna- 
inUng the need for a Revised Vmim^ bae a special interest for 
every tnedio^ taan-*^for evoyone^ in fact, who makes the huaa 
firaifie the object of his •reverential study and care. ^‘Archbishop 
Whately/* says Dr. Weatcott, “ in hia last Ulneu begged a friend to 
read to him St. Paul’s dencription of the Cbigstian’s hope as he looks 
‘for ^e Saviour^ the Lord Jesus Christ, who thal] change' (so the 
&iei^ read from the Authorised Veceion) our ^iU 6ody, that it may 
be fashioned like unto His glorious body/ ‘No, no,' interrupted the 
Archbishop, ‘give his own worda He never called Ocd'i work oiia"* 
“ And so now we read, ‘ who shall iaaldon snew the body of oar 
humiliation, that it may be conformed to the body of His glory/«^ 
Lanoet, Nov. SO, 1001. 

« The Violet Cure 

A pantgraph has licen going tlie rmind of tlie^ress, deeciihcng how 
a tumour of a iouKil, the riiugnosis of whirh was “ made certain by 
microscopic examination of a small jtortioD removed/' was “cured’* 
by the application of a number of fomcntatious made from an infiision 
of green violet leaves. Tlie patient, in gratitude for her recovery^ 
ha^ha^ printed some leaflets describing the mode of preparation and 
applioation of this infusion. We can fully enter into her feelmgg. 
She had suflered greatly for four months from a tliroat affection 
which was relieved by no treatment She grew steadily worse and 
' her life was deeimired of. Th^ diagnosis of “ cancer " seemed to* be 
om^firrned by microscopic examination. Within a week of the appli« 

' cation of infdblons of liolet leaves much of the swelling had dis* 
appeared and all pain hod ceased, and in a fortnight the “ cancer " of 
the tonsil had entirely disappeared. Overjoyed at her own Tocovery 
she hastens to make known to other sufferen the marv^Itos and 
simple method of ti'eatinent, ignorant, that fdrcady many ho]>66 ot 
recovery have been founded on siaiilar ansubstatitial basis. The 
wholb importance of the story detrends on the accuracy of the) diag- 
zkosis of epithelioma. All who are familiiir with the elinicel signs of 
a malignant diseased the tonsil can easily believe that it is not 
difficult to^nUtake deep^eated inflamamtion of the region for a malig- 
fi^t^iowth. As to the microscopic exammation, the ihangement 
of the epithelium of a normal tonsil may easily resemble the epithe* 
lial down-growAs of an epithelioma, and the memblsnoe is still moie . 
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rtiikiBg whea ehrotuo mflacDUAtion ii pramt The history (tf tho 
OM points to A rery ^tural error of dugnosia The violet leef^ by 
the wey^ figorei not infreqeentiy emoag the recipes of the old Anglo* 
Nbmaa writers whose rnsnoecripts are preserved in the British 
Hnsenm. In modern -phAnnAcopcBiAs the violet is noted for its 
cathartic and emetic qualities, or, to speak more acenrately, the Vioh 
trieoloTt or panaji possesses these nsafol attributes. The dog violet 
also is vagnely recorded ^ an old edition of Balfour's ** Botany " 
(1854) to have been at some time or other prescribed for ‘^ekin 
disesse. ” In the sgWof the Flantagenets monkish medical writer* 
treated most diseasea with the violet, whether dog, pansy, or sweet 
Maroh they do not state. Intermingled with a multiplicity of other 
ingredients the modest flower was used to treat a strejtnns of the 
heart,** an illness skin, we may suppoee, to dyspepsia. It waa said 
to be good also forthestone, and if abrokenfn^mentofbonehad 
to be expelled from the flesh Ute violet, with other herbs, was consi* 
dared most useful. Into these old medical mixtures the violet was 
always introduced in^^^ a good handful,” and we are at liberty to 
suppose thst its plesaant perfume, in an age when contrasts were 
much insisted on, was supposed to work wonders against noisome 
suppucmtive ailments. The Anglo-Norman writer of Manuscript B in 
Henalow's valuable account of early English recipes gravely mentions 
that a decoction of violet leaves, in conjunction with several other 
herbs, will enable a sufferer to alsy the worm in a sore after ics pre¬ 
sence ha6H)een duly discovered by the dl-uight application oCa piece 
of new cheese. TLe violet leaf, acooHing to the same forgotten 
ssrioe, whom Professor Sheet proiionoM to have been a Norman-' 
Kentish man unfamiliar with English, is useful in the process of 
wound-healing, but the medieval authorities never thought of ** cui^ ' 
ing canker” by means ot violets* Nor do we think that surii 
method of therapy will ^ud a place in twentieth-century pharmacology. 
—-Zancft; November 23,190L 

« The Report of the McKinley Case. 

The| physicians and surgeons who attended President’McKinley 
throu^ the closing days of his life pre^^ented a lengthy report recent¬ 
ly, before a meeting of tiie State Medical Society^ covering the med¬ 
ical and mrgical history of the case of the martyred statesman. It 
was ligae^f by all who were in attendance and read by I>jv Mann., 

Dr. Uann did not mention the oi>eraUou, but described the Presi¬ 
dent's syniptotim and treatment from day to day, goingdnto the fullest 
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details. In speaking of the bulletin^ Pr. Mann «dd ikat tkere iraa 
uo bacterioiogieal infection. Continuing, be 2aid : 

“If you ask me what caused the President’s •death, I could not 
tell you. I doubt if that wUl ever be discoreted. Amongst coti« 
tributing causes, however, Wei's the President's age, his lack ef 
exercise and his naturally weak heart, which made his pulse high.'* 

Br. Mann was asked why the X-ray was not applied, so that die 
luissing bullet might be located. Dr. Maftn replied that there was 
nothing iu the oondition of ilie patient to show that the bullet was 
doing any harm and he said that if the ^^X-raj had been used is 
would only have been to satisfy tho curiosity of the physicians and 
the excitemont attending the opemtion would have been harmful to 
the {tatient, so we refrained from using die apparatus.” 

Dr. Mann went on to suy that at no time whatever had there been 
the slightest disagreement among the physicians He said be had 
never knowu such complete harmony among physicians in attendance 
on a single patient Dr. Mann did not eay anything U the autopsy, 
but described tlie technical treatment 

Dr. Herman Mynter corroboiated all Dr. Mann said. He spidre 
of tho remarkable exhibition of patience Mr. McKinley had displayed 
and of his charity toward bis assassin, and said that the Presideat'e 
manner of bearing his trials was so impressive that there was not 
one of the nurses who would not have gladly taken bis place. 

Dr. Gaylord's report of the autopsy says that nothiug of igaportance 
was notieed about the woui^d on the chest caused by the fiiet shot 
The abdominal wound showeAno evidences of necrosis or sloughing. 
"So inflammation of the peritoneum was found. The track of the 
bullet was traced through gangrenous tissue in the fat behind tiie 
kidney to the muscles of the back wall of the abdomen. The direo* 
t!bn*of the bullet, however, could not be traced any further. In spite 
of all efforts the bullet could not be found and the autopsy had to be 
discontinued, because the time allotted to It by the family of Ike 
President had been exceeded. Dr. Gayloi-d adds: “We were satisfied 
that nothii^ could be gained by locating the bullet, which ha^ set^p 
no ruction.” • 

Dr. Gaylord believes that tlie repair to the stomach wounds was 
effective, and says that the gangrene around these wounds does not 
seem to have been the result of any well defined cause, ^e wound 
iA^ieJcido%y, he continues, was of no iiuportauoe, except ss skowuig 
the track of the bullet 

The report ^ the bacteriologist is largely native. A culture ' 
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tektt ffom the* wound before death ihowed several varieUes of germs 
e^Mted in suoh esses.' There were pi'esent two cf the ordinary 
^anii cpf aoppuratioD, and oue gas forroiog genn of nnknown ideo* 
tity. Aa the result of an exacDinadon of various tissues and Saids 
mooved after death, Dr. tfatsiiiger eoneludee that bacterhl infection 
was not a Victor in the production of the c<mdition found in the 
autopey. 

* A chemical analyms by Dr. Hill of the remidiimg bullets and of the 
oemtents of the cartridge chambera in tbb morderer^s pistol showed 
that there waa no poisonous material, thus dispoting of the theory of 
a poisoned bullet. 

It would seem that the report sufficiently answen all critieisin«—• 
JVMW Turner, November, 1901. 

A Oftte of A&omia and Paraphasia with a Pooal Ledon. 

Dr. George fi. Ib<nDas reports in the Aorion Medical md Surgkal 
Jimmal ci Oct Slst % case cd peculiar intereei, firstly because of its 
rarity, and, in the second place, because it adds a little more to onr 
knowledge ot the cerebral localisation of that fora of aphasia known 
as anomia-^ia, the inahUity to recall the names of objeota The 
Uteratnre of the subject comprisee two cases reported hy Dr Graeme 
Hammond, one by Dr. Edwin Jack, and an earlier one reported by 
Professor C. E. Mills of Philadelphia, four cases in all. Beferehce 
to the sul^ect of anemia in a case of cerebral btemorrhage has already 
been made in these colamns. The preeei^ case is that of a dan, aged 
60 years, a lawyer. He was a healthy ^/person, the father of severel 
fdiildren, and free from syphilis and alcoholic habits. A few months 
before his present illnees he had headaches ^^for the fizpt time in his 
life,” and on one occasion acted very strangely to his wife, 
profane language to her which he afterward entirely forgot.” He 
had always been a man of refined sensibility and fond of his with. 
The headaches were dilTuse but titey were most marked on the left 
aide of the head, and eventually they became more severe and persist¬ 
ed day,and night. On consulting his physician in November, 1900, 
tke latter observed that the patient acted strangely and h^ a notioe- 

able difficulty in fitiding words to express himself^ . On entering 

ti>e ^yskUn's] office tlie (latient went to tiie stove, where a hot fire 
was buining, and stretching out his bands asked if there was a fire in 
the stove. The question was repeated several tiroes by the patient 
although the answer was each time in the affirmative. Tliis and tiie 
^ headache and some difficulty of speech were the only^mptoxns. He 
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wu preeoribed a aedativa and dept digbtlj better on* tbe following 
night. Nest day be bad to draw up ■ereral legal dooumenta, whk£ 
on exAminatiiMi were found to be carefully and oorreotlj writt^ 
.Tie ter he called to aee the phyaiciaa, and in converiation he Motioned 
that gentiemao*! name aevc^ tiinei, ^^bat when aahed ditacUy to 
repeat the n^jne he waa nnable to do ao. Several attempta to repeat 
the* name of hie law partner failed completely. The doctor gave the 
natnea of a number of neighboaring lawyera, to aO of which he abode 
hialiead and evinced much annoyanoe that hh memory waa ao poor.*^ 
After admiacion to the hoapital these ayhsptoma oontinned Hia 
tongue became coated and dry» the breath waa offenaivei die pnlae 
waa weak and somewhat rapid (90 per minute)* but the temperature 
waa Dormal. The beadacbea perriated and he looked ^^worned and 
anxious, and hia apiiearance waa that of one suffering *from sepaia.** 
Viaioni pupils, and optic diaea were normal. There were no motor 
or sensory disturbances of the body. The kneojerka were sluggidk 
Marked tenderness was present over the left mastoid region and a 
fintid otorrhma waa observed together with deafness in the left ear. 
He ** replaced one word for another, as in the use of a^jeotivaSt'' in 
epeaking (paraphasia), but cotild read aloud without miat^ea, unde^ 
stood written and apoken words, and wrote oopwetly from diotatioa* 
When shown an object, and a$ls$d to tiotnc iif be found it impoasiUe^ 
although be showed clearly that he knew the object and its uaea. A 
large number of objects were tried with the same resulta* Whenever 
he miscalled the object he knew bis mistake at once, and after several 
attempta to give the correct name gave up in despair*'* When his 
name was mentioned be recognised it at oooe, but a few momenta 
afArw^ds he failed when asked his name. He a^ieared to under* 
stand all written and spoken words. The urine was normal. The 
tendemw over the left aupiMuricular region was now ifttenaa and 
the diaanoria waa made of adeaion involving the left temporal lobe 
below %Lo angular gyrua Oiktrephiuing at a spot one inch belou^the 
angular gyrus the brain bulgea but appeared to be normaL A second 
tr^faine hole was made over the lateral lobe of the cerebeUum with* 
negative reaidta. The patient died shortly afterwards and the necrop* 
ay showed the presence of mastoiditis with necresed bone and foul 
smelling pus in the mastoid cells. The brain was normal in appear* 
anoe except in the posterior part of the inferior temporal gyms, 
where an abaoeea cavi^ was f^nd ot about tlie size of a walnut,, with 
thick, foul, viscid pus. The brain tissue around its margin for three- 
feurtba of an inch was somewhat softened* The site of the leamn 
corresponded very precisely with that recorded by Professor Mills in 
the case of a ]iaticnt with similar symptoms.—Zance^, Nov. 30; 1901. 
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•A CASE OF-PARAtTSIS AaiTANS COMPLICATED 
WITH SPINAL TRAUMATISM CURED BY 

BJPSmCUM. 

By OiLEft F. Gau>$Biu>DOH» M.D., 

PhjiklAAio CWg* ^ Dy«MM of tbo Nerrou* 8)nUfft Londos* 

Bom<£opoihie HoipiUL. 

Thd following caM ia deemed wortliy of record aa iHuatratinf 
interesting featnres in paralysis agitan«» in the disgDOsis of spinal 
traumatism complicating the former malady, also the value of 
cum as a rem^y in the latter condition. The following are the notc^ 
Of the ease, by Dr. Grantham Hill, formerly resident physieiau at the 
London Homcbopathic hospital. 

G. H., a man aged 64, formerly a clerk, but of no occupation for 
two years, and living alone, was sent by Ih. Roche, of Norwich, for 
SdoimoD to the hospital, under Dr. Oohisbrongb. For two years 
he had had much anxiety; i^viously he bad been in the Indian 
army for nine years, «wheo he had dysentery, also a soft chancre for 
which he was treated locally, no secoodaiy syrojitoms following. His 
present iiiness began two years ago. He retired to rest in good 
health one night and awoke at dawn finding his left arm shaking 
violently and his head slightly, and on attempting to walk found 
a weakness of the left arm and leg. He remain^ in bed a few days 
and slowly improved, the tremor becoming less and the powef of 
walking partially returning. So much was the improvement that he 
was able to go out and ride a tricycle. A few months afterwaids 
he had a uU from his tricycle, when be is said to have bemi uneon* 
ktioQS for some hours. He was removeO to C^jelmsff^ Infirmary, 
%facre he remained seven days, and ^me out comparatively well, ' 
except there was no change in the tremor of his arm and leg. Two 
et three weeks ago, on waking he was seised with a ^ere pain in 
tike left loin, accompanied with nausea and profuse persixnition. On ' 
attempting to walk, the left was much weaker tiian usual. Tlrls 
Condition lasted a week or more without improvement. There was 
no change in the amount or appearance of the urine passed, or in 
toicturitiotL Patient was adn^tted to the London Homceopathic 
Hospital on March 80th, 1901, and the notes taken the next day. 

*Co9idiiion an examinaticn. The pain in the loin has nearly ceased 
the peat two days. He has been nesting in bed since 'admission. 
Menial 9iatc. —A. sensitive, timid man. Answers qaestions intelli¬ 
gently. Suffers from desponileucy. Sleeps faisly well. Calls out 
frequently during sleep hnt has no recollection of dreams of any kind,. 
Speech sldw, otherwise nortnai. iSensontim.—Headache over both 
postal regions. Oryans of vition. —No nystaguius. Puinis rpticUio 
light and accomiuodation. Movements of ocular muscles good.. 
Arcus senilis well marked. Hearing^ ia$U and $ineU MQnnei. Smtoty 
$yiiem.—Skiie e'bejui of hypersesthosU at the level of the fourth 
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lambar rertehr^ Motor DuiiDot lost of .jc^rot of iho 

flexon and estenaors of the left orm Aiid log. Bigidh; of faci^ 
expression e8i>ecial]y marked on movement. At rest tbere^iino 
«tremori but ou movement a moderately eoatse tremor cf tlie left arm 
P.nd hand and head, which ia increased by attention directed to it and 
which can neariy entirely controlled Miy' the will. S^haoeok’^ 
Plantar ali^giah on right side, more active on* left Epigastric mid 
abdominal absent on the left side, normal on the right. Patellar 
noriiial on tiie right, exaggerated on the left Sphinctort nonsaU 
Digutivo ciradeUory and resptrofon/ ogatoatH aonnal, also thmWns.. 

Rrogrui atkd ireatnamt, •No medicine was given until Affril 6tkf 
when hypericum 6x was ordered, rest in bed being carefully enjoined. 
On Ap^ 6dt there was general improvement, Uia pern had entirely 
ceased. Ho feels stronger, and the tremor was Ises Marked. Apni 
]ltA'*-Btill improving. Has some ]iain in the left great toe and 
cramp in the left leg and foot. Is constipatedr To have box v. Sz 
niij night and nioruiug. Continue hyperieum. April 16M.—Ini- 
irovoinent continues. Has lost pain in toes. Aprii 23nd.^OTUp of 
id nmch stronger. A/fril 37/A—Discharges much improved. 

Patient subeeqacntly visited the out-patient department, and the 
change in Uis condition compared with that on amission to hospital 
was very striking. His gait was normal, expression much bri^ter 
and less rigid; no tiwmor whs visible throughout the visit He had 
had no return to pain of any kind. 

Jittnarko. A» r^ards diagnoeia the case at first looked very pussl'' 
ing. HBinipIegia, paralysis agitans, some fona of spinal paralysis, all 
presented themselves as possible hypotheses. The pain in the join 
aldb m^^ch resembled renal colia The conclusion arriv^ at, however, 
was the only one which Accounted for all the symptoms. Much 
allowaiwe h^ to be made for the man’s exaggerated fancthmal sensi¬ 
tiveness. This gave the api^runce of his illness m much more sermss* 
aspect than it really bore, xlbe essential eondi^on however was, and 
is, a beginning of paralysis agitans, the rigidity of face and the* 
chucncter of the tremor and weakness being a warrant Cor that* ooifr- 
elusion. Thb pain in tho loin I regarded as neuralgic, wbioh^ with 
the»Eone of hypcmibesiH aud the added sym|)tom8 referable to thw 
S{nnal cord, could be attributed to spinal tnmmatism, and a ppcbablc' 
lowering of the vitality of the nervous system from privation. 

The effect of rest in bed, good feeding, and hyperiewn boremit thia 
view of the case, and as all symptoms indicating spinal traumatisiiv 
and abnoi'inal functional sensitiveness disappeared, the true oharaetstf’ 
and degree of the [Xiralysis agitans alone remained .—MontfUif Botnar 
patUc Rovioio, Dee. ItiOl. « 

SOME CASES. 

By Edward J. Burcu, M.D., Carihi^, SCo. • 

*CAgEl. * May 25, 1001.—James F., male, unmarried, forty-fivw 
years old ; pletitoric with florul fuse, cluonio indigestion and gouty 
tendency. }^pd headaclies throughout life; mother ainxilarly afflicted.. 
Mother's sisUir hod epilepsy^ Uoadacbes inoreasifig in fioq.ue&^‘ 
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4iul severity last year. Ib mine Biiperinteadent; no r^uUrity 
ill atta^i. Before attack .* FeeU rery heavy aod stupid; yawning, 
nausea, slight vertigo,* daseiog before eyes; stofnsch very sour; 
■ometitim great hunger, whi^ is increased by eating. Doring 
attack: Continuous, pressing pain, beginning back of both eyea, and 
extwding to occiput and neck {bryonia); ameliorated by recumbent 
petition and keeping quiet (bryonia); wauta head low and ia sla^y 
(gelsemium); tingling over, bat especially in fingers (aooni^ 
aecale) ; eometimea dillineee (nux vomica); spite eontinoaUy 
ppiphaf^); cold perspiration over entire body; bilious vomiting 
(iris), whi^ always relieves ; no ease until bile is vomited (iris, <nux 
Tonice); stomach som* or bitter. Wants to lie down and remain 
qniet, unless attack is unusually severe when be must walk in the 
open air; fitoe usually pale and feels large (nux vomica). After 
attack: Feels like a new man ; wants a square meal as soon as thfi 
pain leaves. Buoyant, as though a great load been removed. 
Treatment; Iris versicolor, 6z, four times daily. Jnne 1, no im¬ 
provement. Prescribed iris 30th, four timea daily. June 12, no 
change; says that if he can only get to sleep the i^in leaves. On 
the strength of this statement, preecribed sanguinaria 6z, a dose 
every half hour during headache, and four times d^y between attacks. 
July 2 no better. Had four attacks since last report, has nodced 
that he has a good deal of fluttering in the stomach, ^is made me 
think of DUX vomica at once, and when he stated that his head often 
felt veiy larM and that drinking coffee always makes his headache 
wone, I oould not get to the nnx bottle quick enough. He took up 
a drachm bottle of nux vomica 30th globules and has not had another 
headache to this date. ^ 

Oasi 2.< September 16, 1901, Mrs. R., mi fifty-five; gwiried; 
fleshy; always well until a month ago, ^en she begu to have decid¬ 
ed ^rtigo, upon first retiring. Everytug got black before the eyes, 
and the bed seemed to turn over and over, the first five minutes after 
lying down at night. Did not have same experience when lying 
during the day. Vertigo better after being recumbent g while, to be 
renewed if she turns on right side. Vertigo always accompanied by 
feeling of great congeeticu of head. No ear trouble present. Treat¬ 
ment ; Oocoulus 6x, four times daily. September 19. No improve- 
tneni. Remembers getting overheat^ during past summer, whUe 
iriNung. Changed to bvyonia fix, every two hours. Improvement 
at^oe. Patient practically well at this writing.— Cliniqu^t Nov. 
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KEFLEX ACTION AND INSTINCT. 

^ Bt W, BMMTBALLf M.B. • 

I& the Farii Jornud of Auatom/ and ph/rioiogy of 1869 there wu report* 
ed bj Robin an ezperimeut on the body of e criminal whoae head had 
been remored an hoar preriooely, mi the j|ve) of tlie fourth eerrieal 
▼ertebra. Ttie ekiu around tlie nipple wm ecratched with the point of g 
eoatpeL Immediately there eueaed a aeriea of (apid morenienta in the 
upper eitremity which had been extended on the table. The hand waa 
hroQgbt aeroee the cheat to the pit of the •tomaeh.nmultatieoaely with the 
Bemi*flexiou of the forearm and inward rotation of the arm, a movement of 
defence, ae it were. 

Probably none of ue ha^ eeen quite eo impreoeive an illuetration of 
reflex action aa the above, but moat of ue have watched the experiment in 
which a frog, having been dec^itatod and a drop of acid applied to ita 
Ain, the foot of the eame aide ia brought up to wipe away the acid, and it 
this foot be cut off after soma ioeffcctoal effo^ and a short period of 
heeitation, the same action will be performed by the foot on the opposite 
ride. Theee eymptome of apparently pnrpoeive action on the part of a 
braittleas body have aiwaya struck me aa most stnuige. 

Some four yean ago I had the privilege of reading to you a paper on 
memory, from which I will now quote : ** When we attempt to acquire 
•oiie new teat<rf manual dexterity, involving a nrieaof combined muscular 
movements, such as a conjuring trick, we find that, when flrat attempted, 
each movement has to be thought out, and the whole is effected with diffi- 
cuhyf Every time that the papen is repeated the action becomes more 
easy} each movement of the facies involved follows its predecesscv^with 
greater readinees, and at last the trick becomes apparently one action, is 
performed withont Uiought, and may be said to be automatic. The nerve 
structures involved have acquired a perfect memory of what is required of 
tBhfli ; each takee np its part at the proper moment, and hands on in 
sneoessiou an intimation to its neighbor that at is time to irusmit the 
expected impulse. Nerve centers have been eduoated. An organic inem* 
ory has been established.'’ 

1 went on to give instances in which, by frequent practice, aetiona^had 
become so habitual as to take place on the applioatiou of the etitnulus with* 
out the will of the iodividnal, and even contrary to bis wish. I gM’e as au 
illustratiou the story^of the old soldier who was carrying a pie down the 
street, whfu some one mischievouely crying ** Attention 1" down went the 
soldier's hands to his trouser's eeams, and flown went his dinner 4n the mnd. 

«Let,ne apply this effect of constant practice to the case in qAestion. The 
frog has a smooth, soft skin, unprotected by hair or scales. His hunts are 
stagnant watei^hicU swarms with uijurious insects and other enemies ; 
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or the bAoki of poq4b auJ etreasuft aboaodiug id sticks and etaba. From 
the time wheu the first pi'ugi'essive tadpole protruded hie iucipieut lege, the 
race of froge has beeu brushing away * irritatiug aubstauces. 'file aerve 
cells of their epiu«J oonU Imve established such relations that, whenever a 
aeose of irritatiou is eouveyed to eeusoiy cells, motor cells in oonneetion are 
Imu^t into actioD, and a complicated muscular nioveineat follow with* 
cut the Bocessicy of the laterference of the will. 

We may compare the assoeiMtitMi of uerve cells in the apinsi conTto a 
group of men highly drilleiTiu particular evuiutiuua. Each individaal cell 
of the group maiutains I'elatious with otUemliear it by eome one or mdre of 
its niauy arms. CTpou the receipt of the intimation through teosory nerves 
SAd eella that there is something burning a particular puilion of the frog’s 
skio, motor cells, acesstomed to act with these sensory cells, send out mes- 
eages to particular musclea. If the iiieesage la responded to, if the foot 
comes up and the ofleudiug particle is brushed away, tlie stimulus and the 
eflbrt cease. If the stiniulue still goes on, other cells which supply accessory 
muscles are called into pla>% If this effort to remove tlie offending matter 
is vain, mi the irritatioo still goes on, the stimulus is passed ou to other 
cells, which have in an emergency previi»usJy beeu iu the habit of aasietiog ; 
the stimulus thus travels to the opposite side of the spinal cord, and the 
other leg now comes up to the point required. 

It is the effect of drill, of practice, in the forgotteu past. I am aware 
tiiat in makiag this statement I am assuming Uie inheritauce of Required 
powers—an aasunptioa directly iu oppositiou to the views of Weisniauu, 
who maiiitaliis that no powers acquired dariug the lifetime of the indivi* 
doal are transmitted to the progeuy. 

The development <d the reflexes and iustiiKts which we shall refer to, 
will be seen to be of such importance to the auiinteiiauce of the li/e of the 
tfidii;idual or to the procreation of its race the slow and gradual forma- 
eion of aervoos eonuectious can probably be explained by the Weismann 
theory ; but for our purposes to-night the assumption of the inheritance of 
acquired powers enormously increases the ease with which we can under¬ 
stand their development. ^ * -• 

The idea of this paper it, therefore, that, as in the individualf constant 
tkabit^oeesio time such a free coouection betweeu nerve cells as to facili¬ 
tate the passage from ceil to cell of a particular stimulus until the action 
loUewB the stinulns automatically, so in the race a particular response to a 
par^ulv stimulus has been repeated so often that the oonoection has 
beomne coogenitaily perfect, has become iu fact what we know as a reflex. 
And, farther, that the frequent repetition of piarticiilar actions under simi¬ 
lar stimnli have so influenced the ifUMiffent actions of the animal, that they 
also have become engrafted upon Ae nerve system, and recur under the 
ipfliienos of himilar sUmali in an automatic mauiier ; the result of th^s 
metioas of the iritelligsuce to a particular stimulus beiug what we know 
aaiaatiActa 
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£(/lex Action and IntHnd. SS 

The gmt Rdveiitftge of a reflex U Uie eertaiot^ and tmally the lapiditj 
vitb which it acta The raponee to the ftiDaloi does not have to trvfA 
round tbronifh the brain. It takes a short eat With imperfect reflexM 
4he animal is at the mere; of its sarfoandinga Natarrdoes act pan im¬ 
perfect work. The eye reflexes^ for instanee, hare been developed bj eons* 
tant practioer If ittrongh their faiiare an animal were partially blinded^ 
some self-couetituted factory inspeetor in Natare^a workshop would soon 
get pD the blind aide of that animal^ and there would be no chance of its 
perpetuating ita failings. If the ocugb reflex IsUedj some septic fly would 
quicjdy start a fatal pneumoniq. 

Assu min g that all reflexes have been developed by practice, it follows 
that our own are uot merely aids to the disguosis of disease at the hands of 
the physician, but are now, or have been, of use. * 

A year or two ago, in the British Medical Journal, there was a very 
interesting description of the strength of the reflex grip of the newly-bom 
infant, this being sufficient to maintain the weight of the child for some 
minutes vrliile hangitig from a stick. This the writer attributed to the 
necesdities of a time before perambulators, when a child bad to liang on 
for bare life to ita motlieris hair or clothes. The inward^urned feet of the 
newly<bom child and the plantar reflex point to a time when the feet were 
used for climbing and grasping. 

Many of the superflcial reflexes were probably developed to get rid of 
flies and other irritants which must coostantly have troubled the naked 
body. The leflex action exhibited by the decapitated body, described at 
the com men cement of this paper, was attributed by the observer to an 
at^xnpbat self defense. 1 thiuk it was more probably an attempt at scrat* 
ching, au act which was probably habitual in our hairy ancesto^ as it is 
now in gur ]M)or relations at Uie Zoo—a movement, in fact, strictly analo¬ 
gous to the movement of the fiWs foot, incited by the irritation of the 
acid. To assume that there was an inteution of defense in the aAion 
imports into the movement an element of consciousness for which, in the 
absence of th^ braiu, we have no warrant; and this brings us to the ques¬ 
tion of instincts, which have been defined as reflex actions into which an 
eimeut of consciousness has been imported. « 

1 will endeavor to trace an ascending scale of instincts showing their 
dependence on reflex excitation. A newly-bom infant has to be placed 
to the breast; it then seizes the nipple with its lips and sucks. There is 
little difTerence between the reflex action incited by the contact of Che 
materual inpjde with tlie infant’s mouth and the cough or sneeze*reflex ; 
both are complicated actions of many groope of musclea In the one case 
siiasmodic ; in the oUier, rhythmical The young of the rabbit, bom blind 
and helpless, muzzles about till it finds a nipple, and then takes its hold. 
The lamb, or fawti, guided by sight and smell, steh its mpAieris teat. 
II! eack of these cases a stimulus is required, either of touch, sight, or smell. 
Without the stimulus the experiiuent foils. 


1 
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. IkMM WB pfV9\My preeracmi. Tron first ib^j Aow a tradeocy to 
OMSiii sad Ude oq tks ^)pro«eh of danger. Tlte folli»wicig is an extraordi* 
nary iaatsaoo of combioatioa of natenal aod infant inftbct: 

^ 1 hare had frequent opportinitaN,^ ttys the " Nataralist in La Plata,^ 
of ebserriag the yMng horn one to three dayi (dd of ^ Cmu Campt^ 
triit the oominoa deer of the PampaS) aod dte perfection of i\B inetincts at 
that leader age soene Tory vooiierfal in a ruminant. When the doe with 
tn/WM is approached hj a horseman, eren when aoeompanied by dogs, she 
stands pertetiy motioaleei; gasing fixedly at the enemy, the fawn motion* 
tees by her side , and aaddeulyf as if at.a preconcerted signal, tlie /awn 
mshee away from her ti its ntmoet speedy and going to a dUtaDce of 600 
to 1|000 yaids, conceals itself in a hollow in the ground or among tiie long 
grass, lying dfiwn very close with neck stretched out horizontAlly, and will 
thus remain notil sought by the dam. When very young it will allow 
itself to be taken, making no further effort to escape. After the fawn hns 
runaway, the doe still maiuUius her statuesque attitude, u if to await the 
onset; and when, and only when, Uie dogs are elofie upon her, she also 
rushes away, but tnranably in a direction as nearly opposite to the fawn as 
possible. At first she runa alowly with a iimpiog gait, and frequently 
pausing as if to entice her enemy on, like a partridge, duck, or plover when 
driven from its young; but as the d<^ begin to press her more closely 
her speed increases, becomiog greater the further she sucoeeds in leading 
ibem from the starting point” 

In considering this case we have to ramember that the deer is, as a rule 
a woodland animal, and that iti fitwn, while feeble, crouches under cover, 
of which there is plenty vitbin immedtate reach; but the de^r of the 
Pampas lives on rolliag prairies, where the only cover is the isolated tufts 
of Pamptt grass. While therefore, instinct to crouch is sufficient for the 
fawns of most deer, crouching in the neighborhood of the snr- 

price would be useless in the open grout/o of the Pampaa ; and this artfur 
combination of tactics has doubtlsM been developed by practice. 

In birds we get even more marked differenoea in connate powere and« 
instincts, from the naked young of the sparrow, which is nearly as helpless 
as the human baby, to tite newly-hatdmd chicken, which is a regular little 
man-about-tovn at once. The habits of the latter hare been closely 
studied. Hatched out in an incubator, and deprive^] of all maternal int- 
traction and example, he quickly begins to peck at all small objects, with a 
pcrferQoos for nioviug ouea, And ftom the first shown ao aloioet perfect 
power of estianating distance aod direction, which is very marteloos 'when 
we eonkider the great number of mnsclea which have to be co-ordinated in 
the act. ' 

The Ute Mr. Douglas Spsidiqg placed beyond question the view that all 
the eupposqd examples of instiocts may be notbiaag more than cases of 
rapid learning, imitation, or tustructios, but also proved that a youjg bSbd 
comes into tiae world with an amount and a nicety of sttcestral knowledge 
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that ia hig!»Ty aatooiihiug. Tbat, ipmUag U ehiekena whid ba Bbmtad 
from tha ega boodad More their tjm bed heen able to p e tfoim tty 
act of vUion, *bc aaja that oo rmoving the hoo^; after a period Tarjing 
from CM to three daya, ^^almoet infariablj they •eemed'a little lauMed by 
the light, rexuaioed xuotioalm lor eevecal mmotes, and eontraoed for aome 
time, lees active than before th^ were onhooded. Their behaTiov wa% 
however, iu every caee coxKlaaive a^oet the theory that the pereeptume of 
distHMoe and (Urection by the eye are the reeult of experieoee or of aaeociw- 
tioQfl formed in the hietory of each indieiduah life. Often, at the tad of 
two Tpioutea, they followed witb their eyee the movemeute of crawling 
iusecta, tnruing their heads with all the preciBon ofrao old fowl. lu from 
two to fifteen minixtee they pecked at tome speck or insect, showing not 
merely au iuetiuctive perception of distance, but an ori^ual ability to 
judge aud to measure distance with eomethitig like infallible accuracy. A 
chicken was uuho<Kled when nearly three daye old. For six miiiutsi it tat 
chirping aud looking about it ; at the end of that time it followed with iU 
bead and eyes the niovemeuU of a fly twelve iuchee distant, at twelve 
uiuiitcA it made a peck at its own toes, and tbe next minute it made a 
vigorous dart at tlie fly, which had come within reach of its neck, aud seizsd 
aud swallowed it at the fimt stroke ; for seven miDuVes more it ant calling 
aud looking about it. For about thirty minutes more it sat upon the 9ipo% 
where its eyes had been unveiled witliout attempting to walk a step. It 
was then pi seed on rough ground within sight and call of a hen with a 
brood of alwut its owu age. After standing diirpiog for about a minute, 
it started otf toward the hen, dUpUyiog as keen a perception oi tbe i^uali* 
ties of the outer world as it was ever likely to poesess in liter life. It 
never required to kudck its head against a stone tu discover that there was 
no load tigsre. It lei^ied over the smaller obstacles that lay in i& path and 
ran around the larger, reacbing%be mother in as straight a line as the 
iMkture of the ground would pe^iC This, 1st it be remembetad, wasuhe 
first time it bad ever walked by eight.* 

, In this experiment each inovement of the chicken Appeals to have been 
etarted by au external stimuLua. It pecked at the flias vkitdi it saw. U 
jumped or evaded the objects which it saw in its path. It remained statio* 
navy until its hereditary tendeueieii were etuniUated by the eound and sight 
of tbs old ben in its neighborhood. 

Hr. Spalding again says: ** The art of scraping in search oi food, which, 
if anything, might be acquired by imitation, isnerertheleas another indubi* 
table instinct. Without any opportunitiss of imitation, when kept quite 
isolAted froiu their kind, diickeos began to scrape when from twO to six 
days old. Oeuendiy the oondition of the ground was siiggestivs, hut 1 
have several tinxee seen the first attempt, fhitii ooosisted of a sort of nerv¬ 
ous dance, made on a smooth table.* Mr. Spaldiog, however,* does uot 
ssflm |E> liave seen them scrape unless tlie ground was iiiggestivs, and Dr. 
Allen Thompson hatched out some chickens ou a carpet, wbsie be kept 
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ihm for oeToral dajrs. Th^ iliowod W) iucHnatioo to icnipe becftiuo tha 
•timulas applied to their feet was of too novel » character to call into 
action their hereditary inetinct; but when Dr. Thoiupeon aprinkled a little 
gravel on the carpet and to eapplied the ap^mprUte or cuetomary etimolubi 
the chickena immediately b^ao their acrapiog movementa Here, again, 
we see the hereditary inatinet requiring a local etimuiue to bring it about. 

Ur. Spaidiug again eaye: “A young turkey, which I had adopted when 
chirping within the uncneked ebell, waa on the moroiiig of the tenth day 
of iU life eatiug a comfiirtable breakfaat from my baud, when the young 
hawk in a cupboard just behind ue gave a ehrill chip, chip, chip. Like an 
arrow the poor turkiry shot to the other aide of the room, stood there 
motionien and dumb with fear, until the hawk gave a second cry, when it 
darted out at the open door right to tlie extreme end of the paaesge, and 
there, silent and crouched iu a comer, remained for ten minutea Several 
times during the course of that day it again heard these alarniiog sou ode, 
and in every instance with eimiUr maaifeetations of fear.” Generations of 
young turkeys must in their native home have had cause to dread the cry 
of birds of prey ; aud the hereditary lesson Lad been well learned. 

A water*bivd was reared from the egg by another observer. It would 
swim freely, but he coaid not get it to dive by any means which he tried. 
One day while watching it in the water, a dog suddenly appeared on the 
bank. The necessary stimulus waa applied ; the hereditary reflex was set 
in action, and in tbe twiukliug of an eye the bird bad dived. 

Handed down from geuemtion to generation as these iustiucts have been 
aud im|)ressed upon their owuers by tbe imperative law that failure to 
inherit an instinct or a reflex meant death (o the degenerate, these reac* 
tions persist loug after they have failed to be of use. 

Ab Dr. Louis Robinson has pcdoted out, the boree roamed in adwild state 
over plains of more or leas loug grass and JKw bushes. When a horse ia 
alafmod, he throws up bis head to gevas wide a view as poeaible. The'* 
cow, ou tbe other hand, keeps her head low, as if to peer under the boughs 
which covered the marshy grass ^ her juugle home. T?ie horse’s chiefs 
danger lay when, as be approached a stream to drink, he waa Liable to be 
^>ruug upon by a lurking lion ; and to this day tbe two things that a 
hor^ dreads most are the rosUing in bushes or reeds by tbe roadside aud 
the wheelbarrow or tree-stump which his imagizuitiou depicts as a crouch¬ 
ing euemy. 

•Tlie dog oiice formed his lair in roo^ stuff, and now, when approaching 
sleep gives the accustomed stimulus, our pet dogs turn ronud three 'times 
upon the hearthrug to smooth down imaginary gnas stubs. As an instance 
of au instinct which by its penistonoe under altered olrcumsUnces baa be¬ 
come actually prejudicial, I iqpy give tbe case of some •hore4»irds which 
had for many years uested upon flats covered with pebbles. As long as the 
pebblse remained, the oggs, which closely reeerobled them iii 

were rendered incouspicuons, but as Uie sea receded aud graas grew, the 

^ * 
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pebblei becAme few And fer between. The birdi etill, howeTer, kept to 
their haant, end Aetuall/ collected |>ebblei Around their eggt, thereby 
rendering their neete the more conepicoonA. 

' Jq donieetic fowlvthe habit of csckling m soon ae thej have Uid an egg 
would certainly be detrirueutal to a wild race, apd Hudson nakee aonie 
interesting rAnarks on the modified habit in a aemiferal race. The CbsoIIa 
fowlij descended through three hundred >*eara from the fowls introduced 
hy the earlj aettlera in La PUta, are much persecuted b^ foxee, ekunki, 
etc., ever on the lookout for their eggs or tbemaAres. These fowls in sum*. 
mer always lived in atnall partiee, each party composed of one cock and aa 
many heue aa he could coliect^uanally three or foni? Each family occupied 
its own feeding’ground, where it would pass a greater portion of each daj. 
The hen would nest at a considerable distance from the feedtng^groandi 
•ometimes aa far aa four or five hondred yards away. 

After laying so egg she would quit the neat, not walking from it aa 
other fowls do, bat flying, the flight eitending to a diatauce of from fifteen 
to about fifty yards •, after which, still keepiug atleoce, she would walk or 
run, until, arrived at the faedtng^ground, she would begin to cackle. At 
once the cock, if witliiu hearing would utter a responsive cackle, where* 
upon she would mu to him and cackle no more. Frequently the cackling 
c.'>]l-uote would not be uttered more than two or tliree times, sometimes 
ouly once, and iu a much lower tone than in fowls of other breeda If we 
may assume tUat these fowls iu their loug sernMndepeDdent esistencefto 
La Plata have reverted to tlie original iustiucta of the wild Oallui Baniiva 
we^can see how advautjigeons tlie cackling instinct must be in enabliug the 
hen iu vdeiise tropical jungles to rejoin the flock after laying an egg, while 
if there are egg-eating animale in the jungle intelligent enough tfi discover 
the meamug of such a short subdued cackle, they would still be unable to 
find the nest by going back on ^s bird’s eceut, since she flies from the nest 
in the first place I It is obviourihst while this form of cackling is useful, 
excessive cackling would in a state of nature lead to its own suppression. 

We may suppose that as the wild fowl became more and more cloaely 
dogip8tieate<l, the eggs of the greater eacklen were more rapidly found and 
preserved by their uriatreeaes, and thb tended to increase the tendency to 
cackle ; while io the half-wild fowls of settlers who had plenty to do. be* 
sides looking after their poultry, there was a gradual reverstou to the wild 
type by the elimiuation of the <^g8 of loud cacklera when not rapidly 
letrieved. ♦ 

Birds wliiili nest within a short distance of the ground display, aa’a rule, 
great skill iu coucealiug their nests, and are very conservative in type. 
How it is that one cUafliuch’s nest is so like another’s t 

Gregarious birds like rooks have opportjiuitiee for learning byJmitatioDi 
and may thus have lost some of their apooUueous skill. I bava read eoiue 
wffere lhat, when rooks were introduced into the Antipodes, young birds 
baving* been selected for tran^rtatioii, they were feuud, when the breed* 
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log Miioa caiM rotindp to be ftt friult, aod finallj Imitated the oeit o{ Bome 
Mtive bird; but ehaffipches build apart from one another ; how then^ do 
the; get their ueete so near]; alike t h great cbeerver has au^eeted that 
thia is due to redbUectiou on the part of the oestiug pair of the faoine in 
which the; were reared. This explanation does not commend itself to m; 
aiiudi and is refuted^ if oot b; the iustauce of the rooks just {footed, by the 
|aot that tame canaries hatched in a nest of felt will when the; themselves 
breed, use moss lor the fouudatioD of their nest, and hair as a lining, 
as a wild bird would do, akbou^, as the; hoUd in a box, the hair alone 
would be sufficient , 

If ;oa want examples of what pure instinct can do, go to the ioseot 
world. There yen get them in infinite variety. Hutched from the egg 
long after the* death of the mother, the majority of iusects have to depend 
entirely on the duly ordered reaction of Uieir nervous organ isms to stiinuli 
aimilar to those which have lor ages incited their foreruiirjera. 

The bot of horses lias been hatched from the egg inside the stomach of 
its host After some uiue month^s residence iu the intestines, it is passed 
with the fwcee and eubeequentl; becomes the bot*fly. Until it becomes a 
perfect insect it has never seeu the outside of a horse, and yet, as soon as it 
•ess one, it knows exactly where to deposit its eggs iu a position from 
which they can be licked ofi and swallowed in their turn. The eight and 
perhaps the smell of the horse is sufficient to inspire the hereditary deeire 
to deposit eggs in a particular spot. If the stimulus and its reaction were 
insufficient, that particular bot*fly would cease to propagate. 

The garden spider, again, hatched from an egg laid the previous autumn, 
brings an enormous amount of hereditary skill into the vicissitudes of dts 
life. It sheets its sits, builds its web, adapts it according to the most 
approved plans to fortaitoos circumstances, and disUnguisbea* between 
bannlsis fiies and dangerous wasps with s^ innate cuuuing which is an 
Mafct replkn of the actions of the last yefti'^s brood. The nest of the trap- ' 
door spider, too, is quite as wonderful a production as the nest of an; bird* 

Hatcvpillara, when they have reached their full growth, v display great ^ 
q kill in selecting appropriate hiding places in whidi to (lass into the chry¬ 
salis form, and those which weave cocoons do so«in recognized stages* 
Httber has described one which makes, by a sucoeasiem of processes, a veiy 
somplioated hammock for its metamorphosis ; and he fotmd that if he took 
a fiatSTpiUar which had Gompleted its bamiaock up to say the sixth stage of 
etmatroetion, and put it into a hammock completed only to the third stage^ 
the eatepillar did not seem pusaled, but completed the fourth,, fifth and 
rizth sU^ee of oonstmetion. If, however, a caterpillar were taken out of a 
hammock made up, for iuetance, to the third sUge, aad put into one fin¬ 
ished up to the ninth stage, s^that much of its work was done for it, far 
from fsaling the benefit of this, it was much embamased, and forced even 
Is go over the already finished work, starting from the third stage which it 
had left off a^ befprg it could complete iU la this experiiueut 
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it would appoar that each iattioctivo action alls other actlMm in definito 
order, and nnleM the proper sequence is maintaioed, the intelligence of the 
Insect tt nneqnal to bridging the gap. 

* Now let us appl; the facts and inferebcee aforesaid t6 the nesting of the 
ehafiiocb. We have eeen how habits acquired daring the lifetime of the 
individual lufpreeo themselves upon the nervous conuections, until, when 
the accustomed stimulus is applied, they heeome quite independent of the 
wilLv We have seen how certain reilea phenomena which are neceesary for 
the life of the individual have, through eougenitdl connections, become so . 
automatic that they take place whether the brain is present or not We 
have seen how habits of wild animals have, through Amilar usrvoos bonds, 
been handed down to tame deecendants long after the said habits were use* 
lass and even detrimentals We have noted that ancestral hatnts may lie in 
abeyance until some perhaps unexpected stimulus arouses them->^for ine» 
tauee, the acrapiog of chickens wheu placed upon gravel, or the diving of a 
water-bird upon sudden fright We have ascertained that many of these 
instiocts are certaiuly not due to instruction by older animids, bat are 
purely sponUneous ; that in ioseets these spontansons actions are oftefl 
most complicated, aud are sometimes not only carried out in definite order, 
as in the weaving of their cocoone, but camtot be carried out except in that 
definite order. 

The inference I draw is that the nestrbailding of the chaffinch is due to a 
successiou of reflexes. Yon remember that when Alice was wandering 
about in Wouderlaud, she was coutinually coming upon medicioe-bottles, 
marked ** Drink lue," or upon pieces of cake, marked "Eat me.” You 
remember that wheu Alice obejeil theee directions strange things happened. 
Alice was able to decipher her labels by the result of long a%d painful 
study in her nursery. Had tliev been written in the Cnneiform character, 
tiiough perhaps perfectly in tellable to another, they would have convened 
nothing to her. Tlie nervous system of the chaffinch has been educated*by 
generations of hereditary experiences, and when the newly-wedded chaffinch 
pair start upOD their housekeeping, they see in their mind's eye, upon some 
saitable site, a label marked EuiJd here ”; they go through the stages of 
their architecture much as the caterpillar spins the different etages of it* 
oocoou, each stage suggesdug its successor ; and each twig, hair, or feather 
which they use, bears upon it a label, " Use me next ”—Amoncan 
* SuppUmcnt^ November 16, 1901. 
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HOW TO STUDY MATERIA HEDICA. 

Bj T. Zfc BftASroBD, M.D. 

How shall I trtr oodsnUikd the Materia Media? How itody It 
intelligentlj t Wliat did Dr. Heniy N. Ooernaejr mean whtic he udd of a 
case that the geniue of the dieeaae aod the remedf did oot comepond ? 

These are quatioue often uked hj the medical etndent. Of coureft nj 
friend, jron noderetaud thrbomoopathie Uwi of proving; the meaue hy 
which ^e ^mptome of the manj drugs osed by our School are first colleet* 
ed. Now you wish to<dtaeover aome method by which yon may become 
familiar with the more commonly need remedira^ without the mind getting 
tangled in a labyrinth of many eymptoma. For it ia indeed diacon raging to 
the neophyte to look at the immenie reccuil of the ten volumes of provings 
eoltected hj Dr. T. F. AUen aud hie editors, and known as Allen’s £ncyclo" 
pwdia. Then there is Hering*# Guidinff also in ten large 

Tolntnes; the Jfoterta I/tdica Fvfo, of Habuemaun ; Jalir’e volumioous 
Tolncnee known as the Sywpt^men C«Ux; Mure’s BroMilian Bwinffi; 
Metcalfe Lippe’e T<xt Boot; Bering's Condititcd Uatma 

JMios; Fairington’s KHinicai MaUria ifedica; Hughee's FAumarodyno' 
mtci; Hoyne's dinical Therupeutie $; the Materia Medica of Teste, 
HartmanOi Orom, aud oUien. And when the student looks at these collec- 
tiona of drug results it is little wonder that he becomes discouraged. 

Now Hahnemauu left pimn directioue to hia followers for finding the 
Ume bomceopathic limilimum. 

Note down carefully all the symptoms of the case, letting the patient do 
the talking, and if possible do not ask leading questioua Then by meant 
of an intelligent use of the repertoiy find the remedy that ie capable of pro* 
dncing the majority of these symptoms, a^ give it in a dose just large 
endugh to complete the cure without produciog a medicinal aggravation. ^ 

But to do this one must know tometbing of the remedies aud the ^mp- 
toms produced by each upon the bealtlsy. Fortunately, in Jhe symptoms 
of eadi remedy are to be found certain well marked, distinct, and peculiar 
symptoms characteristic to the remedy in question and not to be fouu^ in 
any, other. These symptoms have keen called keynotes, and to these ws 
may look for sure results. 

They have been obtained by verifying, over and over, some peculiar 
symptom aud noting that the remedy containing that symptom never 
failed to cure a case ia which the syinploiu whm pi esent. 'lliese verified 
symptoms, of which there are but a few belonging to each remedy, aiw 
known as characteristics or keynotes. Now providvl that the student be¬ 
comes faiuiliar with these keyno^ of even the polychrests, sa tlje more 
commonly .used medicines are called, it will be eon^paratively easy fur him 
to add to this knowledge from Un»6 to time, until he lias a fair insight iAto 
the wonderfnl treisures of the Lomwnpatliic mab^ria medica. And by this 
OMtbud he may |earu the important symptoms peculiar to each remedy so 
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that A picture of the remedf U foRoed in the imod, aod u 4^9^^ diinenn 
picture will certainly euggot the proper drag picture. Tbm will the 
genius of tlw disease and the remedy correspond. 

• It ii not to be euppoeed that the student on leaning college will be a 
master <4 materia medico. That is the work of a life tima But there 
Deed be do« oonfuaion or uncertainty in its study while he is ia college jf 
this plan be followed: Briefly memorise the keynotes of the M’ateria 
Medica and he will bare atTbaud a collection of guides to the further etudj 
of the diflereut remedies. • 

T^^e great mistake ie that the studeut looks at the greatmass of symptoms 
of which our Materia Mediea is eotupoeed, sees tbaUisaDy symptoms under 
the diSeiaot remedies similar to each other, and becomes confused in 
selecting the right remedy. Yet in the pathogenesis of eaeb^reoiedy certain 
symptoms appear that are not to be fouud iu any other. These are the 
ones to be first maBtered And the studeut must not try to learn too much 
at once. 

The greatest aecompliehioents of man are the results of daily study. It 
is like building a house, brick by brick, aod in a little while a mNsaive and 
strong wall results. 

Let each keynote be but one isolated brick in the wall of knowledge of 
Materia Medica, and soon the bricks will flt themselves uiuely into place 
and the usslultiess of each be noderstood. For this study the following 
books will be of value to the studeut: 

Burt's CiaracUrutic Jfatma i/edica; Uawkes's Charjotomtia; Bering’s 
, ^attrUi Mtdica Card*: H. C. Allen’s KeyHOtc%; the two books lately 
isuied by E. K Nash— Leaden and Leaden in, Ifomacpaihio 
Therapeutic; Dewey's i^tHntiaU ef llewteopathie Materia ifedilca. 

Let the stodent take A lieu’s Keynotee (Boericke A^Tafei), Sr llawkei’s 
CkaraoterietiGei select a remedy^d commit to heart each keynote under 
that remedy. After this Ims been doue let him read up the remei^ in 
Nash’s Leader* in HotH<e&pathie Therapeuiica; in Dewey's £esentiale of 
, BfemaopaMc tMaterla \ and to pursue the study farther read the 

capful analytic comparisons in Farrington’s Clinical M<Ueria Meiiea, 
While he is doing thir he is to think of no other remedy. Get the keynotes 
aud important symptoms of one reiuedy. By the time he has followed 
this eouree with these books and thought over the remedy and symptoms 
he will find a very perfect picture of the remedy in his mind, aud one not 
easily forguUeu. Then another remedy is to be taken, and so on.' As the 
knowledge Of the keynotes lucreases couipAfisuns will be iustiiuted tnvol* 
untarily. * 

And let tlie stadenS .sak himself, what is the reason of a keynote ? Why 
will Acenite produce and cousequeutly cu^ great inconsolable anxiety, fear 
of death 1 Why does the Aconite patient tingle oU over, ^ve fainting 
ifellSiHkeoome worse on arising i Tliere is reason for it, aud that renvoa 
understood will greatly assist in the comprelieosion of the keynotes of 
Aeouite, And 1 b we reach the genius of Aconite—Capilh^y Congestion. 
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j&s the itndeat becomet familitf with a QQnber of remedial, diitinetlone 
maj be made between the lyuptoma coraoion to seTeml. Thai: Armnie 
and FhaphiyruM both produce vomitiQg« wone after drinking water. Bat 
the man who knowi tha keynotee of both theee rememben that the Armde 
patient vomits just as soou as the water is swallowed, the PKotpkorui 
patient only after it has become warm in the etonacb. Draw these die- 
^active lines carefully ; do not be disconraged by slow progAk^ ; after the 
first few remedies are mastered knowledge kud Interest will rapidly, in* 
crease. And be sure this careful knowledge, this power to discriminate 
between remedies, will come in very handy by the bedside of some i>oor 
sufferer and will preveai the necessity for the anodyne, or ilte palliatirei or 
any of the other tnakethifte of the la^ doctor. I say, and this la what 
Gaemiey tangnt, and Lippe, and Hiring, and Farrington ; I<iay that if 
the student will master Hawkes, and Allen, and Burt, and Nash, while he 
IS in college he need fear neither the esaiuinatiou in Materia Medica of 
the cciltgt or the State Board, aud he will acquire a certainty iu preacrib- 
ing for disease that will go far to make him a homcropath who practieea 
what he preaches and who has no need for eclectic and aucertaia 
meaanrea. 

And a very little timf each day thronghout the college life will be time 
enough to do this. And it ia well to bear in mind that Materia Medica 
ahonld be one of the moat important studies of the homceopathic phyaician. 
Bawkei’a book can be carried ia the pocket aud ao can that of Na^ and 
either ia much better for a atudent'a pocket cozspauiou than ** Billy Baiter's 
Letters." 

Now, when we know the symptoms that a remedy will produce it be> 
oomea easy to decide in what form of disease it ia useful On seeing a 
certain disease one naturally ifaioke of a certain class of remedies.. Usually 
4n questioning the patient some keynote pferents itself and the remedy con* 
taining it cornea at once to mind, if the doctor is familiar with tbe keynotes. 
He can even greatly eurpriae the patient by telling him how he feels if he 
follows the pathological keynotewymptom. The finger post act up by some 
pathological condition to point unerringly to the remedy that will prodnee 
that condition. For there is a reaaou for every keynote. A pathological 
reason ; we may not understand it, but it is there. 

Presupposing a human lK)dy in perfect health, oue in which all the 
pfayaioiogical functiona aia acting iionually, it must be that whatever is 
taken into the body through month, nose or skiu that is not an aid to 
healthy oounshiueut must be an iujnry to the uormal action of'the organs 
of life ; must, in a word, disturb tbe perfect equilibrium of health. 

The effect* of certaiu subtances known aa poiMms are anaUgons to certain 
abnormal states arising from unknown cause, called disease, k must be 
true that e^ery thing not useful iu nutritiou must be detrimental io per¬ 
fectly normal life Tbe first effort of nature is to eliminate such a*'thing 
from the uyut^m as waste. Iu direct preportion to the noxionaness <jt the 
disturbing subetai^ ie the grevity of tbe effort to get rid 'bf it In this 
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tSori oertain BpDfiomn mct^be observed, asd mtare nseedhe me ijiuih 
tODie iu every case to rid berself of the eame poiaop. 

A niiui who Uket e doee of AfHHtc will experieoee a marked effect of 
*dieeamfort dangerous in proportion to the amount of the poison taken, so 
tliat to one famitiar with these always preoeut ^ytiiptonit that result from 
Armiic when introduced into the homan body it is possible to understand 
that it is really Amnic that is mnkiog the nau ill. 

Ekch and every suliftauce that produces abnonnal effecte upon the aye* 
tern of man will always produce thoee effecU*in every man subject to 
certain persoual idiueyncrasies. While omuy eeaeatiooe resultant from 
poison differ in different men, yet there always nfhst be in all eases well- 
marked symptoms to point like finger poets to the substance that has pro* 
duced tliem. 

Presupposiog of each morbific state not produced by the direct action (rf 
a drug or poison, that there is a cerUiu drug or poieon that is capable of 
producing a similar state, then tlie important symptoms, or keynotes, of the 
drug must correspoud to the intportaut eyiuptoins produced by disease. 

A man is ill, he has vomiting and diarrhoea, thirst, prostraUou, weakness ; 
1 do uot know what made him ill. Uut I do know that Arwiio wilt pn^ 
dues a similar condition wheu it is giveu to a well^mao. Now what is the 
pathological conditiou when Ar$enie is given t Irritation, congestion, 
inflammation of mucous surfaces of the digestive organa When these con* 
ditione result from some unknown cause I see Uiat they are the same that 
the Arnnic will produce. The keynotes of Arunw are prHent, vomiting, 
thirst, diarrhom, and they tell me as plainly as possible here is inflamma« 
tidn of file iutestioes and stomach, gastritis, enteritis. Arunic will produce 
it. Arnnic will cure it. ^ 

Thus (be keynotes or Important ^mptoms produced by a drug must 
always coireepood to the path(^)gical eymptonis of the disease that the 
drug in question will produce. 

Id hunting for Uie keynote we must find the disease. 

It is absurd to say that tlie man who depends on keynotes does not 
understand the pathological changes going on in a patient. He must of 
necesri^, for from the keynotes he must be able to determine the remedy 
that will produce the keynotes and also the pathological condition sin)ila' 
to the disease present 

Hahnemann said that all that it was important to do was to cure the 
patieut by prescribing for the symptoua What symptoms but miini' 
festatioQS w the morbific state known under some dogmatic namel Find 
the drug prododug the symptoms or nosological state and we cure accord' 
iug to the law of siiifllar. 

With thh keynotes as a guide the other minuter symptoms pay be al«> 
discovered.« The important keynote may be a very peculiar one, but what¬ 
ever if is it certuuly lias a reasou for being; back of it tl)erd is the patho* 
logical cLauge produdug it. Aud although we cun not always explaiu the 
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Dr. Coopofi &nd the Remediet iMncioned by lUe nod Pnrrionton. Ip nddition 
to iacroductory mitUr, t full SCHEMA i$ g^ren, coiDpUod froa ibe mo»t trust¬ 
worthy nuUiorttiofl, la tho cmo of nil prurrd romediet. 

OPINIONS EZPBEBBKD. 

^ Dr. Pnocrom, Birkenhead, m H9m<BOp9lhic Worid : ^ Allow oe to con^mtukto 
yotf on t^oiiig iiutis work thnt is more likely to be uecfnl than 1 auticipatod. 
As a mere book, the type and thr paper render it pleaaant to read, it ie eo clear 
and welMedned in iueeotione. Ae a work I darMay it will eliett crMciiDL. For 
myeelf, I any eay I am eurpriacd that an.Y ooe man ibonld hare broug:ht together 
aomnehofthe iiteratare per tabling to the numerona medicinea included. A 
compendium of thf> kind baa been wanted to incorporate theeatra prortngn nnoe 
Allen, nod it ia a great adrantage for ready relerence to hare them all uoder one 
rover. A a regard tlie arrangement of the matter, the bringing together of the 
Clinical hinu, Charmcleristicn, and tbe Belatione in aanociatios with a ooa« 
denaed ayippCQinatology in ao new a form aummarinee under the eye the import- 
ant^iitfa cn what we want to know with regard to each nediolA^ no that ooe 
geU to the aeepe and apirit thereof very qaldkly.** 

Dr. M. Ptcann, of Nutea, Fraooe, write* to the author: * 1 hare ftmtto ^nk 

S ou fer the gmat pleuurn and alao the great profit whlob I derire every day 
rem the reading of your DietUnaty o/ Mat^na M^dieeu, 1 find there, better 
* thannaywlieredie, broughttoMtherim condeoaed, the practical iDdioationa 
•cntterM in Afinn, Heriog, Farrmgeon, ho. It in n greet economy of time, andin 
the part ^aady pahUahed 4hia goM book rnpUeea for me all the rect That it in 
Dot elcluaieely a r44dmi of eaperiencM m tbe healthy ii for me of ao fuaUer j 
it U to me very tuefnl and BK>re praoUoal than ite predeceaaora, and it in thin 
irbibt trill make it mere aod mom appmdntad. For theee reaaona, I await with 
Uv^ iaterant the pubiicitaon of the aeoeod vohnnn.** 

Tba Bamir AomamnoMam FV«apna« of Ortobar agya: " The first wolome goes 
from the letter A to H, ana contains patboo^aslea of Raw MaDuugaa wbioh Aaa 
aov te^i VAPim n ant oratn MATBaia mlDfCJL Tuts fact alowb mapasas it a 
aaouiiTt row raACtitioataa to noeoat rau naavuL Totvua.** 

if.8.^ 6p 4o i mm Pogu yOl 6e seal to any oddtm on of po&twdL 

olto tAe CompanyV ATaw Ohtoioyaa. \ 

finbscriptioaa and inquiries ihoild be avnt direct to ibe Publiahem—t > 

THE UOiKEOPATUIC PUBUSHINO CUMPANV/l^ Wamwicr Lanb, 

LoMOoOf E.C. 
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FUBTHER OPaWM Ok p% O^pKE^S MCtlONABT OF 
FBACTlCAi JUTftBlA MBD2C± 

^ Dr* J* JL HoObMCiiM) if Pittikafg^ D.&iL, irriM: * I pMtl* 

cikrly wwtad t 0 9»j% word anotit joor poM ifolartt Mtdica hthk. Th* flnt 
TolvDo hualmdf Im^ r«iti«rviee^ «ad 1 tad brothers regmrd it ee a 
Hftoet Ymloebk eddliieii to our medke] librer;* We impatiently aw^ the eeeoAd 
rolvBt. It U food Materia Medley and eoablse oae to practice good hooMeo- 
p«Uiy. llort fower ee ! * 

Dr. llM»iaa» Loodoi^ writees Thli li a M<tt4na Med^aad a opleadtd one. 
For yeare 1 have anaiooelj waited for inch a hook. Thia booh has quite exceed¬ 
ed my expeotatioae. It Kmat last arrived at Uaet Vet L haa. 1 read and re¬ 
read it Ftth pUaeure, and atilSee Ua coateau with prodt to mj paUauU aad ray- 
eelf. If hen 1 am tired oat aad ezhauaud I turn to iu pagee for relief, and I an 
never dieai^oiated. The booh haa only one defect, via., the Urdy appearance 
of the aeooiMi volone. Do harry up the publiehen* Life it abort, and the other 
hooka on Materia Mediea are dull aod uaiaieruacinf. Thia lea comneri'ial age. 
Everythifif haa a monetary value. Au inveetmeju Ui yuur buuh f tvea an inieruit 
ot 1W> per cent. The anther of the work baa conferred a benefit on hoauH^ 
path/ which we homnopatha can never repay.*' 

Dr. Baanaan 8. AanoLrgr <of Nice and Viuhy, former^ of Cblcage) writM ; 
**The Irat voUme maket one thiret after the aacoad. One get# to need it Vour 
book ia invaluable to the atudenC, Aod I dadre right here lu thunk you <on behalf 
of all my /riru d'urrms) h«artily for haviv^ put iueh a ireaaurc in our iModa.*' 
Dr. 0. H. Bvaroao, Loadou : ** I congrnuilato you cordially uu the maguiheent 
work yon have bened, and if the eecoud half ie like unto the fir»t )uu have done 
•igoal eervice to the preeeot state of Britlah bomiropaihy,** 

A CoaoMAL Scaecaiaua writes: ** I am ao pleaeed with the Maiaria iVedtea 
that 1 feal 1 fuiat write yon a few lines ou having soaucoeasfuily completed half 
year task. It ia just what 1 wanted—.concsee, yet all the cAarocter^ic vymptotna 
of each remedy are there ; and 1 dud 1 retain a oiiore deffnite picture of a remedy 
than altar atndylog Jahr and the older eUadard works. The paper, type, and 


binding are ee eaotUent that it ia a ireat to read it. The price of the work to 
aahecriben b eatreselj low. 2 am afraid you have been too Hberal in this 
respect; but 1 trust the nuad»er ef copies sold will warrant it." 

C<wrsa says: ** In your work you give us the folk-lore, so to speak, of the 
reB»edy,aod you give the salient pointt by which one remedy can bedistingii^ksd 
from another. Hitherto Ibe great difficulty haa been to remember anything 
abotit the ressedy for any length of time afUr studying it $ the dry fisrsiiyici of 
symptoms has acted as a terrible dsterrent to the youth^l arrant to a know- 
lei^e of homoeopathy. Fom, Aowesep, Us shjicidfy wiU 6s io/or^ itj to fbrget, 
that is* valu^le knowledge in connection with it." 

Dr. PULLA^ London : ** Hearty congratolatione on the appearanooi of the 
DieUonaryt which will be an enduriag monument of yoar ihdiWy and therough 
Baatm 7 of the oemplez teqnireawniB of ineh work. It Is a fine thing to have 
doha,and evsif one who nses the hook will thank yo% for U b.a ndao of 
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EXPERIMENTAL DEMONSTRATION OF THE 
ACTION OF INFINITESIMAL DOSES. 

By Dr. P. Joosset. 

(Tranfliated from VAri Medical of January)* 

Atibr the works of Materja Medioa of HalmemaBU and of bia 
disciples; after the applications of the law of aimUitude and oCtha 
attenuation of viruses in the treatment of diseases by PasteuFi it 
would seem* that the moment had come to realise, on the authori- 
tative teachings of Hippocrates, a truly positive tbeiapeatics,*^ 
therapeutics which* will be not of one school or of one seet, bat 
therapeutics which is really open to all, and can reunite all pfaysi* 
clans who profess to be disciples of the experimental method. 
But a problem remains unsolved, and this is, that of the actum^o/ 

do4e$. 

You tell me that this problem has been solved since moie than 
a century by clinical experience; but I reply that clinical ex* 
perienoe has no value except to phyAcians who are alitady oon* 
yinosd. You speak to our adversaries of clinical proof a thousand 
times repeated of the action of infiaitesimal doses $ they will 
reply,~they are only coincidences or illusions, and they will go 
even beyon<L « w 
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As for experiments instituted upon henUhy men by some of onr 
confreres for tlie demensti'ation of the action of infitiitesimol doses, 
no one will contradict me when I say that these experimontsj 
very few in number, have never produced otl)Cr than fugitive, 
variable, iuconstaut plieiioiaeua and iiicsipahle of currying con- 
viotion* 

The laboratory alone can furnisli the solution of the problem. 
How? Becaose tbe experiments, instituted according to the rules 
of the experimental,method, produce plieuomenn which any one is 
sure to reproduce any time when acting under the same conditions. 

The experfinents, which we are going to report, are the first of 
a series which will demand montlis l)e(brc they can he completed. 
We have commenced with a known suhjtK^t, the action of silver 
upon the development of an alga, the Nifffir, 

Thursday, 19th December 1901—We have sown with Aspergil¬ 
lus Niger six boxes of Petri containing each 40 cubic centimetres 
of the liquid of Raulin. 

Five of these boxes received five centigrams of a trituration of 
metallic silver. 

No. 1 received the first contesimal trihiration ; No. 2 the 
second; No. 3 the third; No. 4 the fourth ; No. 5 the sixth 


tritaratiou. No. 6 did not receive any propurutiou of silver and 
was kept for proof or control. 

All the boxes were kept in a stove rt a temperature ofSb® C. 
2.0tli December, second day. Ti^e proof box has already put forth 

a very latge quantity of mycelium. The sixth trituration scarcely 
presented any traces, and the fourth only a slight turbidity. 

In the evening, the culture in the proof box bad grown consi- 
derahly^ in the sixth trituration the culture' had augmented a 
little; and traces of mycelium could be seen in boxes coutainiog 
the third and the fourth triinrations. 


Jtlat December, third day. Tl)e proof box was filled all ovet 
with mycelium which eommonecd to sporulate. The bottles 
containing tbe sixth, tlie fourth and third triturations developed 
mycelium iu the proporHoTi of the triturations employed, but 
none appfoacbed the pioof bdk and in none was there sporulatiom 
In the box containing the second tritnration three small miissbs 
bf mycelhsm of the size of a pea could be seen. And the box 
wbicb bad reocived the first tritnration presented only little 
ny^ases of smaller size. 
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28iid December^ fourth day. ' Tlie proof box wits black with 
spores. The boxes containing the sixth and the fourth tritura* 
tions bad their myeeliaoi au^meutcd but ^id not present any 
•pores. 

The cnltnres were loft at the tem|>ernture of the laboratory 80^0. 

ZSi'd December, finit day. Tlie proof box was covered with an 
sbupdant production of sporangia borne on very thick mycelium* 

The box which contained the sixth tritaratioii presented s^iorefl. 
less abundaut tliaii the proof box aud the mycelium did not cover 
the whole of its bottom. 

The box couUiniit^ the fourth trituration scarcely presented 
any black points. The boxes oonUiinin^ the thirds tbe second, 
and the first hud very slij^htly gtomi tlieir mycelium aud did not 
present any spores. 

24th December, sixth duy. The evolution oontinned to present 
differences already menlioned ; the third tritnrntion has commenced 
to sporulatc. T)ie second and the first did mmt commeuce to do 
•0 till the seventh day of experiment. 

Tbe boxes were put Imck in tbe stove for dessication of tlio 


cultures, and on the «1Uth Dec., the 11th 
dried cultures weighed as follows: 

day of experiment, tbe 

* lu^he proof box. 

... 16 grammes. 

Id tbe sixth 

tritumUou... 

... 11) 

4 th 

„ ^ * 

10# 

... „ 

„ Srd 

,, 

• » » . 

„ 2ud 

,, ... 

... 1 gr. 5 

„ 

,, ... ... 

... 1 „ 


We repeat this is only the commeuoement of our work, bat we 
have the pleasure to state tliat the sixth trituration of silver, that 
is to say, 'OOOOUOUOOUUOl gr.of metallic silver, has an action, 
proved by the balance, upon the development of the aspergillus 
niger, whence we have proof, on tlio one side, of the action of infi^i- 
tesiittiil doses ou the pheiiomeua of life ; and on tbe other> of the 
presence of our medicines in the sixth triturutiou. 

The technique of these ex{)crimeiit8 were directed by the bead 
of my laboratory, whose knowledges of nuturul historji has beep 
Yory^sefiri on this occasion. * 

VTbis Agurc ii evidsnttT * quslxk«, U should cerUialj be Itw duw IIV 
probably S'^EDJToa, CaL J. MtU. 
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HAHNEMANN ON THE EFFECTS OP COFFEE. 

[^OQgh written bp hr back as 180S, the following obsem* 
tions on the effects of Coffee hj the Founder of Homosopatby;! 
may be read with profit even now. They bare a perennial 
interest. Every cne^ who has the welfare of himself and of 
bis fellowmen at hearty ought to be acqnainted with them* 
We have given them here entire, especially in view o( 'the 
threatened invasion oV* Indian homes, even of the poorest, 
by the growers of ^ Tea, which is no less if not more injurious 
than Coffee. Our eincere and strong beliefj which we declamd 
before the ^inm Commission, is that the money spent in Tea 
and Coffee, would be infinitely better spent, especially by the 
poor, in milk and other articles of food. The poor of India, at 
least, most of whom have scarcely means for one meal a day, 
cannot afford to indulge in these baneful civilised luxuries.^ 
Editob, Cal. J. Med.] 

In order to enjoy*a healthy and long life, man requires foods 
wfaioh contain nutritious, but no irritating, medicinal, parts, and 
drinks which are either merely diluent, or diluent and nutritions 
at the same time, but which contain no medicinal and irritating 
component parts, such as pure spring water and milk. 

In the way of accessaries to stimulate the taste, the only sub* 
stances that have been fouud to be harmless and suitable for the 
human body are kitchen salt, suga^; and vinegar, all ^hree in 
small, or at all events, moderate quantities. 

All other accessaries, which we term spices, and all spiritnous 
and fermented liquors, bear a greater or less resemblance to medu 
cines in their nature. The nearer they resemble medicines, the 
more frequently and the more copiously they*are taken into our 
bodies, the more objectionable are they, the more prejadioia] to 
health and long life. 

•Most objectionable of all is the frequent use of pnrely medicinal 
en)i>stances of great power as articles of diet. 

Among the ancients, wine was the only purely medicinal drink, 
bat the wise Oreeks and Romaos at least never dmuk it without 
diluting H plentifully with itater. 

In modem times many more purely medicinal drinks and<ooh* 
dimMits have been added to our diet; snuffing and smoking 
tobacco, ohewi^ tobacco and bemp-leaves, eating opium and 
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agaric, drinkiiig braodj, seTero) kicda of etimulating and modi- 
dDal beers^ tea* and coffee. ^ 

Hedicinal things are substaneea that do not noarish, hot alter 
the healthy conditioa of the body; any alteration, however, in the 
healthy state of the body conetHatei a kind of abnormal, morl^ 
condition.t 

Ooffee is a purely medrcioal sabetanee. 

Ail medicines have, in strong doses, a Aoxious action on the * 
•enaations of the healthy in^vidoal. No one ^ver sotoked tobaocw 
ibr the first time in his life without disgust; no healthy penon 
ever drank unsugared black coffee for the first titne in his life 
with gusto—a hint given by nature to shun the first oceaston for 
transgressing the laws of heaHh, and not to trample sofrivolonsly 
under onr feet tbs warning instinet implanted in us for the pro* 
servatioD of our life. 

By continuing tbe use of these medieiualartidos of diet (where* 
to fashion and example seduce us), habit gfadually extinguishes 
the noxious impressious that they at first made upon us; they even 
.become agreeable to us, that is to say, the disagreeable impres* 
sioDS their ingestion at first produced do not strike us so much as 
^ we go on using them, and their apparently agreeable effects upon 
our organs of sensation giadually become necessary to us. The 
ordinary run of mankind esteems oven factitious want^ss happi* 
ness, and gradually associates with their satisfaction the idea of 
relish. • 

Perhaps also, inasmuch as by their use we become to a certain 
degree sickly, our instinct tries from time to time at least to alle¬ 
viate this indisposition occasioned by tbe continued use of these 
medicinal articles of diet, by uaeaus of the palliative relief which 
they are capable of aSbixiiDg to the malady produced from time 
to time by themselves. 

•ChocoUte betonp to tho nutntloos articles, wtiea it ia Dot too highly ipf^; 
otherwise It u ok^ectionable, or eroa hurtful. * 

fla proportion u the substances we medicines cati moke tbe healthy body 
^ck, so are they calculated to reinove the abaormol states dangerous to life, 
which go by the name oT Aseasee. The sole^eiid of medidaes ooDse<|usntly Is, to 
change theabooraol, Iho morbid state, that is, to transform H iaU^ health. Used 
b^Nnseivei, and when no disease U preeeot, they ore absolutely hurtful things 
fbr htaltb and aormal life. Tbetr frequent uss os articles of diet deraugee tho 
barttonious ooncerdiAce of our organs, undermines health and shortens Itie. A 
wholesoBte modioliie for a healthy«i]idindiial is aoocitradioti& ofterma 
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In order to, understand tliia proposition| we must take into 
consideration tile fact that all medicines produce in tlie body con« 
ditions the opposite of one another. Their cofAmencing action 
ffiftmarf actionj is the direct opposite of tlieir eeconda^y actioHy 
that tS| of the state they leave behind in the body j^vhen their 
primary action has ccsise<1 some honi-H.^ 

Most medicines produce, both in their pritnary and secondary 
action^ disturbances in the healthy body and disajrreeahle sensa* 
tions and pains, a certain set of these in their primary action and 
another opposite set in their secondary action, and even their pro* 
longed employment excites no ugrecablo effects in the healthy 
individual. 

Only the few medicinal stil>stance8 that the rcfinemeDt of a 
■enaua! world has chosen to introduce among articles of diet,t 
form in some degree, an exception to this, at least in their primary 
action. They possess the peculiar property, wheu continued to 
be used in moderation, to create in their primary action a sort of 
artificial exaltation of the ordinary state of health, an artificial 
exaltation of the life and almost only agreeable sensations, whilst 
the disagreeable effects their secondary action tends to develop 
remain for some time of little importance, a$ long an ike individnal 
ii pretty wU in health, and lemU in other reepecU a heaMiy and 
natnral mode of life. 

To this small class of roedicinca iot^vKluced into our' dietary 
belongs coffee, with its partly agreeable, partly disagreeable 
effecte, both of which, strange though it may appear, are but 
little known. 

Ito irregular, unrestricted use in ordinary life, at almost all 
times of the day, its employment in such various strength and 
quantity, its preparation under the most dissimilar conditions, its 
general use by persons of the most various ages and constitutions, 
cf^ie most different health and habits of life, deprives the 
observer of all means of seeing its action aright, and makes it ex¬ 
cessively difficult to ascertain its tnie action, and thence to draw 
pure inferences. So a disk may l)e covered with the clearest 

oluraetors and words, but alf will he unrecogiibable if the disk be 

•* 

egor instaaos, to-day jsUp ponder pargss, and to-uorrow sod tha neat day 
tktrs loUoirt coatCipalioa 

c t Asie ere, m bibre said, wxnr, spirits, opiiua, tobacoo, teii» coffse, itc. 
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tvliirled round with grent rapidity; in that case everything rnive 
together, even to the eyee of the most shnriAeighted. 

• Tt ie only by accurate, prolonged, itnprejndiccil observation, ai 
free as possible from all eoarce of deception, and by carefully 
tracing bao'k tbc phenomena to their cause, that ^Yc can obtain 
accurate knowledge respecting the most important of all 
beverages, coffee. « 

Its primary action is in general a more or less agreeable exalta¬ 
tion ofthe vital activity; the animal, tbc natural, aiul the vital 
functions (as they are called) are srtiBcially exalted^by it during 
the first hours, and the secondary action that ensues gradually 
after the lapse of several hours is the opposite—disagreeable feel¬ 
ing of existence, a lower degree of vitality, a kind of paralysis of 
the animal, natumi and vital functions.^ 

When a person unaccustomed to the use of cofibe drinks a 
moderate quantity, or one accustomed to i^s use drinks an im* 
moderatef quantity, for the fir^t hours the sclf-coiisciousness, the 
feeling of his existence, of his H(e, becomes more lively. He gets 
a circumscribed redness of the cheeks, a redness wlueh does not 
become gradually lost in the surrounding parts, but which 
•pivsentsthe appearance of a well-dcnucd red spot. The forehead 
and pofrns of the hands become warm and moist. He feels 
Warmer ^nm before ; lie feels agri'cahly, yet uneasify warm. 
TJiere occurs a kind of voluptuous palpitation of the heart, some* 
what resembling that occuring during great joy, Tlio veins of 
the bauds swell. Externally alsct he is warmer to the feel than 

* nntuial, but this wanntli never comes to the length of beat, even 

• after a large qiianlijy of coffee (it sooner turns into general per¬ 
spiration) ] none ever lK*uome burniug hot. 


♦“When I ftwak** in Ihe morninc,” a-tUcs aconteel, <'onaumniate coffW-dr jok¬ 
ing lady, “I have elio poiv<»r ©f tbtakin<>, and tbc acrivily ©fan oyt^ter.” 

t The expression modfiratcund ttuModo’ttfe must only te imdoriitooH inarelttiVe 
and individual sense; they cannot bo doSnod i*y tixod and h^rei of 

nnlverwil accqitatum. Thus a curtain prineo. IL O. v. C., roaml iti luxur^^ who U 
now dead, required fur an alio wan cr, fv<Ty tiim* ho drank oullc(v an infusion of 
fourteen ounces of the roasted besm, whereas jve meet wjfli persons are Tory 
•tr^ly affected by u quarter of on ounce. l-Ach perwn must fix hi# otni stand. 
s*^Msording;*ni liU preuibr corporeal system. One cun lq,*ur more than another. 
Moreover the whole series uf ngroi^blr Kymptoma of Die prinury action of coffoo 
I huvo here described does not appear iti everyone, at all events not all at oftoa, 
but only ono at a Lime, some in ouc^ others in auother, in (bis one more, ia that* 
fewer. » ^ 
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Prince of mind, attentioii, ajinpatby become more actiTc than 
ID the healthr natural state. All external objects appear to excite 
a feeling of plesieure, thej take on, if I may be allowed the expres* 
aion^ a joyous varnish, and if the quantity of ooffee taken was 
very {freat, they assume an almost oveNpleasinglnstre.^ During 
the first hours the coffee drinker smiles conteuted with himself and 
with all external objector a&d this property it was that mainly 
'tended to make coffee a social beverage. All the agreeable sensa* 
tions communicated are speedily increased to enthasiasm (though 
only for a short time). All sorts of disagreeable recollectioosi or 
disagreeable natural feelings cease during this kind of blessed 
fever. 

In the healthy natural states of the human being, left to them* 
aelves, disagreeable sensations roust alternate with agreeable ones; 
this is the wise arrangement of our nature. During the primary 
action of this medicinal beverage, however, all is deligbt, and even 
those corporeal funolions which in tiie natural state of health are 
accompanied by an unpleasant sensation almost bordering on pain, 
are now performed with extreme ease, almost with a kind of 


pleasure. 

In the first moments or quarters of an hour after awaking, par¬ 
ticularly when this takes pbice earlier than usual, every Cue who 
is cot liring completely in a state of rude nature, has a disagree¬ 
able feeling of not thoroughly awakened consciousness, of con¬ 
fusion, of laziness, and want of pliancy in the limbs; it is difficult * 
to move quickly, reflection is a labour. 

But, see, coffee removes this natural disagreeable sensation,, 
this discomfort of the mind and body, almost instantaneously;we 


suddenly become completely alive. 

After completing our dny^s labour we must, in the course of 


nature, become lazy; a disagreeable feeling of weight and weati- 


nkss in our bodily and mental powers makes us ill-hamoured and 


e If (h« of coffee teVen be Immodentelj great and the bo^y rery ex- 

atsbie tad quite unoied to coffee, tbere occurs a semilatml headache, from tbs 
Bppsr part of the parietal bone to the bass of tbs braia. Tbs cerebral membraost 
of tbb a)so seem to be painfoNy K*DsiUve. The hands and feet become eeld; 
on the brow'and palms cold sweat appears. The disposition becqmes irritable 
tod iotolerast $ nc one oan do anjibiogto please him. Re is anxious aDd^fembl- 
ing, restless, wespe almost without cause, or smiles almost involuntarily. After a 
few boors, sleep comes on, out of which be eccMionally starts up la iffHgbt. I 
bave sesq this rare state two or three tunes.* 
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tfCHf and aorapeU os to give oortelvea op to tbo requisite rest 
and sleep* « 

This CTOBSMSS and lasioees/ this disagreeahle weariness of mind 
and body on the approach of natural sleep, rapidly disappears on 
taking this medicinal be?erage, and a disp^siou of sleepiness, a 
factitious liveliness, a wakefulness tn defisDce of nature occurs* 
la order to live we require food, and see! nature compels us to 
seek it and to replace what has been lost, by hunger, or gnawing 
uncomfortable seosatioa in the stofnaeh, a toymen ting longing for 
food, a quarrelsome cit^sness, cliillinees, exhaustion, &e* 

Not less uncomfortable is the feeling of thirst, ftor is it less a 
wholesome provision of nature. Besides the longing desire for 
liquids which our body needs for its restoration, we are tormented 
by a dn'iiess of the throat and mouth, a dry beat of the whole 
body, that to a oertein extent impedes the respiration, a restless* 
uess, &c* 

We drink eoflee—and seel we feci but little or nothing more of 
the painful sensations of hunger, nor of the anxious, longing sen- 
eatiou of thirst. Crenuine coSee-drinkers, 06 {)eoiaUy those ladies 
addicted to its use, who are deprived of tlie opportunity of recover- 
ing from the bad effects of this drink by occasionul exercise in the 
o^n air, experience little or nothing more of tlie real sensations 
of hunger and thirst. In this case tlte Wly is chested of its 
nutriintuit and drink, and^the cutaneous vessels are at the same 
time uniialurally forced to absorb from the atmospheic ns much 
moisture as is requisite to carry on tlu! (nnetions of life. Confirm¬ 
ed coScc* drink era pass much more urine than the quantity of fluids 
they drink. TIte most natural demands of nature are stifled. (Thus 
they gradualiy ap^oach—^thanks be to the divine beverage !—to 
the cotulition of the blessed spirits above; a true com men cement 
of beatification here below.) 

The all-bountiful Preserver of all living beings, made the healthy 
man feel lineom for table on taking exercise immediately after 
having satisfied bis appetite with food ; this uncomfortaUe feeling 
was intended to compel us to leave off our business and to rest 
both the \jody and ilie mind, in orddrthat the important function 
^^Kgestidn might be commenced undisturbed. A lassitude of 
body aud mind, a constriction in the region of thestomaoh, a kind 
qf disagreeabte pressure, a fullness and tension in the al>d<meB| 
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tto., on taking exercise^ remind ns, when we attempt to exert our 
energies immediately after a meal^ of tlie rtwt that is now required 
—and if we attempt to exereise our thinking faculty, there occurs 
a lassitude of the mental |>owers, a dulnossof the head, a colduesa 
of the limbs, accompnnied by warmth of the fuee; and the pres* 
give seusatiou in the stomach, combined with a disagreeable sen¬ 
sation of tension in the aUlomeu* becomes still more intolerable, 
proving that exerting the mental powers at the commencement of 
the process of digestion is more unuatunil cud more hurtful than 
even exertion of the body. 

Coffee puts a sudden stop to this hissitude of mind and body, 
and removes the disagreeable sensation in the abdomen after a 
ineal« The more refined gourmands drink it immediately after 
dinner—and they obtain this unnatural effect in a high degree. 
They become gay, and feel as light os though they had taken 
little or nothing into their stomach. 

The wise regulator of our imturc has also sought to compel us 
by disagreeable sensations to evacuate the accumulated excrement. 
There occurs nn intolerable anxiety conjoined with a no less dis- 
agreonbte feeling of straining, whereby all tlie agreeable sensations 
of life are put a stop to, and, as it were, swallowed up in it, until 
the evacuation is commenced. It is n necessary part of our nature 
that there jihould bo some eff >rt in the expulsion of the excrements. 

But this has been provided against by the retining spirit of our 
age,, which has sought to elude this law of natui*e likewise. Id 
order artificially to promote and Imsteu the time required for 
digestion, which iu the order of tilings is several hours, and to 
escape the anxious, frequently slowly increasing call to stool, the 
degenerate mortals of our times, who strain after enjoyment and 
have*a childish dread of all uncom for table sensations, find their 
means of escape in coffee. 

pur intestines excited hy coffee (in its primary action) to more 
rapid penslaltic movements, force their contents but half digested 
D^ore quickly towainls the anus, and the gourmand iuiagiues he 
has discovered a splendid digestive agent. But the liquid chyme 
whidi serves to nourish the bbdy can in this short time neither be 
properly altered (digested) in the stomach, nor sufficiently ts4«L 
vp by the absorbents in the iutestinal canal; lienee the mass passes 
the unnaturally active bowels, without parting with loore 
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tlian the half of ite notritioiie part icles for the supply of the body, 
at)d arrives at the excretory orifice still in a hulf-liqiiid state. Of 
« a truth a most excellent di^sLive n^nt, far surpassing uature t 

Moreover, during the evacuation itself the anus is excited by 
tlie primoty action of the coffee to more rapid dilatation and con^ 
traction, and the faeces pass out soft, almost without effort, and 
more frequently than in the case of healthy individuals who do 
not partake of coffee. 

These and other natural pains and disngreeAiIe sensations, which 
are a part of the wise orderiug of our nature, are diminished and 
rendered almost uiuioticeablc hy the primary action of cofFee^and 
the disastrous effects of this are not perceived, or even dreamt of. 

Even the sexual desire, which in our age has )>eeu exalted into 
the chief of all pU^sui*et<, is excited hy the primary notion of 
coffee more than hy any otlier artificial means. As quick as light* 
niiig there arise voluptuous images in tlie mind from very moderate 
exciting caum5, und the excitation of the geniUils to complete 
ecstasy becomes the work of q few seconds; the ojactilatiou of the 
semen is almost irrost min able. The sexual d<*sire is excited by 
coffee from ten to fifteen years too soon, in the tcndcrest, imma* 
Un est age, in both sexes ; a refiucmeut^ that 1ms the most percep¬ 
tible influence on our morality and mortality—not to speak of the 
earlier impotence that follows as a natural con sequence* there from. 

In an individnul of very irritable temperament, or who has 
already been enervated by the copions use of coffee and a sedent¬ 
ary life, the effects I have mentioned appear in a still more pro¬ 
minent light. Every unprejudiced person must perceive iu the 
corporeal derangements and sensatious efTceted by coffee, some¬ 
thing unnatural, an over-stimulation. Au excessive sensitiveness, 
or a gaiety greatly disproportionod to the object of it, a tenderness 
almost partaking of a convulsive character, au inordinate sorrow¬ 
fulness, a wit tliat is not altogether under the restraints of reason, 
an excessive distortion of the featorea approacln ng to caricature, 
under circumstances where n mere smile, a little joke, a slight 
perplexi^, a moderate expression of grief or sympathy, would 
have sufficed. , 

* Eiuoymsot! enjoyment! is tho crjr of our age^quicker, uDiotsrrepted 
ei^jnent of life at whatsvsr eost! mad Uim objoct »to a c«^taiu degree attaiued 
by neaai of this beverage, (bat aereleratos aod equaudors the vital power. * 
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se 

Eren the irtosclee of the reet <A the bodj exhibit m nnimtml 
excessive activity—all is life, aH is motion (though there may be 
hat little caose for it) during the first boor after partukiog of* 
etrong^ or (to use the often inaccanite language of the world) fooj 
cofibe* The ideas and tliepieturee <A tbe fancy flow in'nipid snc** 
eessioD and iu a continooos stream liefore the seat of tbe imagine* 
tion and sensation in thf brain—an artificially accelerated, artifi* 
eially exalted life I 

Id the nataral st&te we require some efibrt to remember clearly 
things long past; immediately after taking coffee the stores of 
aaeraory spring, so to s])eak, intooiir monlh^^ndthe consequence 
often is loquacity, hurried chuttering, and letting things escape 
from our lips that vre ought not to have spoken about. 

Modcivition and purpose are entirety n wan ting. The cold con¬ 
siderate earnestness of onr forefn there, tbe firm steadfastness of 
will, of resolve, and of judgment, the endumnoe of the not rapid 
but powerful roovemculs of the I>ody, adapted to tbe object in view 
that need to constitute tbe original national character of the 
Germane—the whole sublime original stamp of our descent die* 
appears before this medicinal beverage, and changes into over* 
hasty disclosures, hurried resolves,immaiured ji^lgmeifts, frivolity, 
clmngeableness, tulkntiveness, irresedution, flighty mobiUty^of tbe 
muscles, withoot tlie productiou of any durable impression, and 
theatrical behaviour.^ « 

I* well know that in order to revel in tbe dreams of fancy, in 
order to compose frivolous novels, and light, playful witticisms, 
the German most drink cofi^ the German lady requires strong 
coffep in order to sparkle with wit ai»d sentiment iu fashionable 
circles. The ballet dancer, the improvi^tor, the conjuror, the 
juggler, the sliurpor, and tlie keeper of a furo-bank, all require 

* Who can tell what enervactns dIeietSepraethrM k wai hj wlneb tbose adtaSr* 
al>!e berok virtoes of patriotism, love of ehildrvo, inviolable cooatanpy, unshake* 
aUe and strict folSimeot of deties (tbe weli-known attrlbates of bjr* 

gone times] have in ov dajs almost all dwindled down tnto paltry egodsm I 
likewise tbe ibigle heroic crimef of tbe ages aud of remote antiqmty, the 

antigeniSls pf ihoee virtues, are wMv-a-daya (by what enervating dibtetie prao*> 
tieesf; q)Ut «|> into petty kitrigues, cooeealed trickeries and artifice^, and distri¬ 
buted over myriads of iQdividttals<-^mp4dllng tbe t»oonte*v4iiated pen^lfo 
exercise meb camion every step be takes! Wbiob is the more Ic^ariovs, a single 
boBib>iheU or amiljioa of invinbU books distributed every where to erteb tbe 
ftet of tbe unwary t 
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coffee^ as )ike<f ise the fashionable musieian for bis (finptditv 
ofezeoQtiou, aud the omnipresent fash!ODaI>le»pb;sician, to enable 
him to msh thron^h his niitetf visits id a forenoon. Let ns 
le»Te to these people their nn natural stimulunt, together with ita 
evil effects to their own health and the welfare of mankind I 
But this biuch is at least certainj—the most refined seasualitt^ 
the most devoted debauchee^ conld have discovered on the whole 
surface of the ^lobe no other dietetic fnedieinn) snbstanee besidee 
coffee,^ capable of chan^in^ onr nainil feelil^gs for some bonvs into > 
affreeubic ones otily, of ]>rodncin^ in us for some hours rather a 
javia)> even a petulant s:aiety, a livelier wit^ an exalted tioagtns* 
tioD above what is natural to our temperament, of qiiiekeniiig tW 
movement of our muscles toakind of ti^mblin^ activity, of spur* 
ring on the ordinary quiet pace of oar digestive aod excretory 
organs to double velocity, of keeping the sexual practice in an 
almost involuntary state of excitation, of silencing the useful 
pangs of hunger and thirst, of banishing blessed sleep from our 
weary limbs, and of urtiHcially producing in tliem even a kind of 
liveliness when the whole creutiou of our Itemisphere fulfils its 
destiny by enjoying refreshing repose in the lilent lap of night. 

Tims we d(‘S]iotii*Hl1y overthrow the wise arrangement of nature 
but not. injury to OHrntlree ! 

Wlicn the first transient effect of coffee has departed after a few 
hours, there follows gradually the opposite state, tie recoadary 
Tlie more striking the former was, so much the niotw 
observable and disagreeahle is llie latter. 

All persons do not suffer equally from the abuse of a giediciaal 
beverage«ne]) «ns coffee is. 

Our systems aw so admirnhly arranged tint if we live ajtteaily 
to nature in other reejfecfSy a lew errors in diet, if they be not 
great, aw tolerably lianuless. 

p Thus, for mslancc, the day-labourer or peasant in Germany 
drinks brandy, which is so pernicious in itself, almost every mor-* 
ning ; but if he only take a small portion at a time, he will often 
attain a pretty considerable ago. His health suffers little. The 
excellence of his constitution and bis otherwise healthy mode*of 
‘ life counteract the injurious effects of hU dram almost without 
letting a tra<*e appear. « 

Now, if instead of brandy the day-laboiner or peoMint drink a 
couple of cups of weak coffee, the same thing occurs. His Robust 
body, the vigorous exercise <ff his litnlis, and the quantity of fresh 
air he inhales every day, repel the hurtful effects of his Ijjsverage^ 
and his health suffers little or nothing in consequence. , 

^V(R the bad effects of coffee liecome much more peroeptibla 
when these favourable cirenmstauces are not preseut. 

(To be concluded J 

* A&4 to s esrUiu exteot tea alio. 
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REVIEW. 


H^gioual Leaden. By E. B. N::s]i, M.D.> Author of ^^lieiiders in 

Hom<top;itl»io Tli€r«p€utic8,” "Leaderjj in Typhoid/^ Boericke 

&TaitVh Plnliidtjlphiii, 190i. 

We have apolnj^ize for the di»lay in noticing this hook, pspoeinlly 
as it, like its two predeci^ors, U oinioGiidy prnctteal and scKiud. 

Tiie plan of tlie work is quite mivid, ingenious, nnd very help* 
ful to the memory. The symptoms »r<* printed on the outer side 
of the page and tl)e nnines of the several remedies arc printed 
against them at Ihe inner margin in such a way that it can be 
covered by an ordinary b<x>k mark. A boantilul uluminum murk 
is actually furnished with the book, saving the ivader the trouble 
of making one for liimself. So the symptom or group of 
aymptoms can be gnewd nt, if it is not known, and kno^n by 
aiUrwards looking at it, if not correotiy given. This helps to 
faeUn it upon the memory/^ We aro afraid the word giveo” ia 
here misleading. Naturally one would interpret the seiiteiioe ns 
given ia the l>ook/* which the author does not mean. He evident* 
fy means guessed at/^ The following speoimeu will show how 
toe piaa has been executed: 

BONES. 

Swelling of the bones; neci'osis, especially of lower \ 
j»Wr J 

Bone pains at night, or deep olcem affecting the ? Aunun 
bones, after abuse of Mercury or sypliilitic taint. ) 

Bone paius at oight; hones inflamed, mostly the l 
ends. / 

Scrofula when other remedies fail, rachitis, caries, ] 
necrosis, to i^each the root of the evil and destroy the r Tbsrtl 
cause (Burucli). ) 

Pain in the periosteum of the long bones, especially ] 
the tibia, 11101*60664 at night in bed and damp weather j [ 

touch iotolerable. j 

Bruises and other mechanical injuiies of hones and \ 
{teriosLeum. / 

To.be thonght of in aSections of the hones, when 
there is present great sensitiveness to the sligtost 
touch, or even tlie sligtest dressings. 

.*''Skostbsis of skull and 0ther lioncs, with l>oring" 
pi^oa wbii^ drive to despair, cs])ecinlly when syphilitic 
CT tter the abdse of Mercury* 

^ Caries aod >ery paioful ulcers, which affect the 
'‘boaes aud pierce them to the marrow* 
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Oftlo.oit 

Fluor, ftu 

Merp. 

Hit 00. 
BFPML 
AnfUit 



Tflrdv development of l)ony twuc<», wiUi lymplintic 
enlnr^meutfl, fontsuielles c\ose too slowly^ und teeth 
come too blowiy. 

Disease of l>oncA, porticnlorly of hug bones, caries 
or ue'srosis of psoric or syphilitic no lure. 

Bone pains inereasod nt iiig’ht; boring pains in 
exostoHce. 

Syphililic hone pnhis, espAiully after abuse of 
Mercury; pricking pains. ^ 

Carious ulcers, pains worse fi*om sundown to sunrise. 

Caries of tubular bones, with abiiormarcraving for 
coffee. 


Oule. 

phos. 

FlMs. so. 


flUlcos. 

Oslo, oot 
Itmlsf. 

XsUlod. 



Aunim 

mtl. 


Fhior. so. 



Bones aflected along sutures or at symphyses. 

Periosteal inflammation, with burning, gnawings 
tearing pains; sensution os if bones were being scrap* 
ed witii a kuife. 

Inflammation, swelling, canes and necrosis of bones 
in subjects who lock vitul warmth, or arc very seoaitive 
to cold. 

Curvature of hones, especially of spine and long 
bones; e&ti'emitics dofortned. 

Chronic periosteal rheumatism, distressing aching 
pains in l<mg bones, sumelimes with nodes (syphilitic). 

Chronic perit>sien1 rlu'uointwm, nocturnal IxTne pains 
drive to de«(|»uir (^iypUihlic or Mercurial, or both). 

Syphilitic b<jnc ailbeiions, particularly after the 
abuse of Mercury, caries of nasid bones, fetid ozena, 
pains itiereuscd at night. 

In bone diseases and varicose veins of old people, 
follows Silicca well. 


In this way the author has given the characteristic symptoms 
.or regional leaders as he calls them, under twenty-four heads, as 
Mind, Ilciul, Gcnmil Pace, Sight and Eyes, &c, ^ 

The motive of the author for offering this (his) third book to 
the profession is topnt into such form (for committal and refresh* 
mcnl} some of the lending symptoms of many remedies as to 
make the road to a pniclicsil nndei'S tan ding of our Mafena M^dica 
as plain anh as easy to be followed aft possible/' and therefore 
n^H^Ijrily in i^ccognifion of the fact that not all the sj^mptoms 
appearing in the Materi.'i Medica are equally valuable, some of 
which, not being patliogenclicdrectsatuU,are absolutely worth less. 
Such being tiie case there mpsi be sifting of the^gename from 
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tlie I7>timn9, and tlita pmceaa^ the nntlior tell? U6j ^'has oeoupied 
the time and painatakin^ care of tiie beat ol^ervers of our achool 
for muny yeara, anVl the work is still ^otn;> on, and must con* 
tinue to^ jn in the years to come* Nevertheless/' suysbe vety 
properly, we must, as sttiileiits, with the reliable, and as 
pmetitioners retain'ibr ready use what we have/' Such a com¬ 
pilation, we may add, has the benellcial effect of helping on the 
aiftingf process, hy the elimination in the 0001*86 of trial of f>hose 
symptoms which we K^ve been eousidering ns reliable but which 
prove to he not so. 

From the apecivi^n we have jpveii it will he evident that the 
title of the book is, strictly apeaking, not quite correct. Bane^ 
exist to all «tbe regions of the liody, constituting its hard frame¬ 
work, iiud therefore catmot be looked upon as lorming a region. 
This will be more evident fntm some of the other headings, such 
as ''Chill, Fever and Sweat," '‘Generalities," ^'Causes atid 
Modalities," Constitution and Tefn|>er.unent," none of which 
^iD hy any stretch of the imagination bo brought under the 
category of “regions of the IxKly." The headitig “Chill, Fever 
and Sweat," we may remark in passing, is scarcely logical, 
inasmuch as the constituent symptoms of Fever ai*e—Cldll, Heat, 
and Sweat, one or two of which may be absent. The author 
evidently takes fever fur heat, which is u vulgar notion, and 
almuld not have been adopted in a scientific work. 

From the specimen we have given it will he seen that tlie 
cbameteristic symptoms given under each drug have bpen iVelf 
chosen, timugh it will also l)e seen tbat the list ia susceptible of 
iioprovefneut both as regards the number of drugs aud the 
aymptoins. For instance, it is a stvious omission to make no 
BVsotioii of such remedial agents us Ueela larA and Co/teaioli^Hm^ 
under diseases of bones, tlie furnu^r of which has l>ecn found 
useful iH exostoses, es|>ccially of the jaws, and in bony tumors 
(oeteo-streoma), and the lutW in indararnution of ends ul long^ 
bones, commenclngat one or other end of the diaphysesor shafts. 
But Ute author has dissirtned criticism by saying iu tlie 
Preface: " Ko doubt 1 have left out some that are us vahiahle 
aa tliose that are in; but let each add to them ' as seemetli good ' 
aud thus become a contributor." 

Kotwilbetaoding what we have said, the book is eminently a 
practical and sale guide in tliecludceof remedies, and deserves to 
ne read by both student and |iriictiii(iiier. \Vc have no doubt that 
tke author will becouae liia own contributor, and make the work 
laore complete and pfwtect rin the second edition which we are 
aara wilFsoon be called lor. The get-up of the Itor^k—typogmj^^v, 
|«ptrr, binding—is excellent, aud the size {*ermita it w be curried 
ui the '|Ma;keL 
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EDITOR'S NOTES, 

TmTnnziitjr of Hedgohogs to Oantbaridea. 

* Hedgehogs, secording to Aiexaiider Ellingers, are immime to the 
tozie ootAoa of oantharides. Horvath lias known a hedgehog to eat 
80 gram Dies* of live eantbaridee, containing 10 ceDtigrammes of oen* 
tharidinf during 24 hours without suffering the least harm, lliis is a 
large dose compared with that which a hugian being con tolerate } 
thus, a fifth of a milligramtne causes albuminuria in a human adu1t| 
whilst two eenrigrammes constitute a lethal dose/ EUinger finds that 
the letha) dose for a hedgehog is 10 centigrammes intravenous 
injection, and that a dose of two centigrammes bos no effect on the 
animal's kidneys. These otgans are callable of eliminating large 
quantities of cantharidin without causing any organic lesion. The 
contharidin so excreted retains, however, its toxic action on other 
animals. It is interesting to note that the skin of the hedgehog is 
susceptible to the irritant action of cantharidin.»£a»es<, I>ec.Sl,l901 

Bed Dnat Analysif. 

Mr. Barae, in the Journal of the Meteorological Societj^ gives an 
analysis of a sample of the dust which he collected at Fiume 
(Hungary) on the 10th of March during the red dusbahower known 
*as^ie *^rain of blood.’' The dust analysed os follows : 

per cent. 

^Silica. •• .<• ... ••• ... .•» 40.^9 

9 

Sesquioxide of lion *.9.9fi 

Alumina.. ... 12.10 

Peroxide of mangHOese... ... 1.99 

Xiime.*.. ••• ••• ... ... ... ... 11»4S 

Magnesia ... . ... ... O.TO 

Carbonic acid. 8.96 

Organic matter . 6.48 

Also traces of soda, sulphuric and hydrochloric adds, etc. With a 

microscope of 640 diameters M. Barac found that the principal mass 

was color leas, with coloiwd ]>arttclea of irregular form partly made up 

of angular fmgmeLits of cryetidR, also mineral particles and slUcious 

skeletons of micro-organisms, and lastly particles of soot. A further 

examinatian showed the existence of* well-formed rhotnbehedra ot 

cgHigU and cubes of common salt As regards sise, the^ mystaline 

partioles varied fitun a minimum of 0.00004 inch to 0.00007 inch 

mean and 0.002 maximum^ while the yellow and structnreieaa particle 

reached 0»00046 inch.—^merieon^ December 31,1901. 
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Tetanus Antitoxin. 

lo reporting 4 cam of tetunna trentod hy antitoxin, stiictly accord¬ 
ing to the precepts of Behring, B. Mollers (Z>au^. nud, WoeKt Nov* 
21st, 1901) points out that, although there ia no unajiimit/ ot 
opinion with regard to the value of the semtn treatment, there 
appears to be onij a few cases reported which recovered tn which the 
serum was injected within thirty hours of the initial symptoms, and in 
which at least 100 units were used, and it is not at all certain that the 
recovery in these cases was due to the antitoxin. Animal experiments 
show that when injected soon after the infection with twelve times the 
lethal dose the rabbit can iie saved, but if the space of time after infe> 
iionis increase Utger q*mntitles are required until six hours, when 
antitoxin injections are useless. It is therefore not to be expected that 
in human beings, wlien the infection has<>courred a considerable time 
before, antitoxin could lio of any avail. However, in ease any unbound 
toxin is still ciraulating, antitoxin should l>e injecte<l as sonn as {mds- 
sible, blit tlie niost inipoHaut use of it rests in its appHcatiou at once 
in cases of wounds suited in such a way as to render it possible for 
tetanus to develop therefrom. The caws reported were severe ones, 
large quantities of antitoxin were injecte*! very early, and yet death 
occurred in all cases without any benetit having l>eon oliserved which 
could be ascribed to theti'e;itment.— Bril, Jled. /oum, Dec. 21,1901. 

Sectilar Variation of the Earth’s Uagrnetism. 

Raulin ftaimK t; havi* discovorH) a rvvoluUonof the north innsnetic 
pole about the geographical \hjW along tlTu 70th |>jindlcl of latitude, 
arurmaintains tintt such a iwiohifion wuuld explain all the secular 
variation obsurvutiou^ iuadf> in Kuix>|»e mid in the Atlantic. The 
period of the I'evolution is 600 ymra. Jn 16C4 the declination w'hs 
zero at Faria. In 1580 it was 11 deg. 30 min. east. In 1814 it 
reached its greatest weaUsm value (22 deg. 34 min.). Since then it 
has undergone s at4»u!y diminution. In 2264 the pole will have 
completed its revolution, hiuI airived Inick in the meridian of Paris, 
The dip must decreaae from the maximum of the 6iat observation in 
1671 (75 deg.) all the time until the arrival of tlje pole in the meridian 

NO fnr. For in 1814 it was 68 deg, 
34 min., in 1830 67 deg 40 jnin., and in 1865 it was 65 deg. 58 min. 
Its atniieum will prubahly be 62 deg. 12 min. The authbr suggests 
as % cause t>f this motion a legging of tlie liquid or viscous ce^^js pf 
tbewirtli behind the cnist in its revalntiou toward the east—V. 
RanKn, Comptes Kendus, Novemlier 4, 1901, in Sci4nt^ Ammcan 
^SuppUnwrUf December 21, 1901. 


of Paris. This it hfn* done atea^lily 
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The Use of Insects as Food. 

M. Dfl^n, a French eotuinologut, has raceiiU; vritton nn article 
ill wljicli bo I'ecominetiHd certain insects as an article o( diet. He 
filMalcA with autijority, having not only read through the wliole litera- 
tiira of insect-eating, hut 1 laving hiniaelf tasted sevei*al biindreda of 
gpectcB mw/lK)iled, frieih broiIe<), roasted, auil bashed. He has even 
eaten apidera, but iloes not reeoinmenil tliem. Cockroaches, however, 
be says, form a oioat delicions soup. Poinded in a mortar, put 
through a sieve, and poured inUi water or l)eef stock. Dagtn says 
tliey make a putee prefemlilc to bisque. Wilfrdd de Fonvielle, the 
French sciontist, prefem c4ickr<KicbeH in tlie larval state. I'lio ])erfect 
insect may be shclle<l and eaten like a shrimp. Then, caterjuUan are 
a light food aud easy of digestion ; not only African and American 
natives like them, but t)iey am uIho Hpprcciatwl by Frenchmen. M. 
de I^alande, the astroiioiucr, dine<l evi»ry Suiiilay with the zoologist 
Qiiutremere d’Isjonvullo, and Mme. il’lNjonvalle used to collect cater¬ 
pillars and serve thm to tUeguvst. The locust ia much eateu by the 
Cedouins, aud limy be eniovinl dib«d iifthesun, ground into 

flour, boiled in milk, or fried and serveil witii rk-o. The Jesuit fat* er 
(/iimhon thinks that locust Ibuir might become }H>])uIar in Kuttipo as a 
coiidimout. The pi'tscise opintous which are e.\pressed by travellers ai 
to locusts ditTer coiisideiubly. Amicis said tlmt Uiey taste like 
*sbi*inipA; Niebuhr, like wirilines; and Livingstone, like caviai'^- 
another illustration of the 111111 * 1 * 0000 $ of palaiHl appreciation.—Medical 
Times and Hospital (^bzette in 6cmUiJio Awricun AippUmeni^ 
December 21,1901. • 


Spontaneous Bupture of the Bladder. 

Havas (PPM. med.-ckir, Detainer 27 th, 1901) reports a case 

illustrating the fact that a normal bladder may rupture under tiie 
stress of acute completo retention of urine. A previously healthy 
labourer, aged 5i>, had two rigors on February IStii, since * wliich 
date he passed neither urine, nor ftecos, nor liatus. Micturition had 
always been normal, and gonorrhesa was denied. On ttie 15tb en d 
16 th the patient himself applied hot fomentations to the abdomen; 
on the 16th also three surgeons attempted unsuccessfully to pass tiie 
catheter. Ou February 17ih he was aiimitted to hospitU with syTU|y 
toms of peritonitis—vomiting, hiccough, ineteorism, and collapse. 

was a pioiuineuoe in the region of the bladiler, bulf tympanitic 
retonaooe over it, except for tliree fingerbreailths above the symphysis. 
A catheter was passed without difficulty, but no urine was obtained 
except what collected iu the lumen. There were constant strangurt* 
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Aiid • sensatka of dlttesdoiL PoU mortmn urine was found in tho 
paiitoneul oaritj* Tbe renai pelTes and the ureten were normal. 
On the posterior Tesieu wall there was a rertical laceration, orer an 
inch in length, extending through the peritoneal coat. On the ante^ 
rior wall of the proetate there was a gatter*like tear, oorered with 
ooagulum, which was directly eontinuoiu with a perforation of the 
nemlmnoue nrethm, and was evidently a false passage made in the 
attempts at catheterism. <• The mucous membrane of the urethia and 
bladder were normal.The prostate was hypertrophied, and was doubt* 
less tbe cause of the Veteotion. This may arise in any stage of pros* 
iatio enlargement from cedema of the prostatio plexua Tbe false 
passage was not connected with the rupture, sbee the symptoms of 
peritonitis preceded the catlieterism.— Brit. Med. Joum., 11^.21,1901* 

The Iiiflaence of Hifb Tempenturee on Tubercle Bacilli 

inBIilk 

Barthel and Stenstrben (Centre$lbl./. Bald.^ October 8tb, 1901), in 
reviewing recorded experimento on the sterilisation ct tuberculous 
milk, remark on the veiy variable reaalts obtained by different 
obser^'ers. Bang has stated that heating tuberculotis milk to 80^C. 
is not sufficient to kill the bacilli, hut that a tempemtui« of 85^ C. is 
sufficient for the purpose. Forster has found 70^ C. for five to ten 
minutes capable of killing the oiganism ; De hfan, TCP for ten minutes 
and 8(P for five ininutes. Gaitier bos shown that milk submitted to 
70°, 75% and 85° for six minutes is still capable of conveying 
infection, and others have bad similar reeolts. Barthel and Stenstrdin 
have conducted experiments wLidi go to show that the chemical 
reaction of the milk baa much to do with the facility with which it is 
sterilised. The material was obtained tr^m a cow with* an odder in 
an advanced state of tuberculosis. Guinea-pigs were used to test the 
result, and the effects of 65% 7(P, 75% and 8(P were studied. The 
results were posirive in all cases ; that is to say, a temperature of 
80° for ten minutes, a temperature of 76^ for fifteen minutes. 70° for 
fifteen minutes, and 65° for twenty minutes were all incapable of 
steiiliaing the milk. These results tbe authors interpret as follows: 
Storoh'has shown that the chemical changes in milk are *he more 
marked the more advanced tbe disease of the udder, and that the 
resftion becomes more and more markedly alkaline. On the ether 
band, it hat long been known that it is more difficult tojitarilj^^(}» 
alkaline than a neutral, and a neutral than an acid fluid. The speci¬ 
men with which they worked was strongly alkaline, and to this they 
'aaoribs ^e . dil^oiiltam in its sterilisttioa. Tariatioos in ohemioal 
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reaction ezplam, in their the TarUtions in the teeulta obtain* 

ed bjr otlier iiiTestigaton.^ Brii. MetL Dec. 7» I90L 

PlafiTOe 

Temi f£i/. October 8tli, 9th, and lOtb, 1901) gives sotneof 
the fesalta hia experience of over 1,000 caRes of plague, eeen chteA/ 
at Rjo de Janeiro. In difr<'i‘f!titiHting between plague bubo and 
glandular enlargements from other cauaen, ore ought to pay parti* 
cular attention to the mode of onset, tho character of the local peitii 
tlie temperature, and any aymptoii^s of toxidbia, for exain|>le, 
tachycardia and delirium. In bubonic plague there is no suppura¬ 
tion during the aeut« period of infection. The septiccemic form of 
plagtte is always preceded either by giu^tro-intestinal infection or by 
buhos ([perhaps too small to l>e felt) which are generally cervical or 
axillar}^ In many of the cases diagnosed ss sepiietemic from the 
clinical] point of view death occurs really fixnu geaierul toxemia before 
the bacilli have reached the l>h»od. Septicicmio plague is never 
primary. Tlie cUssicnl type of plugue pnonmonta has a close analogy 
to the pneumonia of influenza in its rapid onset and equally rapid 
couise. But there is another type of muclk don er onset and devoiop- 
ment, the general and local symptoms apjiear to be slight, but death 
is apt to occur quite suddenly between tlio tiftb and tenth days. 
^Certain skin lesions—primary and secondary, and mostly trivial in 
character—are discussed. The toxic (loison in phigue aj^ars to aoi 
almost exfiiisively on tlie circulatory syKteoi; even the dislurbancet 
of the nervous system are corfelated with the want of equilibrium in 
the circulatory system. Examination of the blood for bacilli is mbst 
uncertain and unreliable ; it is in tlie lyiiq»hatica and lymph seruiiD 
»that they esm* be most readily foQu<l. As a culture medium the 
author pi'efers glycerinated (3 per cent.) agar. The bacteriological 
and microscopical examination gives such satisfactory results that 

relied on in doubtful cases as a means of diagnosis— 

• Brit, Mud. Joum., Dee. 7,1901, 

• 

Poisoning by Boradc Acid. 

Rinehart {TTterap. Gaz.^ October 15tU, 1901) records two run eaasn 
of the symptoms of poisonitig with boracic acid, and points out tbB 
importance* of the subject in view of the use of boracic acid as a food 
Pnjg^vativa, and the general belief in its supposed innclcnoosaset* 
In 2 fatal cases cited by Wood, of Philadelphia, the symptoms werw 
nausea and vomiting, hiooough, an erythematous skin eruption, foil of 
temperature, and fotel colliq^e. The mind remainsd olear. The * 


it can be safely 
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ttxtbook doH of boracic acid—10 gra. eveiy font or five houra—ia 
Mgarded as too lai^ aod prone to induce eyiDptonis of cardiac en- 
faeblement and collii]>8e. Case I—Man aged 38 jeaia, bad ])OStei'ior 
urethritis treated ^ith weak AgHO^ solution locally^ and 6^n doses 
rd boracic acid by the. mouth every four hours. Two days later there 
followed extisme weakness, and an erytliernatoiis raah beset with 
papules and vesicles develo))ed on the back of the hands and between 
the fingers. Pulse weaVi but not accelerated. The symptoms sub¬ 
sided slowly upon withdrawal of the boracic acid, and twap{>eared on 
resuming the drug. VThe case would probably have ended fatally if 
tile cause of this alarming eollajue had escaped detection. Case IJ.— 
aged d6 years, bad a eupmpubic lithiitomy peiformed on him 
and the bladder washed out daily with saturated solution of boracic 
acid, and 6 grs. of the drug given by the mouth every four hours. 
Ten days after tlie operation there appeared sn erythematous rash 
about the wound and spreading over the hy|K>g:iHtrinm. Scales and 
crusts formed on the rash,and the skin tlins alfectfnl 1>eCHine thickened 
and infiltrated as in veseo^a. On discontinning the botacic acid the 
eruption slowly disappeaied, end on resuming the drug it I'eappearecl 
in two days. The drug was slowly eliminated fn>in the system, and 
hence the rash could he made to reappear with esse. Albuminuria 
and weakness became prominent symptoms during the apjieamnoe 
of the rash in this patient; the piilae w*as feeble, nausea was present, 
and at the height of tlie eru|>ti<>n the temperature rose one or two 
d^rces aBbve the normal. Rinehart concludes that in view of the 
above facts the use of boracic acid as or food pi'eservative should be 
disbontinued, '' as the poisonous effects of any quantity sufficient to 
preserve food would appeal* to be proveiL"— Brit, Med. Joum, Dec. 
7, 190L 

The <3ortieal Representation of the functions of the 

Stomach. 

Dr. Paul Sollier and Dr. Henry Delageniire contribute to the 
Mevue 2feurolo^ue of Kov. 30tii an account of a case of local injury 
to the brain which appears to throw light on the question of the 
aortic^ repi*eseatatioii of the stomach. The I'esearches of Openchowski 
ittd his pupils and of Beebterew have shown tliat in animals there are 
pseeent cortical centres which preside over the functions of the 
ctomach afid intestiues. lu the human brain it lias not hitherl^^jgSA 
possible to localise the centre for the stomach. Dr. Paul Sollier in 
the coone of a i*esearch into the cortical representation of the visceral 
^functions in hysterical subjects located the stomach oeDtL*e " in the 
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middle portion of the enperior parietal lobule, the principle* and 
methods employed in the stndy being detailed in a preTious article by 
the same author. The catte recorded below now furnishes the ana* 
tomical data iieceeaavy to corroborate the localisation propounded. 
It was that of a hoy, aged 11 years, who received a wound in the 
parietal region of the skull from a pickaxe on May 90th, 1900. He 
lost oonscioQsnesa and recnaiued belplcss and in a comatose state for 
a week after tho accident. Respiration was^slow, at the rate of 18 
per minute, the pulse was small and accelerated to 106 per minute, 
and the temperature was elevated. The wound the seat of a free 
Htid abundant suppuration. There was relaxation of the vesical and 
and anal apitieters. An operation was performed on June 7th and 
after the application of the trephine two or three fragments of bone 
were removed. An abscess cavity was now seen involving the brain* 
substance to the depth of 5^ centimetres (2 l*5th inche*), the shape 
of the cavity being conical with its base at the surface of the hernia* 
phere, tueHSuring 6 by 4^ centimeters (3 3-5th by 1 4*5th inches). 
This cavity was drained of its contents, light eam]K)n8 of sterilised 
gause were ])Hckerl in, and further drainage was secured by means 
of small tubes. Tlie temperature and pulse fell to normal on the 
fourth day after the o|KT.Uion and the patient's condition improved 
for a while. He coiild swallow with difficulty, and on tho sixth day 
he ^mer^ed fi*om the stivte of coma and Kcomed to regain conscioiuine&s. 
He could not reply to questions but be swallowed witli avidity every¬ 
thing tliat^was given. The next day bo utterod a few wordl demand* 
ing food, and deroiu'ed greedily what was given. He could now give 
replies as to his nccident but relapsed into a state of slumber frbm 
which he from time to time emerged only to ask for more food. He 

• consuriied bi^iths, eggs, meat, and sill foods and digested them with 
eqiiul facility. This excessive hlinger (bulimia) became moi*o marked 
during the next few days and to avoid gastric troubles he was now 
given four regular nioals a day. He coutinntsd to improve but*his 

* voracity i^rsUted. It was noted that marked right Jiemiplegia was 
present aftei the operation. The iiaralysis was at firat flaccid, but 
eventually Contriictures of gi’Ciq^ of muscles began to develop. Pa^ 
sive Diovenients and reguliited exercises were now adopted for die 
affected limbs and with i^erseveiunce a considerable d^ee of power 
of movement whs regained. Tlje sedpt wound was now completely 
cigalfik^d. bulimia still pcnusUHl, and this was looked upon by Dr. 
SolHer as duo to iri iUtion of the gnstrio centre in the ])erietal lobe 
from its proximity to the wound which lay just in front of the middle 
portion of the BU|>eiior parietal 4obule.—Dec. 31 1 1901. 
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The rnndni of the Eye. 

Whilst tho ooane azutonif of tho mamxDAlUn eje Lao bean inFesti- 
gated with some degra of ooiupletooe^ ophthalmoscopic pzamina* 
tioo appeals not to have been earned ont on the eomprehenaive scale 
attempted by Dr. Lindsay Johnson, and the reaulte of his investiga¬ 
tions are of far-reaching interest. Thus, he finals that a'olassidcation 
based on the characters observed corresponds, with but few esceptione 
remarkably eloeely with ^he most recent classification of Uie mammalia 
baaed on general grounds, and amongst other things it is very inter* 
eeting to see that thV ophtlialiuoscopic picture of the fundus of a negro 
differs markedly from that of a darkly-pigmented European, but 
resembles very closely that of a chimpanzee. Moi^ver, certain 
moot physiological points as to the exact process of hunuux vision 
reoeive some elucidation from a comparison with the structures found 
in lower animals. The liiuitatioo of the groatest sensitiveness to a 
small'%rea~the macula lutes—is |»ocnliar to man and the apes, in 
whom alone a macula exists; it is not found oven in the lemurs : in 
all lower mammals the sensitive area is far more diffuse. Conver¬ 
gence appears to be cloeely associated with the existence of a macula, 
for ^with the exception of a few domesticated animals whicii develop 
the power in a slight degree) convergence is limited to man and the 
apes, and man alone can maintain it for anj time. Honce it becomes 
doubtful if lower animals iXKa&m binocular vision. The divergence 
of the optic axes ranges fiom xem in man and the apes, in the 
felida, 20' in the dog, up to in the Imre. This wide divergence 
taken in conjunction with a difuse seusruve area and a nearly spheri¬ 
cal'lens must enable some rodents to see almost directly behind them. 
Slight hypermetropia is the rule amongst mainmaU and in tlie lower 
anch as rodents, edentates, and inersupiais, it is greater in amount, , 
whilst simple eDiinetro[»ia is hardly met with. This fact, considering 
the known acuteness of vision in many animals, and the further 
chservaiion that those amongst a number of youths from the Congo 
who possessed exceptionally good vision were all found to be more 
ce leas hypermetropic, leads the author to doubt whether emmetropia 
ii compatible with vision of high perfection. In some nocturnal 
animals a circumferential arrangement of pigment, recalling retinitis 
pigmentosa, was observed, and it was found that if these animals 
warefer 4% prolonged period exposed to daylight they becaite blind by 
aeoaeentric extension of this pigment This appeared to offer 
Ibr treatment of this intractable disease, which ordinarily progresses 
till vision is destroyed, and the author has found some enoouraging 
^ leaulhi by treating soch cases with apeetrum-blue goggles. It was 
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•lio found thatoertnm conditions normal in oomo animf^i vere paral- 
iel to the congenital defeots met witi) in human ejca, thereby auggeat* 
ing that the defecta may be of the nature of reveraiona The pigmen* 
tt^tion of some mammalian eyes euggesta that the image perceived 
nmy not be formed on tlie front auiface of the. retina, but that it ta 
reflected bach into it, and tlie further poaaibility that our perception 
of colour may be an interference phenomenon; hut this ia too lengthy 
a matter to enter Into here. Such are a few^f the salient points in 
a paper whid) will well repay perusal by oil interebted in the eye, 
whether u oomparative auatoausU, physiologists/or praetitionera— 
JiriL Jfsd. Joum,f Dec. 21, 1901. 

Three Facts Worth Knowing¬ 
ly X child canuot raise its head from the pillow before the second 
month. 3. A child cannot sit erect before the fifth month. 3. A 
child cannot walk before the tenth month, and should walk at the 
twelfth month. 

If tlie preceding facts could be borne in mind, and mothers be 
instructed as to just what h child can do, and cannot do at certuii 
periods of its early existence, then there would be leas work for the 
Orfhopedic surgeon. 

If the young infant is allowed to sit or stand at two early an age, 
th&sui>erincumbettt weight of the largo head tends at once to ex- 
aggerato^he physiolcurves of tho spine to a point where they 
may become patholoaical.— Horn, Jaurn. <tf Pedto^rics, Jan. *1902. 

Capacity of the Infant Stomach. * 

Capacity of Infants' stomachs at different ages, and diflferent 
^ periods of growth ; 

(1) Frematui'e infant's stomach at eight months; capacity 8 c» o. 

(3) Infant five days old ^ ca|Mcity of stomach, 25 to SO o. c« 

(3) Infant four ^^eeks old—stuuiach two and one half thnes larger 
than number 2 ; capacity 75 c. a 

(4) Infant eight weeks old—stomach three and one-fifUi larges 
than number 2 ; ca{iacity 96 c. c. 

(6) Infant sixteen a*eeks old—stomach three and four seVtotba 
larger than number 2; capacity 107 c c. 

(6) Infant twenty weeks old—stosiaefa three and three-fifths 
lamr than i)umber 2 ; capacity 108 c. c. • 

Toe bulk of an infaot's feeding should be adapted to the above 

ca p ac i ties.—/ioij|g<yartK Joum, q/ iWicUricf, January 1902. 
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CLINICAL RECORD. 
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Forei^ 

A CASE OF PELIOSIS RHE0MATICA WITH ERYTHEMA 
EXUDATIVUM (SCHOENLEIN’8 DISEASE). 

Bj Chabi,bs*E. Qkeir, M.S., M.D., charleston, ill. , 

Feliofiu rheumatiea is one e|»eci«« of the geneiul Arthritic fonn of 
putpura. It 18 clia^ACteriAed by a sore throaty nioderstelj high fever, 
miUtiple Arthritis, and a purinmc eriijitioa which usually appears 
about the affected joints. This eruption may, however, be an urticaria 
or an erythema exn<lAtivnro, snd under the latter circumstance the 
disease is sometimes confused with erythema nodosum. The disease 
usually attacks youiLj; )> 60 )ile between tlie ages of twenty and thirty 
years. The pains affect the ankles, knees and wrists, but may affect 
all of the joints and even involve the muscular system as well. 
Rarely do the rbeumUic symptoms become generalised, but the heart 
may become involved, and there may be a genuine endocarditis or 
pericarditis, which of course renders the case a great deal more 
serious. In some cases mdema of tiie cellular tissue is marked, even 
to the extent of pitiducing a pemphigoid eruption. The urine is 
diminished in quantity, the Amount of urea is below normal, and 
sometimes a small amount of albumin is present. 

Pelioats rheumatica usually Ap]>cani in iieiisons of rheumatic taint. 
Kervous exhaustion, privations, exposure to cold or sudden chilling 
of'the Burfaco are among the exciting causes. The prognous is 
usually good, unless some serious purpuric or rheumatic complication 
sets in. Ordinarily it wilt run its courae iu from ten days to two , 
weeks. 

TVsolment.—The ordinary hygienic and other precautions usually 
btken in rheuiUHthun should be obeervofL Keep tlie bowels and 
kidneys acting freely with a mixture of equal parts of Rochelle salts 
and pctasainm bitartrate. If the skin is dry and harsh, bathe it well 
in tepid water, follow by brisk friction with a rough towel, and then 
mb in enough olive oil to keep it soft and active. Let the patient 
avoid sitting in a draught or getting chiJied. Give Anti-rheumatic 
i«mediewiinternslly^ such os rkus tox., bryonia, guaiscuiu«and salicy* 
late of soda. 

WiW* * 

Am cases of this disease are comparatively rare in hoincsopathio 
litemture, perhaps the report of one will be of interest to the pro* 
feaaioA. 
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On Jmie 17, 1901, a yotong man anti^i^ed my office wUb the firflow- 
itig histoiy : He was twetity•three years old;, exoeptiiig the eaeof 
toUiCOu, lie had good habits, and denied renei'eal history. Faidter and 
motlier died when the jiatieDt was quite young, so he knows ootking' 
about them., Two sisters are living and well. * Hie patient bad bad 
the usual children's diseasen, and also bad two large ahsoesses on the 
left tjilgh, whioh discharged sotne buihII pieces of bone. He does not 
know the cause of the abscesses. There it no evidence of joint 
trouble now. In 189ft he had an attack of muscular rheutoatisiu, 
which continued foi* a short time, but was not ve^ severe. 

Pre^eni Patient has not been feeling perfectly wdl siiice 

December, 1900. At times he would aoUe all over his body, he had 
sore thi'oat frequently, hU apjietite varies, his bowels ere always 
constipated, and he never feels like workibg. 

Four days previously, while digging |K>st holes on a very warm day^ 
he became quite hot In tiio evening, although the atmosplxero was 
atiU warm, he felt chilly and (mt on his coat The next luomiug lio 
bad a sore throat, felt sore all over his body, *liack and logs aebad^ 
his hands, wrinU, aukh^ and knees were stiff and pained him quite a 
gre.'^t deal, esiwctally the kiicHw hikI ankles, and he noticed an erup¬ 
tion ou his wrists. Puia Wiis very ia;vere when walking. Seveml 
chilly senSHtious wert^ followed by high fever. Tlie urine was scanty. 

X)n pnentiug himself at the office he hod a temperature of 102'6^ 
Tonsils Etnd pharynx wui'c congmted, the tongue was slightly coated 
white, and on the doi'suiii of the left baud and wrist were numerous 
pink elevations varying in sfzc from about tliat of a pea in that ^ a 
threeoent piece. This oruption bad well-marked edges, was indorated 
and elevated,^ and the color disapiieareil on pi^essure, but immediately 
returned. On the right wrist several had joined together, making A 
patch about two indies square without any intervening spaces. This 
same eruption appeai'ed on both cheeks, feet and ankles, and the 
latter wei-o so swollen that a shoe could not be woiti. The eruption 
did not burn, itch or snaart, but felt a littie sore, aa if braised. All 
pain was confined to the joints, bnt the muscles of the and thigite 
were stiff and ached. Heart, lungs and abdominal viscera were 
normal. The urine was dighlly ttlbimiiuoiis, diminished in quantity^ 
of high color and 1016 sp. gr. 

Inferential DiafffUfsis ,—The only dfsease for which this'knigfat be 
miAxkeD is'erytheiua nodosum. In it, however, thojw is no cohges* 
tion of the pharynx, tonsils or fauces, the tenq^emtui^ is not so high, 
and rheumatic symptoms are not so )>ron)inent • 

Dto^oata.^Feliosis rheuuihtica accompanied by an eJ^thema 
exudativum. 
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Trmimenl-^A Ufpii bath was followed hy brisk rnbUsg sad 
immctioii of dire oil. BoveU and kidney were kept aciiTe by 
aieans of taaspoonfel doses of Roohelle lalta and jjotaasimo bitartrate, 
equal parts, three times a day. The patient was ordeiwd to remain 
in the house, keep quiet, and avoid becomiug chilled. ' On aoooant of 
(he congested tonsilB and (iharjnx with marked rhenmatio symptoms, 
the patient was given gnaiacum lx every two hours, with a five-grain 
powder of ealicjlate of ecda four timee a day. 

On June 22nd he* reported bimeelf better in every respect, with 
throat well, eruptioi^ fading, and psins better. Oudacum was dis- 
oontintied an^ rhus tox. 3x enbsUtuted. In five days more he was 
pesfeoily well— Haknamannum IfantlJy, Deo, 1901. 

SOME CASES WHICH BELONG TO THE GENERAL 
PRACTITIONER RATHER THAN THE SPECIALIST. 

By C. GuRNKt Fellows, M.0., 

ObicegOp iU. 

A great many papers have been written upon the subject of eye 
strain, the burden of which has been to prove that many general 
physical ailments have been de{>endent upon some diseased condition 
of the eye or its api^endiiges. In this piq)6r I wish to call attention 
to a class of cases which present themselves to the octilist which do 
not stnctly belong to him, but rather to the general jmctitioBdr. 
Many of these cases demand an examination at the hands of an oculist 
to arrive at the diagnosis through the process of exclusion. A few 
iUustrations showing a vaiiety of cases'will bast exemplify the stat^ 
nmt: 

Case I. Mias V. C., age twenty-four, was referred to me in April, 
1900, by her physicUn. The patient was employed in office work, . 
and complained of eye strain, beadadie and waarinees in tha use of 
the eyes, with flickering spots before her vision. These spots seemed 
to he of various colors at first, but finally settled into floating black 
spots. A few houis’ wotk would be followed by headache and blur¬ 
ring of iiiB virion, with heaviness of the lids, so that she could hardly 
keep them op&i, aithough she was not slaei^. One eye was worse 
thsa Ae other, although she apparently used both eyes Objects 
•earned clear at first and then faded away after looking at them. A 
test of her viaioo proved that the right eye was nomtal while the left 
aye was sl^tly below normsl. Tiio muscular balance was gowJi^a 
ophtiudmoscopic esaminatioD was negative, in that no distinct patho- 
h^ical oonditioD existed nor were there any floating oistoities found. 

Die fundus o^ che left eyo appeaiod a Utile l^y with a suggestion 
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of r^tioa} effueion^ bnt do ioflamoiftticKa or b^monbogt ooiU be 
detected. Careful queetioning of the patieot fovealed tbe fact tkai 
gbe wan very much o^rworked^ both in the office and out of itr 
jter busineeB hours were sufficiently long in themselveSr but in 
addition'she wsa doing a great deal of outside work of a philan* 
tbropic nature and spent her Sundays in cburchf Sunday sobooly eto.^ 
BO th^t her total hours of rest were inadequate for tiie eontinued 
nerve strain. I found that she had been losiag fleshy had ikot taken 
a vM^tiou for two or three years^ and was uow sulTering from loss of 
appetite, general tnalaiee, apparent anemia, and^many other cbarao* 
teristic syD»ptoD» of neuratiienia. She refused to tal^ a Taoatien^ 
but was willing to do all that we advised from a medical standpointr 

My recouiuieuilatioos to her pbytician were to compel her to give 
up all outside work, to get tea hours' rest every night, to stay in bed 
or at least be quiet on Sundays ; to feed her light but nutritious foodi 
five times a day, and to attend to any other physical conditions found 
with the addition of apimpriate medical treatment The patient 
accepted this plan and followed it out carefulTy. In three months 
she reported to be much better. Her health, althoogh not radically 
improved, did not annoy her as formerly, and her working power was 
moie satisfactory. In eight memths tiie vision in both ^es was 
normal, she had gained in weight, and found that xtnder compulsion 
khd coul^ give up much of the work that she had formerly been doing; 
in twelve months she was much more nearly in normal health. I 
did not pr^ribe glasses or any special eye treatment, and yet t 
believe that the ocular exabiination was of great asistance in a 
negative way. Many similar cases have been reported in wkidi all 
of tiie {diyiical con<]iti<»s herein mentioned have been removed by 
»correcting an astigmatism or a muscular deficiency. But in this case 
I believe that the eyp symptoms were only a part of the general 
abnormality. 

CasB II. Mr. F. had been under my care at vurions intervals for 
the prescription of glasses and transient eye defects, but came last' 
year with vision very %v.\\di affected, and wished for another pair of 
glasses. Vision was reduced one^half as con>pared with former ex^ 
aminatioDB and 1 began to hunt for a cause. I knew that he was in 
the habit of drinking a good deal of vdusky, and a casual ^diyaioal 
examination, revealed a system much below par, and I ashed fur tbo 
opinion of bis physician before I should proceed with any treatmenft 
of his eyes. A urinary examination led to a coi'reot diagnosis, sliow* 
ing bis condition to be dc;Kmdrut iqKiu abnurmul kiiTneya and liver. 
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% ooiMction of which mitored him to health, and liia recorered 
tbdi* former vision end the glasBes pi^vioi^sly pre8cril>e(l were as 
useful as ever. 

4 

Several cases have preftonted themselves desiring an examination 
and prescription for glasses in vhieb au ophtUaliiio8co})ic,exaiDinatrioD 
revealed a retinal conditioD anggeative of sonic kidney lesion and io 
which a sobsequent urinary aoHlyaia has proven the existence of an 
interstitial nephritis. These cases had no knoivledge of any possible 
trouble outside of the symptoms which called attention to their eyes. 

Cah IIL , Mn. M. had been snflering for four months with a 
eeverepain in and over her left eye, which was aggravated by the use 
of her eyes, especially in fine woric, and under the su{^sition that 
she must have some ocular defects, capaide of being remedied by the 
use of glasses, she preseutad bereolffor examination. Her vision was 
normal; she bad no astigmatism or muscular unbalance. Tlie pain 
did not lessen under the tise of atropine. RofeiTuigher to her family 
physician uric acid Whs fotiod in exceesive quantities which, to my 
mind, was the cause of what I believe was aim ply a neuralgic or 
rheumatic pain. 

Thus I might cite cases indefinitely which would not prove the 
point any more conclusively that the eye is a ]iart of the human body 
and in its treatment should not besepHratod so entirely as sopie wobld 
have us think. It is otten, no di>ubt, a cause of direct or reflex 
phyrical conditiono, but it in turn siifiers as a result of ^other near 
or remote causes. The wise physiciau does not prescribe on separated 
or individual symptoms, but endeavors to get a picture of his case by 
any or all of the special physical exam inatiomi.~JTgrtt American 
Journal Bomaapaikyy December, 190L 
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. A LECTURE ON HEMIPLEGIA 

M{p 0 r^ at the National ffoepital for the Partdyeed and fyileptie, 

Queen-etpuire, on Neo. t9th, 1901. 

Bt Jamba Tatlor, ii.a., m.o. Edik, f.r.c.p. Lokd., 

PffTBiClAK FOR OUT-PATIBITW TO TBE HOAPTfAt ; PHTAICIAR TO TH* 
K0RTH-RAKTBR9 HOAPTTAL FOR OHri.nRBM^AKD TO THE B07AL 
LONDON OPHTHALMIC HOBFITAL, MOORPIXLDft. 

QeiitlemeD,-*<The suVijpct of iny lectur« th» Afienioon is hmtplegiA, by 
vbich is nieaiit that condition in which [xiwer is impnireri ofl the whole of 
one ii<le of the body. It) the common Tariety of this form of panlyds ooc 
arm, cue leg, one half of the face nod of the tougne, and otte halt of the 
tnink are afieeted on the Miue aide. Id another Tanetj nue arm, one leg, 
and one aide of the trunk «are affected ou oue aide, while the face it affected 
on the other. The latter it known as ^ croeeed’’ or '^alternate" hemiplegia^ 
There ie another form of croeeed hemiplegia in which the arm, the leg, and 
the trunk are affected ou one aide and the etructaree ionerrated by the 
third cranial nerve on the oppoeite e)<le ; and etill aoother iu which the 
parte supplied by the fifth nerve are affected ou oue side, caiuiug seueory 
Impairment ou the name aide of the face, while the motor power of the 
op))oeite limbs is affected. Theie ie yet another kind ol paralysis to be 
considered called 'Moublc hemiplegia,'’ hut this iu itself is scarcely a 
separate variety, only a coii<Utou iu which |»araly3ie of oue side has been 
succeeded by paralyeis of the other, and on .account of the affection being a 
two«sided oue certain symptouie—t^isjwcialiy the affection of what are 
known as bilaterally associated moscles^are produced, in many iostaucss 
oausiug a close resemblance to bulbar palsy, so that certain oases of doffbis 
hemiplegia are also spoken of as cases of ^'psetidc^bulbar paraiysia»'' In 
this lecture I shall only jnst refer to the couditiou known as " fuDctional * 
or hysterical hemiplegia^a couditiou io which, without any, at all events 
discoverable, lesion, thasyraptoms of hemipiegia due to organic disease are 
very closely simulated. I have tbou^t it best, iu order to .obtain at 
com pith eusive a view as possible of our subject, to divide the lecture iate 
two SIniu parts and to consider (1) the cliarncter of the paralysis, the 
relative weakness or disability produced iu difhweut parte of tixe body 
depending npou the position of tlie lesion iu the brain ; aud the nature 
of the lesion prrKlucing the purHlyais as determiued by the clinical history 
of the case, lo coiiclusiou, T shall show you several cases which will 
iUuetrate at least some of the (xunts to wlu^k I shall refer. 

As regards the character of the paralysis, in the onlinary foi;fn of hemi* 
pMgia there is weakness of oue side of the face aud trnuk and of one arm 
and of ooe leg. It is not iafrequently aaid that the paralysis of the face is 
of ths lower part only, but the whole of the oue side of tl^ face is affected 
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tlthoQgh Um iNakam of the lo«er part ie more obviove ; iu some cwa of 
old bemipIegU it ii hard to say that there ia aii^ fa<dal pantl^^eie. Tlie 
weaknese of the traok on one aide aUo ia oot m a rale rer^ markedi 
although it ia diatioct enough, and tlie reason for this I ahatl refer to 
preeeutly. In reference to the limlw, the arm is in the great majority of 
cases more paiaJyoed than the leg. Why, then, with a lesi<}U of one aide 
of the brain canaiug paralysis of the opposite side of the body should the 
. parts be affected in thie way—namely, the face and trunk less thau the 
limbs, and of the limbs the leg less severely thau the arm ? The explana- 
' tlon of this peculiarity is to be found in the hypothesis formulated U\ 1866 
by Sir William firopdbeut—a hyp^ithesis which thi'ows much light on 
obscure imblema of cerebral physiology and patbr>lugy, and one to which 
diuical experiance gives almost daily stronger support This hypothesis is 
that bilaterally amociated movemente are represented on both sides of the 
bnin, and the greater the strength of this bilateral association the more 
nearly equal is the representation on the two sides of the brain, lliue 
we know that the two lower limbs are much more closely aseoclated iu 
(heir fuovemeuU than are the two upper. We very frequently use one arm 
quite independently of the other. A movement of cue leg without some 
movement of the other is comparatively uncommon, and in the habitual 
use of the lower liinbe for parpoees of locomotiou the aaeocintiou of the 
two is a very close one. The mne applies even more strongly to the 
trunk movements. It is apparent tluit it is im^toesible for us to move 
one side of the abdomen or the chest without alao moving the other. And 
•0 also with regard to the face. Fecial movefuenU in expression, &c., are 
nearly always bilsteral. With regarri to the fureheiid especially they'are 
inevitably so ; with regard to the eyes lem so, althoagh some people hud it 
impossible' to wink with one eye ; and with mgard to the lower part of the 
laoe^the part about moutb—the association ia still less close, afthough still 
tnunb closer than that between the two arms or even between the two legs. 
Qiven, then, a lesion of one side of the brain causing pamlysis of the 
oj^Kwite side of the body—the face, the tmuk, the arm, ai|d the leg—and 
situated at such a point (if such a point can be imagined} as to affect the 
face, the arm, the leg, and the tmuk areas or fibres equally, we should 
exp^ to have the arm most affected, the leg lees affected, the face still less 
especially in its upper part, and the trunk least of all ; and this, as I have 
already told yon, is what actually happens in the ordinary form of hemi¬ 
plegia. And I may just meution in paung that this hy|>othesis expUns 
also the phenooiena we meet with in double hemiplegia or pseud<Hbulbar 
paralyeia to which I have already referred. The symptoms by which this 
is sllied to bulbar palsy are ia the fact that swaliowiug and articulation 
are affected. The m<>venieuts subserving those actioue are sti^ng in their 
biliUral ayidifion and couseq^uently in their bilateral represeutatioo in 
the bnin, so that a lesion of one side of the brain if it affects tliem doos 
io only temporarily. But if, in addition to the weaknem caused by a uni¬ 
lateral lemon, W| have the weaknees produced by a secoud lesion on the 
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opposite side, it will at once be understood that Gontidersble tAterference 
with these moremeots is not only likely but almost ioentable. And snd^ 
is the case, aud as a cousequence we hare deglntitiou and articulatiOD so 
interfered witb-^to znentioa the two oiuet prominent symptome^as togire 
rise to a eobdition closely sicnulating true bulbar partly a la 

Let UB now# consider lor a moment the )>osition in which a lesion will be 
situated in the brain to cause such s couditjou as I have briefly sketched. 
Beginning with the cortex, we uiay bstve the lesieu situated there, causing 
•0 great a lu« of power on the opposite side of tUh body as we have alluded , 
to and you will easily uuderstand that the lesion would have to W one of 
very considerable extent. Ah the fibres of the tnoto# tract proceed down- 
wards and the area which they occupy l»ecomes sinaller and smaUer they 
become more aud more closely aggregated. There may be a lesion occur* 
ing at any part of Uieir course. There may be one under tlie cortex, 
oecesaarily also a large one, or where the fibres are luasoed together in the 
posterior part of what Is kuowu as tlie iutemal capsule, a tract of fibres 
lyiug between the ieuticular nucleus and the caudate nucleus and optic 
thalanma, aud this Is hy far the tuosl eoraiuou situatiou. Or we may have 
the lesion in the crus cerebri or in the pons, or even lower down in the 
tnedulU, aliiiough iu the latter cose, if it is low #nougL-^i.e., below the 
trunk aud nucleus of the facisil nerve—the face will escape altogether. But 
I hare not seen a lesiou so situated. In any of these positious a small 
lesiou may be snfficieut to canse extensive paralysis, lu determining the 
position of a lesiou it is necessary to remember that just as the centres 
for the differeut |karts occupy a dediiite positiou iu the cortex so tho fibres 
imve a siaiilar defiuiteoetis at least as low .is the cnia Tims iu the internal 
caiisulti the lace fibres are iu Irout ul the iinu fibres, aud thosf again in 
front of the^Icg fibres. Aud it may iucideutally be meutioned tlut behind 
the leg fibres ruu the seonory filAisfi, aud liehind these again are the visual 
fibres subserving the two corresponding halves of the retinw—ie., the field 
of vision of the opposite si<le, so that a patieul with a lesion in this position 
on the left side»has right hemiplegia aud cannot see to hia right side— 
condition known as right lieuimuopia." SlmUarly in the eras the face 
fibres are internal to the arm fibres, whilst the leg fibres are external to 
those for the arm. lu the poos the same division cannot be distinguished, 
for the fibres are now collected into several bundles without any, at all 
•events discovered, topographical relation to function. You will also see 
that it ts possible for a lesion to affect not the whole of the opposite side df 
the body but^only a part, and then it will give rise to what is known as 
^ monoplegia a small lesion in the leg area of the cortex, e.g., may cense 
only weakuen of the opposite leg. It will scarcely cause complete paralysis 
by reason of^the bilateral representation ^1 ready referred to. ^ limited 
lesiou in the arm area may, however, cause practically eoznplets paralysia 
ofthe oppusith arm alona From the closer aggregation of the fibres lower 
down the ieeiou to cause a monoplegia would have to be an exceeduigly 
small one, aud as a matter of fact monoplegia from any issiuu lower tbm 
the cotiex, or jnst underneath it, m very rare for this reason. 


B 
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We tnnj hftT£, tben, &n ordiDarj owe of bemiplegiA^ve ehall my ^left 
beeiiplegia * lor reMoiie which wUl be obvione further on. Such a cotidi* 
tioD as that deecribed nTay be dne to a lesion in auj of the places mention¬ 
ed and without further ayniptoiua it is iinposaible to say whei'e. 8ome- 
Umes, however^ we find that the leg is more affected than the ami, that for 
example, movemeut of the foot is completely abseut while the hsud can be 
moved. lu such a Ciise the face is as a rule slightly if at nil visibly afTert- 
ed and the lesion will of course be oue the focus of w'hich is iu the leg 
area of the cortex or amoif^ the leg fibres of the internal capsule or the 
crui. It ill, indeed, a couditioo, as it were, midway between monoplegia 
and ordinary hemipldgia. In many cases, also, in which the leg ie more 
affected than the arm there is auwsthesia of the paralysed side present and 
then the lesion is situated in all probablity at the hinder part of the 
posterior two-thirds of the iuteinal capanle. As we have already men¬ 
tioned, the fibres are the most posterior of the motor fibres in the capsule 
and lying close to them aie the sensory fibrea If, in Addition to the 
AD 0 Sthesia, there is also beniiniiopia (loss of the coiTesponding half of the 
field of each eye} the probability of the lesion being of the hinder end of 
the capsule becomes a oeruinty, and conversely, where, in a case of 
hemiplegia yon find helhianopia and hemianwsthesia, the leg, os a rule, is 
more affected than the arm. 

I have hitherto purposely spoken of left hemiplegia, as there is fre<]nent- 
ly anociated with paralysis of the right side the condition known as apha¬ 
sia, in which the patient is unable to apeak or perhaps even to uiidersUind 
what is said to him. According to cnrrctit doctrines peniiaiient aphaaip U 
always due to a cortical lesion or to a lesion lying ininiediately under the 
cortex, an^ it is Siiid tliat any Icmou aituatetl lower is not capable of caus¬ 
ing at least permanent aphasia. The I'eason for this is asid fo bo that 
speech processes am be conducled across thVough the cor|ms callosum and 
reflated down from the <»p}iosite bemiR|diere. 

It is the rule with right heniipJegia to have some degree of aphasia. If 
dhere is none, then either the patient is left-handed or the lesion is situated 
*at some distance from the speech centre and in sneh a way as not to inter¬ 
fere with the coadnetioo of speech processes. Thasx leeiou of the internal 
cspsule may cause right hemiplegia without aphasia and even a cortical 
lesion may do bo if the speech centre is not injured. If, for example, you 
have the focus of a unilateral cerebral ieeioo near tlie middle line it is quite 
HkeJy that the dtird frontal convolution may eseape, and Dr. J. Hughliugs 
Jackson has for years been in the habit of pointing out that in cases of 
right hemiplegia without apluisia or with slight and transient aphasia the 
leg as a rule is more affected tliao the ann. I am able to show you to-day 
two cases illustrating this. ^ 

But best^et these ordinary forms in which the affection of one-half of the 
body is all on the same side, a condition of crossed hemiplegia Is met with, 
as 1 have already stated. The most common tf^nu is that ui which the face 
ofx one side is sifTected and the limbs on the other. In such a case the 
' lesion is situated in the lower part of tbe^us affecting the pyraiuidiJ tract 
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before it hM deeuwated aod mvolviog the fibree of tlie facUI tiem aa they 
pAM from the uuclene to emerge ae the fHcial nerve. Tlie affection of the 
lace iii anch a case is, as a role, more severe than in ordinary hemiplegia 
aud partakes luucli more of the diameter of the paralyeia known ae ^peri« 
pheral facial palsy or Bell’s pamlysis.*’ In other words, the upper part 
of the face i^mneh move affected than is nsual iu* cerebral paralyeia. The 
sixth UQcleus also is often tiffected in such a case, auU this will not be sur* 
pris^g wheu you thiuk of the relation of such a lesion in the position I 
iiave described to this nerve and the close connexion of the nuclei of the 
sixth aud seventh nerves. Siniilarly we may have hennplegia in a patient* 
Associated with aniestliesia of the face, and in such a case also the lesion 
uiust lie pontine, the auwstliesia being due to affection of the fifth nerve or 
its Ducletie. Sometimes in a case of heoiiplegia, in other*respects of tbs 
ordinary type—namely, atfectiou of the face, the arm, the leg, aud the 
trunk on one side-~we have iNiralysis of the third nerve of tlie o{iposita 
side. Such a couditiou, if it is the result of uuly one lesion, can result from 
a leeiou In only one aituatlon—iiHiiiely, in the ems cerebri of the side on 
which tlie third nerve ia paralysed. U is a veiy uncommon form of 
heiiiipiegia. 

Wo shall now proceed to the aecoud )•A^tof the leibject and consider how 
to deter mi lie the nature of the lesion cansing hemiplegia, whether haemor¬ 
rhage, thrombosis, enibolisni, or iunumr. The two factors to be taken 
account of ill such con ride ratio ii are the mode of onset of the paralysn 
aud wlmt may be colled the clioical |«th<»logy of the iudividual, meaning 
by this the state of his arteries, pulne, heart, kidneys, aud organs generally. 

As^gaids h^moiThage tlie onset of the ]>ni*Hlysis is, os a rule, sudden 
and may take place during exertion. lVrhu|w one of the commonest tor cos 
of exerliou with which cerebral hemorrhage is Associated is Itraioiug at 
stool. There is usually loss oftcouKciousness, aud if the bfemorrbage is a 
large one there may be profoQud coma witli stertorous breathing of the 
irregular respiration known as ClioyuO'Stokos respiration. If the hwiiior- 
rhage is supecticial, Uiat is cortical, the onset is usually signalised by a 
convulsion starting iu the limbs opposite to the rite of hwmorrhage and 
usually becomiug universal. There may be a series of such convulsions the 
result of the cortical irritatjou. The pulse may be full and tense and the 
artery hard aud obviously atheromatoua Healthy vessels do not radily 
rupture, whereas atheroiiiatoos ones do, aud, besides, atheroma of arteries 
is not nucommuuly associated with the preeeuce on them of sioall aneui^- 
smal dilatations. The heart also may be hypertrophied aud there may be 
contracted kidueya ft does not necessarily follow that there will be albu¬ 
min in the apecimeu of uriue you may examine, but this does not exclude 
kiduey chauge, and it is well to examiiie for the piesence of vascular 
changes usually asHocinted with kidney diasase besides those men¬ 

tioned, Till most importAut of these are the clmuges in tlie retina and its 
vesads, the couditiou knowu as^Mburoiuuric reliuiUa,'' aud I have kuown 
this frequently present in cases in which repeated exai^inatjou has 
to reveal the preaeuce of albuniianiia. * 
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2. Tbo pttnenot of those retioftl diaoges is Dot Absolutely ooDclufive tluii 
the coi^itioQ givtDg rise to tbs syiuptoms is eerebral hmorrh^e, for it 
most be remembered that the oouditioo of Tessels which niAkes tUetu liable 
to raptors is also that which tecde to give rise to clotting io them sod so 
induce ths sec^d eouditiou wbidi we have to soDsider as a OAuse of hemi¬ 
plegia—via., tbrombosis* When this condltiou is piteeut in the oM the 
meet as a rale occurs during rest, often the rest which follows uudue exer-^ 
tiou. The cotumoDeet time of onset is diiriug the uigfat and the pa^ysis 
may only be realised whet^ the patieut gets upf or tries to get up^ in the 
* moroiug. Loss of oonsciousDeeo may w may uot take place—more fre¬ 
quently it does not; |be pulse is alow aud tiie eonditiou generally not 
apparently one of eitch urgeucy and serious ness as in luetuorrhage. At wilt 
hare been evident fitun what has already beeu said, viscml changes may 
be present similar to those uentiooed as associated with hwniorrliage, for, 
as already stated, the atheromatous coudition of the arteries reoders them 
not only liable to rupture but also to become blocked. One thing is worth 
rsiDetuberiog, az>d that is that wWd the heiuiplegia is on the right side and 
I4>hasia isprsseut tlie cause is more likely to be thrombosis than hemor¬ 
rhage. The reason of this, froiu wlwt Ims been said about tlie situation of 
ths lesion tu afdmsia, will be apparvut. 

Wiiat 1 have said so far about thromboeis refeia particularly to that eon- 
ditioo as occurring iu the aged. But henuplegla is uot confined to tlie 
Aged, and iu young adults or people geuendiy under the age of 40 years iu 
whom no heart disease or kiduey ilieeHse is present hotniplegia is almost 
invariably due to tlirraubosis occurring in diseased veaseia. The nature of 
such disease is the thickeuiug which results from syphilis, and ^his is no 
doubt the usual eonditiou giving rise to hemiplegia iu those who have not 
reached thte age at which senile atheroma nay occur or in whom there is 
no cardiac eonditiou likely to give riee te eviboliau or diseased vesseia with 
kidney affectiou. 

This leads us to the coDsideration of the third coudition causing hemi¬ 
plegia—via., embolism. Id eniboUe hemiplegia the onset ia sudden, con- 
edousnew may or may not be lost, aud if it affects the right aide ^insia 
—transitory it may b^^is usually present. The sudden onset aud tbe 
presence of obvious heart disease, specially of mitral stenosis, are usually 
sufficient to indicate Uie nature of the lesion, although even then the rule 
is not absolute, and I have known thrombosis occuring in an artery afifected 
with endarteritia due to sy^tiib cause hemiplegia in a patieut with mitral 
stenosiB. 

4 Another caose liemiplegia is tom our and in this the clinical history 
ia of immense importauce. If there is or has been beadadie, rickoess, and 
optic neuritis with ouilateral u'cakuess, of course the cause u almost cer¬ 
tainly tudkoor, but yoo may justifiably diagnose tumour when not mie of 
those so-calted oUssical symptoms is preseut, if there is bsisif^egia of slotr 
uoMt—La, afitecliug fiiat one limb slightly and gradually ineressmg its 
effsot both in de|ree and iu exteut, the weakness occupying months or even 
longer before it can be definitely described as hemiplegia. If the tumour is 
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•itURted beoeatb the eortei or iu the rieiiiity of the eeiitt^ g&nglie joti 
iPHy hive only the elow ooeet to goide you j if it i$ iu the eortOB yov a^y 
have iu adilitioa fits of local coiumeDceiuent wid the htauplegiA’ wnf at 
hjst be ouiy a temporary ouooecarring after the fite. 

I need acareely couaider the queetiou of abmee whk^ ttay eleo euom 
hemiplegia. If abeceaa ia preeeut yoo will proliably’ have elhbUrry of InM* 
xuatiiin), or ear dieeaae, or empyema, or auppuratiou iu aoiue other pari 1 
have kuowU| boweverj cases of abecew in which none of those were preee u t 
aud iQ which the ctiuical history and couditiom did uot give rise to any 
suspicion tlint the cause was other thau au ordiuary vasemlar out. Yet iu 
the great luajority of cjises of abscess you will have oge of the three eoudi* 
tic»ns I have meutioned—ear diicase, sappuraiiou elsewhere, or a history bf 
injury. • 

I would just mention the hemiplegia which oeean in childhood. Thia 
may be of two kiuda 1. You may have a Urtb palsy hemiplegic in typa^ 
although in this form of paralysis the symptoms are usoally bilattral. An 
the onset occurs during birth, UHually in first•b<»‘n children, and in cases in 
which the labour is long aud ditficult, often iustrumeutal, aud as the eauss 
of it U moningeai Uctjbovrhage, yon can understand that the affection is 
usually bilateral iu its synipUnus, the liofsuorrliagMXtending so easb side 
of tlis vertex. But you cau also understand how the syniptcma may bo 
hemiplegic if the hemorrhage it confined to one side of the vertex. 8. The 
other fonn of hemiplegia iu childhtxKl it the ordinary so-called infantile 
hemiplegia occuring iu the early years of life, commencing usually with a 
unilateral tit or a series of couviiUioua The cause of this is uncertain ; 
aemdin^ to some it is an inflammation of the grey matter, according to 
others a thrombosis iu arteries, whUe Sir Willuvin Gowers believes that it 
is determined by a veuout thr*>tiil)Osia The hemiplegia is often severe, 
there is sometimes pi eseut the peculiar mobile spasm known as athetosis, 
aud the patient is often subject to fits sUirtiug ou the paralysed «de. 9 ds 
point also is of interest, aud that is that luaUlevelopmeut of the hemipl^c 
side nearly alv^ys results, so that it is smaller iu every way than its fellow*. 
1 am able to show you au excellent example of this 

The treatment of hemiplegia divides itaelf iuto two natural part^^w 
treatment at the onset aud the later treatment undertaken with the view 
of restoring function as modi as possible. The great point in referenes 
. to the treatment at the ouset is to detemiiiie the cauae of the paralysis 1£ 
it is embolism, absolute rest, light food, and extreme care in avoiding any 
strain on ihe.heart are tlte essentials , if it is hwmorrbage, free purgation, 
light, easily digestcfi footl, leeches to the temples if there is paiu, and aboc^ 
lute rest are the main thiugs ; if it is throuibosia iu the old, gentle aperi* 
eats, leather with cardiac stimuhiuta aud liquid uonrislimeut, are best ; A 
tluHimboeU in the young, then mercury ami iodide of potaasiuid must be 
energetically administered. It is onnecesairy to go into the snlJjeot of tbs 
traatmeDt of tumour or abscess. Autisyphilitic remedies or operation aiw 
the ouly means opeu for the former, operation for the h^tar is the only 
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tN^mtnt to be eoiuidered« TiwUment io the later eieges le directed to 
inproTement ci the couditioo. Lom of power and rgridity are the two 
tbingi to be eoneidered. Geutle rubbiug is eertaiolr neelul in overcoming 
the rigidity, fandteation applied to the exteuM>tw^.g., of the forearm—• 
may diuiniih the flexor apaem and wiJi also exerciee the affected iinibc 
IVeeh air, gentle exertiee, unci light, eaeily•digested food^are the oilier 
meana for teonriog the beet reeulta.'—Lancet, Dec. 28,1901. 
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The enbjeet of cerebral localieatioD ie one of obviously great extent We 
ehoold be lackiug in all seiiee c»( prof>or(i<»u did we aup|HMe onreelvet ex* 
pected to attempt before such a meeting aa this to deal witli it except in 
regard to some portions with which as exj^crimeuUlisU we are acquainted 
at first band. 

We may recall, however, how very different is the point of .view from 
which the cerebrul cortex is to-day rrgardcil from Uiat taken prior to the 
obeervati6U8 of Hughliugs Jackson and the experiiucnts of HiUig and of 
Ferrier. X7p to that epoch, ex|)erimenUlieta had failed to get' evidence of 
Ionisation of function ld the cortex of the heiuiapheres, though in iiiicroe* 
copic structore the great sheet of grey matter presented such similarity to 
nervous formations, regarded elsewhere aa nerve centres. Progress of 
knowledge in regard to the nervous ^stem has been always indissolubly' 
linked with detenoiDHtion of locaiisatioa of function in it This has been 
so from the time of the BelUMageudie discovery of the differentiation of 
function in the two spinal roots ; and another instance is Flourens’s delimi¬ 
tation of the respiratory centre in the bulb. The discovery of localisation 
pf function in parts of the cortex laid the foundation for an advance of 
knowledge regarding it, which has led to tlic supply to the student of 
dmrts of iU functional topograidiy very similar to Uie geograiJiictd maps 
of ooDtiuento whkh are sopplied to the schoolboy. And just lut the school¬ 
boy, looking over the political map of a continent, is liable to forget the 
eovipleaity of the populatione and states which it so simply represeuts, so 
that we, looking at the brain clutri of the Uxt book, are liable sometimas 
to forget the unspeakable complexity of the reactions thus rudely symbolis¬ 
ed and spatiaUj' located. 
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If we maj be allowed an a priori conRidention it ia thia-—that tbongh 
it is not sarprising that such territorial aubdirisioa of function should 
exist in the cerebri cortex it is surpiiang ^at bj oar reUtirely 
iiN perfect artiftcea for ttiDmUtioD we slioald be able to obt^ clear 
evidence of the loealisatiou which does exist The nerre-oell chsiiw 
that toghtber^ build up the nervous s.vsteni are iu the architecture of 
that sj'steni so arranged that the longest of them all teud to pass 
through the cerebral cortex. Every increase in the nuTuber of links 
composing a nerve-cell chaTii seems to increase* greatly the uucertaiuty 
of its reactions auder artificial exciutioii. With increase in number 
of links goes iu crease in unnibera of eidc-brauches red conuectiona The 
diUculty of gettiug long cell-chains to react in a regular way noderarti* 
ficial stimulation seems greatly enhanced by the multiplicitibn of the side 
connectious because the momentary condition of any cell-chaiu is in part a 
function of the comlitiou at the moment of all the other cell-chains with 
which it is connected. The cortex cerebri might therefore well have been 
expected to yield under artificial atiiimlation only extraordinarily irregular 
results. We owe to Hiuig and to Fmier the pregnaot demonstration that 
as regarda the motor region this expectation is not well founded. It is 
mainly of the reocUona of the Ib>Uiidlc area of the cortex that I shall 
▼euture to speak, uud Perrier showed that the application of faradicenmnt 
U> that cortex excites with great regularity t&oreiuenta which vary iu dis* 
tributioo as the electrodes arc moved from place to place iu the region, but 
that the reactions remain very regularly similar under repeated applieatioa 
of the stimulus to any one aud the 9nn\e upot Ferrier^s mode of indicating 
tlirtopograph leal arrangement of the re.ictiou8 he obtained is seen in hie 
weli-kuuwu diagrams of Uiu cortex. Uis motor centres, as he termed 
them, were marked id his figures by circular areas. **Tlie areas have no 
exact line demarcation from each other, and where they adjoin stimula¬ 
tion is apt to produce coikjoint the effect peculiar to each.” He showed 
these motor centres to extend forward over the frontal lobe, includiug theee 
reactious of the eyeball a llegaixling their exteusiou round the upper 
' edge of the hemisphere and down upon the mesial surface he noted them 
iu tlie marginal convolution. This convolution in the parieto-frontil 
region gave rise to movements of the head and limbs apparently similar 
to those already obtained by stimulation of the cerrespODding regions on 
. the external soiiace.'’ 

This ever rnemoi'ablc original research by Perrier ranks among the 
cUeaica of cxperimeutul neurology and pliyeiology. It has been followed 
by a number of kindred CODtribuUoutt from workers largely of our own 
country—names familiar to us all—Schiifer, Horsley, Beevor, Mott, BaUance 
and others. ^These Lave led to the detailed knowledge we possess of the 
localisation of functions iu tho cerebral cortex of the oomm^ ape, the 
laacaque. These arc concisely given in the well-known figures of the text¬ 
books. It w:is an iutei'estiug step further when Dr. Beevor snd Professor 
Horsley published eleven years ago their observations on^ the localisation 
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of the ^ttotor” fnactions in th« Bolaodic cortex of ad ornDg-ontAng:. 
Their experiment hu remAioed the eiogle cue for which an anthro|>oid 
species of ape has been laid nnder contribution. It has exercised a notable 
in fine ace on the ecbeme of ^ motor” localisation adopte<i as probably 
otteining in the brain of mao. An experiment upon the brain of an an¬ 
thropoid ape preaente special interest from the two points of «view—(1) the 
cortical organ in these species is, except for mao, it its highest derelopment; 
and (S) it undoubtedly presents that type of derelopxucnt which cnlmjnates 
in man. * 

Of the three or four species of anthropoid apes that are known, most 
aothoritieaagreethatithegorilla is that which possesses the moat highly 
deeeloped cerebmtu ; next to it probably comes that of the chintpaneee, 
and lastf but dot far below that of ^he cbimpanxee, comes that of iSuai'a 
aafyno, the orang-outang. But there are great iudiriduat differences, 
AUd the simpler examples of chimpanzee brains seeru inferior in derelop* 
meet to well-developed exantples of the brain of the orang. 

We have recently bad the opportunity of making ph^'iiological expert* 
Bents on all the known species of anthropoid apes. As it is upon the 
ckimpauMe that we hare obtained the hrger number of oiir obserrations, 
we will mention first oai' results upon that type. We hare used besidea 
the ordinary chimpanzee (TrogtoJytfs the rare variety of which 

the celebrated "sail)' ” of the Zoo was a specimen, Tro^lodylei calvtu^by 
eome considered a separate species. 

In the cUitnpansce the scheme of topography which we find existent is 
iilustrated. We ask your atteution to the extent of the so-called motor ” 
•rea presented by It The extent ao<l arraugemeut differs coDiiderably 
from that fonnd by other observers in the lower ape^ and from that found 
in the orang by Dr. Beevor and Professor ilorsley. ^ 

The so-called motor area occupies uubrdkenly the whole length of the 
preEentral convolution, and in most places the greater part or the whole of 
its width. It extends into the depth of the Rolandic fissure, occupying 
the anterior wall, and in some places the floor, and in some extending even 
into the deeper part of the posterior w.tll of the fissure. We have ex¬ 
amined 19 hemispheres, but have never found the*motor area extend to 
tiie free face of the postcentral convolution. At the upper mesial edge 
of the hemisphere the motor area extends round and down upon 
the mesial face of the hemisphere; but we have not found it reach 
the callosomarginal fissure. The anterior limit of the motor region 
is, for the most part, not coincident with any fissure. * The front 
portiofi of the region usnaliy dips into and across the upper part of the 
•^»erioT precentral fissure, and lower down it ifot infrequently dips 
into the inferior precentral fifsure. Occasionally the front edge of the 
r^on di^into almost tbe whole length of Uie euperior precentral snlcus. 
It is not the axtout of the motor area which appears to be variable ; tbY 
variant IS the iulens itself. The great variety of individual pattern ex¬ 
hibited by the cunvolntions aod enlci in tliese richly convoluted brains 
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girei oppoiionitj for itudyieg critically the claim of value of these fieenrea 
M landmarks to the topography of the functional ceotree of the cortex. 
From this point of view their use for strict localisation is almost nt'f. Not 
eoly are the extremes of pattern exhibited by the convoluf tons extraordi* 
uarily differdut one from another, but the frequency of the individual 
variation is qp great that hardly a pair can be found in which the existent 
eouvolutious are—when compared with the same minutenesa as ve apply 
to tl^ functional centres—really closely alihe. Professor Schafer, in his 
important contribution to the physiology of the motor cortex in 1887|, 
pointed out that the ftsaures of tlie cortex do not mark in any sense the 
boundaries of the fuuctioual areas of the organ. Our examination of tbs 
considerabis namber of antliropoid bruins we have now worked through 
convinces u< that not only do tlie fissures of the fi'ontal region not mark 
physiological bonudaries, but that they are uot even reliable landmarks 
to the functional topography, since tlieir ivlation is too incoustant and 
variable. The degree of subjection of these hsaures to individual varia¬ 
tion and ibe fi'equency of their asymmetry in the two hemispheres is in 
striking contraet to the far greater constancy from individual to individual 
and far greater symmetry of bilatentl situation, which we have found hold 
good for the amngemeat of functional centres of the motor region as ex¬ 
amined by pliyeiological methods A pructical outcou>e of this is that ws 
have found it eeseutial for accurately detailed localisation when ws have 
desired the opening through the akull to be ko[»t to a small sixs, not to 
trust to the anatomical details of the exposed cerebral surface, but to 
obtain orieutaUon as to the ti»|wgrapby by ajtpiicatioD of the electrodes 
and obsesvHtiou of Uie movement, if Auy, which was excital. In our early 
experiments we thought to obtain mucli help by liaviug at hand an indivi¬ 
dual brain already experimented upou ; and we thought to save time la 
recording toe results of the fresh exr>eriiueut upou chart outlines prepared 
from the specimen already worked upon. But the variation of tbs dbu- 
Tolutions from individual to individual has l>oeo too great to allow of these 
^ expedients being employed. Defeated in this way the only recourse must, 
be to the olectrodea Two landmarks of real value are the genua of tbs. 
Boland ic fissure. * 

A matter of some sorprise to us has been the ease with which'faradtim 
elicits movements from this sooalled motor region of the cortex of the anthro¬ 
poid. It is general belief that for excitation of the cortex in man the inten¬ 
sity of tbe farodic cun*ents has to be much greater than that effective for tbV 
cortex of the* monkey. Our pi'edecessors with the orang-outang state that 
the cortex of that autiual required niudi more intense electric stimuli than 
the cortex of the bonnet monkey. Tbeir impression w?\a, however, based on no 
direct coiupjAisoo. We have actually compared the excitability qf the cor¬ 
tex of the an^ropoid with that of the bonnet monkey by employing exactly 
tSe' same current in eacli case. We find tliat the exciUluUty as msnsurtd 
by the least intensity of current required to evoke motor reaction is praeti* 
caity the same in the anthropoid and in the lower ape. Tbs motor cortex , 
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df tlio aDthropmd, thon^b ondcrabtedtj far morv complex in many ways 
tban that of tht lower ape, retnaios aa readily ameuable to electric atimiilii* 
tion. If, therefore, it ia really neceeaary to employ iutenae fandiaation for 
the haman mentor region that ia a differeuce l)etweeu the hnuau motor 
region and that, not ouly of the lower ajie, hut of theauthropoid. 

A fortber point connate to tlw above on which oirr exp thence differa 
from that of our preileccaaora regnnJa epileptiform diHcharge from the 
cortex. It will be remembered that Dr. Beevor and profeaaor Hoiraley 
never observed epilepsy to'iollow ezeiUtion in the brain of their orang, 
although their electrodes were oceaaionaMy ke)tt in contact for five seconda. 
Though we also find tliat in some individual anthropoids the tendency for 
the discharge from the cortex %o take an epileptiform character is very 
alight, yet in other individuals the tendency under apparently the same 
external eonditiotia le etroug. In tlie majority of the tudivtduala upon 
which we have eiperimeuted, cortical epilepsy has been eeaily provoked. 

Turning to the localisation in the coHex, the sequence of representation 
etartiugft'Oiu below upwanl foltowa closely that already known for the lower 
apes. Bi*oadly speaking, the sequence runs tongue, ntouth, nose, ear, eye* 
lids, neck, hand, wrist, elb*»w, shoulder, chest, aUlonirn, hip, knee, ankle, 
toes, perineal muscles, fiaxtn, aud vagina. It ia noticeable that movements 
of the eyeballs do not appear in this list As did Beevor and Homley in 
the oraug, we in the chimpasaee find a frouUl area extending into the 
middle and inferior frontal coo volutions, excitation of which gives conju¬ 
gate deviation of the eyeballs to the opposite side. We find this area sepa* 
rated from the area yielding the other movenieuts by an intervening s^^ce 
of so-called inezcitablecortex, as our predecessors fouud iu the oraug. 
Vft find thi« intervening space broken, however, by a small area whence 
movemeDte of the eyeballs can be elicited, which partially bridge between 
it and the upper facial region chi the proceotral convolution, 

*^e sequence of represenlatiou of movement which we note follows a plan 
more iu accordance with the oitl^ of tiie spinal series of segmeuts than 
that hitherto obtained, because we find between the representation of 
shoulder and hip an area which, next Co the shoulder, yields uuilatoral 
movement of the chest muscles, and next to the hip, yields unilateral move* 
ment of the abdamiiial nmsdea. 

A uotevortby discrepancy between our resnlts aod those of onr prede¬ 
cessors is regarding the extension of the excitable motor*’ region to ihe 
flee surface of the postcentral convolution. We have seen nothing to lead 
ns to include that surface or any part of it in the “ motor area of any of 
Uw authropoids we Lave wd. In our experience the electrodes, carrying 
•ven very strong currents, when placed upfui the suiface of the postcentral 
convolutiou, fail to evoke any obvious effect tliough when priced, nsing a 
wsaker cur^rent. «l>on tbe precentral they evoke extremely widespread 
movement I may add also that though HtnaU lerions in the precentivl 
convolution cause marked paralyses and desceodiog spinal degeDerations, 
similar and largy lenons iu Uie postcentml produce not even temporary 
paralysis and no unequivocal degeneratioo. 
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With regard to the degeneintiona, it it noteworthy that from a hand-am 
leaiou the epinal pyramidal degeueration ihowe in the diimpaaiee the 
feature of a veiitral dh>ect pynimidaJ tract not obvioualy inlerior in eize to 
tJiat of mao. On the other hand, a leeioo somewhat smaller situate in the 
region for the ankle and foot produced a pjramiilal degeueratiou in wliich 
a direct reutml tract is uot obeioua Tlie hand area lesion gave s heavy 
degeneration of the hoiuolateral pyramidal tract in the lateral column on 
the same side as the cerebral leetoo. 

As regards the symptoms resulting from the cSrticsil lesious, the extirpi^. 
tion of a great part, if uot of the whole, of the hand area from the right 
hemisphere caused au imraediate severe croeeed braAioplegia without the 
•lighteet sign <A paresis in eitlier face or leg. The paresis affected most the 
fingers, whidi were kept helplessly semi*exteiided, Ute wrist ieiug dropped. 
The elbow seemed little, if at all, affected, hut the shoulder wsa distinctly 
paretic, there being great difficulty in raiHiug or abducting the upper arm 
at the shoulder. The paresis diniinisbed quite rapidly, and in six weeks 
time the sninial had largely recoverwl the normal usefulness of the limb. 

A lesion in the leg area umilaity caused temporary paresis of the opposite 
leg, especially in the boes and at the aukle joint The leniou was smalier 
and the recovery more rapid tlutu with the arm area lesion. It iaperhspe 
noteworthy tliat the kuee^jerk, which sitowed no alteration nnder the arm* 
area lesion, here showed exalUtioii immediately, that is, a quarter of an 
* hour after the Ug-orea lesion, aud that when the paresis to iuspection had 
passed off the kuee*jerk still ueverthelcse exhibited great brisknemou the 
oroeeed side. 

Althou^i we have need a more roioutely localised method of excitation 
than our predecessors, we have not found iu any of our authnqsoids those 
remarkable ^excitable intervale noted by them between the main regional 
divisions of the area^ that is, between the upper aud lower facial areas, 
between the facial aud the arm, between the arm and leg. 

On the other hand, we liave seen often continued what our predecessors 
•with the orangliave well pointed out, namely, Ihe greater integration of 
localised representation of movenmuts in the anthroiK^id as compared with 
the lower ape. Thus there is uot ouc of the fiugere thnt we Lave not seen 
move separately aud aloue under excitatiou of certain points of the cortex: 
again isolated movement of the pinna of the ear, of the tip of the tongue, 
tm in the lower moukeys are easily obbilliable iu tlie anthropoid. 

Finally, cue word with regard to the extent of the so-called motor area! 
From our observations we think it prolmble that perhaps as much of that 
area lies hidden from tlie sui*face iu the snlci as actually lies at the free 
surface ou the couvolittious. NevertheJesa, we eudoi^ the opiuion ex* 
pressed by Beevor and Horsley that tbe su*willed luoLur area iu the autbro* 
poid brain foripe altogether a Mualler fmcthni of the tot*! surface than it 
found in the lover ty|)t<s of niunkey. If it Ima grown in exteut^as iiA» 
doubteflly it seems t<i have doije—<»lher ix*gione bidunging tu that so-called 
iueieitable field wheuce electric etimiilutiou excites no uhvioiis respouse 
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litTe iacreued'itiU more. It ii especully with the explonttioa of thet 
great inexcitable field that the progreea of reeearch hae to deal. We can¬ 
not help thinking that this progreea will have to look for meana to the 
patient combination of clinical and microecopical research rather than to 
the ea citation eiperimente of the laboratory. 

We would call jour attention to the fact that the remits^ the gorilla 
eonfiro perfectly thoea we have obtained on the chimpansee and orang. 
This is a matter of interest because many coniideratioris go to shoW that 
the gorilla^s brain is th^ mgheet form of brain excepting only that of man 
himself. 

We have ventured \o put before yon only the broadest featnree of the 
multi atpre^nt accumulated by us. The detailed collation of our obser¬ 
vations may bring out points of interest of a more detailed kind, but the 
process of collation will be a matter occupying a good deal of tinie.«^Jft<. 
Jfsd. /cam., December fifl, 1901. 
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OPINIORS EZPBE 88 SD. 

Dr. PaorroA, Birkenhead, la Homfropctkic World r * Allow ae to cow i r at Ata 
you on laroing out a work that ii more likely to be ueefsl than 1 aoSdpated. 

a mere book, the t)pe and (hr paper render it pleauat to road, it ia ao clear 
and wrlMrbiied in iUeectioiu. At a work 1 darcuv it will elimtc^tieiam. For 
niysolf [ may aav 1 am ^tirpriiK’d Ihat any erne man itiould have bmught together 
io mut'li o^Iie fiterauire pertaPhing to the nnaeroQi medicinea incladed. A 
compendium of the kiiul hna beuii wanted to incorporate the extra proving^eioco 
AIU'U, Niid it \% a great advantage for ready relereoce to have thorn all under one 
cater. Aft regard the arrangement of the matter, the bringing together of the 
Clinical bintv the Charautetiitica, and ike Reladunb in anociafloh with a con* 
deuHod «yai]>ti>iQiitology in ao new a form uremarieea under the eye the import¬ 
ant p^inta of what *e want to know with regard to each medicine, ao tha t one 
get*« tc> the acopoaiid a^irit thereof very <}U«ckly.*' 

Dr. M. PirAun, of Nantoa, Prance, writea to the author; ^ 1 have drat to' think 
you for the gmt plealure and alao the ^eat profit whi^ 1 derive etory day 
from the reding of your Dictiottarf of JfolarM ifediea. i tmd there, better 
than anywhere elue, bruu^t together and oondeoaed, the praeticai iadicationi 
•oatterM in AUen, Uerin^ Famngton, 4o. U ia a great economy of time, and in 
the part already pubhihed «hla goM book replace* for me all the rett. That it ia 
not exclusively a returnS of experience! on the'hea^y ia for ne of no. matter; 
U in to me very useful and more praotioii than ita predeoeelors, and* it ie thia 
which will make it more and more appreciated. For thcM rnainni, i await 
UveW Interest the publication of the aeeolui rolome." 

The Betnfe Bomaojfiuhitnlo FVenpaue of Ovtbber says: *Thd Srdtiroitttthgoea 
. from the letter A to H, and oontaiaa pathoMerim of Nbw Msoiorru wami tm» 
esioT lo 81 r<fD](» in avr otbib MAvaaiA Mbdica. Tnia fact atom if a 

naoieaiTT roa raActiTioniu to raocoac Tate oasruE votoMa.** 

*«* ^.B.^Bpaeiewa Poffot wOfio seat Io any ttddrou ornmrocoi^ of poHoorA 
oUo tho CoMpuay*i NIm Coioloffuot ^ ^ 

Subacrlptioni and inquiries iboald be aeot direot to the Publliheri-^ 

TliE U0M<£O?ATUlC PUBUSHINQ COMPANYi 18, Wanwjca Lairt, 

Lonaox, E.C. 
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FUXTHGB OPBnOKS^bx.DR. G1,ABSE? SICTIONART OF 
PBAX^KUL MATsAia MBDiCJL 


Dr.,^]^ I parti- 

cnUrly waot«d to My & vord 4U6nt yov gttki Motmc Medica book. The firM 
▼olume bu 4lr^y done me grent lenrice, end I and my brother# regard it u a 
noit Tsluable^diUmi to aur medieal libnry. We Impetientiy Avait the eecood 
volume. It IS good 31aterU Mediea, ud *«*^^»* one to practice good homceo* 
.patbp. ^ Uore power to jrott.l" 

( i^. flUoettu, liobdoAp wrUet: * This is a Jtfatemn JfedM, aod a epla^d one. 

* ror'years 1 have anxiously wmted for snoli a book. This book 1ms quite exceed¬ 
ed my ejFpecta^ooi. If bae as last arrived-^ least Vol. 1. baa. 1 read and re¬ 
read itevtib pbadu^e, and atilise iu counts with prd&t to: my patients and my¬ 
self. * IVben l am tired out and exhausted I turn to ita pages far relief, and 1 am 
. a^tr disafqiointed. The bookims only one defect, vis., she tardy appearance 
«f tbs second volume. Do hurry'Up tlm publishers. Life is sbnii, and the other 
books on Materia Medica are dull and uniriu^rosting. This is a commerdal age. 
Everything has a monetary value. An Investmeiit in your book gives an interest 
ot tOOO per oenU Tbe^autbor of the work has coiderred a banefit on bomOeo- 
.patby wbioh we bcoKBopatbi can never repay.'* 

Dr. Baaxsaif S, AtmvLfut (of Nice and Vieby, formerly cf Chicago) writes ; 
^Tbe first volume makes one tbint aftar the second. One gets to need it. Your 
book is invaluable to the itiident,aAd I desire right here to tbank you (on bi'half 


of all my/rirei d'ama) heartily /or having put mvU a treasure in oor hiurds." 

Dr. G. H. Busroan, London : **1 congrattiiate you cordialty on tbe magnificent 
work you have iHoed^ and it tbe tocond half is like unto the first, you have done 
signal service to tbe present sUte of British l>offlu;opatby." 

A CoaoHiAL Bimecauitm writ«s4 ^ I am m> jJuased u itb the J/ateria iferfica 
tbat f feel 1 must errsto you a few Imee on having so succexifully oompleted half 
pour’task. It is just what I vantod—concise, yet all the ^hartieUrMc symptoms 
of each remedy are there f and J find 1 retain . . more doftnite picture of a remedy 

• Shab attar studying Jshr and tbe older lUndard works. Tbe paper, type, and 
bindiiig are so exceiloDt that it is a treat to read it. The prioo of tbe work to 
•ubscribers is extremely low. 1 am afr^ you have been to^ liberai iu this 
raipeot; but 1 trust tbe number of copies sold will warrant it.** 

Dr. CoopEB says: ** In your work you give os the folk-lore, so to speak, of the 
remedy, and you give the salient poiiiU by wliicb one remedy can be distinguished 
from another. Hitherto the great diflcuUy has been to remember anything 
. about tbe remedy for any length of Hme after studying it; tbe dry catalogue of 
symptoms has acted as a terrible deterrent to the youthfal aspirant to a know¬ 
ledge of homceopatby. ^ow, lowmr, the difcidly mQ be to/orpet U ; to forget, 
tbit is, valuable knowlodge in connection with iL** 

Dr London : " Hearty eoagratulationi on tbe appearance of tbe 

* IfMonaryt which srill be an enduring monument of your Industry and Uiorough 
mastery the complex requirempAU of snob work. It is a fins • tbing to have 
doaa» and avo»y one wbo uses the boA will thank you, fbr it is a mine of 
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HAHNEMANN ON THE EFFECTS OF COFFEE. 

(Concluded from Vol. xxi, No. 8, p. 57.} 

Man can, no doubtp enjoy a kind of health, though bi§ occopa« 
.'tion confines Inm to the houee—or even to oqs room—even 
though^ie has to Hve a very sedentary life io the room, and bie 
body ie delicately oofistituted, provided lie live in other respects 
conformably with his state# Under tl>e moderate ! use of only 
easily digestible, mild, simple, purely nutritious, almost unspiced 
food and drink, along with a prudent moderation of the passions 
, and frequent renewal of the air in the rooms, even women, with* 
out any great exercise,* enjoy a kind of health which doubtless 
can be readily compromised by external causes, but which, if 
these are avoided, may still be termed a moderate degree of 
* health. In such persons the action of all morbific substances, 
tb^ is, of all modicines, is much more striking and severe thah 
in robust individuals accostomed to labour in the open air, who 
are able to bear some very hurtful things without particular 
injury. ^ ^ 

These weakly dwellers in rooms live in the low lev$f of their 
health but half a life, if I may use the expression; all their sensa¬ 
tions, their energy, their vital functions, are somewhat below par, 
and they eagerly resort to a leverage that so pcweffully exalts for < 
* Uadsr fuoh oirounitaacss priMoert alto. 
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tome hours their vital ener^j and their feeling of existence^ 
unconcerned about the results and the secondary action of this 
palliative. 

This secondary action resembles their state before partaking of 
the cofTeei only it is somewhat stronger. 

When the few hours of the above described prinioiy action of 
this medicinal beverngj, that representation of artificially exalted 
* vital energy^ is gonoj there then gradually creeps on a yawning 
drowsiness and greater inactivity than in the ordinary state, the 
movements of the body become more difficult than formerly, all 
the excessive gaiety of the previous hours changes intoohtuseness 
of the senses. If, during the first hours after drinking the coffee 
the digestion and the expulsion of the excrements were hastened^ 
now the flatus becomes painfully incarcerated in the intestinesi 
and the expulsion of the faces becomes more difficult and slower 
than in the former state. If, in the first hours, ao agreeable 
warmth pervaded the frame, this factitious vital-spark now 
gradually becomes extiiiguishe<), a shivering seusatioo is fdt, the 
bauds and feet become cold. All external 'agents appeor less ^ 
agreeable than before. More ill-humoured than ordinarily, they 
are move given to peevishness. The sexual paision which w*'* 
excited by the coffee in the first hours l>ecomcs all the cdldcraod 
moreobti;6e. A kiud of speedily satiated ravenous hunger takes 
the place of the healthy desire for nutriment, and yet eating and 
dituking oppress the stomach more than previously. They have 
greater difficulty in getting to sleep thau formerly, and the sleep 
is heavier thau it used to be before they took coffee, abd on awak* . 
ing they are more aleepy, more discouraged, more melancholy 
than usual. 

But look 1 all these evils are rapidly driven away by a renewed 
apidication to this hurtful palliative—a new, artificial life com- 
Aences—only it has a somewhat shorter duration than the first 
time, and thus its repetition becomes ever more frequently neces- 
•ary, or the beverage must always be made stronger in order to 
enable it again to excite life for a few hours. 

- 3^ means the body of the person vliose occupation eon. 
fiiMB him to his room degenerates all the more. The injurions 
effeob of the secondary action of thia medicinal drink spread 
&rUi«r ai-oiuuf, and strike their roo^s too deeply to allot? of their 
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being again effaced, if only for a fenr hours, by a mere repetition 
of tlie same palliative more frequently or in stronger doses. 

The skiQ DOW becomes generally more sensitive to the cold, 
and even the open air though not cold; the digestion becomes 
obstructed,«the bowels become constipated for several days at a 
time, flatulence occasions anxiety and causes a number of painful 
sensations. The constipation only aiternntes with dinvrhcBa, not 
with a healthy state of the bowels. Sleep is obtained with diffi* * 
culty, and bears more resemblance to a sluml^er tliat causes no 
refreshment. On awaking there are remarkable confusion of the 
bead, half-waking dreams, slowness of recollectiug Kimself, help* 
lessness of the limbs, and a kind of joyleasness that throws a 
dark shade over all God^s lively nature. The beneficent emotion 
of the heart, warm phiUuthropy, gratitude, compassion, heroism, 
fticnglb and nobility of the mind, and joj’ousness, clmoge into 
pusillanimity, indiffereuce, insensible hardness of heart, variable 
humour, mclauclioly. * 

The use of coffee as a beverage is continued, and sensitiveness 
aU/ernates ever mo^e with iiiscusibility, over»husty resolves with 
irresolution, noisy quarrelsomeness with cowardly compliance, 
iffectation of friendship with malicious envy, irausieut rapture 
with jo^'lessncss, grinniug smiling with inclination to shed tears 
—symptoms of coDslant hovering betwixt excitement and depres- 
aiou of the mind and the bpdy. 

It would be no easy task for me to indicate all the malaxes, 
that under the names of debility, nervous affections and chronic 
diseases, pi’evail among the coffee-<lrinking set, enervating hu« 
mauity and causing degeneration of mind and body. 

But it must not lie imagined that all the evil results 1 have 
named occur to every coffee-bibber in the same degree! No, one 
suffers more from this, another from that symptom of the second* 
dary action of coffee. My description includes the whole ooffeb* 
drinking ifaee; all their maladies which arise from this source I 
have arranged together, as they have from time to time come 
under my notice. 

The palliative agreeable sensation which the coffee distributes 
<for some hburs through the finest iibres, leaves behind it, ss a 
secondary action, an extraordinary susoeptibility to painful seoso* 
tioos, which always become greater and great A, the longer. 
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the ofldoer, tbe stronger and the greater the quantity m which 
the coffee is droak* Very slight things (that would make scarce* 
\j any impreesioo on a hcahhy person not accostocned^ to the use 
of coffee) cause in tbe coffee-driaking lady niegrimj a fiequeat, 
often intolerable toothache^ which comes ofi, chiefly at flighty with 
redDesa of the face and at length swelling of the eheek—a painful 
drawing and tearing iu diK.«rent parte of the body, on one of 
tiie face, at one time in one Uoib, at another in another* The 
body baa a special pudency to erysipelas, either m the legs (hence 
the freqneocy of old ulcers there) or (when suckling) in the mamma' 

on one haff of the face. Apprelieusiveuess and flyitig beat are 
her daily complaints, and nervous semi)ateral headache her 

property, t 

From moderate errors of diet atnl disagreeable mental emotions 

* This dravmg teoriTig; in tbe Ittobs esusM hj coffee in Its secondurj action 
and when its use is persisted id for a long time, u not in tbo joints, but from one 
joint to the other. It ap^ars to be more in the ffesb er cellular tissne than ia 
the bones, is unattended hj swelling or other mbuormal appearance, and there is 
icarcelj anj tonderoesa on touching tbo part Our nofologists know notbiog 
about It 

f The megrim above alluded to, which only appears aftersotne exciting oause> 
ae vexation, overloading of the stomach, a chill, d^c., generally very rapidly and 
at all dues of the day, differs endrely from the so-called nervous h^icrania. 
The latter occurs in the morning, soon or inunedlately after waking, and increases 
gradually. i*bc pain is almost intolerable, often of a burning character, the ex¬ 
ternal coverings of tbe skull are also in tolerably sensitive and painfab^n tbe least 
touch. Body and mhid seem both to beissufterably sensitive. Apparently desti¬ 
tute of all strength, they seek a solitary and if possible dark spot, where, in order 
to avoid tbe dayFight, they pass the time with closed eyes in a kind of waking 
slumber, usually on a couch raised in the back, or in an arm chair, quite motion¬ 
less. Every movement, every noise increases these pains. They avoid speaking 
tkemselves and listening to the conversation of others. Their body is colder than 
usual, though without rigor ; tbe hands and feet la particular arc very cold* 
Everything is distasteful to them, but chieff j eating and drinking, for an incessant 
nausea hinders them from taking ao/tbing. In bad cases the nausea amounts to 
Tomiting of moens, but tbe headache is seidom alleviated thereby. The bo well 
are constipated. This hoadache almost never goes off luidl evening'; in very bad 
cases I fahve seen it last thirty-six hours, so that it only disappeared the following 
evening. In slitter cases ita original producer, coffee, shortens its duration inr 
a palliative manner, bat it coumunicataa to tbe system the tendeney to produce 
It after a stih shorter Interval. It recurs atundetenmnvd times, every fortnight, 
tbrea, four weeks, Ac. h eomei on without any exciting cause, quite unexpected-, 
ly; even the night previously the patient seldom feels any premonitory signs ol* 
^e nervous headache that is to cone on the next momiag. 

* / kav€ never met ikh it excepting amoep reenter oo/es drinken. 
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there ocear painfai affectiom of the et^st, stomach and abdomeir 
(known by the inaGcnrste name of 9pa$m}'^tht catamenia come 
OH with psinS| are not regular, or the discharge is less eopioos and 
at length quite scanty; h is watery or sKcny f iencorrfacea (gene*' 
rally of an acrid character) prevails almost the X9h(Ae time, from 
one period to another, or completely snpersedes the menstraa) 
ilaxS-H3oition is often painful. The cnrthy^^yeTlowish or qnite pale 
oomplczion, the dull eye surrounded by blue rings, the blue lips,' 
the daccid mnscular tissue, the shrivelled breasts, are the externa? 
eigne of this miserable hidden state. Sometimes the almost sup¬ 
pressed menses alteqiate with serions uterine hemorrhages. In 
males there occur painful hemorrhoids and nocturnal emissions of 
semen. In Wih sexes the sexual power becomes gradually extin* 
guisbed. Tlte normal exuberant energy of the embrace of a 
healthy couple becomes a worthless bagatelle. Impotence of both 
sexes and Bteritity, inability to suckle a child, ensue.—The monster 
of nature, that IiolIow«eyed ghost, onanism, is generally concealed 
behiud the coffee-table (though indulgence in the perusal of mere¬ 
tricious novels, over*oxertion of the mind, bad company and 0 
sedentary Kfe in dose apartments, contribute their share). 


*As an inoidinnte indulgence in coffee has for its secondary effect 
to dispose the body greatly to all kinds of disagreeable sensarione 
and most acute pains, it will l )0 readily comprebenddl how 
more thaii^any other hurtful substance we are acquainted wiih^ 
excites a great tendency to caries of the bones. No error of (Aet 
causes the teeth to decay more easily and certainly than indul*‘ 
gence in col^ee. Coffee alone (with the exception of grief and tho 
abuse of mercury} xlestroys the teeth in the shortest space of 
time.^ Tlie conlined air of a room and overloading the stomach 
(especially at night) coittrilmte their share to this effect. But 
coffee by itself is quite capable of destroying in a short space of 
time this irreparable ornament of the mouth, this indispensable 
ac(wssory organ i<H* distinct speech and for the intimate mixture 
of the food with the digestive saliva, or at least of rendering them 
black and yellow. The loss of the f^nt (incisor) teeth if chiefly 
due to the abuse of coffee. > 

If I except the true spina ventosa, there occurs scarcely a single 
case of caries of the bones in children (if they have not been over- 
* Ob8«rnations on which i can defend have conrinced tae of this. 
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dosed mth mercnry) from atiy other caase thaa from coffee,?* 
Besides these, there are in children other deep-seated flesh ahsces- 
aea that take a long time of bursting and then have hut a small 
orificej arhioh are often solely to be ascribed to the action of the 

coffee. r 

As a rule, coffee acts most injuriously on children ; the more 

tender their age, the worse its effects. Although it is incapeble 
• of itself of producing true rickets, but can only accelerate them 
in conjunction with their special exciting cause (food composed of 
unfermented vegetable substances, and the air of close, damp 
rooms), yet it of itself excites in tittle children, even when their 
other food is wholesome and tlie air in which they live good, a 
kind of infantile hectic, which is not much lees sad in its results* 
Their complexion becomes pale, tlieir muscles quite flaccid. It is 
only after a long time that they loam to walk a little, but then 
^sir gait is uncertain, they easily fall, and wish always to be 
carried. They stsm'mer in their speech. They wish for u great 
variety of things, but relish nothing heartily. The drollery, hap¬ 
piness and liveliness that characterize the age of childhood are 
changed into indolent dejection ; nothing gives them pleasure, 
nothing makes them contented; they enjoy only a sort of half life. 
They are very easily startled, and timid. Diarrhcea alternates 
with costiveness. Viscid mucus rattles in their chest os they 
breathe, especially when they are asleep, which no amount of 
coughing can remove : they have always got a wheezing at the 
chest. Their teeth come with much difficulty and with convulsion 
fits; they are very imperfect, aud fall out decayed before the 
period for changing them arrives. Mostly every evening, just 
before bed-time or after lying down in bed, they get redness and 
heat on one or both cheeks. They sleep very imperfectly, toss 
about at night, often want to drink; they then perspire, not only 
an the forehead, but also on the hairy scalp, particularly at the 
hack of the head, and whine and moan in their sleep/ They get 
through every disease with difficulty, and their recovery is very 
dew and imperfect. 

* ThsM |i1c«nttioa» of (ho bonot, which Ho coocealed beneath cleratsd, hard, 
blalsh^ed •volUngt of the toft parts, oxudsan albunmous looking mocua, mixed 
wkk some (diocse-Uks matter. It has very KitUe imelL The pains of the affected 
farts are very ih^o^f in their character. The rest of the body presents a pure 
^ture of the eofce dyaerasia. 
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The; are freqaenklj sabject to a chronic tnflamtbation of tiia 
eyes, not unfrequently accompanied by an eruption id the face, 
n\ong with a peculiar relaxation of the upper eyelid, which pre¬ 
vents them raieing it, even when the redness and swelling of the 
lids, are but moderate. This aind of ophthalmia, that often lasts 
for several years, making them frequently lie upon the face, with 
coultant peevishness and crying, or conccpl themselves in a dark 
place where they remain lying or sitting in a stooping posture: 
this ophthalmia, I say, chiefly affects the cornea, covers it with 
red vessels and at last with dark spots, or there occnr^ phlyctenula 
and little nicers on it, that often eat deeply into the cornea and 
threaten blindness. 

This ophthalmia nnd that mttling at the chest and the other 
ailments above described, attack even infants at the breast, who 
take nothing but tlietr mother’s milk, if the mother indulges in 
coffee and inhabits a close room. How penetrating must not 
the hurtful power of this medicinal beveragobe, that even infants^ 
at the breast suffer from it I 

After children, coffee acts, ss I have said, most injuriously on 
the female sex, and on literary people whose occupation is seden¬ 
tary, and conflnes them to their rooms. To these may be added 
workmen engaged in a sedentary trade. 

The bad effects of coffee are, as I have above mentiohed, most 
effectual ij^dim inished by geeat activity and exercise in the open 
air—but not permanently removed. * 

Some individuals also find out as if by instinct, a sort of anti¬ 
dote to coffee in the use of spirituous liquors. It is impossible to 
deny that they do possess some antidotal powers. These arc how¬ 
ever, mere stimulants, without any nutritive quality; that u to aaj^ 
they are likewise medicinal substances, which, when daily used as 
. articles of diet, produce other injuriona effects, and yet are uuable 
to prevent the hurtful action of the coffee from taking effect,— 
what they cause are artificial ameliorations of the vital fuoctionSj 
followed by morbid effects, though of a different, more complex 
nature. 

• • 4 

Leaving off tie nee of coffee * is the chief remedy for these insi- 

a 

n U Js by no ia«U)i my to do away with an inveterato habit of u»lng ooffto.^ 
I flrtt eadearoar to conviaoe my ptilenti Borioualy of the ure^taad lodlipant- 
able neceuity of ditcontinaioa Its use. Truth ^ousdod oo MTioui oapsrltaoo 
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-dious ai>d dteply pemtratinj^ injurioas effects^ and corporeal 
exercise in the open air tends to procuoto the subsequent recovery. 
If however body and mind be eunk too low, there are some roedi* 
einee very useful for that state, but this is not the proper place to 
unamerate them, as I am not at present writing for tnedical men. 
When I describe the daily use of coffee as very prejudicial, and 
when I shew from obefi'vatioiis and experience of many y^ars 
that it relaxes and withers the energy of onr body and mind, some 
may retort upon rac the appellation ^^medicinal beverage/^ which 
1 must uoh^itatiugly bestow upon coffee. 

Medicines are surely wholesome things/^ says the uninitiated. 
Th^ are so; but only under certain indispensable conditions. It 
is only when the medicine is suitable for the ease that it is whole¬ 
some. Now 00 medicine is suitable for health, and to employ a 

stidon fsili to produce sonTlctioo-^ooit cover, when it i» urged from tb« 
pbilnathropic bnrt of a i^yeicUn, who, eoDrinced hiDtolf oi the goodnete of bis 
came, it tbOTOugbij iienetrated bj the tnith of hie msxizoi. Nothing will then 
prevent their reception, there ie no quMUoo of atij private intereit on the part 
ef the doctor ^ end nothing but pure gain on ibo eide of the party he wiibee to 
convince. 

If we have attained tbie olgect (whether thia iv the caee or no, ho who has a 
hnowtedge of homan nature can tell by ibe way the patieut receives his advice), 
we may adviee that the quantity of coffee taken be reduced by a cop dvery three 
or four days, and aliow the last break fast-cup to be continued for a week longer, 
SDtil this can either be left off at once, or it may be contiuued on evei^ alternate 
dajifor another week, according to circumstances. 

If we have to do with persone on whom we can rely, the affair is managed in 
toe course of four weeks. Bat ehoald eoine faint-heartedness or indecision on the 
fkirt of slaves to coffee make Us aecompliahatcDt difficult, or should the weak state 
of the health make its discontinuance be too severely felt, we would do well for 
every cup of coffee we take away, to allow a cup of tea to b? drunk, undl in the 
course of a week uotbing but tea (a similar but lesser evil) is drunk, and this, aa 
It has not had time to become a habitual beverage, may be more easily diminished, 
UBlil at last nothing more of the sort is token, but only a couple of cups of warm 
pfilk for breakfast, In place of coffee or tea. 

Whilst thus breaking off the habit, it is indispensable that the body be refVesh- 
ed and* strengthened by duly walks in the open air, by amusements of an innocent 
character, and by appropHsto food, if we wish that the injurious effects of the 
coffee should disappear, and the individual bo confirmed in his resolution to give 

It up. ‘ • 

itnd if all goes on well, it will not be a bad plan for the doctor, or a friend ia 
Us lUad, to assure himself fbos tine to time of the true ood version of bis patient 
and if necessary, uphold his resolutioo, wheu the force of example in company 
aeeiDs to cause it Vo waver. 
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medicine as a beverage in the ordinary healthy state^ is a linrtfal 
procedure^ a self-evident contradictimi. 

I prize the medicinal powers of cofTce when it is appropriately 
employed as a medicine^ as inacli ii» those of any other medica¬ 
ment. There is nought snpeed nous in God^s creation ; every thing 
is oteated for the weal of mankind, particularly the most powerful 
thiilgs, to which class coffee belongs in an especial degree. But 
lot the following facts he borne ui mind. 

fjVtry single medicine develops in tl« healthy human body 
some special alteratioii8, that are ))eculiar to itself exclusively.' 
When these are known, and wlieu the medicine is employed m 
cases of disease that have an almost exact similurity with tlie 
alteratioB that the medicine is capable of itself producing (in the 
healthy body), a radical cure tatkes ]ilnce. This employment of 
the m^icine is the curalivc one, the only one to be relied on in 
chronic diseases. 

Id speaking of tliis power of a medicine to alter the human body 
in a mauner {wctiliar to itself, 1 allude to its primary or initiatory 
action. I have said above that the primary action of a medicine 
(for some hours after it has been taken) is th^ direct opposite of it# 
iiecoiiJary action, or the state in which it leaves the body when¬ 
ever its tirst action is past. 

Now if tlie primary action of a medicine be the exact opposite 
of tlie morbid condition oi the body we seek to cure, its employ- 
ineiit is pMialive. Almost instantaneous amendmeut ensues,— 
but a few hours afterwards the malady returns and attains a 
gi'cater height than it hod before the oinploymcnt of tlie veniedy; 
thesecondary uclit'U of the medicine, which resembled life original 
disease, aggravates the iat^r. A miserable method of treatment 
when we liave to do with a chronic iuulady% % 

I shall give an example. The priiuarv notion of opium in the 
healthy system is to cause a stupefying snoring sleep, and its 
secoudary action—the opposite—sleoplossuess. Now if Hie physi¬ 
cian will be BO luolisli a^ to treat a morbid, habitual sleeplessness 
with opium, he acts in a palliative manner. The stupid, suoring, 
uu re Ires I ling sleep sjieedily follows the ingestion of the opium, 
hut its secondary action, as 1 have stated, is sleeplessness, an 
addition to his already hahitnal sleep lees ness, which is no^v 
accordingly aggravated.. Twenty-four hours afterwards the 
patient sleeps still less than before he took the opium \ a stronger 
dose of the latter must now be given, the secondary action of 
which is a still greater sleeplessness, that is, an aggravation of 
tlie malady, which the foolish m;m imagined he was curieg. 

In like Tniinuer, coffee proves » bad palliative reroot^ when it 
18 used as a laediciuul agent, for example, in cases of habitual 
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eon^ipation proceeding from i&ftctivity of the bowels ae is 
often done by medical tnen. Its primary action is^ as 1 have 
before statedi the reverse of this stated—it therefore acts here as 
a pHlIiative) and if it be used for the first time> or only on rare 
occasions^ it speedily produces a motion of the bowels^ but tiie 
following days, under the secondary action, the constipation 
becomes all the greater. If we again seek to remove this in the 
some palliative maimer by means of coffee, ns ore of it roust be 
drunk) or it mast be made stronger) and still the habitual consti¬ 
pation is not thereby eradicated, tor it always returns more obsti¬ 
nately on the recu*rence of the secondary action of the co£Pee) 
whenever this palliative administration of tho coffee is disconti¬ 
nued) or stronger and more freipient potations of it are not taken 
which always aggravate the disease and entail other maladies. 

It will be found that the modicnl excuses offered by coffee- 
drinkers in juslificatiou of this habit almost all rest on some such 
palliative relief it affords them, and yet nothing is moi*e certain 
than the experience that a long-continued palliative employment 
of a drug is injurious) but the palliative employment of drugs as 
articles of diet is the most injurious of all. 

Therefore when I, whilst deprecating its abuse as an every-dny 
beverage, commend the great medicinal virtues of coffee) I do the 
latter merely in reference to its curative employment for clironio 
ailments that bear a great resemblance to its primary action,t and 
in reference to \\a pnlliatiee employment in acute diseases threat¬ 
ening rapid danger, which bi’ar a great resemblance to the secon¬ 
dary effects of coffee. I This is the only rational and wise mode 
of employing this medicinal beverage which is abused by hundreds 
of millions of individuals to their hurt, is understood by few, but 
wbich is extremely wholesome when used in its proper place. 

* As li usually tbo ease with those who Wd a sedentary life in their room. 

t For example when, in a person uDaccastomed to the use of* coffee, there is 
present (it nay be a habitual) indisposidon, composed oi a frequent, painless eva¬ 
cuation of lofcimces and frequent inclination to go to a^I, an unnatural sUep- 
lessnHS, excessive irhuhility and agality, and a want of Mpetite and thirst, but 
without any diminution of the perception of the flavoor of food and drink, in such 
a oasu coffee ten'll, muti effect a radical cure in the course of a short time. Id like 
manner it is, in the frequently dangerous symptoms brought on by a sudden, 
gfsat, jo^ol mental emotion, the most suitable, trustworthy, curaUve nediolne, 
and alM in a certain kind of labour^pains, which bear much rHemblance to the 
primary effects of coffee. 

I The following are examples of the excellent palliative employment of coffee 
Ifl diieaiu that come on rapidly and require speeay relief: sea-sicknMS, pMSon- 

S by vpinm in those unaccustomed to the use of coffee, poinoolng by reratrum 
aB^ toe apparent death of dr owned, suffocated, but especially of froseu 
ptraciii, as 1 have frequently had me eatiifaction of witaeuing. 
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A Dictionary of Pradical Materia Medica By John Henry 
Clarkej M.D. In two Volumes. Vol. I. pp. 951, Vol IL 
(in two^ parts), pp. 1613. The Homceopathic Publishing 
(^mpauy, London, 1902. 

Ir ^nr short notice of the first volume of this work in our Journal 
for October 1901 we said: ''If the second volume is as ^r>od as. 
the first then the author has 6uecee<led in producing a Materia 
Medica which will for many yeaiv reiouin tlie most complete of our 
school.” And we further said: "The work is rftore than a 
dictionary. It is an encyelopiedin.” The opinion thus expressed 
has been fully Wne out by the appearance of the second volume, 
the receipt of which we here acknotvled^i^e with thanks to the 
author and no \e68 to the publishers for the excellent ^tting up 
of the volumes. 

There has 1)een considemble delay, no ^less than of eighteen 
months, in the issue of the second volume after that of the first, 
the date of the preface to Yob I. being Jnly 4<) 1900 and that 
of the preface to Vol. II., December 18, 1901. The author has, 
in his own review of his work in the Homceopathic World for 
January, given satisfactory roisons for the delay, and we may 
allow him to say : "I think now that subscribers bav^ the com* 
pleted work before tliem, they will grant that I have not tried 
their patience in vain, f almost think they will agree that ,the 
'shortly^ which my sanguine publishers announced as the time 
Vob IL might be expected is justified by the event.” 

Tlie author did not expect that the second volume would reach 
nearly double the 'dimensions of the first, so that for binding 
purposes he would be compelled to divide it into two parts; hence 
the work really consists of three volumes instead of two as original¬ 
ly announced. This has entailed an additional expense which wm 
not contemplated when the subscription price was fixed on the 
supposition that the two volmoes wotild he of equal size. While 
this has been a distinct gain to subscrihers, it has caused consider* 
able loss to the author, wliich wo tri^t will be made up by a rapid 
• sale of the* whole of this first edition. 

The plan of the work is excellent and has been fnlly explained 
in the Preface, llie author has succeeded in so^^reseotiug " the 
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picture of each remedy tliat it may be at once recognized and 
distinguished from any other by tW>se who consult its pages." 

We bare first the name of each remedy with its synonymite 
habitati its place in nature (i.e. the natural order to which it 
belongs in case it is a regetable or nii animal drug), ite chemical 
corapositiem (especially if a mineral) whenever ascertained, and 
the preparations of it^ that hare been used. This knowlt^dge 
is not superfluous nod should be in the poesession of every true 
physician* 

We have next the heading ^‘Clinical," under which has been 
given an atpiahfdiad list of the disesises iu relation to which the 
remedy has mauifesUHl, or likely to manifest, some curative 
power, which is inleixled to l)e regarded mther as suggestive 
than ns inclusive or exclusive. 

Next we have the heading Chanictoristics " whieh forms the 
most valuable part of the work, in which we And displayed the 
authored extensive reading and his c(|imlly extensive and valuable 
experience as u practical physician who has profited by his gx« 
perience. He tells us truly : It is not a bare list of keynote 
symptoms, nltliongh it includes all of these that are knoEVii to 
roe. But it is written in a more or less connected, narrative form, 
so that it will not have the effect of a catalogue on the reader's 
mind," Jt contains the lending rondWuM of a^ruvation and 
amelioration so essential to a practical knowledge and understand* 
ing of the homoeopathic materia medica. 

Then follows the heading "Relations" imder which is given 
the chief allies including the antidotes of each retnedy. The 
importance of this section is thus given by the otithor : "When a 
remedy Belhuloima has done all that it can in a case, it is of 
very great use to know of a reme<ly (e.y., Mercurius) that is 
likely to follow out and complete its action, where both are related 
to the case. When this reluHonsliip is very close the two isolated 
remedies arc said to be to one another, as is the 

ease with Iodine and Lycn^xidinm. On the other hand some 
remodies have a very injurious elfoct on each other's action when 
one is ji^iveu iminedlafoly^ufter the other. 1 have known a 
chronic case which was doing well on Calearea, irretrieviibly 
spoiled by a prescription of Bryonia immediately following. 
Farther it is necessary to know the antidotal relatioas of remedies 
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jn order to be able to* control the over-action of any remedy 
administered. I once experienced very disagreeable symptoms 
from a doseofNatrum mur. in potency^ and enifered’ for soma 
flhye before I realized the cause. As soon as I did, I looked up' 
Jahr, and found that sm^llin^T Sweet Nitre was*one of tlie antU 
dotes. 1 put it to tlie fest, and the mfl|;ieal way in wbioh the 
symptoms wore wiped out was a revelation to me of the import^ 
ance^oftliiB branch of homieopathic knowlod^. In this section 
I have also pointed out many of the charaeteristic ditferenoes . 
distill<*;itiKhin|^ between medicinee that have symptoms io 
eommon.^^ * 

Whenever the action of a remedy has been found tio be pavtU 
enlarly suited to tlie ellects of a particular causal eircamstanct 
this rchil ion has been iiulicattnl under the heading Causation/* 
For obvifms reasons this heading is not found under every remedy* 
Tlie imporluneu of this ndutioii of Kuitability of remedial agents 
to the causation of mordid condilioDs is observable in daily 
practice, and has becu recognized almost from the dawn of 
Homicojiatliy. ''A case of Uheumatism/* as tlic ai>thor says, 

supervening on a wetting, will prulmbly ftot be cured by the 
eanic remedy which would have cured if exposure to /^y cold had 
been the cause . Tlie educis of over-eating may resemble the 
effects of over-drinking, but a different remedy will )>nibably be 
needed in eacli <*asc. Shock duo to |d)ysiea] injury will probably 
neeil Arnica ; if due to fright, opium will most likely be called 
for.''* . 

Last of all wc have the bending Symptoms/* giv^n in a* 
schematised form arrangcMl under il numbered headings, which 
will be fouhd hut slightly different Irom the schema adopted by 
Hahnemann. In the case of imperfectly proved drugs 8ome*of 
tbeheudings are wanting, and from the absence of the correspond*^ 
ing nuTnbersdt will be easy to see under what heads symptoms* 
have not been observed. 

We give the following specimen, taking at random one of the* 
shortlist articles, to show how the plan above sketched has beet> 
worked: 

Anhalonium LewiTili. 

Mescal buttons. N. 0: Cactoccs. Tincture, extract, or infusioir- 
Havelock Ellis says; iirst cutup the buttons into emalE 
fragments and poured un boiling water twicea single* 
infusion is inactive.** 

Clinicab—Brain-fax* Delirium. HeatUche. HalluoinationB. Memm. MeatiF 
Neunatlienia. Paraple^a. 8on>e«, disordered. VUIoni, ueordert of i 

tMourod. 

CharacteriatiCB.—The plant from which the meBcal buttons are 
obtained grows in bnrreu and ivHdcy soil in the vaKey of the Rio 
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Orande* It is used hy some Indian tribes in tiieir reli^ous 
oeremoniee. It has been recently tested scicntiBcally^ a notable* 
provings havinj^ been made by Dr. Wier Mitchell. Dr. £. M. Hale 
has collected the facte about the drug in an article published in the 
Sainemannian Montily, The chief feature of the drug^s action is 
the production of coloured visions of most of er»po^ering brilliancy^ 
associated with moving shapes of fantastic desigOi the motion 
b^Dg regulated somewhat in time by music. In the Indian cere¬ 
monies the constant beating of tom-toms is an essential feature. 
Other symptoms are loss of conception of time^ occipital lieadache^ 
tired feeling in head^ nausea. Tremor of muscles, increased knee- 
wVf and lo^ of power of co-ordination. One prover, Havelock 
Ellisi noted distinct slowing of the pulse, slight faintneu and 
shallow breathing ; but there were none of tlte terrible heart symp¬ 
toms of the other Cacti. The most prominent condition is on 
closing eyes. The nausea and faintness were ^ on movement. 
There is great disinclination to move. ^ Lying down. 

; Can. ind. (time sense disordered; fantas¬ 
tic visions); Gclsem. (paralysis of accommodation]; Bell, Stram., 
Op., Pic. ae., Piper methyst., Coifea, Coca; Plat, (objects seem 
il^l and distant); Pso. ( > lying down). 

SYMPTOMS. 

1. Mind. —Reverie.—Time seems long ; interyals between words 
ud sentences seem inordinately long.—Cannot And the light word, 
with difficulty of enunciation.—Seeots to have a double personality.— 
Distrust and resentment; thinks coiupanious are laughing at him ; 
wants to Mo them violence.—Consciousness of unusual energy and 
intellectual power (which, when tested, was found not to actually 
exist).—Sense of supeiiority and well being.—Sense of depression aud 
inferiority. 

2. Head. —Frontal (1.) headache with visual zigzags.—Occipital 
headache, with disturbed vision.—Petri stent ache and tliod feeling in , 
occipital region (lasting several days and making work impossible).— 
(It rapidly removed h^acbe in one prover.) 

8 » SyM*—Virion in all colours, moving, fantastic, of surpassing 
brilliaDce, in designs (sometimes grotesque), moving scenos, dances; 
affected by beating time; dissipated or modified by opening the eyes 
^partly under control by an effort of tiiougbt.—Nat mat objects seem 
more brilHAZit, shadows deepened, dickering of lighta giviatly exaggera¬ 
ted.-‘-Pupils dilated.—Accommodation impaired.—Ptosis. 

4. IftTB.—Impressions of sound and visions heightened by any 
narked stimulation of skin.—Exaggerated reverbeiution of oidiuary 
aounda/ ' 

0, Moia.—The rir seemed filled with vague perfume.—Smell blunt¬ 
ed ; could not tell whether or not tincture of asafestida wasapetfuiiie. 

6 . Tmo.—D isinclined to make the slightest movements; eyelids 
droop; th^ scarcely move the Ups and jaws in aiticulating. 
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& Mouth. —Great difficulty in talking, partly from paralyaU of 
the tongue, partly from alowaeee ol thought 

11 . 8 t 01 IIftCh*^*Naabea; ^ on movement; entirely ^ on lying 
down. 

19. HOATt And PidsA.—Pulse alow.—Respiration alow..—Faint- 
ceea 

29. Lowdr Tdtnbfl. — A fine tremor in lower extremities. 

24* OonenUitieg.—Motor inco-ordination.—Extreme tnnsoular 
dept^aion ; don’t want to stir ; whole body feela relaxed.—Laay con« 
tontment; ^alandwheiw it » always afternoon."—Fine tremor in . 
lower extremitiefl preluding the visions; unable to walk without 
asaietaoce; can with difficulty sit up. * 

26. Sleep.—DrowaineBB; followed by consciouaneas of unusual 
energy, 

a 

The symptoms of the Schema have of eonrse been chiefly 
derived from provings, and the author, in this anxiety to render 
his work as complete as possible, has availed himself of all 
provings that have been published or furnished to him. No 
wonder that a few of these provings should have proved to be of 
a problematic or suspicious character, as we find in the case of 
some Indian drngs, the so-called provings of which were palmed 
upon him as genuine stuff by the ** Prover in the exuberance of 
his ambition to be immortalized as a discoverer. Bub these 
solitary euspicious provings, being scarcely more than two or 
three, cannot, we can assure our Indian readers, detractjfrom the 
value of work which is Hleraily immense. 

The fact of cured or clinical symptoms having been included 
in the Schema, has been thought by the purists of our school to 
really detract fmm the value of t1)e work. To these who have 
scruples about prescribing on clinically observed symptoms, the 
author refers to tl)€ Cyclopedia of Drug Patkogenefty^ of which he 
speaks as having rendered him excellent service in compiling 
.much of his Dictiwxarj/y but which, he very truly observes, needs 
digesting and schematising if it is to be of much use in daily 
practice.'^ 

The author gives the following reasons for including clinical 
symptoms withont always distingoishing thorn from genniue 
pathogenetic ones: ^'1 iiiou> that*symptoms removefl by a 
remedy in a'patient who is taking it are an indication of the 
remedy's power, even though the remedy may not have produced 
those symptoms in a prover, I know that many of the best 
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indicntions Tft ‘pMsees for different remedies were found out 
during tite provings by the disappearance of symptoms from 
^liicb the provera themselves were at the time suffering. I know 
that n remedy when being taken by a patieat will often produce 
some new symptoms of its own whilst removing the ethers. I 
Jknow that these new symptoms are available for practice: and 
whnt is more than this, I know that the practitioner who cannot 
.recognise drug symptoms in his patients loses the best materia 
tnedica teacher he is ever likely to find, and will spoil many of his 
cases by supposing them worse when they are really doing well 
on the right medicine and only require to have the medicine 
suspended or partially antidoted/' From our experience of over 
thirty*live yeai's we can bear testimony to the general truth of the 
above assertions. Cases, we must say, do however turn up iu 
which new symptoms developed hy a drug cling with tenacity 
to the injury <A' the patient notwithstuudiug tlic discontinuance 
cf the drug, or the :»dministration of suitable antidotes. Nor is it 
always easy to deU'rmiue whether tlie removal of symptoms 
during the administration of a drug is an effect of the drug, or is 
a result of the natural course of the disease. 

While the work is essentially hom<jefi}mtliic and is designed 
chiefly for homoeopatliic pracuKonevs,u glance at the volumes will 
show, wbirt the author himself has lK>tdly declared, that he has 
not strictly limited biruselfto tlie honiceopathic use of remedies ; 

object/^ says he, *Mias been to depict them as purfrrA—iu alt 
their asjiects—and llius to present my readers with tlieyVm/ow of 
He materia iMilica so to s}>enk. The inaterin medien fs big onougli 
to occupy the talents of all sorU and eouditions of practitioners; 
4tDd it has boeu my eudeavour to present the facts observed with 
tlie remedies iu such a way that they muy be available for use by 
«very type of mind that may choose the art of Healing as the 
£eld of its operations. Praeliee is the thing I have sought to 
cater for: 1 have sought to show what has beeu done with each 
remedy, and why the remedy was selected for its work.'’^ 

The magnitude of the t:«sk undertaken and so well finished by 
])r. Clarke will be realized when we state that over lUOO distinct 
remedies have been treated of in the thoiougli manner of which 
we have already given an idea. The Oivfiovary is not only a 
'Work of reference but for daily study, and no pinctitioner should 
l>d without it? 
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EDITOR*S NOTES. 

New Aeylnin for Xianoashire. 

The new ujlum at .Wiowick, near Warringtoo^ erected by the 
Lancaeliire Asyiutna Board for the reception of 1,000 males and 1,000 
females, witS accommodatioii for 200 attendants, was informally 
open^ last week, and was taken into use on Monday last Dr. J. F* 
Qeromel, lately Senior ABsietant Medical Officer, Lancaster Asylum, 
has been appointed Medical Superintendent of the new asylum. The 
cost, induding site and equipment, has been about ^£200 a bed —BriL 
Jfed /oum., Jan. 11, 1902. 

Anophelei in a Region from which Malaria has Disappeared. 

Sergent (^nn. <fe r/ns^ Pa$leti^y October 25th, 1901) has found 
A7hophd9% in large numbers along the banks of the Essonne, where 
malaria was once ooninon, but from which it has now disappeared 
Larvis were in tlm low.lying country near the river, and often in the 
artificial reservoirs. He discusses the question of the cause of the 
disappearance of malaria coexistent with the persistence of the specific 
mosquitos. He considers it due to the following causes acting simuh 
^taneously: Draiuage and planting of the river banks, improved 
hygiene, and, to a certain extent, the use of quinine. He looks upon 
the presence of Anopk^Ui as a danger to the inhabitants, soldiers and 
others coming from malarious districts, and infected with the hasma* 
oicsba miglit distribute the latter by lufecting the Anophd€t,—Bf^^ 
Jfed Jbnrfa* Jan. 11, 1902. * 

Dangerous Circnlara 

» In commenting upon the methods adopted by certain people in 
soiling shoddy jewellery Truth recently referred to the practice rf 
leaving handbills from door to door, tbr. advertiser caDxzig for them 
after a certain lapse of time. That this is not an isolated instance of 
a reprehensible method of advertising we liave proof in the fact that a 
few weeks ago we found in a letter-box a ragshop circular half of which ' 
was soaked in grease and the other half oovered with dirty finger 
niitrks. It was subsaquantly called for. We have also in our posses¬ 
sion the circular of a marine stores dealer, a term which the wording 
of the eircttlaf shows to be synonymous wifh ^^ragshop keeper,” 6eaiing 
the words, please show this to the Master or Mistiness and ^um it 
only to when he calls.” We do not state poutively that 

disease has been spread by this practice, but at a time when small-pox 
and other diacises of an infeoticutf nature are prevalent no atone should 

c 
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be left nntumed in seokiog to eliminate every possible cause of infeo 

tion. Sucli liandbilU sbouhl be burnt us soon as the^ are fouixli aikd 

the man when lie retiuus should be told that this has been done. 

• 

Medical iiien might do u giTut deal by warning f hoir patients against 
the daugerof returning iI um handbilIs, especially when there is iltneBS 
in a house, and if the meaaut'e whidi we have anggested be adopted it 
will gcnenvlly be found to be elective .—Lancelf Jan. 4,1902. ^ 

Trftumatol in the Treatment of SnppnratiTe Proctitis. 

In the Odette d'sa Jlopifaux of Nov. 1901, V. Husor calls 
attention toho value of traunniid *n the treatment of suppurative 
proctitis. He has used this dn»g for scveml yearn in the dtwdng of 
wounds; it is le ss o<lon»u8 than iodoform mid also ap|>ears to have the 
advantage of superiority in drying np purulent secretion and hasten* 
ing cicatnaiiion. Kc rejtorts two cases in wliich iodofot m failed and 
traumatol bvouglit about rapid cure. In one u woman, aged 36 years, 
who was adtiictc'd to mi^rfdiia, euri'ered froiu obstinate constipation 
which had caused rental imUtion and for m<»re than a year profuse 
suppuration. Ti'eatinuiit coNaiatnl in vanottK antiseptic douches 
followed by iodoform Hup|K>Hit4ui(*8. Only diminution in tlie suppura¬ 
tion resulted. IVautnaUil ]M>wder. about a gi'ituinie, was insutHated* 
twice a day after adnuiiiati^riiiga lai^o euoma. The robult was remark¬ 
able: complete recovery ensued in eight days. In the second case a 
man, i^ed 35 veurs. had aiippumtive pi'ot'titin with snnl fistula. The 
proctitis persisted after the op ration for, and relief of, tlie fistula. 
Tranmatol suppositories wci'c used, but the result imperfect. 
After eight days iusuffiations of traumato] powder wet« used and the 
suppuration dis 2 ip]»eared in six days.—Zancef, Jan. 4, 1902. 

Kissing the Book. . 

We have over and over again in Uiese columns pointed out the 
dangers of the unclesudy iialiit of kissing the book of the Oospeh when 
taking an oath. Over iind over again, ton, have we pointed out that 
^y Section 5 of the Oaths Act of 1888 if any witn^^s deeires to swear 
with uplifted hand in the form and maimer in which an oath is usually 
adrainistered in Scotland he all all l)e permitted to do so, and the outh 
be administered to him in such form and manner without farther 
qtiestioh. Many poi'KinK ai4 ignorant of this relieving* clause, nay, 
even oounty-oonrt judges have refuaed to allow witnesses to be swqrn 
in this maoner. His Honour Judge Eindeti and Mr Justioe Byrne 
have both oalli^d atteutiou to tl*o clause, and the former Judge has 
cfeuaed notices to its ellect to be jiosted in conspicuous placea in his 
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court The Attorney-General statocl in pnrliaaient that snch a notice 
WAS posted in every ooni% if ho, we canuot say that they are coDspU 
cuouE. We do not believe that tbore ia any legal compulsion fora 
witueea to kiss tlie hook at alh and wa think it is siiupjy a custom 
which has grown up uo oiie knows how. The old form of oath was 
to lay the hniid upon the book and to say, help me God and these 
Holy Evaugeis." This form might well t>e itMtamh if such aa 
appeal were to give oSence to Scotsmon, why should not the form 
and tnariner in wliicli un oath ia iiKiially adiniuisterod in Scotland be 
mode the form also UHUally AdmiQiHb*ml in En^andl The Govern- 
mant might well bring in a Bill to this Mlfcct when PHrliameut meets. 
But in the meantime every witness, aikI more es])ooiiiI1y every medical 
witueHS, should oxcrcieo hia uudouhU*<l right and demand to be sworn 
in the Scotch lash ion.— Ln/wei, Jan. 4, 190:^. 

Foreigi} Body in the BtomacL 

Tuffier {BvH. et Ue la Sot, tit (V/mirjy., No. 36, 1901) reports 
a case in which KallioorJa of Aihoim sucoftKHfuljV removed hy gnstith 
tomy a fork between 8 and 9 inclioa in length, which hud t'emuioed 
in the stoTiutch of a yonng man sevonty'eigbt days without cansing 
any troublesome syinpUmis. Atteiitiou wa^ dii'vcted in the comment 
on tills report to the frequent almeucu in such cukoh uf pain ami sorious 
symptoms, and to the necessity, notwitliKtHiiding this tolui'ance of a 
large foreign body by the 8toniH«:h, of prompt surgical interv<mtion tor 
the removal of such liody; the exlenial tneiaion t<i be muub directly 
over a projecting part, if surh^an ht? fdt, and iu the tniddls line when 
there is uo external indieutioji of it.s presence. 'Vhn mortality^of 
gastrotOQiy for the removal of foreign InKly, which, nccordiiig to recent 
. statistics, is calcnhited to be 20 |ntr cemt, may, it is hold, be I'oduoed 
in future practice by early diagnosis and immcHliuto 0 (>enitive treat¬ 
ment. la the discussion reference W4vs m«ide to a remarkable case 
published by Le Dentn in 1889, in which a w'ooden spoon measuring 
.about 11 inches in length, sup|K>scd to have been swallowed bj'a 
young man, was found after an interval of* twenty-three hoiira lying* 
loose in the abdorain J cavity. The stoiDHch w*as opened in the first 
place, but no traces ef irriUvtion net up by Uku IhkIv, itur any perfora¬ 
tion, could l»e found during the ojH'inthm. In u sulisiHjueut meeting 
of the Soci^tf de Chinirgia La Dentn de3lt at some lengtli ;vith the 
eriticisms on the re|)ort of his caws and gavehU own interpretation of 
what at the former meeting had been ileKigimtod as the niysterious 
pvsage of the foreign hody.—JitU, JJe^l, Joara., Feb, 1^1902. 
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The so-called Heart" 

0. Hirscli (MiinA med, Woch,^ November 19th, 1901) glreB an 
ftooount of the preeent-daj teaching of the conditions geEremlly known 
as heart.** He quotes Stokes in order to clear up many points 

notably those of the qne&tion whether ti*ue fatty degeneraticm of the 
cardiac muscle produces the symptoms which commonly are believed 
to be due to fatty heart, and whether fatty infiltration of and fat 
deposit around the oi’gao {mduce these symptoms. He advises dthors 
interested in this subject to read Stokes in the original, as few authors 
have been so mutilated as he by those who cull from his pages, or 
make quotations to suit their new ideas. Summing up the doctrine 
of the condidon he states ; (I) Tliere is no such disease $ui generis as 
fatty heart. Leyden expi'essed the condition well in describing it as 
**heart complaints of fat people.** (2) The heart complaints are of 
various kinds and depend on various causes, (fi) When appearances 
of heart weakness occur in young, muscularly weak, fat subjects 
(under 40 years of age), these may be explained by a disproportion 
between body mass aid heart power ; at the same time one must re- 
alise the coronary sclerosis, and severe functional disturbances may be 
causal. (4) When dealing with muscular fat people with insufficiency 
of the heart muscle, one should in the first place seek for anatomical 
or severe functional changes. Tliese are usually arterial sclercmis, 
kidney changes, changes in the splanchnic vessels, and chronic myo* 
csxilXis.—Biii. Med. Journ,, Jan. 18, 1902. 

The Chemistry of the Ne^w Postage-stamps. 

Vhe nature of the colouring matter used for distingubhing the 
values of postage-stamps b, as we have pointed out before, a matter 
of some importance, f<H*, however dangerous the dirty pmtice of , 
licking stamps may be proved to be the convenience of possessing a 
moist tongue for the purpose cannot be resisted by most people. That 
the habit has its dangeie b no hypothesb. Blood-poisoning has 
witi)out the slightest doubt been traced to licking an infected postage- 
gtamp, and the chances of a poetage-stamp becoming infectious are 
obviously abundant^ We may at least expect the postal anthorities 
to avoid as far as possible the use of doubtful oolouriug materials on 
stamps and we have reason for believing that considerable care b 
exsrobod to secure tbb desirable result TJib year it wse decided to 
revert to "red as the distiuguisbing colour of the ]>enny stamp, and all 
the new stamps bear the portrait of Hb hlajesty the King. In the 
particular instance of the new penny stamp the colour, as we find by 
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experiment, is admirably adapted for the purpose. We have been able 
to recognise it as one of the innocnons aniline reds, which is peculiar- 
\j resistant to atmospheric action or the action of moist are. Indeed, 
strong adds disturb it but little. We could find no injorious matters 
present, no irritant or metallic poison. The new halfpenny stamp, 
we find, is ceioured with similar innocent materials to tboee which we 
found on a previous occasion. The adhesive material is dextrine or 
British gum in all instances. Fiom a chemical stand|>oiDt, therefore 
the pKistage^tamps are not likely to prove poisonous, althoagh in* 
giving this opinion it is well to iterate that infcctignfrom septic matter 
must always i*emaiu a stiong possibility (when it is considered how 
poBtage-stami)s are bandied and how they are left lying about, fre- 
4)uently under an undesimble enrironment), so long as the habit of 
licking them is persisted m.^£once^ Jan. 4, 11)02. 

Poisoning by Acetanilid. 

Brown (A^wfr, J(mm. of (he i/cd, iki, December, 1901) records the 
symptoms of [loiboning by acetanilid, and gives a k>ng account of the 
blood changes and other syiuptoma A ty}ncal case is cited of a man 
aged 37, who had t<ikeu a dose uf 60 grains of the drug, which had 
been di8]>ensed in 6 {K>wJeis far headache. The symptoms which fol¬ 
lowed were slight delirinm, headache, and {lain in the left side of the 
abdomen (descending colon). Tem]>er:iture 100.2^ F., pulse 78, marked 
cnnstiiiafion, jaundice, nausea, and vomiting. Caloiuel was given in 
small doses and followed by salts, after which copious and bloody 
stools were»j)ussed. Uiine w^s strongly alkaline, dark red, specific 
gravity lOlG, with abundance of albumen. Granular epithelial efists 
were also present, but tlieio was no tdliary colouring matter. The 
S 2 >ectro 8 Cope * showed the presence of heesatoporphyrin. I7ext day 
there was marked suppression of nrt»e, only IfiO c.cm. being obtained. 
Milk given by the mouth whs repeal dly vomited np. Intense pros¬ 
tration with low deliiium followed, the pupils were dilated and 
sluggisi), the temperature fell to subnoi'inal, and there was unconscious¬ 
ness of surroundings. Theio was alternate constipation and diarrhcESr 
and 48 hours liefore deatli the frcces constantly showed blood pigment, 
blood clots, and corpuscles. Tlie skin was very jaaiidiced, and latge 
shrods of mucous ruenibrauo wei^e passed per rectum. The rectal tem> 
pei'ature sank to 99.5, and he dieil on the seventh dsy after yimiasion^ 
Saline injections per rectum were well retained only in the early stages, 
^e blood showed destruction of red corpuscles, |)oikilocyto8is, as us 
pernicious amemia, and an increase of nucleated red cella Hemo¬ 
globin was 40.35, and 33 per egnU uf nuimU on succeUive days. Ko 
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lesioTkS oould be detected in the aUmentHt 7 canal sufficient to account 
for the profiled hemoiTha^e* Dark-p^i'eeu inucnB was found but no 
hemondiagic spote.—J/c<f. Jourtk Fob. I, 1902. 

The Endowm^t of Research in America. 

The Carnegie Institution is the name of the CorjK>i*Htion recently 
endowed by Mr. Andiew Carnegie with 10,0<H>,000 dollars. The 
fund is to be under the enlarge of h Boaid of Ti*uateeB, among Whom 
are the Freeideut of the United States, Di*. J. S. Billings and Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell. Th^ purpose of Uie institution, as set forth by Mr. 
Carnegie himself, is to found in the city of Wasliington, in the spirit 
of Washingtdn, an institution which, with the oo-o{)eiiition of institu- 
tions now or hereafter csteblislied tliero or elsewhere, shall, in the 
broadest and most liberal maimer enconruge investigittion, ref>oai*ch, 
and discovery; encoui'age die application of knowledge to the improve¬ 
ment of mankind ; provide such buildings, laboratories, books, and 
apparatus as may be needed, and afford instruction of an advanced 
ohancter to students, .yvheuever and whereVer found, inside or outmde 
of schools properly qualilied to profit thei^by. Among its do Suite 
aims are to promote original research ; to conduct, endow, and assist 
investigation in any department of scieutiCc Htcrutni'e or art, and to 
this end to co-operate with governments, nnivei'sitios, collogns, techni¬ 
cal schools, learned societies, and individuals ] to apjwint committees 
of experts to direct siiecml lioes of research ; to piddisL and distribute 
documenta. to conduct lectures, and to hold meetings. The institution 
is further designed to enable such studepta as may find ^^^i^biugton 
tb^beet point for their s|>ecial studies, to avail tLeoiselves of such 
advantages as may be open to them in the niuseutos, libraiies, labora¬ 
tories, observatory, meteorological, (lescicultural, and foi'cstry schools, 
and kindred institutions of the several dejaulmeute of Ute Govern- 
taent; and to ensui^ the prompt publication and distribution of the 
results qS scientific investigation. These and kindred objects may be 
attained by |H*ovidiag tlje necessary ap))amtii8, by employing able 
tgacbers from various institutions in Washington and elsewhere, and 
by enabling men fitted for special wm*k to devote themselves to it, 
through salaried fellowsor Hcbclnnshiits, or through salaries, with 
cr without pensions in old ^e, or through aid in otlier for dim to such 
nan at cfntinue their Bpecud jpotk at smts of learning thi*aughaut the 
worR-^-fin^ Jfeef. FeK 1,1902. 

i 

• 

The Light Treatment. 

8. Baas Woc/i^, December 9tli, 1901) attempts to unravel 
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the taTtgled state of light thempy, Hn<l to se])erate whnt is actnallf 
known from tlint what is unknown. Ue deals esclusiveljr witli light 
rays, and beat mya entirely out of the argutneut The local 

effect of light laysj an u]>]di(Hl in tri*:Uiiiont, Jef)end8 on the action of 
ultva-viiih^t raya, which are inoift readily obtained fiom an electric 
brush light. I'hia effect is eviilonctnl by a liypeiieTnia which lasts for 
a vfy y long time after the influence of the light has been removed. 
He speaks, further, of a so-called *^hitent hypenemia,*' by which he 
wishes to expi-ess that condition of akin which follows months after 
the treatuient has been ap])lio(]. and which is rec^guised by a distinct 
redness ap])earing after a very slight stimulatioD. The ^nal chiogee 
consist in a dilatation the c^iUneous vesaels, exudation> and local 
leucocytunis. L;ilera pigment is locally deposited, probably from the 
red blood corpuscles, which acts as a bar agsinst any further effect of 
the 111 ti*a-violet rsys. IVuUng with the general action of the lights 
he finds that onr know ]e<lgo is extremely limited in this direction. 
It is DCvertheless certain ** that the light is of importance for our 
health and power of resistance.’’ Turning to thV bactericidal action of 
the light, he boliovea that we arc treading on firmer ground. He 
•finds that apart from the strength and quality of the light, one has to 
take into account the al»Horptioii of the rays, and he allows that when 
possod through 1 c.cm. of n light voul broth the rays lose 700 times 
asmiich^as they do when |>assiug through a like column of distilled 
water. Conq taring the eleciiic light with sunlight, he finds that 
while the latter takes 1 \ ho*ir to kUhiIisc a certain surface* growth of 
StaphylocoCcus auruos, the 90 ant)>ere l.iittp, at a distance of 60 em 
(s 211} inches) conipletes the action in 4^ minutes. The light-resist* 
ing ca(>Hhility of different hactorm varies cuiiRidoi'Hhly, and tubercle 
bacilli may cIssKified under tlie more i‘esiRtai)t niicroorgazusms. 
He divides tlic ti'os^tinent in two claasea—a positive and a negative. 
The latter depends u|»on the aSKumption that certain rays exert a 
iiarnifnl effect, and the treatment conHsts in applying a light freed 
from these harmful mys. Finsen mtrcNJuoed such a treatment for 
Tariola. In H)fe;ikmg of the positive light treatment, he finds himself 
hcTTimed in on all sides by a large amount of charlatanism. But 
thei'e is a cousiderable amount of geouine action which is due to the 
local and general apiilicatiou of light mya. One of tlie moat huportr 
ant doiailt in Finsen’a method is ihe conipn^aion. Aghiost the 
suggestion that tho mecliRtiioiiI action of this, nnd not the Tight at all 
is i-esponsiblo for tho beneficial olfoct, ho quoted a cav; of lupus which 
was Ruccessf111ly treated by Hpplicatioiis of only 5 lujnates daration 
each, llie effect of the treatment on lupus in Copenhagen is striking. 
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Otilj 11 ont of 640 CAses failed to respond. In concluaion he describee 
a nev lamp which he has introduced, wliich acts, bacterioidally, more 
than 60 times as (>owerfiilly as the iusiruuaenU hitherto in use.-— 

Jfsd. Joum,, Jim. 11, 1902. 

Is the Lady Doctor a Failure ? 

This question has receiitlj been asked id America and in onq ini- 
portant quarter at least has been answered in the affirmative. Thie is 
all the more remarkable, ainoe Ameiica is not only the country which 
witnessed the new birth of the lady doctor in modem timeSi but that 
in which she has hitherto appeared most to fiourish. Miss Elisabeth 
Blackwell, who was the first, graduated in 1849. Three years later 
there were six in Philadelphia. In 1889 there were 3,000 lady 
doctora in the United States; in 1896 there were 4,555, and now 
there are probctbly 6,000, some of whom have very lucrative practices. 
But these would seetn to l>e tlie exception. From Chicago comes the 
news that Princess Baioha Dhuleep Singh, daughter of the late 
Maharajah Dhuleep S2bgli, and seventy other young women, who 
were studying medicine at the North-Western Univereity, will have 
to seek another school. After thirty-two years’ trial the trustees of 
the University have come to tho conclnsiou that women ai'e not a 
success as doctors. The school is to be abolislied and the property 
sold. One of the trustees, Mr. Ibrymoud, goes so far as to say that 
it is impossible to make a doctor of a woman. Ho adds: We have 
run the Women’s Medical School at a loss of £5,000 a year. Wo 
men cannot grasp chemical laboratory ^ work or the mlricades of 
surgery. Fifteen years ago the graduating class of men and women 
signed a memorial saying that coeducation was a failure. Then we 
conducted the college exclusively for women, and it has been worse 
than a failure.” It is scarcely surprising to hear that various female 
practitioners who have been interviewed vigorously denounced Mr. 
Raymond. One of them Dr. Emilia Holinrs Biuith scud: ^^Tha 
trouble was that the school did not have enough applications from 
wtmen seriously considering entering the profeseion. They prefer 
to enter the coeducational school to obtain tho samo opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge and skill as men have. Besides, enough recog¬ 
nition was not given to graduates, they not being placefl on the faculty 
when reason and opportunity Offered.” If the lady doctof is really a 
fiulure in America, the reason may be the simple economic one that 
the supply exceeds tlie demand. In this country, according to a writer 
in the Si. James’s Gazette the lot of the medical woman seems to be 
comparatively happy. The same may,* according to M. Lucien Dee- 
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aa aide of France. In tbe Echo d$ Paria he record! the results 
of a kind of domiciliAr; Tisit recently made by a bdd jonmahst to the 
etghty^fiye lady doctors praetifling in Paria. He aeked each of them 
thi^e quefitiona: {1) Has the medical piofession given you the eati^ 
faction you Loped for fi'om it! (2) If you Lad to begin life again, 
would yon cbqoee medicine oa a cai'cer I (3)''Would yon adviee a 
young giri to follow your example} Of t)>e whole nunil)er only one 
Admit^d in her reply that ehe hwl been diaappniuted. All the others 
expressed themselves as thoroughly itatisfied with their j>osition \ they 
stated that they luved their luofession, wliich nuide them independent 
and useful, and felt in its exercise the joy of a ^fulfilled vocation. 
They all declared that they would ml vise young girls to do likewise 
but one of them wisely uttered a note of warning againsMhe danger 
of engendering ** ai tificial vocationsPerhaps theio has been too 
tniich of this in America. For tlie pntetice of medicine much more 
than the power of passiitg cxaininutions is required. To the making 
of a successful doctor thc^re must go qiuilitiee of liead and heart that 
cannot be tested by examination. An<l all these are vain unless they 
are aiccompauied by physical vigour.— Brit. J/eJ. Journ., Feb. 1,1902. 

The Bicycle in its Relation to Uedicine. 

Em. Rebuschini {OfH. Mtd. di 1'orino^ December 5th and 12th, 
1901) holds that tiic Advocates aud tlie opiKmeiite of tbe bicycle have 
4>otb Iweu guilty of exi^;ei'Htioo. He oousiders its oiTect in six 
(Urectiooa (1) Kespiiatoiy : The old stooping position, still letained 
by raoei's, undoubtedly hampers deep respimtion. The coirect posi- 
tioQ—almost an upright one—on Uie oUter hand, favours the full 
expansion of the lungs and gratlualiy iuemasea their capacity and 
their jKJwer of calm and regular breathing under exertion. Cycling 
must be prohibited in acute ufTsetions uf the lungs, but it is useful 
in those who have a **t<mdency to colds aud laryngitis, and in sound 
Iversons with hereditary tiibeivulotis tendency. It is useful in certain 
forma of chrouip hronchitis, and espociully so for the adhesions of 
^pletirisy and in cases of healed tubeitmlous troublo. (2) Heart: The 
pulse may be raised to 150 or 200 fan* minute, and the arteiial pies- 
sure increased to 20 ur 22 cm., as a direct result of the powerful 
muscular exertion. Cycling ptoduces a temporary acute dilatation of 
the heart, which by excess may become chronia One must lecognise 
a special teudency in cycling to lead its votaries uuconsciouBly into 
exceas ; and it is the abuse, not the use, which is harmful. The author 
defines modemte use as a speed of not more than tan miles per hour, 
a daily total of not more than forty miles on the level, and avoidance 
of long or steep ascents, not too high a gearing. Tlie rational use of 
the bicycle never caused lieart disease ; it must be forbidden to severe 
cases, but may be allowed under careful supervision in som^ slight 
casfs (for exaii>()Ie, yoting people whose myocardium and aru^ies M'e 
unaflbeted). More experience is needed os to the dosage’' of cycling 
wliich is beneficial in such cases, and one must recollect that for many 

D 
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intSividtutls ftbiiUneQce is easier than moderntion. (3) Locorootivs 
system : Cycliag uses almost all the miiscies of the bc^y, Imt priiioU 
pally those of the lower limbs (and more «e)ieciatly the extensoi's); 
the Qiore practised the rider, less exercise the trunk and erm 
moscles get It is therefoie uifeiior as an exercise to rowing. It in 
useful in gouty arthritis, in artliritU defoniutns, in old sjTrains, and in 
muscular atrophy following myositis or cxlmiiKting disease. (4) 
Nervous system ; Bicycling tends to exercise equally the functions 
of botli cerebral beiuis^hetvs, primarily thi-oiigb the motor centres, 
but thereby probably induces a better gener:d Yiutrition and develo|>* 
znent of the right hemisphere. Cycling is s]>ecinlly fitted for the 
treatment of the luipulHive temiMsmmetii, because of the oerebml 
inhibitions .'n which it educates tlie individual ; and this is most so 
in the young, in w'boiu the brmiu is still easily iinpreHsible. It is also 
fitted to iwetore the eii'culatory balance l»et ween the heuiisphei'es after 
k has been disturbed by jirolonged iiit4dUH'tiud work. The exaltatioua 
of sensibility, of circulation, aud of muscular wos k produce a cei'tain 
oxciiatioD of biwin activity, if the oxciviae be brief and moderate, 
but an exhaustion of the brain with proloiige<i exercise. In neuiiis* 
thenica and in hypocbomlviacs it is very beneficiHl, and is also useful 
in infantile pat^ye^, hysterical )uuulyses, and amyotropliies. («*>) 
Digestive system : All aie agreed nn to the beucfit to be got from the 
bicycle in dysi^psia ami in g»sti\>-ititcxtinal atony. In nervous dys* 
pepsia Fiirbringor l>elieveii that it is HU|>erior to nil other forms of 
treatment. Like all other forms of exeiriso, it i‘enders metabolism* 
more active, and is thus g<»od in discHHes of dcfi'ctive nutrition, such 
as anemia, gout, rheumatism, and even ol>esity (for obese {wtieuts find 
cycling less difficult and fatiguing than pt^catriao exeicise). (6) 
Oyntecolr^y: In regani to women cycling the author points out tliat 
it is here specially a question of use or abuse. I'lie upright {Kwition 
is essential, for the inclined one both* renders the respiration largely 
^phragmatio and lessens the 8lo|ie of the iielvic inlet, and conse* 
quently subjects the pelvic contents to pre88ui*e and displacement. It 
f JsA binders the return of blood from the pelvic organs. The sugges¬ 
tion that hypertrophy of the iliac and psoas muscles may occur (tbus** 
forndng an obstacle in labour) is untenable. The bicycle is contrain¬ 
dicated during menstruation, during pregnancy (unless with gi*eat 
moderation during the early months), in metrorrhagia, leuconhiea, or 
any inflammatory condition of the pelvic organs. In amenorihcea and 
dysmenorrhcea, apai*t frarn such conditions, and in displocerneiits it is 
recommended by Fauqiies, but mnst be used with caution. It is 
almost indispensHlde foi* girls who are a mere bundle of nerves ready 
to explode at the least provocation.— Brit, iltfd, Joum., Jan. IS, 1902. 
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ALLOPATHIC LKAVINOa 
By Staklev Wilde, L.R.C.P*, L.RC.B. (£din.V 

A.B., hm driver, ct. 60, nui the spike of a h&mess hiicklie lEta his 
right foi'ehijger, which set u\> iuilitiiuuAtion &ud su|>pm*Atioo. He 
atteuded as out-patient at tlie iocul hospital, where the finger was 
several times incised to evacuate pns. No^viihstanding this, and 
local antiseptic ti^eatnient, the finger refused to heal, and tlie p€ti$rU 
w<u in/ormefi iJt<U nothing /nrflter could be donCy And that he muH 
have the member ampniated. 

As he Hftci*war<ls told tne, he felt that his occnpation wduld be gone 
if he lost his finger. In liis extremity, souKKine recommended him 
to hoinceoiwthr," and so he CHine under my cal's. The finger 
was certainly in a Iwd state; slaslied nheut by bicisions, suppuiwting 
and looking iiuheAltliy and alu^'tlier mtlier Iioi^Ichn. Biuniising 
that the healing process was piovebt^^tl by a septic state of the blood 
I pi'eftcrilied Larheeie 6 every two hours. 

Three days Hfiera’aidK the (latient esme saying that he felt better 
iu himself than Im had been since the accident, atrd, ulreatly the finger 
had H healthier ap|)eainuics. 

A lotion of CalentMa was kq>t constantly applied as a compreiBk 
« Iniproveuieut ste»lily set in, and at the end of ten days 3 

was 8uiistitiite<l ft>r the lacb^^sis. 

This oousiituted the whole treatment, and in four weeks from the 
time he c^me under my care the finger w'us well, und the man is now 
driving his bus as usual. 

W. D., set, 26, contmetod syphUis two yeaY« ago in India. Has 
been under much treatment and excetcdvc drugging, espechiHy by 
iodide of potassium, wliich 1ms left him in a very low and debilitate 
condition. He stated that he rouhi not stumi niiy more of it, and 
desired to try Vlmt hoiiiax»]wthy would do for him. Present state : 
Seems uientdly ahiggish apathetic ami depi-essed. Sjteaks slowly and 
with a certain amount'of difficulty. Gets acute pdins in the head^ 
worse at night. Pulse slow; circulation feeble; much chiUinesa. 
On walking he is inclined to stagger, and the gait is niicertain. The 
knee-jerk was deficient, hut not alisent. No eye-symptoms; no pains 
in the legs. • 

Aumfn mtir. two dro(is four tiinm a day, was prescribed ia 
June, 1901, and he continued the reme^ly, with manifeet improvement 
until Octo}>er. A grei^t change van then notic^eable in the patient. 
He was alert, WHlke<l steadily and normally, spoke more briskly, and 
seemed altog^tlier a new man. The ]>stuft in the head were also great¬ 
ly lienefited, pnd he now only hail occasional pains, leieried to the 
right mastoid region. Acid. Jtttoric. 6, followed hy Silteea fix, gave 
him relief, and, after two years of inahility to do any kind of vork» 
he is now turning his attention to obtain employment. • 
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J. M.» mt 49, tMlor, has been aafferisg foi»tha ]mi twelra months 
from the efiecte of over-work and wony, during which time he has 
been under four doctors who bad^ to use his own words, 
me with tonics whkh liarenH done me a bit of good,*’ in faet, he had 
been growing steadily worse. He came to me on September 30^ 1^01 
complaining of being dreadfully low and depressed ; cannot sit to bis 
work I has to rush out of tlie liooso if he attempts it Says that if he 
lies down during the day be Inta uncoutroltable thoughts of 
inicide. Suffers much from insomnia; wakes in early morning.about 
2 or 3 o’clock, and cannbt sleep again, and feels very bad then. Has 
obscure nerroua seusations, and pains about hia head. Pulse small 
and feeble. , 

Preecribcd Aumm mur. 2x, four times a day, with hot beef-tea at 
bedtime, awl some light nourisliuieut on awaking in the early 
morning. 

The report of the case from my note-book is follows 

Oot d.^Feels bett^, less dopi'essed, and is beginning to sleep 
better. Kep. 

Oct l^.^Ooing on well. Rep. 

Oct 2d.~Looking very much Wtter, aixl sleeping well cow; 
spirits greatly improved ; says his friends wonder what he has been 
doing w*ith himself.”' 

After this bU att€n<laDce becume less regular, but at his last visit 
he informed me he had resumed his occupHtion as a itulor for the 
fint time for over a year.—Afotithly Uom, JCeview^ Fob. 1, 1902. 

DIABETES INSIPIDUS AND LYCOPODIUM. 

By De. Berlin. * 

1. During May of hist year M. L., from S., consulted me for hoarse- 
BOBB and a cough aUcuded with whitish, ratlier watery, expectoration. 
^6 fauces were deep red and covere<l with mucus, and this was 
accompanied with a constant sensation of dryness and Borenesa, It 
was, thercfoi*e, a cataiTh of the fauces and larynx. The [iutient bad 
gargled with lemon*water, aud put compresses around' his throat at 
ni^t;iiefaad given up smoking aud drinking spirits and beer; 
nevertheless the ailment had coi*tinuod unchanged for two weeks. 

I directed him to gargle with salt-water, putting a piece salt as 
large as a coffee-bean into a tumblerful of water, so that the water 
only tasted slightly of Rilu 1 Hllowud 1dm to continue the compresses 
»around his neck, forb<ale the uiw of spirits and U'cr, as also of all 
abaip food, as also of v<'ry ooM or very Lot ditihes, aud gave him 
internally AmnwftiuiH Ororn. 2, every three hours, thtwe dtops in a 
tsaspoonful of water. On Juno Ist the |»aticut informe<l me that the 
koarsenesH hail been romuve«l in four days, and that tlie other ailmenU 
had disapp^refl very gmdiiady, though his throat was not yet quite 
.ja orders as he was still somewhat hoarao after long cocitinu^ speak¬ 
ing. 1 repeated the same remedy in the third potency, five dropa 
three hours. 

2. After about two weeks the nme patient retuiaed aad complain- 
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ad that for aeTeral montba he had been rvrj thrnrty* drinkmg fix to* 
eight quarts in twenty *fottr hotin^ dwcbaigiag a correB^nding quanti¬ 
ty of urine. He felt dreadfully weary and wretebed. There were no 
other ailmenta Hie appetite was very good, so that he oouid satisfy 
it as little as his thirst. In the last months he had abo become very 
much emaciated. Ify suspicion of mellituria was not ton&med by 
an examiuHtion of the urine, lor it whs free from sugar. It waa quite 
pale, almost like water, at id with a very ttUgfat speciSc’gravity, 
namely, 1.004 ; nor was there any sign of albutiidD. The patient did 
not look 80 very bad. It was evidently a edho of diabetes innpidui 
as distinguished from diabetee fHellilus. But little is known as to the 
cftuse of dial)etes insipidus. Mental euiotiouB, c(Vicussion of the brain 
and syphilis are given as the leadiugcauees. But I oouid not discover 
any such cause in the patient. Thete is sise very little known as to 
the exact nature of tbiH diseose. It is suppos^ that it is due to a 
diaturbinco in the secretive function of the kidneys, particularly a 
disturbance of th^ nerves in Utecentiul nervous system which regulate 
this secretion. Prof. Struem|»6ll itays of it: 

**The issue and, in GOQHoqiiencc^ jUko tlie prognosis of the disease 
are mostly uufavorUjlc. It is ciuihl but rarely. Its course is mostly 
very much drawn out and tliC disease may last for years, and evea 
tens ofyeai-s.” * 

It is especially this utifavourable prognosis made by allopathy which 
causes me to (mbiisli tliis cna<% At a meeting of the Medical Society 
in Breslau, in the year Mediod Couusclor, Dr. Schwcickert, 

had highly recommended Lyctijxxlivm in high })Otcncy, and I accord¬ 
ingly used it at that time very siuxx^Ksfully in a case, the record of 
wliicli I cannot now find. 8i> 1 gave my patient, tbs second case of 
diabetes ineipidus coming under niy obaei vation, Lycopodium 30^ 
tbrae dro|iB morning and evening, directing him to call again after be 
hod used up the medicine. As to diet, achiseJ him to resist his thiist 
as niiicii as poHsiblr, uiid nlwavH to drink only a sip at a time, to 
avoid all sharply spiced food entirely, us this would ina^ease his think. 
Else he might continue to live ns liefore. 

Tlio |»aticfit dill not odl ngain, which I, of course, took as an un- 
favoDible sign, as showing tlnit the m^diciue bad not acted, and that 
the iNitient liad gone* elbcwlicio. But. this was not so, for a few 
months later a ]>ea.sant riilled on me saying that he bad sought for 
relief from a number of doctors, ami now also wished to try homoeo¬ 
pathy lH>cause he hud heard from Mr. L. tliat 1 had help^ him ao 
quickly in his nrinajy troatinent after he had tried all the dootO)i&. 
That patirui bad not mentioned that fact to me. On qiiesticming the 
peasant more cliisely he rejux^ltnl that tlie great thirst and excessive 
micturition had diminUluKl after die thli'd day, and that he now felt 
all right. Tliis the patient had told him. Tlicse facts were also 
confirmed to me later on by the recovered piticut him self when i 
accidentally met him.—Translated from Beipziyer Top» S,/. llom^ 
'Nov. 1901.—Zfo^n. Recordeff Jw. 15, 1902. 
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CASKS OF DISEASE AFFECT12IO BONES AND JOIKT& 

Bj A. C. CLirrov, M.D. 

Com 1. Aouie Inflammation of the Hip Joint in a Young Lady.^ 
This was the first case of kind treated homcei>pathicAll 3 r ia 
NortliaoiptciL I did not attend her profeasiouallj as I was simply s 
layman nt the ttm«f but I narrowly watched the case. I can only say 
the case was considered a very seveiw one, and attended* with symp¬ 
toms of incipient pulmonary cciisninptiou. She was confined to 
and could bear no moveorent of the joint; in the courae of a few 
monUifl she was cured and reniained well fifty-five years, until a few 
weeks before her death, 

I 

Coot 3. Strumoue Dieeau of the Elhoto. —A girl aged 16 years. Her 
arm had been*'bad eleven niouUis, and fur seven months she had been 
an in-patient in the hospital, without beuelit, fix)m which she was 
discharged because her parents would Jiot allow an excision of the 
joint to be performed. On coming under hommoputhic tteatment the 
whole arm was much swoUen, purulent matter was escaping from two 
openings near the joint, and dead bone was plainly felt there ; she also 
suffered from night-sweats, loss of ap|»etiu^, disrrhcea, and whs losing 
flesh ; for this condition she took successively at varying intervals, 
Pkoephoric add^ H€paf^ Calearea c<erb.y Silicea, and AecaftHday and 
occamoDally applied a lotion of Hue. At the end of nine months she 
was quite well with the exception of a slight limitation of movement 
at the joint 

Caee 3. Sirumo^u Dieeaee of the Knee. —A girl 14 years of age ; 
consumptive parentage, had been on in-patient at the hospital twice, 
and taken the usual tonic medicines—ns, /ron, Cod-liver ctf, Ac. 
—for several months without benefit The joint was considered so 
bad that nothing sliort of excision was pronounced to be of any use ; 
her health also was very bad ; she had uiglit-sweats, sickness, quick 
puJke, loss of appetite, and eiiiacintiou. 

She was then put under homceopatbic treatment consisting of Ar$o^ 
nieum, BeUadonna^ Hepar, Correa car6., aud Pkoephgrue, and in 
fourteen weeks her health was fairly good. But as the joint whs not 
well she underwent a slight operation on it, aud in a few months was 
well in every way. 

Com 4. Dieease of Knee. —A man aged .14 years ; knee had been had 
four years, result of an injury : under allopatliic treatment during that 
time without benefit, in spite of leeching, blisteiing, application of 
lodimty Belladonna^ au<l MeicnriKl plaster, aud much physic. Tlxere 
was gi'eat pain in the joint on any mo^'enient. The knee measni'ed 
two and a half inches in circuinforence uioi'e than tlie sound one. 
As the patient's health seemed s,ood the case was treated simply as one 
arisiiig frtm itijuiy. Amtca, Jthue, and BuUi were in succeesion tried 
inlcmsllj rTithni* benefit. It was then >M(»rtaiued that the mother 
of the patient died of cancer, his father suflere^l from rheumatism, Hud 
the patient himself had sufierod from rheutuatiHtn, from constipation, 
highly *chaige<I ^riue, fistulence, Ac« Phytolacca was now giveu 
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intornaU^, and Phytolaeea oinhtimi applied externally. . Subaeqnently 
Graphi$$e, then Lyeopodivtnf were bis medicine, and in about eiglit 
niontbs the knee waa well and hin health gooil. 

4 

Case 5. Disease of the WrisL—A iiihd ap:ed 42 jeai*s ; diBcaae the 
result of aevere injury ; had l>eeii im«ler allopathic tieatment font 
months without b^elit Suppuration liad taken place in tlie joint 
and crepitation of the >>one8 was pluiiily felt and d^d bone discovei^ 
and^theie was mtmh pain in the joint on iiioTement On coming 
under bomceopatliic ti'eatment the pKtt was Aipportal witli a leathern 
splint and a lotion of «St7tca was H]»plie<l, and the same niedidne was 
given internally. Following t)mt, tlie {lart was •gently rubbed daily 
with Phytolacca and Olive oily and the cute was complete in about 
ten weeks. ^ 

Cast 6. StnmMS Disease of 0^ AnJde and Foot—A girl eight 
years of age had been under allopatiiic treatment for seven months, 
the latter part of the time as a p^ent in the hospital. The joint and 
foot were much enlarged, {minfiil, and so diseasi^ that amputation 
was pronounced needfid. Her health, moreover, was very bad; she 
had night-eweats, loss of appetite, was very weak, and losing flesh 
rspidly. • 

As her parents would not consent to an operation in her very weak 
state, she was put under homceojMfcthy. but without much hope of 
saving the foot The medicines prescribed weie Stdpkury Caliarea 
earb.y Metertnmy and Phoephoraey and a lotion of Rue was applied to 
tile part the latter part of the time. 

In about seven loontUs the child w:is well in health, but there wan 
still soifle swelling, and only a limited movement of the part was 
penniseible, but she sulisequeutly made a better recovery ^than ooutd 
have been expected, and certainly better than by a loss of the foot. 
The parents of the child wer4 so pleased with the I'esult that, although 
they were artisans, they sonic yeare afterwards sent a fumiAaed 
infant’s cradle to the Loiuloa H<iiu(Mpsthic Hospital, and only five 
years ago, when the girl had grown to wouiauho<xl, 1 called upon her 
and found her in peifect health, and the mother of thi'ee healthy 
children. 

In addition to those cases I treated many others of a similar nature 
and with equally satisfuotory results. One in |>HrticuIar demands 
notice before concluding, from tiie fact that after surgery bad done its 
best, and the ofibiiding memUu* removed by amputation, a recurrence 
of the disease elsew 1101*0 took jilacc. 

Case 7. A little girl aliout four yixirs of age bad disease in lier left foot 
two years previously, and as the treatment failed to ari’est the disease 
the foot was amputated, and after a slioit time she whs cofmdered woll. 
The diseoM, however, had now atteckefl the left lisiid and tfligers, Mid 
as it appeased likely soon to leHcli the wrist n local hospital surgeon 
and a London B|)ecmlist were consulted, both of whom strongly 
advised the hand should be aiupiiutUsl. Tlie pai'euts of the child not 
oouscutiiig to tliat procedure, slie wua put under hdhiceoiMtluc treat* 
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meat Without aatimg the seTeral bad points of the ctMf wbioh is 
tLeediees, after what the cotiMjItaats had said, the medicines that were 
prescribe nay, howerer, be noted—to wit, Sulphur^ Cakarea iodaia^ 
SUic<if and Phytolacca^ in inAiitesintal JoHee at varying intervals in 
.suoceasion, and h lotion of SUica and aonietiines of Phytolacca applied 
to the part affected. After aboot six mouths of that treatment there 
was no vestige of the disease apparent, and when 1 saw her only a 
short time ago (mght years after the treatment) she was in perfect 
health locally and generaUy. 

Were I now to submit, as I readily could, fresh evidence of a like 
nature, nothing by way of instruction in tlie treatment of other cases 
would bo gained. Thei*e are points of resemblance and points of 
difference between the cases alreally submitted, just as there would 
be in new ones, both with regard to the cause aud manifestation of 
the disease \ no two would be pi'ecUely alike, and consequently no two 
would requii'o the saine treatment. Thu jicciaisar Kyniptuins aud 
totality of the symptoms of each individual case would have to be met 
by a drug the eir<*ct of which on healthy persons oori'esi>oniled in 
appearance with the disease under efutHideration, and this is what 
really constitutes hoinoeopxthic treatment. 

Further, in tlie evidence already submitted, there was no difference 
in opinion between the sllopatli aud the Lomceo]ttith with regard to 
)tiie nature and extent of discAse in the several cases; the only differ^ 
•enoe was in relation to medical treatment^ and yet when I have put 
^his evidence before my allopathic professional hrctliren, as I have l>eeo 
better able to do since I retired from pnurtice, they have inanifusted 
an utter scepticUm with regard to the saiue. Kor would they put the 
matter of proof, hs I suggested, ^ coming under theii* care. 

Hence the furtberance of homcsopafliy lies much more with the* 
lai^ than iheorth(»dox medical profession for sometune to come, and 
it is for this purpose that I have now afidresned the lay public, in an 
onjArofessional manner; for they have much to learn with regard to 
the beat treatment for most cases of (so called) surgical disease from 
the fact that they but little recognise tlie extent which gereral disease 
or constitutional disease has upon local forms of disease, and therefore 
very often rush off for cures by the knife of the sargeou, which de- 
aa^ constitutional medical treatment necessarily involving more 
time for the restoration to health of the individual.->-ifo;A. Worlds 
Eehruaty 1, 1902. 
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A PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

on 

THE HEART OF THE CHILD. 


Ddivered before ike IJorotuun Society cf London on Jan. JCth^ J90f. 

67 D. B. Lbi 8 , 1C.a., M.D. CAfltab., F.R.C.P. Lond., 

ssmolt PHTttlCTlH TO THB HOftPITAI. FOR SKK CRILDREH, GRSAT 
01 U 10 BD*StUK{rr ; PRYBIGUK to ST. RART’B BOBPlIAt; BUUaiaKB 
IN lliCUlCt:«l^ UNiVKKHlTY OF CAMBEIDOB. 


Oektldcen,'—TIm Uwb of the Harveian Society of Loo don require that 
at the coochieion of Ha year of ofBce the Preeideot sliali deli^r an addreit. 
I aek your atteiitiou> therefore, for a few njomeuU to a abort atudy of a 
eubiMt too niu<d) nejslected—the heart of the child. 

child’s heart,’’ and Dr. Sturgea, iu the Luroleiaii Lectures for 1^94, 
^^holds 08 Tiiiiuy secretA as the timn’H nud is even n)ore deceiriog.’' If this 
be so it needs the nioie coivful study and (even more than the heart of the 
adult) deraouds accurate iuveHtigatiun au<l |>atient observation. Yet who 
thinks it worth while to s|>eu<l much time in examining the heart of a 
child ! Does every medical man iuveetfgHte the condition of this organ in 
each child patient as carefully as he does iu an hdultf In how many 
iiiatancea does he even vecoguiae that it is Lie duty to examine it t Doub^ 
less he feels the ebUd’s pulse, but dues he bestow much care upon the 
inveaiigatioD of the lu^irt itself I Does he ala*Ays remember that heart 
•disease is ftequent in early life, that iU l>egiuuiags may easily be overlooked 
unless he is careful, and that his neglect to Hscertain the exact condition 
may be disastrous to the whole of the child’s future ? Think of the amount 
of work whieii the chlhl'a licari will have to undertake. Calculating at the 
rate of oqI beat |)er second, which is below tlie truth, it will have to con- 
tiact no less than 31,536,0(K) times every year. If it survive fqp 60 years 
it will have performed the enormous number of 1,676,000,000 of beats. 
And if we adopt the estimate of «Dr. Jjeuuard Hill in the second volume of 
Belief it’s ** Physiology,’’ that the haimui heart performs work to the amouat 
cf lfK)0 kilogramnie'iiieti'K every hour, we find thatiii a year its total work 
will be 8,760,(KX) kilognunmc^metre^ and in 50 years 438,000,000 kilo* 
ffraniue^tneCreR Tran slat lug this into English measures ws find ^at 
' during these 60 years the heart will have to lift 1,5(X),00D tons to a height 
of cue loot. That is the woi*k which lies before the child’s heart if it 
survive through a life of 50 years. How cau it possibly accomplish the 
task unless it is thoroughly simiid and well 1 Hemember, also, that the 
child’s heart is an orgau incompletely developed. It has tp grow to its full 
suse and to ruiuUbertoa growing CKxly. Any disease, therefore, which 
damages it not ouly hinders its future work but impedes its development, 
and the development of the wltole organism. IVom (hie point of view the 
intemty of the child's heart is even more important than that of the man’a 
Ine child’s heart c.tn be examined by the same methods as are em]:)loyed 
for that of an adult. In some respecU it is even more accessible, for in the 
child there is no excess of adipose tissue, no great muscular development, 
no large pendblous breasts, and rarely any Axiplivsema. If pr^entioner 
is rough and awkward he may make difficnities ^or himself by exciting the 
child’s leal's, but anyone who knows how to deal with children can usually 
exaruiue the heart of even the most spoiled” child with accnracy. 
Impatient words, an uogeoial aspect, hasty measures, or^oold bands mav 
make a youug child cry aud resist^witb all its might, but pleasaut si^eecn, 
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« kindlj mnnoer, mniXt w»ys, and wars hands will nraaDy calm tlia moat 
aaiTOiii child aud allow of a coaipictc examiuatidu, provided tlmt the 
andreaaiug ia done by the mother or tne uutve Hud tiiat she atauda by tlie 
bed while the exanuiiation le made. 

The cheat being thus ex|KMed to view we notice at once whether there is 
any thoracic deformity or any proiuineiice of t)>e piSBcoixlial region and the 
poeition of any viaible cardiac impulae. Having noted this, the first idea 
of moat practitionera is to pull outa tenihle^IrM^ing matrunieut called a 
itethoecope, which prob(d;ly appeare to the child a sort of pistol, and donbt* 
less is going to hurt him^ not a little. Tliia early retonree to the stcthi^a- 
cope IS a gnnt mistHke for more reasons than one. Keep it in yonr pocket 
to the last. A child is accustomed Co Wing handled ; yon may use your 
hands to examine hini as much as yon like if they are puly warm aud gentle. 
He will not object at all to ^rcnssmu if it W done very lightly and with 
the fingers only, but he will not Uderate the forcible Iwmmering w*hiuh 
■ome medical men c;dl |rercuesioii, and those illuKory instrumeuts known as 
pleximeters will certainly make him cry. FurtnrmUdy, what the child 
allowe is exactly what the physician ought to use, tlie lightest pcMsibls per- 
cuasiou. It is this, aud not tlie heavy thuiiiphig, which is to tell you the 
precise size of his heart. But first warm your hand .ind lay it gently over 
the prAcordial region that you may feel the cardiac iuipulse aud ascertain 
its strength and whether it is localised orditfusmL This ^ves you infer* 
matiou as to the strength of the left ventricle. Then shift your haud 
gently to the epigastr^iin aud notice whether any impulse of the right 
ventricle is to be felt Uiere ; if so, either there is iM>in6 congenital malforina* 
tion or there is some disease of the InngM or left lieart. Slide the hand 
further to the he|Kvtic I'egiou aud see whether it meets the icsietance uf hu 
enlarged liver, and try very gently to find its tnk'e. A single gentle tap on 
a finger below the costal margin will confirm or cf»rrect }mir idteervaiiou. 

Next proceed to peieiiNsion, but liegiu with a clear idea of the object of 
this measnre aud the w:ty in which it is to K* ciirried out. What in the 
object of ^>ercusMion of the heatt ? To aa.*vrtnin the Nii|poi*iicial cavdiac duU 
ness, say the text-bouks. But what Ih the value of this result when you 
have obt&lued it I Almost nothiog, fi*om the c.iuliac p<iint of view, though 
it may give valuable information about the left lung. Wluit we really 
to know aud what can cpiite easily HHcertaiuetl is the exact size of 
the heart We can, indeed, deteimine little or uotliiug by physical ex* 
amiuatioD about the size uf the left a uncle, aud we can form only au 
approximate opinion of the size of the right veiitiicle. Bu^.tbe size uf tbe 
left ventricle aud Uuit of the right auricle can nsnally be ascertained with 
very eousiderable accuracy. Let your pi exi meter be the term in al phalanx 
of a finger of your left hand. Let this jJialanx be pressed somewliat fimly 

{ 'et very ^ntfy, on the spot to be pereuwd, au4l let no other part of your 
land toumi the chest-wall. So you will avoid the coodiictiou of resoaauce 
from elsewhere which is a fruitful source of fallacy. First select a spot in 
, the midazilia and percuss here w-ith the lightest possible stroke } theu 
.gradually shift yonr percussed finger towards the steruuiu and you will 
easily recognise the change of note when the border of the heait is reache<L 
For though the left Idng partly overlaps tlie heart it la only by a thin Inver 
and the margin the heart Is thick and airless and does not require what 
is called ^‘deep*’ or heavy percussion to lecoguiae it. Indeed, such percus- 
aioQ often de^ts itsvlf, for it^utroducea pulmonary and gaatinc resonance 
from s 4stance, especially if the whole ot the percussed finger be applied 
Co the chest-wail. Exfwct to find tlie cardiac maigiu a little to the left of 
the position of the impuls^ for though it it usuHlto speak of tho apex- 
beat)* it is not the extremity of tbe heart which itriksH the chest-well, but 
a spot on tbs ri^ht ventricle at s^inie little distance from that extremity. 
The left border of the cardiac dulnsss ia health extends a little to the left 
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of the podtiAQ of the ini|H)lMe ; when tlie heart u <1ilatod thia differenco 
niMy aoiouut to a huger-breadtii or even luore. (If anyone objects to the 
tenn ** fiuger-breadth” aa uuecicutifie he may eay iuHtead “two ceutiiuatrea,’* 
blit he (ioea not thereby make the iiieanin*e 1001*6 accurate^ ho ouJy iutr^ 
diicea a faUe hlea of iiiatheuiaiical preciMfon.) Next determine whether 
the Julueae exteuda Ut the left of the Qijipfe itaelf^ tttid if so to what amount 
in the uipple-acromial line. Two ^iiita on the bortler of the left Teutriole 
havtug been thuH determined the line roiiaectiug them ahnnId correspond 
to this bolder, and this cuu easily l>e verified by liuldiog Uie percuiidd 
iiu^r ^Mirallel to this line. The difference in tone to the left aod to the 
right of thi» iiue will fbeu be obruma at once. Next determine Uie sjxe of 
the right auricle. Very few perciiaftm (my the least attention to this 
structure and luauy aeem to be uuawaiv of the fact tliat the duluoos due to 
it may always l>e detected, even in the imrimil liKtrt, iii the fourth right 
intarcoBtal space. The third sfuice ought to be ivsnnaiit q^ite up to ti^ 
steru 111 ) 1 , aud iu the fifth space the he{MUic dulnew alters the note, but io 
the fourth apace the dulneM of tlm right auricle is present for about oue- 
finger*breadth in an adult and mthor le>» >u tlie child. Wlien the auricle 
is dilated it may extend t4> two Hugei-breadths in the fourth apace and 
from a half to one finger*breadth iu tlie third. When the dilat'ition is very 
great it may amount U> three flugei'duvnilths iu the fourth apace, one aud 
a half iu the third, and may even be detected iu tbe second. Hie acc(u*ate 
deteniiiimtioo of tiie aizi? of the right auride is a matter of tlie greatest 
importance and oferu indicarss at omv tiic tiecessi^v fi»r leeches to jt^lieve 
diHleniaun. Vet (here is no imrt of ohyrical exanjinnliou which is so aui^ 
ver»Al]y and systernatu’dlv m*glt*cfisi and the patient is too often allowed 
to suffer cimUac distn^SH ^heu he might be ivlieved iu a few minutes. The 
siitferiiig due to a dialomled bladder a iue<lical man wruild promptly relieve 
*bi]t (hat due fu a distended right is allout-d to ivmaiu Mcause hie 

1 »ei*ousaion U not accunite ami bleeding in out of fashiou. Urceaity wheu 
m1 vised a jiractitioner in charge of a khm: of piicMUionm to try tW effect 
of a few leeches he leplied that he would “ace if they could be obtained in 
the neighbourhood.’' Evidently the diolciidetl right hearts of this gentle- 
mau^s putieuts gut no relief. • 

You liHve now deturmiued the most im|H>rtant facts aliont the heart, 
its size and strengtli, aud your Avtlu*Mci>|M‘ is still in your pocket. But l^y 
this time you and Ujc child uiv on g^Hnl ternm aud you luay quieijy produce 
it without aUnniug him. It should be tlexihle and binaurul ; the rigidity 
of the old w<Hj^eu uiKtrument makes its use difficult in the child and you 
• are apt to press too heavily with it. Avoid the cumbei'some iustrumento 
with a spiiug ; all that 3 *on want is a »inaU and Him]ile ivory cup as a 
chest-piece with two rubber tubes from it to two ivory ear-pieces. If these 
tit the eara pro()eiiy there U no need for auy spriug. This more simple 
iustraiueut is better fur your pui*pOAe, for it makes uo artiScial noises of 
its own and it ia less alarming to the diild. If tbe latter shows any sign 
‘of fear it may be well to lec him have it in hia bauds for a minute or two 
aud look upon it as a new kiud of toy before be is made the subject of itd 
scientific appHcatiou. 

Iu auscultating the heart of a child be ou the look oat for marmurf due 
to cougenital mnifonnatiun. Very peculiar some of them are, and Miue* 
times very pualing. The most frequeut, 1 think, is a systolic murmur, 
often very loud, which is loudest at, or jnst J^low, the junction ot the left 
fourth coetal cartilage witli the sternum ; it is probably often Jue to au 
iiicom(dete cardiac septum. The next most common, perbaps, is a ^stolio 
njurmur over the pnliuonary artery, loudest at the secoud left cartilage 
aud conducted towards the clAVido, often audible in cue or l^th supra¬ 
scapular fossn. Tills iudicates a congenital ubstmctiou oft ths pulinouary 
artery. It is ofteu iupc»ible to Jiagnoee the exact couditiou of a mal- 
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fcnnttd bMrt hj phymcal exMoioaiioo, and id womt mm thm mmy be no 
narmor at all. A patent foramen ovale, nnaeeociated vitb any other 
malfonnatioD, i» probably of little importance and ia a doubtful cause of 
monnnr. GongeniUi mumjure art eyetolic in time ; a prteyat^ie or 
diastolic coa^aital murmur te excetdiogly rare. CougeDital malfomatioDt 
of ^e heart mainly affect ita nglit aide, wbi^ haa the predomiuauce m 
activity during iatra-uterine life. A her birth this side luu much len 
proneoen to dieeaae than the left, thoogh the tricaspid valve doM uot 
alwa;^t entirely eeeajw in rheumatiftoi. But the most important affection of 
the ^ht heart ciioicaJly ia secondary to acute or eateoatve clirunic d&ease 
of the luoge or to disease of the left heart. In all euch eonditions a careful 
vateh should be kept ou the aroouut of distensioo of the right auricle* 
Think of the trsiuendons strain ou the right heart which a paeiitnooia 
oausee even within two nr three day a The thin* walled auricle beconee 
g^tly distended and the etmuger leutricie shares to a lc« extent in the 
diitension. If the auricle did not act as a reservoir the veutricle would 
soon be over-duteoded and its actk>u brought to a ataudstil). To some 
extent, then, the dilatation of the auricle ia ooneervetive, but if it exceed a 
certain amount the border*line which Mparates safety from danger is easily 
OToesed. Distress and dyspuraa are ex|:«rienced, and the ri£^t ventricle 
has graater and greater dimculty in expeUiug its blood. If at the same 
time ita moecuiar stmetnre is poisoned by pneumocoocal toxine we can 
easily noderstaod that, even in a child with healthy heart, liver, and 
* pneumonia ie a procees dangerous to life. It is true that the 
wild has a much better chance than tlie adult of weathering theaionn, yet 
ita violence may be mnch dim ini shed au<l the patieut often very obviously 
relieved by applyiug a few leeches over bis liver. Not only are the 
trem^nd dyspnoea dinnnished, but the patient is enabled to sleep. When 
the rirtt heart is over-disteoded sleep is mnch disturbed and niay be im- 
poeeible. Relieve the over-disteosiou by a few leeches aud the patient fiUls 
aaleep without any hypnotics. Within a short time after toe bleeding 
you will find on careful percuseiou that the dulnesa in the foerth right 
•pace has diminished, often by as much as a fiuger*breadtb. The relief 
will almoA certaiuly last for two days, perliape longer. But do uot forget 
to percuss out the auricular dulneee every ^ay. If the pneumonia continues 
to^iDcrease it may be necessary to re{»eat the leeches in two or three days ; 
in a few cases of exceptional severity (aud puenuionia in children under 
two years of age is uot infrequently fatal) it niay be advisable to use them 
even a third time. And in oousidering the question of bleeding in }>ueu« 
znonia remember that pallor of face and amalluesB of pulse are not uecee- 
•a^y eoutra-indicatious, for after the right aide has been relieved the pulse 
will ^ stronger and the colour of the cheeks improved. Vou will observe 
this if you watch carefully the effect of the applicatiot) of leeehee iu such a 
coudition. 

What has been said about the importance of carefully ascertaining the 
pmount of disteuaion of the tight auricle in pueauioniH applies aliH> to 
eei^n other palmonary atfectioue. In acute bronchitis, in cnronic bron¬ 
chitis with an scute exoerl>acioD, iu whoopiug^cough with its niixtura of 
m1 lapse, broncho'poeunionin, and emphysemei, ana in an asibiuatic attack 
it is importaut to notice the amount of distension of the right auricle. It 
is true that the detenuination may be ditUcutt if the auterior base of the 
right iuug is empbyseuiatous coDHolidate<i, and it may eometimes be 
impoerible when there is fluid id the right pleural cavity, hnt iu the great 
majority of cases of pnlmonary disease it can be acoomplislied. Id aU 
eases of disease of the left heart, eepecially wbea it hat (>een iojured by 
rhenmatisiD, it is extremely imporUot to note carefully the amount of 
distensioo of tbd right auricle It is not ueuslly possible to detect iu a 
fuimary riteumatic attack an acute dilatation of ths right heart, Aich as 
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Metna to occur ittvanablj in the left ▼entriele. Nor is it dilated in a drat 
attack of chorea, while ^e left ventricle aimoai always Even when the 
rlieutuHtie process has dania^d the left ventricle suMcieotJy to ioteHere 
w^th ite saction-ActioD, aud thus to mise the teuefou in the pulmonary 
artsry, the only physical si^ which revesls this is the acceotiiattoR of the 
pulmonary second sonnd. For a considerable iiote Che right vsutricle will 
sQcceed in overcoming the increased tension without uffotding any clinical 
evidence of liypertro]^y or dilatation ; but If tlie priniary rheumatic attack 
has been very severe, or if a relapse occurs (suj< 1 to this ihenmatie children 
are exceedingly ILtbiO; especially when they dejiriv^l of salicylates), 
and there is evidence of pericanUtis or of grent dilatation of the Mt ven* . 
triele, then exuect to bud a gradiuil inrrease in the aise of the ri^t auricle* 
Watch it carefully. If the dil.'^tation of this struet'tre is rapid dyspuM 
and carfliac distiesa^dn probably be present, bat a more graaual increase 
wUI only be revealed by percussion. As time passes the heart accoiiiino' 
dates itself as well it can to its difficulties, and if the rheumatism does 
not recur a condition of com|>Arative con^fort may be attained in which the 
right auricle is diHtiuclIy dilated but imt yet grievously hampered by dis- 
tensiou. The dulncas in the fourth right space mav amount to one and a 
half or two Huger•lu'esdihs. aud yet there is no call for relief by leeches. 
It is, ho wove I« a ooiuUtioo of iiusubte equilibrium. Afresh rheumatic 
attack or a little ovn^exeitiun may turn the scile. Increased dyspoM 
reveals the greater strain ; tlie auriele dilateH further and its dulnees may 
amount to two and u half or even three tingei-bre.adtlis in the fourth right 
space, one and a half in the third, and half a fiuger-)>readth iu the second. 
I^fore this the liver has buc«»iije eon^ulei’obly enlarged. If you dud it 
down to the uuibilicns or even lower And the amount of urine passed bo 
, decreasing there is no time to W lost. Ilie ooiuHtum is a daugerous one, 
but relief may be given by |>i‘um|>t veuvseition or leechiug. The auricular 
diiluess will then Iw fMimd U* diiiihiixh ; the liver also will be smaller, and 
the digitalis, which was prtsliicing little or no effect before, will manifest 
its act 10 IM Hy)H»d(*nuic atiTcUinne w'ill assist iu resPmug compensation. 
Tt is sui'firising to sec* how much vt'ii(*f may lie given in the later stages of 
rheumatic heart diNvA^e by tvuatiiK*nt uf iIim kiud and how krng Rfe may be 
preserved even wbeu tlie cunilj^thm of the heart is such that the child is 
inaipable of exertion. Uni tlm fatal Mi»ceptibiUty to renewed attacks^ 
rheuuatura, i u<7i pad ta ting thu lioart Kttll nirus, at last defeats the phyeieiaiu 
Before leAvliig tbe right side of the heart 1 must call your attention to a 
Rystolic uiurniar over the tricuspid rcgi«>ii which is not very uncomruon in 
' healthy uhildreii. It is u low, aoft, eliori murmur, beet heard about 
way between the left ed^e of tho stcniunt luid the nipple Hue, and usually 
iKcomiug inaudible ut n short diatn 111*0 to tho left of this Hue. It is some* 
times accompanied by slight invguhiritT of the heart's action. Its site of 
rauxiniiini aiuUbility is lower than that of tlie congenital niunuur already 
descrilwd and to the right of that of a niiti'al murmur. It does not tudicato 
any organic disuiuse. ^ 

Jjet 11.4 now study the left side of the lieart The left auride is inacce^ 
sible, but enlargement of the loft ventricle (in which eulurgenieut the right 
veuti icle prububiy sluires to some extent) vau be easily detomiiued by care* 
ful perciissiou, and tlie siretigth of the vontricular muscle can be fairly 
estiuiHied by observing tlie force and local^itioii of tlie Impukse* 

Dilntatiou tbe left ventriclo Wing very conitnou iu childre» who are 
out of health it is important to start with a clear idea uf the ]^ition of Uie 
left border of* the canitw; dulnees in a normal child. Dr. F. J. Foyoton 
deterniued this carefully in 35 healihr public-eehool l)oys between ths 
ogee of IS and 14 years. In 21 out of the 35 boys the left limit was about 
one inch internal to the nipple, in seven it reached a vertffial line through 
the inner margin of Uie a^eoh^ th five it extended as far as the rtviiM 
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&i|^le line, nxu\ in two it pawetl tbis line by tbree-quarUm of au iucb adiI 
by oue iucii reipectivelj. One of Uim two lioyis however, waa living iu 
tfie medical AtteudAuVe boaee bet'auee he was deiicute, the otlier bad receut« 
ly suffered from inffaeuzH. U*hus we may o»iiclnde tliai iu liealthy boys of 
from 12 to 14 years of age the left border of tUe cardiac duiuess is fouud at 
about o&e fiager-breadtb iuterual to tiie uipple line, lii a few it ap(>ears to 
rttich tills liDe, and this seems the more coniicon in the younger children 
es^inlly before sereu vears of age. In 45 csiAea of children under 12 years 
old in the aurgloil wnnls of tlie llospUal for Sick CliiJdreu Dr. Poyiitou 
fouud the left limit iuterual to the nipple iu 19, iu the nipple line in Id, 
aud external to the nipple in eight. But of course these were uot perfectly 
healthy children, for Uiey were all iniu^Ues of surgical warda We lua^ 
conclude that in normal children the left bolder of the cardiac duluess is 
usually dutluctly in^mal to the nipple line. Unit it may sometimes reach 
iL but that it ^rarely goes beyoud it. This must be carefully rcnieiubcred 
wnen we iuvestigate the cardiac duluess in a child who is siifferiugfrom 
disoAse, for it is so common to hud the left limit fivm u half to one finger* 
breadth external to the uipple line that we may be led to cousidei' it as 
fiomal. and its discovery to be of no ioiiairtanoe. But this inference 
would oe false in fact as well as iu logic ; its coiniimunesi only proves that 
its causes are many. The cardiac muscle of the child is perhaps s)>ecially 
susceptible to the deleterious influence of toxins and poisonous )) rod acts 
cireulating in the blood. 

The most cliaiaeteristic instance of this is diphtheria, which is much 
more fatal in children tliaii in adults, sudden death l»eiug bv nometAis very 
rare after a severe attack of diphtheria in a child. The fatal issue is usually 
caused by extensive fatty degeuerittion and destruction of the cardiac 
muscular fibres, lueh as Dr. Sidney Idartin found to be causeil iu animals 
b^ injection of the diphtheriiJ alliumo^ In and after an attack of 
diphtllerU iu a child there is usually enlargement of the left ventricle, the 
impulse becomes diffused and weak, and the tirat sound ja short aud feeble. 
If the dilatation amounts to two finger*!H-ecidtlM to ilie left of nipple 
line the danger (»{ cleat h is gi*eat aikI the (Uimc should lie very closely 
watched. And IT the litnil of the diiliie!» of th*' h;h rent ride U only one 
fiugei'breadtli outside the nipple line it muH he remembered that a rapid 
increase in the dilatation m^y ocour, wea eix or eight weekn after the 
diphtherial attack, and may atuee sudden ;iud eutiiely unexpected do«itli at 
a time when the practitioner is looking for convalescence aud Inve given a 
hopeful prognosis. Juflurnr^t, also may produce a r.ipid dilatation of the 
left ventricle which may be dangemuatu life, but iu this disease the suscep¬ 
tibility of tlie child sseios to be less that that of the adult. 

The pneumococcal t<»xiu appears to .MTect the left ventricle less than that 
of iufiueusa, aud though there is ueindly some eulargenjcut pf the cardiac 
duluess to the left in paenmouia it is much loss than the euiargemeut of the 
right auricle, aud one is often doubtful wliether the enlargement to the left 
may not be due to dil.itatifin of the right ventricle pnahing the border of 
the heiut further to the ivft. The i*apia rec(»very which often follows the 
crisis in pneuiuouia aiiggests that the jioisonoue influence of the toxin of the 
pueutuOGOCCUS on the left ventricle enuuot li«' very great. 

In typhoid fever a gradual eulargemeut of the left veutiicle is usually to 
be detected, aJoug with dAusion and weskeniog of the impulse: the first 
•oojul becomes weak aud sl^orL The iucreHse iu sise oftep renclies one 
fliuger^breadth outside Uie ttip|de*liiie and may anjonnt to two finger- 
breadth Duri^ag convalesceuce the veutride gradually returns to its 
nomal lise and its strengtii iucresset. In tuberoulosis the left ventricle 
is frequently moderately dilated. How far this ts due to a tubei'colous 
toxin and how frr mei'ely to genera) debility and anwtnia it is impoesible to 
my. £vea iu debility and in anemia there may be poisonous i*roduvts of 
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perverted metaboltm circula^ng in the blood, and in repul diseaM it it 
quite likely that tome of the iucreajw uf the dultieiw of the left heart luay 
oe due to toxaemia at well at to the iuflueuce ou the veutiicle of the raited 
arterial tension. 

*]ii acute and aubacute rheiimaiisni an etiL’<rgeTnent of the left TeBtricIe 
with eiifeeblemeut eeeiue U> lie invariable. It in the drat indication of tlie 
e^oct of rheumatiem on the lieur^ and mav be detected when tliere is do 
evhleuoe of eudocaiditie or pericarditia The left border of the cardiac 
dulueaa aimoet always exteude beyond the uipple-line, even iu the most 
subacute attack ; uetially it reaches one tinger^breadth to the l^t of this 
line and it may be even two finger^breadthe to {ke left in a first attack of, 
rheumatism in which there is neither ntb nor niurnnir. Themipulseis 
ditruse<b and both it and the first sound are weaj^ened. As the attack 
anbsules the dulne« tends to tetnrii to the nurnnil limit. It may do so 
completely, but in many instaucea, ea|»ecially when h mu^ur b^mes 
audible, the left ventncle remaina more <»r lees dilated. A second attack— 
and to thisH rheuRiHtie child is extremely Hable—dilates it further, and 
an accompainmeut of endocarditis is only too probable. Pericarditis may 
occur in a first attack, but is nsiully o later pheuomcuou. When it oocnrs 
it is always acconipanie<l hy great eulaigeiiieut of the heart, causing an 
extensive increase in cardiac dultiess, usually nacnl>ed wholly to pericardi* 
id effbsion. After rejHrated rheumatic attacks the child’s heart ma^ rea^ 
a si^e which is almost incredible to au;youe who has not observed it in the 
wauls and )>OBt*mortem room. Clinically, it mi^y extend four finger- 
breadths to the left of the nipple-line and to three finger* breadth a in the 
fourth right intercoHtal hi the larg<U' rheumatic heaiis there is 

nsinHIy a systolic apex murmur mid fmpunitly a pi'esvstolic or mid- 
diastolic also. KvicUiice of peiicanb.'il frictnui, more or Jess ex tensive,*]s 
common. Occasionally a di.iiUilic uiunuiir at the base gives proof of aortic 
regurgitation, [t has long been kuown that in children the cardiac 
mainfvatatiniia of rheumatiMU <»fien are far more pronounced than aoy 
other iudications of the disease. Tliel's may lie little or no arthritis, no 
soronexs of throat, no eruption or only a veiy small patch of erythema, 
no HU Iku rati HI ns nodules, no chotoa or only slight nervous twftching, yet 
the canliac rheumatistn may be nothing le<u Uimis deadly. If all who have 
to do with children w*onld roiiHlIhjitly bnir this in mind mnch sufierlpg 
would lie .avoided and many lives would lie saved. The slightest suspicion 
of rheuiiiHtism should load to a mmt cj refit I exauiinatioa of the child’s 
heart by palliation Htul peuiiMsiou ; tiu* pntetitiotter who in this matter 
relics Hotely u|>ou auaeulUition lietmje a careleHSuesa which is almost 
criinUial, and shows himself aaiit to be entrusted with the vital interests 
of the child. ' 

In chorea an enlargement of the left ventricle, with or without mnrtntir 
ia present iu the gre^U majority of cai«eH. The left bonier of the dulne» 
almost always exteiuls from a half to one finger-breadth outside the nipple 
line. This tieenis to lie an additiomd coufinn.ation of the eMentully 
rheumatic nature of nearly all cases of chorea—oue extra link iu the chain 
of ]^*ouf. 

The extreme tendency to canliac diHenae io rheunmtisin and in chorea 
seems to be not merely the tvaiilt of the pciisonous infiiience of a toxwtnia. 
This, no doubt, is .a part of deleterious action produced by rheumatism, 
and it may |wrhaiiA Mitiietimee be the solu canse in u slight autek which 
Tscovers completely, but evidence is accumnlatiui^ to piwe tligt there is 
usually very much una'e than Una—tlmt actiiiJ milsnimatiou of the mns- 
ciilar snhstanee and fibrous structures of tlie heait exists, and that this 
ia cauami by the local presence of a diplococcal micrrwnrgauism. 1^. 
PoyutoQ and Ur. A. Paine have demonstiattal such otgaiiisma in the 
cardiac valves (with intact epichetiuui) and iu the muKular wall. The 
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wnxt invefltigAtors proved th&t peneardial fluid from k i9\eiimfttie 
child wbeu iujceted iutraveuouvly iutorabbiU cau cau^e la these auimale all 
the moat chai*acteviauc etfects of riieuniatiKui lu the child. Tltey have hIoo 
obtaiued from & rheumatic iiodiile in a child, carefully excised with aseptic 
precautioue, a tuoAt Hhuiidaut growth of tlie typical dinlcNsocci in phre 
culture. In rheuiuatUiu, theu, we are dealing with an ianatumatioTi of the 
child^a luoit ioijKirtaut organ caused by the local preseuce of a pernicious 
tuicr(HurgauiRm. 

The o neat ion of treatment nt ouce dir idea itaelf into two problems : Can 
we by we admiuistratiou of drugn directly destroy these nucrobea or arrest 
their growth and incieas^* without ihiinage Ut the child f aud have ve any 
ZDeana of directly represaiug tlio card ini; iiiflounimtion f 

To the diet question I reply that iu malinni salicylate, in adequate doses 
we have a drug wbicn seems to be Jeliuitely antagonistic to the rheumatic 
process. Thq theory that it merely relieves uiiu is only possible when 
adults are the subjects of tlie diitense ; Iti the child it is at ouce seen to be 
absnrd. The best proof of the genuiue efficacy of salicylate in arresting 
rheumatism is fouud iu the great teiideucy to relapse when the dnig is 
being administered iud^Nies which me toosmail, athI espeeinlly wheu it is 
too soon given up. There U a widcMipi‘ead impression that salicylate of 
soda is 'Mepresaiug to the hcarC^ AVhat Is I'eaJtv depressing to the heart 
is the rheumatic microbe, its worlcM and w*ays, mid some of its pernicious 
offects liHve beeu uttributccl to the eal icy late, ('hildreii beiir salicylate well 
and it rarely causes in, them the mipleasaut aural symptoms which are 
common iu the adult. It aecnia tip )»e almoat as neceaaarv to a rheumatic 
child as mercury U to a syphilitic infant, and some children with great 
tendency to rheumatic relapse onght to take a siuiall quuiitity of the drug 
daily for a long time. Rixlinm Inciirboiiaie in Another drug w'hich seems 
to be certainly useful iu rlietiniatisin. It may be given in double the dose 
of the salicylate aud along w ith it. My inipreasion is that the acute 
dilatation of the left ventricle auhsldes more rA|>idlv w*heu the bicm’bonate 
been freely given than wlieu the aalicyhite Iiha been mlniiuisturcd alone. 

The question whether we Imve any nieauv of reprepieiug the cardiac in*' 
flamraatioti may also be nnswcreil with conkUieiice. Leeches will diiuiuish 
Che enugestion of tlie cardhw: vtMselA, eveu when applied over the liver, by 
leaning the pres»iire in tlM right auricle mid thiiM .'lidirig the escape of the 
blood in the coiouary sinus and the iiitm'<*HnliHc Teuulea, and the local 
wplicatiou of au ice-lmg most certaiuly ropivKaes the a^rdiac inflammatiof). 
These two remedies are of I he gi*e:iteHi pimMible service to the rbmimatic 
heart. Ice is undoubtedly depressing to the noiTUoI heart, but wheu pre« 
ceded by leeches aud used wnth care it ia the i*everse of depressing to the 
rheumatic heart. It i-elievea the de{pre»ioTi cnnsecl by the rheumatic, and 
under its use t have often wntcheil the dilated veiitiicle diruin ish and the 
feeble diffused impulse become clianged luto a steady, heaving, local thrust 
Digitalis is of little service iu the treatment of rheuiUHtlc cudiac inflaxn- 
ma^oo in the child ; its opportunity is later, when the inflammation has 
gabsided and the mechanical effects of the cardiac lesions nuunfest them- 
aelves. Then it will work wonders. ‘VVheu we from inflammatory 
Coudilions of tlie heart to the veutricnlar diLitatioii and enfeeblenieut 
caused by toxamia we see that leeches and ice are inapplicable. Digitalis 
if eouietinies of service, but the hypodermic injection of strychnine is of 
still greater utility, iron is of.salue iu auieniic debility, but iu diphtheria 
1 rely solicnbiiiHms injection of atropine when dannr 

threads. I flrnt empl<fye<i bolhulonna in diphtherial paralysift more than 
BO years ago ou physioiogiCid givunds. it bae subsoquently been con tin u- 
mlly eoployod at the Hi»siiital for Sick Children aud 1 believe 1 have seen 
it wve many Hess. In cases of less urgeucy the drag may be given by the 
uioutb, but where thedulneas of the left* ventricle eiteuds more than one 
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fioger«biwidi to the left of the Bipfde Ime it should be giTen subeutMeou^ 
ly, with » frequency regulated bj the imtuioeDce of the danger. 

It only remaius for me to tbanh yon, gentlemen, for the honour which 
you bestowed on me a year ago by electing me your president and for your 
kiodnesfl to me during my year of office. The election of that distinguisbed 
enigeon, Ur. W. WaUoo Cheyne, to be president for the next year ia a 
CDoetliappy augury for a prosperona seasiou.— Laiu^t, Feb. 1,1902. 

VARIOLA—18 IT PREVENTABLE—"iS IT CURABLEt 
B? C. 8. Mii>nLicT(»x, M.1X, philapelfiiia. 

This paper is not intended to lie exltaustire, but merely to be a recital of 
certain features and facts^ ea|>ecially ak to treatment. The contmuance of 
aznall-pox iu our midst makes any reference to this disease from a medical 
standpoint a matter of iut«rest, even though it may seem as tf the subject 
had beeu worn qnite tlirendl>are. 

Tlie propagation of sinalbpox is so well understood by all intelligent 
peraous tliat it would seem quite unnecewary to say that it is through 
ooDtHgion, both by absolute contact with oases, by infecterl articles. 
The pathology is that of zymosis its i*onipIiRati(ius lunny— notably reual-^ 
and whose germ has not yet lieen dehtuHl, so far as 1 kn(*w. 

The history goes back to m.iny centuries ago, the disease having been 
* imported into Europe fi*otu Asia, wliere it had lieeii known and recognized 
from a remote antiquity.” The earliestaccounfe of its existence rcacli back 
to the middle and end of the sixth ceutniy', when it was described by 
Procopius^aiid Gregory of Tours as “occurring in epidemic form in Arabia, 
Egypt, and the south of Europe.” Even at this early day xviriola was 
clearly described, its pathology explained by a “humoral or fermentation 
theOiy. ...” ♦ 

It is quite uoneoessary to eutcr into a diAertatiou on the symptoms and 
various phasea^of smalbpox, as text-books abundantly supply this informa¬ 
tion. It might be well, however, to call atteotiou to some of the complica¬ 
tions with which certain coses are associated ; and, aside from the various 
compUcatious of the chest,^bronchitis, pleurisy, pneumonia,—diphtheritic 
complications of the throat, ulceration a of the eyes, ears, etc., occur, and 
probably most serious of all is tlie renal, or nephritia 

“A study of the urine of 1400 cases of small-pox showed th\i albumin 
should be considered an almost cooeUnt accompaniment Poeitive rcoctioae 
were obtained in B5 per cent of the cases, and in 32 per cent abundant 
quantities were present The maximum amount corresponded in general 
to the early febrile period. . . . Albumin persisted in 70 out of 100 
cases ia sm air am ouute, even during con^alewence. . . . It is*believed 
that the albuminaria of smalbpox is not simply fanctional, but <lae to an 
alteration of the renal tissue.” This will apparently explain the cause of 
the death of many casee whecuin the formation of pus, and consequent 
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vouU seem oot to be of infficient graTity to sod the 
patient life, Becogoizing the rntof disgostiug features dt this disease^ 
tbs ezceediogJj high rite of mortslitj where no meatfares are brought to 
pteseot or to cure it, the miud of the eulighteoed, both of the laity and the 
profeeeion, turned to the thought of how to preveut the spread of smaU^poXi 
aud eeentuslly iuoculatiou with the virus from the matured puetuks came 
into vogue, ^^introduced into Europe by Lady Moutagu, iu 1718.” 

This practice, when associated with proper hygienic measures, although 
attended with considerable mortality, yet eventually lessened to a* very 
great extent the material for oilier epidemics iu the future to feed upon, 
thue proviug that it pas possible to prevent the well-uigh universal pre< 
valeaoe of smallpox. But it remained for I>r. Edward Jenner, of Glouces¬ 
tershire, Enghkud, tc^ proclaim and utilize, in 1798, a much more benign 
process for preveotiog or modifying this terrible disease, that of vaccination 
with virus from cow-pox,^arare disease of the cow, similar iu its pathology 
to that of variola in mau, with the facts of which yon are all familiar. 

This preventive measure was introduced into this country by Dr. Benja* 
min Waterhoose, of Boston, hlasa, in 1799. 

^In 18C6 a case of genuine cow-pox was discovered at Beaugency, 
France : . . « the fresh vims was secured Mid multiplied by vaccinating 
from one heifer to another, for the purpose of producing virus for general 
use.” 

It was from this source that Dr. Henry A. Marlin, of Boston, Mass., 
originated his vaccine farm, which has supplied many of us with a reliable* 
pr^uct these many yeaie, thereby euabling us tu abandon the use of 
humauized virus, with its m.'iuy risks of tmusmittiug constUutioual diseases 
with which the human family are too often afhicted. 

Without going iuto details, tlie su|>erabuudance of evidence from various 
countries, notably that of Germany, where com]>ul8ory vaccioation clearly 
pFOved'^and at no time more abaudiuitly than the comparative results 
between her soldiers and those of the French during the tYanco-Germaa 
wms-tbaV small-pox is practically a preventable disease, limited only by a 
greater or lesser use of the means at our command, namely, vaccination, and 
re-vaccination. 

Compulsozy vaccination reduced the loss of the German natioD by am all¬ 
pox from 143,000 iu 1871 to but 116 per annum after the law 1874. 
Even before this law was passed, the German government ordered compol- 
eoiy vaceinatioD of aJlher soldiers, and during the Franco-German war 
bo^ armies were attacked. The French, who were lax to this regard, lost 
S3|000 by small-pox, while the Germaua lost but 278 ; and in ^e same 
tent, whetw the wounded of both armies lay, the French were heavily 
attaelted, while the Germane had not a aiugle case. (Becaozero, Mti. JFm, 
Dea 17,^898.)—Sajous, Ann,, 806. 

Xboes {physicians who have had ao experienoe of many years, which hat 
been likely to have carried them through an epidemic ot variola, will, I 
bellsTe, bear testimony to this efiect. 
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Kow aa to the cunMlity of small^pox. Because a patient Tecorets frcm 
an attack^ that aloae is no evidence tliat he was eurtd. It is jiiet poerible 
that nsaoy who do not know why will oeverthelees break into an audible 
amQe when the writer aaserts that amall-pox ia woUe / 

In a short article on small>pox by writer, pablUhed in the Hahna^ 
mauuku Monthly, April, Z872, it is asserted that the administration of 
carbolic acid iutemally will so modify this disease that, g^ven immediately 
after fbe emptioo baa appeared, the coume is cut ^sbort, the pustules dry 
up without suppuration, aud the eecondary or suppurative fever is com* 
pletely prevented In this article a series of 4 cases are given as a proof of 
the statement. * 

I had treated about 35 cases iu that epidemic up to that tim^; subsequent 
additions to the above u umber ran the aggregate up to 56 iu all, and the 
continued use of carbolic acid substantiated the report of the results in ths 
other casea 

Carbolic acid lx* was U9e<i, about ten drops iu half a glass of water, aud a 
taaspoonfiil given at intervals of two bouia. (I would not hesitate to give 
it as often as one hour intervals in Utc njMt urgent cases.) lu that article 
it was stated that the I'emeily was uot used until tj^e eruption was fully 
established, aud even then secondary or eruptive fever was entirely 
prevented. 

That is correct, and T thought at that time it was the safer course. I 
still believe it sufheient to pi'cvent secondary fever and pitting, but I an 
just as firmly couvinced that if we could be poiitivelif assured that we have 
a case of small-)>ox to derd with iu the beginuiug of the first stage, before 
the eruption has appeared, we wn ffrevent (Ac ert<prkn even, and thui CCIB 
the disease in (cte, and thus save much valuable time and sufferiog^ignoriag, 
if you will, the unsightly pitting, aud go still further in our beneficence 
by preventing the spread of the <jiseaac. ^ 

Should it fall to my lot to have any cases amongst my patients, and I 
cau be positively certaiu that I have variola to deal with, I shall, reasoning 
djcriort, prescribe carbolic acid at once, fully believing the truth of the 
lost assertion, as of the first, will be reali 2 e<L 
One difficulty must be noted, that in all cases resembliug smalbpoXi 
where carbolic acid shall have been used, aud where no eruption shall have 
appeared, doubt will at once be thrown upon the diagnosis. Now, whether 
this medicament be homceopatfaic to small-pox or not, it will cure, by^ 
destroying the germ within the blood, if ueed as above ; 1 would have so 
faith in the drug in the extreme high potency. But if one will examine 
the Materia Madica, one will find abundant evidence of the umilarity of 
the symptoms of carbolic acid to those of small-pox, especially to those of 
the skin, ssttiiig aside any reference we may feel applies to its effect on the 
organization of the blood. * 

* Upon lovsiiigaiioQ, 1 find tbs above strength equivalent to the dnotare of 
the Present Phirmacopwia. * 
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The vrit#r Jim had totunteered teatimoDy to th$ valoa of this raoedy as 
raUtad^ but it io hia desire that hoioceopathie phyaiciaiia eepedally ahall 
reap the ad?antage of ita nee, thu not only adding to their popuiarity, but 
also that more of the uofortuDate may be relieved and retain their eotuetie 
perfectioa--iraAnmaa»M»|JVim/U^^ Febniaiy, I ML 
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rA« PnW u £8 Sn* 0d« net in etocA. M 6d. net in Aal/^moreoeo and 
mardied /or the wmpUU in ndTUOd* 

gsr Complete in Two Volumes. 

VOLUME |„ A to B ; VOLUME 11., 1 to Z. 

T he "DICTIONARY’' eoauint THE WHOLE OP THE MATERIA 
MEDlCAi givhj{{ AU A9Cvuut of all Kenodios, New and OM, thittiiavo 
boon URod in Hoiuik:u|uthj, including a fuU do^r^iion» with InJicAtbHiBi 
of tbtf Reinodios Introduced hy l>r. Burnett and Dr. Coc»j>er, and the Rene^ee 
meiitiimed bj Hale and Parriiifton. In addition to inu^uctorv matter, a full 
SCHEMA » fiven, coopilnd froa tbe ao»t trustworthy authorities, inthecaee 
of all proved reaedics. 

OPINIONS ON VOL. I. 

Dr. PaocToa, Rirkenhead, m//oifKro;>fi(A/c Ir4>r<<f .* Allow me to conpmtalata 
you on tiipjin^ i»ut h aork that it more likely to be useluJ than 1 auticipated. 
As a mere book, the type end the paper render it pleeiiant In read, it ia so clear 
and welUdofined in ics^ertiuiis. As a work I daresay it nlll elicit criticism. Pur 
myself, I may say 1 am nurprised tliat any oiie man sbonUI havi» broujtht together 
•0 much of the iiierniure pertaining to the Damerous mrfUrine» includ^ A 
et>mpfniUnm of tbr kind has Imm wanted to incorporutu the esu*a pruunga siAce 
Allen, and U is a grent adtnmagr for ready reference to have them all unaer one 
cover. As regards the arrangement of the matter, the bringing together of the 
Clinioal bints^dbe <*haraclcj tstics, and the Relations in assorialion with a con¬ 
densed symptomatology in so new a form summarises under the rye the import¬ 
ant points of what we want to know with regard to each modicine, so that one 
gets to the scope and spiVit thereof very quickly.** 

Dr. M. PicAan, of Nantes, Praoco, writes to the author: ** I have first to thank 
YOU for the gr^at pleasure and alio the groat profit which I derive every day 
from the reMiag of your i^icficaory o/ Maierta Atediea. I find ^ere. better 
• than anywhere else, brought together and condensed, the practical indioationa 
aoattered in Allen, Hrring, Farrington, Aic. It ia a great economy of time, asid tn 
the pvt already published this go<» bt^k replacee for me all the rest That itia 
aot exclusively a resume of exporieticea on tbc healthy is for me of no ; 

St Is to me very useful and more practical than its predecessors, and it i« thia 
which will ma^e it more and more appreoialed. For theee reasons, 1 await with 
I Uvdy interest the puUieatien of the second volume.*' 

The J{enie*.HouK90MfAsotM fVc^auaof flatoberaays : ** The first gobs 

from the letter A to H, ana contains pathogenesies of Raw MsDioiaif wsiiea aki 
voT TO aa roren in ant othsu MAtaaiA Mxoica. This fact alonb auNDans iva 
aaoBssiTT NOB pBACTiTioNsaa TO raoccaa tats osarut voi.uMt.** 

Specimen ptipes wUl be tent te anpaddrete on receipt poetemdt 
alto the Ccmpnnj/*$ New Cw<iiogMtf.^ 

* flubscrtptlons and inquiries should he sent direct to the Fubllsbera^ 

THE UOiKEOPATHlC PUBLISHING COMPANV, 12, Waawiea Lank, 

Lokbovi E.C, 
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FURTHEB OnmOm OK BB. CLARBE^ MeriONART OF 

. . FRJlCTICAL materia meljca. 

Dr; f. H. HoCtntan^ of PlUibor^, PonoijIwila, VE.A., wHtcfi i ^ I pArtI* 
Cttltriy wonted to ao^* o word eneot eonr groat ifatma Medica book. The firat 
▼o1«DO boa olraad/ done me great eerrioe, and i and aj brotbera regard it aa a 
»oat raioable addition to oar medical library. We impaUenily awtdt the eecond 
Tolome. it ia good Materia Mcdica^ and enablea one to practice good lionu^o* 
, 9 SCbj. Rfore power to you ! " ^ 

.*Dr. >UciiUK,.Londoo» write*: ** This ia a Mai^na iMtod. and a aplrndid one. 
For yean 1 bare anxioualy waited for ancli a booL Tfaia book haa quite exoeed- 
ed my eiapootatiena. «It baa ad laat arrifod^-at leaat Vol. L baa. I read and re- 
readmit with plaaaure, and utiUae ite ccmtcwta with profit to my patienti and my- 
•alf. • . . '. The author of the work haa conferred a benefit on boiuo- 
'patliy which we boooeopatht ean never repay.** 

Dr. RanitAno S. AnKor.rKT (orNieeand Vicbj, formerly of Chicago) writea: 
*'The firat volume makee one thirst after the eeoood. One gets to need It Your 
book ia invalaable to the etudentj and I daalre right here | 4 > thank you (on behalf 
of.all my /rhw d'otmer) heartily for havittg put luch a ireaaure In our hand*.*' 
Dw. O. B. Boaroao, Londcu: I congratulate yoa cordlaliy on the mf^ifirent 
work you have laiuvd, a/>d if the second half Is like unto the first, you have done 
iignal eerviee to the present sUlo of Briiish bommopathy.** 

,A Coaoaut Suaacniaia writee : *' It lejust «hat 1 waoted^cnnocia, yet all the 
ekancUriitic lymptoras of each remedy arc there; and 1 find 1 retam a n^re defi- 
nita picture of a remedy than after study leg Jahr and the older lUndard works.'* 
Dr. Coorsa says ; ** In your work you give ui the folk-lore, so to speak, of the 
rnmedy^aod you give the salient points by which one remedy caa be distinguished 
from aDotfaet. iHitberto die great diflicnity has been to remeinlier nay thing 
about the remedy for any length of time afler studying It; the dry catalogue of 
symptoms\as Acted as a terrible deterreot to the yootJiiul aspintiit to a know¬ 
ledge of bomieopathy. A'ow, howw*r, (ht di^nUfy k€ to/oryet it ; to forget* 

4atii> valuable knowledge in conne **11011 with it.** 

Dr. PoLLAR, London ; ** Uearly congraulationi 00 the appearaniA of Uia 
JXctioHCuy, H'hich will be an enduring nwnuroent of your iudustry and thorough 
mastery of the complex requtremenis of suih work. It is a due thing to have 
done, and every one who uses the book will* th^pk you, for it is a nine of 
knowledge '* 

Dm StnoAR (Caientt* Journal of Ifedicinr, Oct. IfiOl) : *'The work is more 
than a dtetiooary. It is an enoyclopa>dia. The first volume contains 951 pages. 
Iind treats ot 456 remedial agents, each as fuUy as published iofoitnitloa regard- 
sngit has permitted the author to do so. Every available source of mforma^on 
has boon uUlised. The second volnme, we are told, will contain about 1,560 
pages, and therefore very nearly will be irf double tbe siie of the first. 80 that 
the work now completed gives pur school a Materia Medlca in which all known 
/*Wwd|MAre presented 00 a unifoMIl', exhaustive plan, giving, bdsides an ibtro- 
. dsotory deaoriptiou, digest, and analysis of each remedy, a working schema oon- 
the cream of Its pathogeoests. In case it has been proved. M*e eaa ena- 
fidiotly profiouDce k to be a safe and reliable work for tbe student and tbe 
,^piwclM»or. Thd work has been eo welt done that we discoDtioue giving opr 
eJinioid and other notes on tbe Materia Mcdica, as our readers will find them ail 
ia Dr. Clarke's volumes.** 
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CELEBRATION OF THE 147th ANNIVERSARY 
OF HAHNEMANN’S BIRTH-DAY. 

Tee Meeting op the Hahnemann Society In commemoration of 
the li7th birth*day of HahnemRoo tvas heid at the Lectnre Hall 
of the Indian AaodaUon/or tke Cnllivation of Science^ 210| Bow 
Bazar Street, on Thursday the ? 0th April, at 5*30 Km., Dr, 
Mahendra lial Sircar, PresideDt^in the Chair. The weather was 
very unpropitious. Clouds began to deepen from 4 oMock, an& 
rain and storm commenced a quarter of an hour after and did not 
abate till 6, thus preventing many people from attending who 
would otherwise have been glad to attend. The attendance, in 
oonsequencei was not large as was expected. Amongst tiiose 
present were the Rev. Father J. Henry, S. J., of St. Xavier^s 
'College, Dr. W. Younan, Dr. Hurro Nath Roy, Dr. Bepin Behari 
Cbatterjee, Dr. Amrita Lai Sircar, Dr. Indu Bhusan Mallik, Dr. 
Ganendra Lai Oupta, Bai Girish Chandra Chaudhuri Bahadur, 
Babu Baikunta Nath Datt, Babo Sri Hari Ghosh, Baba Nava- 
dwipa Chapdra Das, Babii Barad%^Prasad Das, Babi^ Sarat 
Chandra Majumdar, Baba Rat Mohan Banerjee, Baba Jojb Xissea 
Ghoshal, Babu Narayan Chandra Vidyaratna, fro., fro. 

The President, after reading a telegram from ^ Dr. Chandra 
Sekhar Kali regretting bis inability to attend ob acoount of an 
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urgent call ont of town^ and a letter from Br. Hem Chandra Rai 
Chandhnri resigning the Secretaryship of the Society on account 
of continued ill health, addressed the meeting as follows :— 

OSNTLBMEK and COLL£AGUES|~ 

Ky cordial greetings to you for your kind presence at this 
meeting, especially in this nnexpectedly sudden inclement 
weather, which provee year devotion and hiyalty to truth. For, 
gentlemen, we are assembled to*day to hear witness to the most 
beneficent truth ^er discovered hy the genius of man, and to pay 
our yearly homage to the memory of the man whose genius mode 
the discovery. 

These anniversaries of the birth-day of Hahnemann must be 
celebrated till the truth he discovered Las permeated the profes¬ 
sion, or till at least the majority of the profession recognise the 
truth for the weal of the human race. Ever since you did 
me the honor of making me your presideut we have been holding 
these anniversaries regularly. It is only lust year when about 
this time 1 was almost iu my death-bed that this anniversary 
was not held. No one regrets this more keenly than I do. I < 
hope I have made amends for this by appenriug before you this 
evening, not without considerable risk to my tottering health. 
You were pleased to make me your life-president, but as my life 
U rapidly drawing to its close, I earnestly hope, that in auticipa- 
^on you will elect some one in my place, so that in future you 
will be able to do without me. 

Now, dear colleagues, Great, indeed, is truth and will prevail,^^ 
but that should not be our excuse for idleness or indifiereuce. We 
must remember that truth is no mere abstraction but a concrete 
reality, the embodiment of God^s ways as observed in the laws 
which govern the phenomena of the universe. The mind of man 
^bas the privilege of discovering these laws. When we thus 
recognise the truth we become partakers of the benefits that flow 
from it. And then it becomes our duty to make others our co- 
partakers. Strangely enough it is not always that men readily 
reoognjze truth when diee^red by others, and not unoften we 
find man who will not only not recognize such truth but perse¬ 
cute tboee whose privilege it has been to discover it. Pride or 
interest or b^ are the mainsprings of this strange behavior. 
In the case of homesopatby both pride and interest have actuated 
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the majority of ite opponents and pereecutore. Very seldom has 
{genuine love of trath been at the bottom of the opposition^ but 
when it is^ it is not difficult to convince the opponent. 

Such being the state of things in our worlds such being human 
nature^ it becomes the imperative duty of those who have the 
privilege of possessing a truth wliich is caloulated to be of benefit 
to their fellow*raen> but which is opposed f^om interested motives^ 
to do their best to propagate the faith that is in them. This 
duty becomes the more imperative the grater i| the benefit likely 
to be derived from the truth. What troth can be more beneficial 
to mankind than that which leads to the selection of the right 
remedy in the treatment of disease for its cure or i^s relief? 

Those of yoU) who have become convinced that of all the 
methods of treatment in vogue, the homceopathic is the best and 
comes to the ideal of scientific being based upon a law of natare 
which you daily verify at the sick bed, ouglit to know what your 
obvious duty is. Yon meet with opposition *not only from your 
professional brethren of the old school, but even from your 
patients. You ought to conquer this opposition. The best way 
of doing this is to effect cures and to publish them. The former 
you can succeed in doing only by a thorough acquaintance with 
homoeopathy which means the whole circle of the medical 
sciences. You should not for a moment think that, a mere 
knowledge of the materia medica by rote is enough. Yon musk 
be able to thoroughly underhand the significance of the sym^A 
toms of the drag and interpret the symptoms of the patient* 
.This, I need hardly remiud you, you can do only by a thorough 
knowledge of anatomy and physiology* You must remember that 
your opponents are experts in all these and other auxiliary sciences^ 
and you would not only cut a sorry figure if you are found want¬ 
ing in knowledge of these, but you will make sad mistakes to the 
great and perhaps irreparable injury of your patients. No ontf 
ought to be and can be a homceopathic practitioner who is not 
intimately acquainted with the structure and functions of the 
living otganism the disorders of which the physician and the 
surgeon are called upon to repair. * 

It is sad and disheartening nowadays to hear more and iqore 
of failures of homosopathic treatment. What but failures could 
be the result when most of the practitiooers of hOknceopatby are 
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deplorably wantiDg^iii the necemry knowledge, when wrong diag- 
noaie is the rule, when deceptive prognoses are given, and when 
onr medicioee are administered with a light heart as if they wejre 
capable only of good and not of evil, which is a logical absurdity. 
Flushed with snceess in a few cases in which any one with a 
slight knowledge of our ordinary remedies can achieine success, the 
practitioner is often le^ to treat tlie most serious cases with * the 
same levity and without t\\e necessary care aud aniiety, and tlius 
court the most igi^omiDtooe failures. 

The next means by which homceopathy can be advanced is, 
as I have told you, the publication of the cures effected by it. 
Bear with me when I take the liberty to tell you that you have 
not shown the full extent of zeal that is expected of you. There 
are two journals in exietenoe iu this city, but how few are the 
the cases published in them. If each of you would report but 
one case a month we would have got at least twenty-four cases for 
each number. I ba^e been appealing to you for contribution ever 
since my journal was started thirty*five ycara ago, and this bae 
been literally a cry in the wilderness. Want of time is generally 
pleaded for not being able to report cases. I admit that some of* 
you are much pressed for time, but those work most who are the 
most busy. Want of time is an excuse of the idler, the apatlietic, 
and the indifferent. But let me beg of you to remember that a 
homcBopathic practitioner can ill afford to be idle, apathetic, and 
Indifferent. He must not content himself with only earning bis 
bread. He has charge of a most sacred cause towards the ad* 
yancement of which he most incessantly work heuct and soul.. 
And let me tell you with the authority of a long experience that 
you cannot advance the cause without advancing your own 
interests. The habit of reporting cases would give precision to 
yont ideas, would enable yon to study symptoms in tlie patients 
*and symptoms in the materia medica more intelligently, would, 
in a word, make you better and more successful practitioners. 

The non-publication of cases in the local jonrnals has an effect 
upon the public which you have perhaps not thought of. It is 
this, tlfey think that we haVS nothing worthy to publish. They 
see^Indfan cases of astounding cures in foreign journals, but they 
know who these cases are reported by. Th^ know that these 
vaunting pmotitioners have not the status of the regularly 
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trained medical man in thie country^ however loadly they may 
call themeelvee ** Drs/^ and however widely they may advertiee 
themselves as such. 

Nowj my dear oolleagnes^ if yon had taken care to publish your 
cases in your own journals^ one of which» at leasts as you will see 
from its list of Exchanges, goes to the remotest parts of the 
worid, you could have efiectually prevented this disgrace, this 
fraud upou homceopathy, a system whicli demands the most 
thorough general knowledge and the highest science for its sue* 
cessful cultivation and practice. 

And finally let me urge upon you the necessity, tifae absolute 
necessityj of union, not of trades-union, but of healthy, enlightened 
union, proceeding from culture and philanthropy, from a due 
sense of your responsibility as physicians in the largest sense of 
the term, and as homceopatbic physicians charged with a know* 
ledge which is despised and persecuted by the majority of the 
profession, but which is really the most «advanned point yet 
reached in the domain of therapeutics, and which therefore you 
are bound to diffuse the blessings of in all conscience. I would 
not have touched upon this subject at all if I bad not with the 
saddest heart observed grave symptoms of disuniou amongst us. 
1 should be wanting in my duty os the oldest among you, if at the 
time of taking my final leave of you, 1 had shrunk from 
warning you of the danger that will inevitably result trom this 
disunion. ' ^ 

One of the gravest symptoms of this disunion which I cannot 
help noticing is the multiplication of Homosopathic Schools. 
Where we have absolutely no materials, no funds, for one school 
we have four schools in our city. There are bardly more than 
two dozen regular practitioners in Calcutta and the suburbs, of 
which scarcely a dozeu take any interest in school* making. So 
that literally Uiere are four parties with divided interest 
amongst a dozen. Is this state of things desirable ? I have 
been opposed to the establishment of even one school, when 
the proposal was first made to me, for the simple reason that 
unless we* can establish a school,» which we have no means 
of doing, on a footing of equality with the old school Medical 
College that exists in this city with all the advantages of 
endowment from Government, and which enjoys a world-wide 
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rtQOwn for its Ample and adequate prorision for imtraetioii, 
theoretical and practical, in all the branebee of Medicine, we shall 
make ourselvee a laiighiog stock ia the eyes not only of the old 
school bat of the world, and deeerredly so, because from each 
school as we can establish witii inadeqaste means, we can only 
tarn out ignoramuses who cannot but bring unmerited disgrace 
upon homoBopathy. I h^ve no objecrion to, indeed 1 will most glad* 
ly welcome, the establishment of posUgradoate lectures, whereby 
we can impart instruction to those who are capable of profiting by 
them. In this way if we cau teach half a dozen a year, and 
win over even one of them to our side, that will be a distinct gain 
to Homoeopathy, at least it will be better Ikr tbsu if we turn out 
hnndreds of quacks. 

One inevitable disastrous consequence of the schools already 
established has been the creation of an impression on the mind of 
the public that homcBopatby does not require for the understands 
ing of its principles any respectable learning, any knowledge of 

what may be 

books. These schools, I am ashamed to say, has made chyd's 
play of homoeopathy. Prejudiced as members of the old school 
are, and we roast not forget that we ourselves were in the same 
predicament, their prejodices have been deepened by our unwise, 
over^zealous action. I would entreat you to ponder well before 
you proce^ further. In this matter you should be guided by 
reason and not by mere sentiment, by a consideration of future 
consequences and not by delusive present advantages. 

After the address of the President, Ur. Aksay Kumar Datta 
was elected Honorary Secretary, in the place of Ur. Hem Chandra 
Kai Chaudhuri resigned, and Urs. Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri 
and Hurro Nath Roy, were elected additional Vice-presidents, 
of the Hahnemann Society. 

• The President then called upon Dr. Younan to read his pro¬ 
mised paper entitled Hahnemann's teaching on the Dose ques¬ 
tion in HomceoDatbv." 


gathei'ed from 


anatomy and physiology except 


Dr. Younan said, Mr. Present and Gentlemen,~ 

One of "the first things that strikes a homeopathic 'physician, 
who baa sat humbly at the feet of the master Hahnemann and 
kornt hk tberapeutio teachings, is the difference that exists 
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Mxong his disciples^ both in opinion and practice^ regarding the 
^doae question in Homoeopathy. Such a diverg'ence in opinion 
ud practice preyails that one is tempted to ask how it has really 
come aboutj and what authority each one can adduce in support 
of hu opinion or practice. To my mind the matter seems so 
clear and definite that I cannot understand the position of any 
hoixfceopathic physician who deTiateSi even « little^ from the exact 
standpoint of the master on the question of dose. The master 
has over and over again taught tliat ho has been guided entirely by 
long and thoughtful experience in the development of this subject^ 
and that this subject—the question of dose—is quite as impor** 
tant SB the choice of the homcropathic simillimom. 

It would appear that practitioners of Homcoopathy find it very 
difficult to follow Ilaboemann into the infinitesimal attenuation 
of homceopathic drugs, cither from prejudice or from preconceived 
Dotions or from the fancied necessity of following the teaching 
and practice of Teacher A or Teacher B. Such men forget, and 
so do their teachers, that the Founder of a System or School has 
a prior claim to be beard, and his teaching has fiiat to be proved 
false, either wholly or in part, before such teachers or exponents 
have any right to mo<1ify or correct or even expunge the whole 
or a part of his doctrine. Such, unfortunately, has been the fata 
of Hahnccnann^s doctrine of the hommopathio dose, and to*day 
the Habnemanniau practitioner is tlie exception rather than the 
rule. So much is this the case that this small minority 
homosoputhic physicians have had applied to them the significant 
epithet of HahuemanIlians. 

Rightly construed^ however, each an epithet is more an honour 
than a disgrace, and to be mad after HahnSmann is to have 
a method in the madness.^^ I have always been of opinion that 
.hommopathists, who differ from each other in essential points of 
doctrine and practice, owe this difference partly to want of suffi*" 
oient knowledge of Hahnemann's writings and partly to want of 
sufficient appreciation of them. Tsike the Organon, for instancei 
which might truly be called the Bible of Homoeopathy, and, like 
its religious prototype, contains the truths of the Smenoe of 
Medicine. How many there are who fail to carry out the teach¬ 
ing of this great work, and, in the matter of dose, please them^ 
aelves or their friends, who are never guilty of dsiog drags in 
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tny but crude prejiarations, and to wliom the doctrine of high 
drag dynamiflutioD is a matter of every day ridicule. They say 
they follow the master in faia earlier teaching and practice, and 
ignore his Inter and riper experience as the product of senility* 
The green old age of Hahnemann was sufficient proof against 
senility, and the master’s greatest work,Tlie Chronic Diseases/^ 
was the conception of/his old age. We, who are met here^tbis 
evening to do honour to the memory of the greatest genius the 
medical world haaeeen, will do well to unite ourselves in common 
admiration of the master aud of bis teaching in every detail; 
and as we have selected for this evening to refresh our memories 
of the teaching of Hahnemann on tlie question of dose, I make 
DO apology for making a number of extracts from the concluding 
sections of the Oryanon, whereto the subject is so clearly and 
so beautifully elucidated. I begin at Section 276 of Dudgeon’s 
translation of the 5tli Edition. If our appreciation of the roaster’s 
beautiful teaching in this direction will help us to a better know¬ 
ledge of HomcBo|)atby and a better practice of it, then may we 
consider that the spirit of the master has rested in blessing on us, 
who have assembled here this evening to do bonoar to his sacred 
name. 

In section 275 we read : The suitableness of a medicinb for any 
given ca^ of disease does not depend on its accurate homceo- 
pathic selection alone, but likewise on the proper size, or ratber 
dinallnese, of the dose. 

* § 279. Ex{)erience shows universally that the dose of the 
homoeopath ically selected remedy can never be prepared so small 
that it shall not be stronger than the natural disease, and shall 
not be able to overpower, extinguish and cure it, at least in part, 
as long as it is capable of causing some, though but a slight 
preponderance of its own symptoms over those of the disease 
resembling it. 

§ 285. The diminution of the dose will thue be promoted by 
diminishing its volume, so that, if, instead of a drop of a medi¬ 
cinal dilution, we take but ^uite a small part of such a drap for a 
doae, tlie object of dimiuiHlimg the effect still further will be very 
efiectnally attained; and that this will be the case may be readily 
conceived for this reason, because with the smaller volume of the 
dose bnt few nerves of the living organism can be touched, where- 
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by the power of the medicine is certainly also commnnioated to 
the whole organising bat it is a weaker power. 

Jn the note to this section : For this purpose it is most con- 
venient to employ fine sugar globules of the stse of poppy seedsj 
one of which imbibed with the medicine in high potency^ i.e.^ of 
the SOth and pat into the dispensing vehicle constitutes a medi- 
ciua} dose, which contains about the 300th part of a drop^ for 
300 such small globules will be adequately moistened by one drop 
of alcohol. The dose is usually diminished by laying one such 
globule alone upon the tongue and giving nothing to drink. If 
it be necessary in the case of a very sensitive patient^ to employ 
the smallest possible dose and to bring about the most rapid 
result, one single olfaction merely of a globule the size of a 
mustard seed will suffice. Note to § 2S8. 1 can scarcely name 
one in a hundred out of tbc many patients that have sought the 
advice of myselt'and my ussistunt during the past year, whose 
chronic or acute disease wc have not treated with the most happy 
results, solely by * 100:106 of this oHhetiou; moreover, I have be¬ 
come convinced (of what I never could previously have believed) 
^mt by this olfaction the power of tlie medicine is exercised upon 
the patient in, at Ifaet, the same degree of sti'ength, and that 
more quietly and just as long as when the dose of medicine is 
taken by the mouth. * , 

§ 238. Hence we see tliat^the action of medicines, in the liquid 
form upon the living human body takes place in such a pene¬ 
trating manner, spreads out from the point of the sensitive fibres 
provided with nerves whereto the medicine is first applied with 
such inconceivable rapidity and so universally through all parts 
of the living body, that this action of the medicine roust be 
denominated a spirit-like or dynamic action. 

♦ 

As usual on these solemn occasions no discussion was invited 
CD the paper read, the President, who proposed a vote of thanks 
to Younan, observing that any one intending to speak on 
the subject of tbe paper may do so at an ordinary meeting of the 
Society. Then with his permission, t>r. Hurro Natb Roy made 
the ibllowing observations on tbe present status of Homceopathy 
in Calcutta: 

Our Preeideut has justly lamented the existeno^ of disunion 
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in OUT rank#; s&d hxi aeriotwl^r Asked us to decide whether thie 
state of thiniKs ought to continue. The diennion ia daily 
usereasing. Why there should be a division in our camp when 
we are in such a hopeless minority, is more than one can 
Understand. Thia is a matter which ia deeply to be regretted. 
Unless and until we learn to act in concert, we can never 
expect the true advi^cement of the system of treatment which 
We profess and practise. 

Gentlemen, you ought to remember that the seed that was sown 
in this city by the late respected Babu Rajtnder Dutt would have 
perished and not developed into the goodly tree we now have with 
its branches spreading throughout India, had not the infant plant 
been nursed and watered by Dr. Sircar, who, yoo should know, 
sacrificed all his future prospects and his extensive allopathic 
practice at the altar of Homceopathy. Though be was warned by 
bis twiffitei and teachers that if he announced his change of views, 
all the avenues to success in his career as a ph}*sician would be 
closed to him, the warning had no effect on him. His acute mind 
perceived the truth that by in Hahnetnann^s doctrine. And $ 
tnan of his fearless independence and fervid love of truth could not 
•tifie his convictions. He rendered due justice to Hahnemann, 
and openly avowed his belief in tbe trutli discovered by the great 
Oermnr.' at a meeting of the Bengal Medical Association, of 
Which he was Vice*president, held in February 1867. Homoeo* 
pathy would have been nowhere in Calcutta or in the Mofussil, 
bad he not snccessrully shaken the foundations of the old temple 
of iEsoulapius, hy his remarkable cures and his powerful advo* 
cacy of the aystem in his Journal which he started soon alter his 
ennveraion. His conversion compelled some of the regular 
and qualified practitioners of the city to seriously reflect on 
tbe subject, and •their ultimate conversion gained an acoeasioo 
of strength to Hom<BOpathy. There would have been by this 
time a still laiger influx of regular practitioners into the 
field of Hommopatliy, had the existing practitioners acted in 
tiirison, and had unity been ^tlieir strength. There should be no 
^division amongst os at all when we are disciples of tbe same great 
IfMter. The members of the orthodox school are certainly 
snpertor to us in tins respect. They act in concert, and there 
4i Mch a thing as sympathy ^and good feeing amongst 
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them. We are injuring our caa^ei and retarding the progreMof 
Homceopalhy by keeping oureelvee aloof from each other, and 
net helping each other for the advancement and glory of 
the great work which we have undertaken. Unleea we co* 
nperiite with our heart and eon! against the strenuooa and 
pervUtent opposition of tlie inembera of the dominant school, 
we %baU certainly not be worthy of otir illustriona Moatefr 
Consider for a moment whut persecutions he had to undergo^ 
We most in the same way set at nanght tlie »jeers aud jibes of 
the ortliodox school, when we are perfectly couscious^that we are^ 
the most advanced section of the proteesion, and tliat our system 
of treatment is free from that uncei*taiuty, o))sctirity aud difficulty 
which beset the traditional system. Experience is said to be the 
mother of wisdom. Verily she has been to traditional medicine 
xathcr a blind leader of the blind; and the history of medical 
progress is a history of men groping tu the darkness, finding 
seeming germs of truth one after another, only in a few days to 
cast each lack to the vast heap of forgotteu baubles that iis 
their day bad also been mistaken for verities. 

We must not rest till we succeed iu conviocii^ the publio 
that the diminution of the duration of diseases, the rapidity of 
their cui^, the absence of tardy and troublesome convalesoenoe, 
the simpUcity of tberapeutic agents^ the absence o& repug* 
nance and of the painful, efiecU, caused by the draughty 
lotions, pills, blood-lettings, blisters, cauteries, &c., are the 
blessed results of homcoopathic treatmeut, and si's, tber^bre, 
poiate of g^t importance, and well worthy of aousideratioiu 
When we have succeeded in doing this, and we can succeed if wo 
work energetically and in harmony, then will prejudices, sarcasm a 
and invectives cease and give place to impartiality of judgment. 

With a vote of tlmnks to the chair the meeting dispersed not^ 
however, before doiug justice to refresbiaents that were provided 
in another rckom. 
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Practical Medicine. By F. Mortimer Lfiwrenee^ M.B«, 

Assistant in Practice of Medicine, Hahnemann Medical CoU 
legej Chief of Medical Clinic^ Habuecnann Hospital Dtspen* 
sary, Philadelphia. Boericke Sc Philadelphia, 1(^0). 

The author very candidly tells us in the preface that *'the work 
as a whole is based upon the masterly teachings of Goodno, and 
to him must be attributed the procticn), thoogh necessarily 
condensed, <directions as to treatment/^ He acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Dr. William B. Van Lennep, in the preparation 
of the articles dealing with semUsurgical conditions, notably 
appendicitis, intestinal obstruction, cholelithiasis, and nephrolithi¬ 
asis; to Dr. Clarence Bartlett for tlie section devoted to elinicul 
methods and neui*ology; and to Dr. Weston D. Bayley for the 
clinical examination of the nervous system. 

Thus the work is pTofe6Se<ily a compilation, bnt it is an 
excellent compilation, in which the fundamental facts requi¬ 
site to the practice of medicine have been set forth concisely 
bnt so very lucidly that the facts are easily grasped and 
remembered. The author has described pathological pt'oeesses 
rather than details of morbid anatomy, in order to show the 
correlatfon of the symptoms of disease to the underlying changes. 
Jn connection with diagnosis he has very properly included 
the more important modem laboratory methods. In addittou, 
be teUs us that ''each section is preceded by a brief resume 
of the essential points to be ascertained by interrogation of the 
patient, and of the physical methods by which the examination 
should be completed.'' 

‘What is here meant by eaci cfeiion it is not easy to understand. 

. If each of the twelve main divisions of the book is meant, under 
the headings of (1) Infections Diseases, (2) Diseases of the Circu¬ 
latory System, (8) Diseases of the Respiratory System, &c., then 
the author is not quite correct, as we do not find under each and all 
of these divisiousthe essential points ascertainable by interrogation 
^ the patient. For while we find them in the beginning of the 
sections on Infectious Diseases and Diseases of the Circulatory 
System, we not find them in the beginning of the main section 
on Diseases of the Beepiratory System, bat only under a subhead 
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of the sectioTtj namely, Diseaeee of the Lower Beepir^tory Tract. 
There are interreateries onder the subsections, Diseases of the 
Stomach and Intestines, and Diseases of the Liver and GalM^ct4| 
but not in the beginning of the main section, Disesses,of tlie 
Dig^tive Tract. There are no interrogatories under the sections. 
Diseases of the blood, Diseases of the Ductless Glands, Constita« 
tional Diseases, though we think interrogatories might well have 
been introduced under each of these. There is an interrogatory 
in the beginning of the section on DiBeases» of the Nervous 
System, but none under ibe remaining sections, namely. Diseases 
of the Muscles, the Xntoxic:)tians, and Animal Parasitio Diseases. 

We have been so particular about this matter because the in* 
terrogatones form a new feature of the work, and are very import* 
ant to the student for whom the book is in tended, as iiie follow* 
ing specimens will show: 

Wl^en attention is directed to the heart or blood-vessels, it is im¬ 
portant to ascertHin if there be— *• 

1. A./amil^ hitior^ of ^onij rheumatism, heart disease, Brigfat^s 
disease, or paralysis of cerebral origin (hemorrhage, thitwibosiii, 
^m1>olism). 

2. A perMonrtl histor// of rheumatic fever, chorea, scarlet fever, diph- 
them, M'jilulis, and other infec'tionft diseuaes. In children inqrure 
conceiniu); sore throats jind ‘•growing jiains.” 

3. Snlyectiv-c nnsations. Docs lie sufler with dyspnea 1 Can he 
sleep lyiug down, or must he sit tip in bed % Does he havs any pre- 
eordial pain or distivKS 1 What is its exact situation and character I 
Does it i-adiate or not 1 If so.* in what diiection 1 Does he conphinsf 
palpitAtiou 1 What is its relatiou to rtn^ls and to exertion! does the 
heart give an occasioinJ thnni]i t Is tiis sleep good or bad 1 Does he 
dream 1 Is vbrtigo ever pi'osent, and uUen ? 

4. *SV^us of venoitg tiUxjtls, Do t!ie feet ever swell t Is his digestion 
good t Does his noso ever bleed 1 

Should the symptoms elicited by general interrogatieo ;p^t to 
disease of the bronchi, lungs, or pleura^ the examiner should inquire 
particulHily regarding: 

1. A familf/ hhforf/ of branchitis,' asthma, phtfai^, oif scrofula. ' * 

2. The patient’s occ^ijKUiof^: Is he exposed to uait&tbig fnmei or 
dust 1 

3. Sf/mptoins. Has he had enlarged glands in the neck ! Hoes he 
sweat at night! Is he losing woiglit? 

Cough : iU character and frequeifty; when is it worst t*-Does it 
cause auy pain 1 Does it ever cause him to vomit I » .. • 

Expectoration: its amount aud character. Is it yellow or ^ot! 
Does it ever contain blood ? If so, is it only after severe coughing t 
Is the blood dark; or frotljy and bright! • 
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Chert ptift; It it wotm od taking a foil breath 1 la it oonetut 1 
What it its exact locatioa t 

Djipnea: When doet it occtir t If it it paroxjnnal, let him detcribe 
an attek 

A glance at thete interrogatoriae will thow that they are tut* 
teptible of improvement aud amplification^ but the student* maj 
be thankful for what they have, 

Ibe etiology^ patliology^ aymptoma^ the varietiea and eompH- 
cations (where they exist)^ diagoosis ond prognotU of the 
diteatet are giveii fully yet without superfluity of lauguage. 
They are tcund^ TelitblCj and up to date. We with we could 
accord the tame praise to the therapeutic part of the work. As 
we have teen the author has admitted that foIlowiDg Dr. Oooduo 
he hae given his directions ae to treatment iu a condensed form. 
Wa are constrained to say these directions are too condensed to 
be of much practical value. If this hat been the influence of 
Dr^OtM >dDO| it has literally been no good in the compilation of the 
department of the work which really conttitutes practical medi« 
man, the department of therapeutics. Not only this, but in many 
iDftanoes the recommendations are hardly what we should have 
expected from an author of the new school. Thus— 

For treatment of Asiatic cholera all that we have it: Of 
vemediesj administer camphor in drop doses on sugar during the 
initial sthge. When diarrhoea^ vomiting, cramps, and railing 
^rcuktion appear, enprnm, cuprum areen., or verat, alb., should 
be given. Later, when reaction is established, baptieia, bryonia, 
nrrdai may be indicated; or tlie suppression of urine and symp¬ 
toms of uephritis will afford indications for the use of eantkaris, 
rim tos, or terebinti/* Is it possible to treat a case of cholera 
properly from these hints alone ? A h<ffit of remedies, useful both in 
theetages of ftill development and collapse, and of reaction, such 
as ridme, hydrocyanic acid, cobra (naja), aconiic, belladonna, 8tc., 
imtsot mentioned. 

Under Aneurism the treatment is very properly said to be 
QBsattsfactory, but while potauinm iodide, in doses of gr. x—xx, 
three times a day for a peried of weeks, is recomiuended, no 
meDtioirii made of the salts of ^<mss», carbonate piid muriate, 
which have been found useful and eveu curative iu the lower 
potettcieti are ;iot mentioned at all* 
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Under trefttment of ecute intestinal obstraotion tht patient ia 
directed to be placed at reatj food withheld, and raorpbia gr. ii 
with atropine, gr. l-20tb, recommended to be given to control the 
excessive peristaUis I And should relief not be secured within 
twenty-four hours, immediate operative interference should be 
urged/^ Ae if homcsopathy had nothing to oSbr on the law of 
similars. Has not, in numbers of esses, sometimes opium^ 
sometimes belladonna, sometimes pUmbum, selected according 
to symptoms, saved the patient after the in dispensability of the 
knife was pronounced by the surgeon, and waa ‘*refu^'* by the 
patient or his relatives 7 

The influence of Dr. Van Lennep in semi^surgical cases seems 
to have been too great. "At toon as appendicitis is suspected," 
the author seriously recommends that " a surgeon should be call* 
ed in and as a rnle operation advised." It is only " when 
operation is refused " that the patient should be treated medioally* 
Dr. Lawrence has himself well shown how at times a numbsr 
of other conditious may closely simulate the disease," such as 
acute intestinul indigestion, renal colic, biliary colic, floating 
Sidney, and we may add even ordinary lead (intestinal) colic. 
What would be the result, in such cases, of an operation on mere 
suspicto» of appcudicitia ? Besides, have not scores of caaea of 
appendicitis been cured without surgical interfevence and with 
purely medicinal treatment? 

We could multiply examples of such meagre and unsatisfactoiy 
directions for treatment. Indeed, as we have already hinted, 
the tUerapefltic portion of the work does not come up to the full 
requiremeute of the bomceopathic pr&ctitiouer. As a preli¬ 
minary and preparatory guide to the student sikI the banner 
and even for the advanced practitioner the volume before ns is ex* 
eellent and admirable; hut its therapeutic portions will have to 
be considerably amplified and modified in order that it may* 
aerve as a competent guide in practice. When a second edition 
is called for, whicli we are sure is likely to be at no very distant 
date, the author wonld do well to add sectiotis on diseases of the 
genital organs and of the skin without which the work would 
not be complete. 
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Xntenfaiionai Himaopaiiic Medical Directory. 1902. New Series* 
^ Eighth year of publication. Ilonnsopatluc Fablishing Com- 
pany, li, Warwick Laae^ Paternoster Row, London^ E..C. 
Price 2 sbilliugs. 

It is no small gratification to all who have the interest of 
Homceopatby at hearty that this useful publication should be 
improving from year to year, as will be seen from the Preface 
wbich we give here entire : 

'fht present issue of the Dibectort inaugurates a new d^rture fore¬ 
shadowed in the preface of last year in these words 

proposal has come to us fit>m the United States of the North 
. CO open a departmeut for such of our American confreres as would 
* like to give Western Homwopatliists the conveDience of having 
their addresses, where they can always l»e found. As this would 
add to the expense of the work, a soioewhat higher rate of subscrip¬ 
tion would have to lie charged. The suggestion has boon made that 
. American practitioneta who subscribe one dollar shall have their 
names insoi'teJ, and shall have a copy of the DihbctoRV mailed to 
them/’ 


The response to this invitation has been so encouraging, that there 
is every prospect of the department becoming lUi im]>ortaut feature in 
future issues. The names and addresses of many well-known bommo^ 
patbic practitioners will be found in tbo list, and it will be a very 
great convenience to £uro)>can and other practitioncra to havu them 
handy for reference. Boiith Ainericiis for the first time reprasented 
in the Diruttory, four coiiutrioB liaviug b(^n add*Kl. The Eiii*o))eaa 
lists have been revha^d os ukuhI, that of the German Empire having 
been very tliorougUly revised by l>r. Alexander Villers. Othera who 
have kindly assisted in the work are : D^. Kafka, Karlsbad (Austria); 
I>r. S. Van den Berglie, Ghent (Belgium); Mr. A. J. Van Wyko, 116 
Van Ostadeste^t, The Hogue (Holland); i>r. Cartier, Paris (France); 
D^. Guiseppe Booino, Turin (Italy); Dr. l>cou Brasol, Bt, Petors- 
burgh (Russia); Dr. Caliis, Barcelona (Spain); Dr. Grundal, Stock- 
hclin (Sweden). Dr. H. M. Patton and Dr. A; R. Grifliths, of Mon- 
treid, and Mr. D. L. Thompson, of Toronto, are si nee rely thanked for 


b^ with the Canadian list. Dr. Muheodra Lai Sircar, of Calcutta, 
has taken much pains with the Indian list, and has given valued aid 
in its compilation ; so far as possible an alphabetical order has been 
obs^ved in the arrangement of the narnea. Mr. E. G. Owen, of 
Melbourne, has again given kind help with the list for Austrabisia. 
To Mr. JosG A. Fontela, of 53, Calle IS de Jidio, Montevideo, the 
DlBBCTORy is indebted for the whole of the lists for Uruguay and 
Argentina. Acknowledgmen^Mre also due to Dr. Bernard K ArnuU 

g ift at Nice, for information about the Continent; and to Dr. T. M* 
illingham, of New York, and Dr. Petrie Hoyle, of San Fiancisoo, 
for valued help in compiling the United States list 

The response to the invitation to the practitiouers of the United 
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Stat€8j though considered eocouragicg by the pabliehers, does not 
appear to us to have been as encouraging as it might have been^ 
the^ response having come from only eighteen but of some 
thousands. Perhaps the addition of 50 cents to the price of the 
Directory for such American subscribers has acted as a deterrent. 
The Homceopathio Publishing Compsny would do well not to 
enhance the prices as we believe the additiqpal expense that the 
insertion of new names and addresses would eutai)» is likely to 
be compensated by the increased number of subtjpribers. 

Our own share in the compilation of tho Indian list has not 
been mucli^ as it has been limited to the finding out and veridoa- 
tion of the addresses of r^ular homsopathio practitioners in 
Calcutta, and the omission of tho names of such as died in the 
last year. We find, however, that the name of one deceased 
practitioner, Dr. M. M. Bose, still figures as living, though to 
the beet of our recollection we omitted the name. The names of 
a few are mis*spelt, thus for Aksay Kumkr Datta and Tin 
Kowry Mukherji we have Ahsliary Kumar Dutta and Tin Kouvy 
Mukhirgen, probably from the fact of English compositors 
dht being familiar with Indian names. This defect may he 
remedied in future by sending the list printed instead of in MS. 
But this will entail some expense. 

In the present state of lIom(eopathy,«^which, though it has 
not only survived the most unrelenting persecution of a century 
but has leavened the whole prufession with the spirit of its^ 
fundamental principles, is strangely enough still uarecognieeci by 
universities and by Covernments^—these Directories serve a mucb 
more useful pur]>ose than that of merely furnishing the names 
and addresses of homcBopatbic practitioners, namely, that of au 
index of the progress of boinceopathy througliout the world. 
We tlierefore wish success and prosperity to the Directory under 
review as the only one of its kind, no other directory having * 
taken the whole world in its scope. Great credit is due to the 
publishers for their bold enterprise, and every encouragement 
should be given to them to saccessfully carry it out. 
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EDITOR'S NOTES. 

Fov Caesarean Sections on One Patient. 

J>T. N. Charles, a well-known obateiticias of Li^, has recent!j, as 
we learn from the Journal Hedical de Bruxelles of February 6t]j, 
performed Caesarean section for the fourth time on a small rachitic 
])atient whose pelvis measures only 6 centimetres in the aacro-pubio 
diameter. Both mother and child are doing well. Of the three 
children previouRly brought into the world in the same fashion, two 
are in good health, and one died of hroncLitis at the age of 13 months. 
—3rii» Jcum,, Feb. 16, 1903. 

>1 

Toxic Dosaffo in the Treatment of Some Nervous DiBeases. 

At the recent annual meeting of tbe New York State MeiHcal 
Society {Boston ife<t. and Surg. Jour.y February 13th, 1903) William 
C. Eiausa, of Buffalo, read a )>;iper on this subject. lie suid that 
failure in the treatment of nervous disoi'dera often resulted from the 
use of small and inexBcient doses. Thus, the dosage of bichloride of 
mercury was said to be 3 gr, but to be effective in brain syphilis it 
was necessary to give the drughy|>odermically in doses of 1 gr. or 2 gr. 
a day. Again, tbe usual doa^e of Fowler’s solution was between*! 
and 10 minima, yet he liad obtained some surprisingly good results in 
chorea by increasing tbe dose to 30 or even 60 minims tbi'ec times a 
day. In neuralgic and neuritic disorders nitroglycerine should be 
boldly pushed up to the point necessary to cause a cessation of the 
jwin. Tills drug has proved in hU hands especially satisfactory. If 
the lai^ doses caused a throbbing headache, it could be easily relieved 
by tbe use of the bromidea. H. R. Hopkins, of Buffalo, said that 
during the past year the mortality in severe cases of delirium tremens 
had been redneed from about 80 per cent to less than 2 per cent by 
first the abstraction of 1 or 2 pints of blood, and then the infusion of 
double this qnanti^ of normal salt solution. Jfed, /our., 

Usreh 15, 1902. 


Tbe Placenta in nerapentiea 

Brain and ovary, the thyredd and tliyinus glands, and so forth, have 
for some time been laid under contribution as thera{>eatic agents. A 
more t*eoeut development opotherapy is the exhibition of the 
pUoenla. In a paper read before the Paris Soci^t^ de Biologie on 
February 1st, Bouchacourt stated it had been scientifically demons¬ 
trated that de placenta was an internal secreting gland. Plaoento- 
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phatfy IB an instinct which exiata in 4l) animnli, even ntlder domeati' 
cation. Han alone haa OBuallj shown hia repugnance and repress 
tba iuBtinct, but not universailj, for among some tribes of braxilr 
Asiatic Russia, North America, and the Soudan, the placenta is still 
eaten. Tlie author also states that it was employed among the 
ancients and in medUeval times for various purposes—Man aphro- 
disiaS against sterility, iu e}nle|)sy and ai»oplfxy, and, above all, to 
induce uterine ooutractions. More recently Iscovesco (1898) has used 
placental prepni'utioiis iu chronic metritis and in puerperal subinvolu* 
tion. Acconliog to BouSkrvi H 900) and Regoault (1902) placental 
substance is of the greatest assistance to the lyingon woman, and ia 
used as a specific in chloro-aiueiubk Boucliacourt has foutid that the 
substance employed therapeutically stimulated the znnmmary glands. 
In 9 cases, 5 of which were gontributod by Brindeaii, there appeared 
to be no doubt as to its action in this direction. Iu a nullipara 14 
grams of placental sul>^tanoe (sheep) le<l to inci'ease in Urn else of the 
breasts with 0010811*01x11(80. In large doses it purgds.~£n^ ilti, 
HhvqIi 1, 1902. 

Lead Colic and Appendicitis 

V Bernard, in an im]iort:iiit monograph on laod colic (Th^e tie ParUj 
1901) |>oints out that there is of ton some clifficulty in the diagnosis of 
lead colic fi'om appendicitis, «and vice versa, iu many instances it 
may he imi>OHsible when first calk^l to a cjiso to decide which is in 
reality the Icsiou prosent. The writer refers to a esse recorded by 
Florund, in which the apjiendix was ainputHted on itocount of certain 
abdominal syuiptoins BUggestive of apiMMidicitis. The following year 
the ]»atient suffered an aiUtek of an cxzictly Htiuilnr twiture, and then 
it was found ^at he was the subject o( luitd colic. The inference ia 
that the previous attack of ^ siuiiliir nature. The author is of 
opinion that cases presenting ejuiptoms which might be explained on 
either hypothesis should be safely put to bod aud watched, for in 
twenty-four hours the diagnosis ought to be cleaied uj). Absence of 
pain in McBurney’s point, the alisence of fullness and in the * 

appendicial area, the course of the tem}ierature, and the appearance 
and character of vomiting should point to a cuirect diagnosis. The 
most awkward cases to deal with arc tlujse in which tliere is a distinct 
history of plitiubiBcn, but who actually ticesufier from appe&dicxtia dne 
to tlie most usual cause. There are oases recorded which be^ui sa a 
typical lead colic, and ended fatally some days kter with perforated 
ap{>eiidicitia The question is asked if by any chance plufiabisis mighl 
act of itself be the cause of ^»peii4icitu.— MrU, Jied. Joum,, March^ 1. 
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Brain Ttunonr Looaliied by Keana of the Boent^en Ba 3 rf • 

At the Febrnaiy meeting of the Philadelphia College of Ph jaiciaiui 
(Vew York Med. JITew, February 16th, 1902), Charles K. Mills and 
O. £. Ffafaler presented a communication which included the report 
of a case of brain tumour localized clinically and by the Roentgen 
rays. The dmical diagnosis of a sub^rtical tumour mainly in the 
parietal region and ex bonding to the internal capsule was tnade. 
Ffahler made skiagraphs of the patient and obtained a shadow which 
exactly confirmed tbe clinical localization of the tumour. Operation 
was followed shortly by death. The necropsy rerealod a large fibro¬ 
sarcoma in "the situation above-ueutiooed, only a portion d the 
tumour haring been removed at the time of operatimi. Experiments 
upon cadaveis were then made by Pfahler, the results being extremely 
satisfactory. Tumours of various sorts were placed within fresh brain 
substance or brain that had been hardened and after closing the skull 
skiagraphs were made. The conclusions reached after sevcml series 
of experiments were as follows : (I) Fibrosarcomata and {’erbaps other 
tumours can be photographed in the living subject and thrir location 
shown. (2) Other varieties of tumours can be photogra]>hed in their 
most usual locations. (3) Other abnormalitieB in brain tissue itself 
can be photographed. This may in cerbun eases be of value in diag¬ 
nosing cysts, haemorrhages, etc. (4) The most careful technique and 
regard for the special conditions in each case must be observed. (6) 
Shadowy obtained in normal portions of the brains studied show that 
the utmost care in interpreting any shadow obtained is necessary.— 
*SrU, Med, Jowm^f March 15, 1902. * 

Th 0 Poisonous Cooperation of Alcoltol and Tobacco* 

It cannot be doubted that when evil effects ensue upon smoking 
tobacco they are veiy much intensified indulgence in alocdiol. 
Further, though even after a more than moderate indulgence in 
tobacco no toxic symptoms such as headache and stupor may super- 
Tene yet such would probably be the case if alcoholic drinking was prac¬ 
tised at tbe same time. The powerfully solvent action of alcohol is 
sufficient explanation of this ft is, of course well known in {diarma- 
cology that the active constituents of drugs are, as a rule, leodily 
soluble in alcohol though not hi water, and hence the class of prepa- 
ratiojuT known as tincturee. Similarly nicotine and the pyridine bases 
aie Tety easily soluble in alcohol. The chief poisonous constituent of 
tobacco mtikf. is pyridine and not nicotine. Pyridine is a poisonous 
bsse not so essUy soluble in water at in alcohol Pyridine bases can 
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be eaaily tnced in tbe tnoixtb of an ionDodenta amoker^ kni especially 
the smoker of cigan. An akobolio drink is therefore calculated 


quickly to wash out this poisonous <m1 and to carry it into the stwiacb 
absorption of the poison ensuing^ giring rise to definite toxic symp^ 
toms, due not so much to alcohol or pyridine bases alone as to tbe 
combined action of both in the manner indicated. Such symptoms, 
would probably be avoided if smokers woul<^ abstain from drinking 
alcohol at the sarue time tliat smoking is being indulged in. Many 
a headache or malaise would thus be guarded against if at tbe time 
of smoking no alcoholic beverage wero taken. An alternative plan 
would be to pass all the smoke through an absorbent^ such as wateti 
as in tbe hookah, and thus to exclude tbe poisonous oils. In such a 
case the accompaniment of an aicoholic drink would doubtless be much 
less injurious.—Feb. 1, 1902. 


8maU-pox and Vacdnatioa—A Story with a UmL 

Under the above caption the Minneajiolis Tribune in a recent inue 
speaks oditoriully so much to the point that wo quote and trust that 
a repetition may be of value to our readers. 

Tbe story of a successful campaign waged in Cleveland, Ohio, 
Against smaU'jiox without a resort to vaccination will be interesting 
in this city and slate, iu view of the talk that is being made by some 
of the healtli officers in regard to danger of a smallpox epidemic. It 
is stated that Cleveland has not had a case of smaU*pox in five months* 
although fur two and a half years previously it was not without from 
10 to 100 cases constantly. ^Quarantuiing and vaccination seemed 
to have no etfect. Then the state health board took a hand and 
threatened tp quarantine tlic city against tlie state unless two more 
pest houses were established and a more thorough vaccination crusade 
were conducted. 

Tills plan was followed for two months without producing any 
perceptible betterment; but in July last a new health officer was 
appointed—one Dr. Maiiin Friedrich—who at once stopped the 
vaccination crusade and instituted a house*to*houae disinfection by 
sanitary officers. lie and his asdstants went about burning sticks of 
formaldehyde ; he sent men to burn garbage heaps and to disinfect 
shops and factories and schools A rigid quarantine of all persons 
exposed was established, but none was compelled to bare his arm for 
vaccination.' 

**The effect of this treatment, as we learn from a Cleveland dispatch 
to the Philadelphia Korth American, was almost immediately notice 
able. In a short time there wis not a patirat left in smy of the pest 
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bonM. Dr. Friedrich^ in uplAining his po«ition, tays lie is not 
nppoeed to Tucciiuitiou if sbsolatelj pure virus can be bad, but that 
after all cleanliness and disinfectioo are more effective than anything 
else known, not only against smallpox, bat against all other kinds of 
contagious disease. 

Speaking of the importance of absolutely pure vaccine pointa, he 
•ays he would never allpw one to be used unless he was sure it^aa 
taken from a cow not ke|>t in a stable \ tliat when cows are so kept it 
is impossible to insure that tetanus germs will not develop in the 
sores on her udder. For perfect safety, the animal must be kept in a 
place as clean as a parlor. Tetanus is incurable, the doctor further 
avers, but smallpox is a comparatively easy thing to cure.^^—^tftnnso* 
Bpmaopatkie Maga^ine^ Jan., 1902. 

The Uaeqaal Growth of Twins 
Bendix {Jakr./. Kinderheilk^ December, 1001) discusses the pro* 
blem presented to any one who watches the unequal development of 
twin children under equal diotetio moasurea and uu exactly similar 
environment Twins are thus conveuient subjects for demoDstratlng 
the individual element in the process of gi'owth. A perfect diet 
according to general principles docs not nc^ccwrily pnxiuce idonl 
development. Some infante seem to assi mi lute and thrive upon the 
most fearful and wonderful methods of feeding, such as coHhn and 
bread, or milk far too diluted and continued for niontlis togetlier. 
Others waste though recfiving food which thr«ory and expcTieuce 
teaches is that most suitable to their or condition. Tho <l«evolo|»- 
mmit of the child depends, indeed, u]>on something more than tha 
quantity and quality of its food, that is, upon On natural vitality, or, 
in other words, its constitution. Succei^ in reariug delicnte ciiiiilren 
depends upon recognizing tlie m<Uv)dnal capHcities of the child, and 
not blindly limiting one’s procedure to tliose looasures succe&sful in 
ordinary oases. The constitution of a child deiHsnds upon the elficioncy 
of its digestive organs, upon the natural vigour of its cell life, and the 
perfection of metabolism in its whole organism. Tlieso functions are 
further dependent upon the degree of efficionc^y of the circulation and 
TCspiration, upon the amount of muscular exei'cise, and the infliicnce 
of light, air, and temperature. ^Besides these there are, no doubt, 
otbtf forces at work which canimt he estimitted iu our calcuUtiuns 
oo account of their ankuown and impalpable nature. Baanng in 
vind these elemeuts of the constitution, when a rational diet adaptt^d 
to tbe sge fails Vn one or two twins, every endeavour must be made to 
dkeover wbidi b the weak q>ot in the organism, even to the oxteni 
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of experimenting on the state of its metaboliam. But it usoallj comf^ 
to the trying of variotis food mixtures in succession. Some oases will 
thrive on a food poor in (at but rich in sug vr, while others require 
an excess of &t and reduction of albumen. In yat others the indica¬ 
tions are more complicated and bat'd to find; sucii cases will be more 
amenable to treatment after the further development of the acience of 
dietetics. These reflections of the writer were based on his close 
cl lervation of 11 jiairs of twins. Charts and* diagrams eve furnished 
to compare their diflerences in growth. Only 2 seta grow M[i with 
equal weights ; in the other 9.1 child was move or^less left behind the 
other. Although twins are at birth below the average weight they 
soon make up the deficiency if they are healthy. The ini tied weight 
of the 2 was usually neat ly equal; the sex was similar in 9 cut of the 
11 cases and was female in Med. Jaurn^f March 6> 1902. 

The Pus and Blood in Variola. 

In the course of an interesting {laper on the diagnosis of rariola 
(Preaee Med,, No. 12» February Slh), H. Roger, who has had good 
opportunities of studying the matter during the two years' epidemic 
iu Paris (still going on at the mte of a few cases a week) gives the 
^Kults of liis micpmciipical examination of the pus and blood. He 
first vofui*s to the contents of tlic small-)>ox pustule. In this be found 
a larger luuuiior of mono-nuclear cells than is the case in pyaemia, 
acne vulgaiis, and multiform erythema. In the latter conditions 
staphylococci arc foifnd, with polynuclear cells. In variola,« however 
at any rate in the oiriy sLago of the pustule, no niicro-oiganisms are 
pi'esent in the pus but it contains small B|r6cial elements, roundish 
and oval, which have bo«m looked uik>d, and rightly Roger thinks, as 
as tlie 6|ieciTlc agents of the disease. In the ciise of haemorrhagic 
variola, the examination of Uood-etaiued fluids given forth by 
tlie patient again shows these small i>odies or curpiiscles, which are 
also present in the blood both in the case of haemorrhagic variola and 
in tho early stge of the pustular eruption. As Courmout and Mon- 
tagnard have pointed out,thcleucocyto8is of variola is a mono-nucleas* 
one, but of a special typr, that is, a myelocjtoaie which may bo conip^kfed 
to that observed in lyniphadouia, and which has been studied by Weil 
in Roger's wards. The puljuucle.ar I'vlls are always less numerous 
than in die« normal \>loix\. Tbene wiiy from 40 to $0 |>er c*;nt., and 
iu bad cases, espociivlly in tho hHemorrhagic forms, they nv^y fall to 
even 20 and even 14 per cent. Oftite mononuclear cells the QMdium 
sized are the most numerous—30 to40 percent Besides these, there 
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ftre Urge m<nio-QticlMr oeutrophUes (S to 10 per oeDt), a few eosino- 
pbilee (0.6 to 1 percent), and a mono-nuclear kind of cell, whose 
non-granular protoplasm has an affinitj for nuclear stains (2 to 10 
per cent). There arealso transition forms and eosinophiles, which latter 
may be as numerous as 1.6 to 3 per cent at first, followed by a dim!- 
nation in the course of the disease, to again iucrease during ooTales" 
eence. During the period of au]>puration and when the pustules are 
drying up a few white c^Is are found, either mono-nuclear or polynu¬ 
clear, and in the basophile granules, but these cells are always few in 
number. The abnormal cells, abundant at first, persist during the 
pustulation stage, but gradxially dimmish in numbers during convales- 
cence. Some are still to be found at the end of forty days. The 
blood formula of rariola is so characteristic as to be of assistance in 
difierentiating it from scarlatina and measles. Varicella, however, 
shows changes analogous to those found in variola. But this is not 
to be wondered at, for, according to Roger, the former appears to be 
due to parasites analogous to those of variola. The author adds that 
the two diseases differ safficiently in their clinical chaructors to offer 
very little difficulty in arriving at a correct diagnosis.— Brii. Med. 
Joum.f Match IS, 1902. 


A Thirty Hillion-Dollar Gift. 

Mrs. Jane L. Standford has transferred to the Leland Stailford, Jr* 
XJnivmity, deeds and bonds, stock and realty valued at thirty millioD 
dollars. This is the largest suigie gift ever bestowed on any one 
institution of learning by anybody, so far as we are aware. This 
munificent gift places Stanford University in the first rank finan¬ 
cially among the great universities of the world. Leland Stanford, 
Jr« Univeivity, will undoubtedly, in the near future, be one of the 
greatest educational institutions in the United States, and will rank 
with Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Pennsylvania, Chicago and Cornell 
Universities. The Univerai^ has some 1,600 students, of whom 
about 500 are women. Many of the students come from other cities 
and foreign countries. Tuition is free to ail students who can pass 
the entrance ezamioation. It costs more than $ 1,000 a day to run 
the great University, and President David Starr Jordan, one of the 
ablest Presidents in tbe Un|ted States, receives 110,000 a year.*-. 
P<ic^ M 0 dicat JcufHal, March, 1903. 

When will our oountiymen team the value and virtue of endowing 
inititntiMS of Isaraiog and rosaarch t 
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CASES BY Dft. PRA8ANNA LAL KUMAR, L.M.a 
Case I. A MaltomedaD girl, aged about 16 years, fell ill four or Are 
days after ber first delivery. The labour was not easy and a native 

called in for assistance, brought out thefeetua 
by intiodiicing her band into the utorua 

I was called in to attend her on the 7th Feb.«Iast, the 4th day of 
her illness. I aaw her at II A.lf. Her temp, was then lOS^ F. She 
was lying on her back with eyes closed. When aakeef to show her 
tongue she did so after being shaken and repeatedly and loudly told 
to do so. The Umgue was tremulous, thickly coated, and brown. 
When questioned about her complaint she made no anaww 
and apfiat'ently fell into a sleep aud began to move her mouth and 
lips as if chewing sometliing. She ehowed si^a of great pain when 
her umbilical and hyp<^a8tric regions were touched. The uterus was 
flabby, very tender, and bad not contracted properly. The loohia wae 
stojqied. A gvirgUog sensation was felt on pressing the left 
jegion. On the night before she had passed about 20 or 25 loose 
yellow stoola Tlie liver was enlaiged aud tender, the spleen was 
also enlarged. There was dulness and dry crepitation over the right 
acapulnr I'egion aud downwards. She was very deliiious and had 
scarcely any sleep at uiglik • 

Piescribed Bryo. 3x, 4 doses to be given every 4 hours. 

In the evening I saw hero^in; she had only two stools during tYe 
day, the stools were thicker. Temp. 103^ F., was more quiet. Ihe 
abdomen was very much distended with flatus. Prescribed China Sz, 
S doses to be given during the night. 

Rest morning the 'temp, was 101^ F., the tymiuuiitic condition of 
the abdomen had almost siil>sided. Had no more stools in the night, 
but was very delirious, had left h^ bed at about midnight when 
every body was asleep and was found lying outside by her 8iste^* 
in-law. When I asked why she did so she could not remember any 
thing. The condition of the lungs was alighUy better. Continued 
the same medicine to be taken thiee doses during the day. 

I did not see her again on that day J>ut at about 8 p.u. l.was in¬ 
formed that that there was no more tympanites, that she was delirious, 
and that her ^temperature was 104 F.; stopped medicine. 

For some reasons or other I was.not Sailed .in the next day pr ^ 
day after. 
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But oa the'11th Feb. et about 9 p.m. I was requented to see tlie 
patient again and waa told that her malady had taken a bad turn. 
She had been placed under the treatment of another honnnopathic 
practitioner but as her condition became worse I was sent for 
again. I was also told that the females of the family wonld not like 
to remain in her bed room because of her violent delirium and scrims. 

When I saw her sly) was wide awake but would not answer 
questions, Bbe started up as soon as I touched her hand to feel her pulse 
which was small, hard and quick. She did the same when I touched 
her abdomen. During the day she had informed her attendants that 
her whole body has become tender. I askeil about the nature of the 
delirium and was told that she saw visions of dead [)erson8. She was 
having normal stool every day and the lochia was making its appear- 
suice. There was distinct duluees over the right back below tlie 
eo^uUa and downwaids and moist crepitations over the whole right 
back. Oave Aeon, lx, 3 doses to be given every 4 hours. 

12th Feb. 8 A.M. ^he paused a quiet night I found her lying 
quietly over the right side. Had slept off soon, she answered all my 
questions rationally. The condition of the lungs was the same. She told 
me that the right side was very |«iuful, wanted to take something else 
than milk and barley and chicken broth which she had been taking 
all along. Temp. 101 F. Gave Bryo. Sx, 3 doses, one dose every 4 
hours. 

In the^eveniog temp. 103 F. Dry troublesome cough. Otherwise 
. the same as in the fuciming. 

* 13th. Temp. 101 F. Slept well at night and had one normal stool, 
atill lying on her right side. Cough troublesome, expectontion 
nucous and sticky. Wanted to fondle her baby. Would not have 
barley or sago, must have tisli soup. Ordered soup of palfa ;* continued 
same medicine. In the evening temp, rose to 102 F. 

14th. Temp. 100 F., respiratory sound over the right back almost 
dear, slight diilness still present, appetite much improved. Much 
-better in every way. Continued the same medicine twice during the 
day, and fish soup. I was not called to see the patient any more ; but 
ahe became all right two or three days after. 

Cast n. On the 25ih Feb. last 1 was called to see a female, aged 
ahsat 20 years, mother of twb ^ildren, the younger just a month old. 

V ± euearbiuevotts creeper, ibt whole plant bHter, bet the fruit blaad. Both 
leaw and topi, aad tk« asripe fntic are much used In eurrlei. The loop of tbo 
leaTM and topi ii given during convdeKence from fevm. Tbs root U a 
Tielttit eathartic.«^Enitoa, CtU. J. ifed. 
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I saw her iti tite followiag conditioa Lj^ing on her beck, quite 
unconsctoua, efes tightly eloeeii, lechrymating profusely on the eyelids 
being sliglitly toucLed, pupils slightly dilated, oorneal reflex piesent 
to* a slight degree. Pulse small, very soft, and frequent, 176 per 
minute. Temp. 103 F.; extremities slightly stiff. Thumbs bent 
inward. Passing stools and urine unconsciously. 

History. On the 24tli Feb. at about noon she bad an attack of 
fev^t attended with shivering. After about two hours she had a fit 
of convulsion. The fits became very frequent and a medical man was 
called in, who finding her unable to swallow an^ thing injected per 
rectum 40 grs. of Potas. Bromide aud 10 grs. of Pota& Iodide. After 
this the fits became less frequent, once about every* two or three 
hours. From the night she beg^in to pui*ge once every hour or so* 
The pulse very weak and almost ini|wrueprible. 

Another pniotitioner was calle^l In. He, finding her able to swallow 
with some difficulty, gave her a stimulant mixtui^e. During the night 
she had about twelve liquid stools and two or three fits of oootuIsiod. 
I saw her on tlio 2$th at 4 r.M. an<i found hei*^ above. She passed 
a stool in my pjtw<*uce with noise of flatulence; since morning had 
passed five stfKils. 

^ As the patient could not be made to kwhIIow even a drachoi of water, 
one drop of Nux v. 3x in nugar of milk was placed on her tongue, 
and four doses of Bryo alb. 3x were ordered to be given, one every 4 
hours in*the same way. 

The next day, the 26th Feb., I saw her at about 3 She had 
passed no stools during the night but Imd two stools in the momiug, 
had one fit of convulsion during the night of veiy short duratlUfi. 
Temp. lOO F., pulse nuicb lietter, slic was etill unconscious but was 
swallowing medicines and diet Comoal reflex much improved. She 
yawned and coughed in my pi’esence. I was informed that the day 
before her illness she had a quimei witli her husband. Prescribed 
Gelsemium 3x, 4 doses in water to be given, one every four hours. 

The next day st about tlie eauie hour I found the i>atient quite 
conscioas, entirely free from fever, but talking iucoherenUy, could nqt 
recognise persuns. Had two normal stools. Her attendants informed 
me that she liad several sour Binclling emetatious. Prescribed Nox t, 
Sx, two dosra, one every hour. 

The next day, 28th Fob.^ she was almost all right, speaking sense 
mixed with some nonsense. Wanted have some solid fopd to eat. 
Getting recldish diseba^e from the uterus which was slightlv painful. 
Pulsat. Sx, 2 doees. 

Hhe was bettor the next day and was all right after two or three 
dayx 
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A CASE OF CHBONIC HEADACHE. 

B; Eowabd J. Bubcb, M.D., CArihage, Mo. 

Twentj^Te jhib ftgo B, &** b»d in attack of typhoid feTor 
ftnce fhen lie his had irreguiar, biit too frequent spells of sick bead* 
ache. Thejr usually came on during ilie night Pain began in occipuif 
and slowly extended to forehead during the day. Boofietimes it settled 
over the right eye and sometimes it did not. Attacks always preced¬ 
ed by feeling of coldness in the back of the neck. Considerable 
nausea, bat seldom Uid he vomit No relief when he did. Motion 
made him di|zy, as did suddenly assuming the u|)right position. He 
described his headache as splitting.” Ihiriug the attack his fsce waa 
flushed; in fact, it wss habitually red. If let aloi>e the pain lasted 
two days and uighta, usually. After it left the scalp would l)e sore 
for several days. During the {Hist foiir mouths these headaches have 
pven both of os a giwat deal of trouble. For a while sanguinariH 6x 
controlled them. Tlieii bryotiia gave relief temprarily. l.^tor, 
neither remedy was effective iu any ])Otency. Sulphur 5m was admi¬ 
nistered and sanguinaria and bryonia tiiod again. Every exposure 
to a cold di'XUght now brought on an attack. Patient deriared that 
whenever he could perspire fioely his headache would stop. Alsc 
complained that his eyelids felt very heavy, and that his vision was 
smoky. He then got gcisemium in different potencieB, witlKxit 
benefit. In studying up the cose 1 found that chelidonium has the 
coldness ih the neck and occiput, of which my patient complained,, 
and I gave him that i-einedy in the fix. Then I prescribed calcarea 
on general principles. Still he failed to improve. Thiukiug tho 
trouble might be malarial, I next gave a uamber of remedies, includ¬ 
ing quinine (for I was floimdering now) to antidote it, but the patient 
continued to report unfavorably. I wondered why ho did not change 
doctors, but bis fidelity was beautiful to see. I croes-examined the 
old fellow (ho is seventy) again and again, but failed to bring otirt any 
new symptoms—always the same occipito-frontai pain, preceded by 
boldness in the back of the neck. The attacks grew more fi'eqiient 
until the pain was practically cemtinooua. I burned the midnight 
ml more than once over the case, but no remedy suggested itself. One 
day he told me that he was becoming more and more sensitive to cold. 
^*Why,^sidd he, even drinkiffg cold water makes my headache 
woraer*^e vial of fix arsenicum tablets I gave him that day—two 
'SMOtitf ago—now ^proved to he a meet happy strike for him-^and me., 
—ns Clinique Feh. 15,1902. 
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A HOMCEOPATHIC “FAIRY TALE." 

Bjr Cbjlb. Thso. CVTTiifo, M.D,, NewtoBville, 

On NoTember 12ti) I was called to see a Miss aged 91, wbo 
informed me that abe waa going to have an abeoena m her left eatr 
and desired me to hasten the process ao that it would be soon over 
with.. On inquiring into her histotj I found that both Boiber and 
father had died of tubercoTosis of the Inags^ also three brethen^ and a 
fourth waa now nnablo to leave hi» bed in oae^of the Boetoa hespitala 
from the same disease. 

Sbe had always been well, and showed no s%n of the dimae. Haa 
had at various times a discharge from one or both ears, ^whieb stop# 
after placing in the ear certain ^^drops’* given her hj a **bomiL.epa1h" 
ic” physician. 

Five years ego she lost the sight of the right eye very suddenly* 
Sbe awoke one morning to find the sight gone. She had at diSerent 
times visited specialists, and all said that it was gone forever, but 
were unable to find the cause. 

SympboiuB at the ju'eseut time were : 

Very nervous, starts at leiist noise. Weeps on going to bed at 
night because she is ‘^soblue.*’ Vertigo on motion; starts toriio 
chair, but has to sit down again. 

Frontal headache better lying down in daric rootm 

At times tearing headache in occiput. 

Koariug iu Ixith ears, and left feds as if it was etop[>ed Rp. 

Hearing diioiobilied in left ear. • 

Shooting pain in left oar, ^>ing down into throat; better heat. 

Foels as if alie wanted to scmtcli '* ’way in the ear.’’ 

Swelling of throat externally, aeusitive to tonch. 

Feels as if there was % lump iu Uiroat; wme os left side or sw^ 

Nausea in morning ^ cannot eat in the morning. 

After eating a little feels as if she was filled up. 

Wants cold drinks. 

No desire for cftool for days at a time. 

Limbs and l>ack ache all over. 

Neck very moves it with difiiculty. 

All symptoms worse at night. 

Pain betWr from warmth. 

Least cold air worse. 

There was no temperature, and I could not locate any pus anywhere. 
I felt that I wanted to give her Silica, bnt, owinj to the Auhily- 


lowing. 
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bistory, I Imitated in dcwg bo, but at last did give her a single doee 
of the 1 m. 

The followiog day she said all her symptoms were a little better ^ 
pain had almost stopped in the ear, and there waa a alight yellow 
discharge from it 

Two days after she informed me that, to her amassment, she found 
that moroing on awaking that she conld see out of the ^'bad eye," and 
that the right was as good as it ever had been. The discharge from 
the ear was profuse, but all swelling and pain had gone. 

T7p to the preseivt writing she still retains the sight of both eyes, 
feels perfectly well, and there is no discharge fi*om the ear. 

Any remarks on the above case will be thankfully received. 
^-Journal of Homaopatkict, Feb., Id02. 


A CASE OF DIABETES BENEFITED BY GENERAL 

RESTRICTION OF DIET. 

By G. S, Keith, M.D., F.R.C.P. Eniw. 

The patient, a maiT, aged 33 years, had resided for several years in 
a tropical but not unhealthy climate. He came home early last year 
as the heat did not seem to suit his health and since then he lias been 
living in North Berwick where he could enjoy his favourite game or 
golf. He there consulted a medical man and was told that the im¬ 
moderate thirst from which be was suffering was due to dialwtes. The 
epecifie gravity of his urine was then found to 1037. Subsequent' 
ly he waA advised to consult a London sfiocialist who put him on the 
usual aoti^abetic diet He was ordci»d to abstain from evetything 
which contained starch or sugar and was given a long list of aiiioial 
and aihumtnous food in which he could indulge. No restriction 
whatever waa put on the quantity of these and, further, he was re* 
commended to take fatty subetaocea ad with the view of 

restricting the waste of tissue which was going on very rapidly. He 
soon found that the fats which he consumed in large quantity did not 
agree with him and his medical adviser in Edinburgh advised him to 
'discontinue their use; tliis he did with marked beneiit 

1 first saw the patient about the middle of October, 1901. Be had 
then lost about tvro stones in weight, but his muscular sti^ength was 
only slightly impaired, and be waa still able to enjny a game of golf. 
He bad,* liowever, an intense* efaviog for food, suffered ^rom severe 


thint, a%d was likewise passing every large quantity, of uriue. I 
V^ptmended him, tiierefore, to reduce as rapidly as posible the total 


nil^^gSDOUS iniske, and at the same time to introduce a small quanti* 
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ij of bread into hia dietary. I saw bim again three weeks Utar and 
during the interval he had reduced hia total food to a very moderate 
allpwance, while for the last week be Imd taken for bieakfast a couple 
of ounces of bread whioli be ^joyed amazingly. The craviug for food 
and water had practically diaapi^eared, while tho amount of urine waa 
now reduced to two and a half pints. An analysis of a sample gave 
ihe following results; specific gravity^ 101 d ; ^bumin^ nil; and sugar 
0*02 per cent. His weight had increased in three weeks by sue 
pounds^a fact wbicb> oa I pointed out to him, was no doubt owing 
to the retention in the system of water which ha^ previously served 
as the vehicle for the discharge of waste products and in ibis way had 
been lost to the tissues. He now resolved to return to the tropics 
in order to resume the duties which he thought he had finally relin: 
quished. I saw him again two months later (Jan. 6th, 1902) and 
found that he had made arraugementa to leave the country in the 
middle of the month. In the meantime he had a slight return of bis 
former symptoms, owing probably to the fact that while still reducing 
his animal food he had indulged somewhat too freely in farinaoeoua 
and sweet articles of diet. On the adoption of the diatetic restrictions 
previously ordered the symptoms once again rapidly disappeared, and 
%t the present moment he is on the point of carrying out his original 
intention of resuiniug work. 

The interest of this case centres in the remarkable amelioration of 
the diabetic syi 02 )toins which followed a general restriction of diet 
without I'efercDce to particular elements of food. This is nothing new 
in face of niy past exporicnce*und I attribute it, as 1 have endeavour- 
eil to show in my pubiisbed works, to the curative influence of a 
trie ted diet, more especially with regard to nitrogenous foodstufis.* 
Lancety March 1, 1902. 


A LEADER—ARGENTUM NITRICUM. 

By E. B. Nash, M.D. 

Rena Spalding, 14 years of i^, blue eyes, dark and very rosy* 
complexion, no menstnuiiion; began a'hile in school to grow languid, 
lose color and appetite, and became very irritable and nervous. She 
also emaciated gr^ily und weakened in the legs, wliicb ti*embled 
when sbo walked so that she could ^Ik up town, which yas only 
s short distance. On these symptoms dio i*eceived PiiO0ph<\riG acid^ 
ns she had been growing quite tirofl with all the rest. It did not 
benefit her in the least. I tested the urine for albumen and sugar. 
Found none. What was the matter t That she was^ going fast into 
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« dedine vw too evident. She received Bclcni09f with 

whieh X bad aometitoes beoeSted anoh cases at her age and with 
iimilar syosptoms. No reselt KoBdIy I learned that not withstand- 
iag her loss of appetite for food io general she had an irreMiible 
deeirefor eugar. Her mother bad to hide the sugar bowl and stop 
vnr^bing sweet cakes, as she was convinced that this was an abnormal 
hunger^ and knew she r^ntinued to grow worse even if she di6 eat 
moh &inga I now gave her a dose of Argentum nilrieum S00th» 
The improvement following was simply astonishing. Every untoward 
symptom vanished, and within a mouth’s time she was the healthiest 
appearing girl in town. 

▲n examination of Argentum nit. will disclose the fact that all her 
symptoms were covered by that remedy. But there are other reme- 
dies that cure all but this one jnst as well. This caao is reported not 
only as a case of remarkable ctiro with a potency, but to iiiipress upon 
all the value of what are called in the Organon peculiar and cJutrae^ 
eerietic eyrupUme (Organon, p. 153). Also to prove that it is not 
wcessaij to name a disease condition in order to cure the putient 
^is is of immense advantage, for it answers in a very satisfactory 
way the question, “When doctors dinagreo who shall decided' for we 
can often decide as to what will cure by making the eymptoms of the 
case correspond to some one remedy in our vast Mu tor in Medica. 

Now, while other remedies have desires for sweets in various forms 
•awdb as China, Lycopod. and Sulphur, ouly this one has pathogens 
ticalty and curatively in Just these words, **IrreeUtihle deeire far 

II ^ 

gugw. 

I omitted this symptom in ray “ Rc^onul Ijemlcrs," but did not 
*do so in my “ Leaders in Horn. Tbempoutics." These vagaries of 
appetite are often tlie keynote to the remedy indicated in a case; for 
instance, Calearea phoe,, desire for salted aud smoked meats, ham, 
bacon, etc.; children cry for hmn rind (Caus^.). 

T<irt. em. Desire for froit and sour things {Hepar, Verat.), 

, Cak. oet. Xionging for eggs, particularly with children in sickness 
nr during convalescence. 

ifit. acid. Longing for tat, herring, chalk, lime, earth, etc. 

Alwmina. Wants starch, chalk, charcoal, coal, oofiee, tea groundii 
indigestible things. ^ ^ 

Long^ for salt or salt things, Carbo v., Nat. m., Phoe,, Verat. atb. 

.The avereime are just s« strong, and sa often lead to a oboioe of the 

tthdertake to anamtfwte them here, and only wsite to 
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Muphance the n\oM of sjniptoiiM of Uiif clui» uid dipeelally ia 
encourage the younger memben to e more diligent itudjr and appre- 
eiatj^oa of our Materia Modica from a symptomatological standpoint 1 
realiae the importance of tiiia, not only becaase dieeredit ii being 
thrown upon onr provinge by some^ but because the older I grow and 
^tbe mbre ezaeUy I apply drugs to the healbg of the sick according to 
^e niles laid down by Hahnemann the more^ ocn Bstiafied of their 
truthfnlneA--^oftia^iiV‘*r.,«f<QM. 13, 1902.—RomacpatUc ReeordeTf 
Febmaty 15, 1902. 

A CASE OF FACIAL ERYSIPELAS. • 

By K F. Babe, M.D., Hoboken, H. J. 

Dr. Q., March 23, 1900. Nose is swollen and shiny, smooth 
and red, also a part of the right cheek. Feels as though the 
right nostril was stopped and swollen inside. Throbbing pain. Face 
flushed^ Extremely thirsty, and drinks a glassful at a time. Very 
drowsy, but cannot sleep, merely dotes ofT, and then mind wanders , 
talks foolishly and moans. Aching in back and limbs. Pulse full 
and bounding. Severe, throbbing pun in head as though the brain 
were beating against the skull, worse on stooping. Temperature 
ltl3'2. Haa been atteading a brother physician who waa ill with 
facial erysipelas. Belladonna 200, in water, every hour until three 
doses have been taken. 

March 24,10;30 a.k. Temperature 100.2. Feels slightly better. 
Swelling of nose has spread to both cheeks. 6 p.ic. Haa been very 
drowjiy since morning, and falls asleep at once after being spoken to. * 
Is less thirety. The inflammation bus spread over both cheeks, but 
is of a pale, rosy red color. Nose leas red and swollen. Cheeks are 
cedematoua, especially under the eyes and alongside the nose. Com« 
plains of stinging aensatlons in cheeka The right nostril is dischaig* 
ing thick, creamy pu& Inner canthus of left eye is pufly. The whole 
face looks vety puffy, and is paler than tliis morning. Very irritable 
when spoken to. Temperature 103. Apia mel. 1000. 

March 25,10:30 A.n. During the night vomited bile, and while 
retching had several involuntary watery stools of a grayish color and 
offensive odor. Swelling of nose and face is sli^tly less. Tongue is 
coated white, red in the center, bnt mo^t. Hose diecbatging less, 
4nd can again breathe freely through ii Temperature 102.2. • 

5:30 r.it Mas been retching a great deal since morning and la 
^ory weak. Inflammation haa extended further to left side of face 
Bad ear* Skin is very eeBaitive to slightest touch. Bi^y is hot sM 
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drj, or else hot And sweating, especially after taking any nourishment 
or after an effort to romit. Very little thiist. Tenaoious mucus in 
tile mouth. Iliad very dull or apathetic. He drops off into spells of 
unoonsciouenees^ during which he constantly lohintt. When he oomes 
out of a spell be seems and looks confused. ApU mel. 1000, in water 
a teaspoonfiil every hour. 

8:30 p.u. Distinct change for the better. Bruised {mn in ^>ack 
and limbs is worse. Mind much clearer. Has l>eeQ sleeping quietly 
and naturally. Temperature 101.6. Pulse full and stiong. Two 
more doses of the 'Apis to be given. 

March 26, 10 A. M. Vomited some during the night, but slept tiie 
latter pait of the night until morning. Face about the sama Tam** 
perature 100.4. Apis continued, once in three hours. 

8 P.M. Feels veiy much lietter. Face getting paler, and swelling 
going down. Skin is cracking and scaling in several placea. Talks 
freely and acts more like himself. Temperature 101.8. 

March 27,10 a. M. Much better this moraiog. Temperature 99.4. 
Apis once in six hours. 

March 28, 10 k.u. Face peeling off. Die left ear is still slightly 
inflamed. Temperature 98. Apis, two doses, twelve hours apart 

March 29. All inflaremation gone; feels stranger to^lay. Tem¬ 
perature 98. No further medicine. 

March 30. Temtierature 98.4. Fools well, sleeps well and appetite 
is good. Complains of weakness only. 

In a lew days my patient was out and os strong as ever. This, as 
^ nay be seen from the report, was a very severe case, showing all the 
signs of brain irritatiou and ^temic poisoning. Of co\xvw, no local 
applications weie used, nor was anything given but the indicated 
remedy. The first dose of A]iis seemed to improve, but its action was 
of brief duration; therefore, broken and often repeated doses were 
given, lengthening the intervals as impiovement progressed. It is 
very seldom that a l^emedy has to be repeated so frequently, but it 
certainly was demanded in this cose.— Journal of SomasopolhiGt^ Feb. 

1902. 


A CASE ILLUSTOATINO THE « QUIET PHASE'* 

p? ACONITE. 

, By R. F. Rabb, M.D., Hoboken, N. J. 

Mildred A., October 30, 1900; age, 7 years. This case presented a 
fever, with absolutely no thirst, wbite-coated tongue and accelerated 
pnlae. Phyncal examination failed to detect any reaBcm for the same. 
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The child WM quiet and complained of nothing. I gave PuliaKlla 300 
partly on account of the eymptome and partly from the chiicTs appeal^ 
aoce and demeanor. The following day the condition was unchanged 
excepting that the fever had increased. Again I examined every 
organ, hut could find nothing wrong. Infantile Uphold euggeatad 
iteelf,*hut there was nothing to warrant such a diagnoeia The same 
hight I happened to read a few caaos of Dr. Yingling in the Journal of 
Hommopathiofl, Vol. III., page 35. The cases re{K>rted were certainly 
very similar to mine. On the following day, the child being in exact* 
ly the same condition as on my first visit, but with a temperature of 
104,1 gave her a dose of Aconite 900. The next morning the fever 
was gone and the little patient as well as ever in a couple of daya—* 
Journal o/ Hom<xop<Uhie4, February 1902. 


A CASE OF FATAL VACCINATION INFECTION WHICH 

RESEMBLED APPENDICITIS. 

Russel, in Jmumalo/ Anufr. Mtd. A^towiixon^ i'ejK>rtse coseq/ fatal 
vaccination infection which iwnMed appendicitie* This occurred in a 
female, 15 years of age, who wus bi'Otight into the Presbyterian 
Hospital, Chicago, on March 12, 1901, presenting symptoms which 
Asembled acute appendicitis. Her tem]>erature was 103^ F. and 
her pulse rate 130. The abdomen whs tender and quite tym])anitio. 
Marked muscular rigidity was present over tlie right side. The 
right thigh WHS partially fiexed and movements of the ri^ht limb 
produced intense pain. O^ieration w^is decided upon. The abdomen 
was opened. The appendix Iras fouud healthy j clear seious fluid 
escaped from the abdominal cavity. On account of the poor condition 
of the patient further exploration of the abdomen was not warrantedL 
After the operation the patient gradually grew worse, and death 
occurred on the day fellowing the oi»oratioQ. A few hours after 
death a complete autopsy whs made. The anatomical diagnosis was 
as follows : “vaccinatioii wound of the right leg; suppurative adenitis 
of the right inguinal and Uiac glands; purulent infiltration of the 
recto-cecal tissues; diffuse punilo-fibrinoos peritonitis; rec^ lajiaro- 
tomy; acute splenic swelling and general parenebymatuus degezmra* 
tion; eochymoses in the lungs ; hemorrhagic erosions of the stomach 
and right .adherent pleuritU.'*—J, O. Chaiiwick, M.D.— The ffomao- 
pathie Journal qf Pediatric$i March 1§0^. * 

\RtmarkB: Would this case have ended fatally, had it not b^n for 
the operation t We do not think there could have been a more palp¬ 
able ca^ of rash, hasty, and reckless surgioal interference. For such 
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at hia <bI!ou£«t as ate too eager to use ibe km£^ Habnenaiui had 
Ured in *taiiL— Edxtob, J. jr«2.] 


A8 TO RBPJjJriTlON OP 1>08B. A CASE IN EVIDBNCH 
Bj Eoictnn) Cabletoiv, M.D., New York. 

A mtddle-^ied ladj, who had always enjoyed excellent health, with 
the exception of a small gotfcre, which baa existed for many ^^ra 
In a etationaiy condition as regards siee, arose one morning feeling as 
well as nsnal. Thirty rainufcee later the goitre had aaaitmed mammoth 
proportions, and the patient was breathing hard in eonseqnence of 
the sudden nmiisital relations of the tissnee of her neck. She managed 
to reach my office in a woeful condition. After making a careful 
comparison of remedies, I selected Caltarea otlrwrutn. But as the 
symptoms of patient and remedy are not rital to this history, they are 
omitted. 

Haring made my selection of the medicine, I was at ooee constrain* 
ed to apply it in a Tranner suitable to very acute conditiona Oon* 
•eqneutly she was dtreoted to take of this solution (H was the two 
hundredth |)otency), every thirty minutes until a slight improrement 
could be observed, and then every hour until breathing became toler¬ 
ably easy. After this the same rule of leaving off was to bo foHoweS 
in geometrical progression. In a few hours she was a little better ; 
and this improvement was so rapid that in a few days she disc^ti- 
nued the remedy altogether. Two weeks later the goitre had entirely 
disappeared. 

• We have been accustomed to regard Co^corsa so a remedy te be 
given to adults hut once, and then in a Ugh potency. This ease shown 
tiiat acute conditions may demand frequent repetitlons-^ven of 
Cofsorso.^ —Journal of SomoofaH^Of November 1901, 
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SHOULD MILK BE BOILED! 

By W. E Bafsom, M.A., 2kLD.,F.RC.P.| 
liijiima to tbo Genertl Hoipiul« Nottligham* 

SoURCn 0? CoFTAMIFATIint OF UlLK. 

Tte iligtiteit ftoqiiftinUnce with the methodB oS the fenofr, the 
mtjif and the milkman shows that ptm milk is an wkhoown Mibstanoe o& 
oar tables. Secreted perchanee ia a healthy mairaiaY gUnd, the fluid Is 
drawn through on washed rustic bands into a pail pla^d onder the dang* 
spattered Tidder and belly of a cow who spends at least half Aer time in a 
dark and noisesome byre, carpeted with a slush of decompoaing urine and 
faeces and papered with the epiaehings of the same, while the air is thick 
with the bacUrial flora of these admiiable culture media and of the borins 
alimentary canal. What wonder that tlie bottom of a iDi]k*<au nearly 
always eshibits a rich sludge, aod thus eerres the purpose of a eempool or 
septic tank t It has been calculated that the inhabHants of Berlin eonsame 
in tbeir milk 3 cwt. of excrement per diem. Bren in the milk of one of the 
most model dairies of this district, where hand^wastkiog and teat^waabing 
are supposed to be <fe npasur, have I seen this sludge, wbidi the milkman' 
said he could not uadeistand, because be always strained the milk through 
% cloth before sending it out I And on arrirsl in the city do we not daily 
see a row of milk-carts in tbe bright aod perfumed air of Station Street, 
where milk is being poured from big eans into smaller ones through dirty 
cloths whicb between their serrices lie about anywhere f 
When in addition to the chances of pollution we recall the cootsminated 
water with which in country places the milk cans are often washed, the 
contaminated atmoei^eres of simps sod cellars in which the milk retailed 
to the poor is usually stored, we no longer wonder that milk, eren from a 
healthy cow, occasionally makes people iJL 
But in the present state of the law we bare no guarantee that our milk 
does come frum a healthy cow, and in most English towns milk is sold 
Ssuning direct from udden which are affected by toberculous or other in¬ 
flammatory disease, and from which in milking a considerable quantity of 
pus is squeeaed into the milk can. 

Patboobfic PitorKftTiis or Coftaxifatsd iixjx. * 

Thus, as matters now stand, we are liable to drink milk which may 
from a diseased eow and which is almost inrarubly expcwed to stamina* 
rion by subsequent dirt The milk ou which our children mainly lifr may 
be primarily or secondarily a pathogenic ^flkyd. Thna epidemka o( scarki 
ferer and dii^theria hare bera traced to the milk fmu dtmui^ cnw^' 
while the rinufof these diseases and of typbwd ferer has been mtrodoced 
by infection from the pefsoaae; of tbe dairy or milk seller. Tober^loaisl 
will not dwell on, Iboogh I think that casea of milk iufectiok in that disease 
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beaa i&ada out Bnt oadoabUdlj tbe oiiiD diseMB ciwd by nflk it 
tbo lummer dumbfoo or gaatruratoritii of btod-fed iDfantOi tho mortality 
from which ia appalling. Hat the deatlit in Nottiugham among childrea 
under I year of age ware in 1900 equal to 196 per 1,000 born, and in 1399 
to IJO per 1,000, aud the total of deatha from diarrhoea in 1869 being 600. 

During the cummer of 1899 the epidemic of infantile diarrhoea spread all 
OTer England, and the death-rate everywhere roee ; for eiample, in 67 
large towns from 166 to 179 (or pfue S3) per 1,000. To tliU increase, Low* 
aver, there waa one notable exception*-St. Helene—where it fell from 176 
to 167 (or aitnac 19). In thia town Dr. Drew Harris, the energetic M.O.H. 
ia Anguit etarted th« public distribation, in cloeed bottles, of milk which 
had been axpoeed for threa-qaartera of an hour to a temperature of 102^ C. 
Althoagh the distribation only began in Augnat, the effect was to caase 
the infantile death-rate of the whole town to fall from 176 to 157, while 
among the consumera of the atcriliad milk it fell to 103. Thia system waa 
faitroduoed iu 1694 at Fecamp, in Normandy, by Dr. Leon Dufour, with 
the reault that in 1898-99 but 1.3 per cent of the infante drinking the 
eteriliaed milk of the goutu de lait died of eiiteritia ; while the mortality 
of the other town ioftote from the eame cauee was 10 per cent 
It ia hardly nccaaaary^o bring further evideuoe that aterilicing the milk 
aommer diarrhtea, for this is admitted, I thiuk, by all. 

ALX.BOID Scoarr or Boiubd Milk. 

What, then, te the harm of heatiag milk to such a triopemture aa will 
kill pathogenic germa I It faaa been alleged that the nutritive value of milk 
ii largely diminiehed by boiling, and that it cauaes rickets, infantile acurvy 
and tuberenloua diaeaaee to iofaoU, and deficient nutrition io the aged and 
nek. Farther, it has been complained that boiling kills the living cells aud 
coagulates the albuminoid constitueuts, so that they must be rligesUd 
l)efore being absorbed, whereas it ia implied that the liriug cella of fresh 
milk anter the circulation direct aa living protopUatii and build ap the 
tiaauea direct. Again, Dr. Frederick Smith speaks of the number of babies 
•eea M oat-patients who are made peeviah, fretful, and even seriously 
ill by the pernicious effects of boiled milk on their nutrition” Dr. Smith’s 
opinion is baaed on imprsestona gaiuad in tlie out-patient room of the 
London Hospital What hoepital physician has not seen babies peevish, 
fretful, and aehoualy ill from the use of unboiled, sour, and adulterated 
milk ; and what guaiautee can there be, even if the mother saya she baa 
boiled the milk, that the boiling waa efficiently carried out; that the 
many preoaatiema needful to prevent aubeequent coutamination were 
iakoii, it€ that the milk was originally of good quality and not diluted or 
^nlteratedi 

Let mf quote from Dr. Varied, .of the HOpital dei Enfanta hfalades, 
Ueiia^ Xbm for ten yean atertiiaed milk baa been diatributed (aa at 
FtmOf) to the infant* of the poor, the children being afterwarda weighed 
aad.in^eeted weekly by the doctor. He milk k either iteriliBsd at Paris 
ia^a flexhlitb ap^mntua or sterilwd beforehand iu Normandy at 116^ C.; 
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III tlMa conditions wo hsYt ^en this mitk to n ittunbor of ^tets onro ftiHy 
looked after, and bare noted neither rickets nor infanUle sciirTy. In ttt jeare 
I have bad s^out 2 OO 9 OOO litres of sterilised mitk distributed to 1,000 Infknts, and 
hare never observed a single ease of Barlow's disease. Blekets is ver/ except 

tioOal.Infantile scnrvT is rare in Franoe. 'Ten eases have been coUeoted, and 

7 of these can be iupntea to ** buoiatiised milk" macle bf termer*s meibod. Il 
would seem the modifying of milk rather than the sterilization does the harm. 
Farinpeeous mix tores and milks artifiuiallj made np in laboratories by the 
meth^ of Batch seem to os most dangerous food even if well sterilised We 
wave brought up a large number of healthy and even atqpphic children with 
fieriliitd milk. The tracings of their growth, withoht being as perfect as in the 
eue of infanta nursed by their moiher, are nevertbeless very satU&ct^ la 
general. 

Again, Holt in hie textbook mtys: * 

I have oaref\illy investigated thb question finfantile scurvy^ h^the records of 
three institutions in which for five years sterilised milk was the standard food 
for all artificisllT-fed infants. The number of children under IB months who had 
this diet is nearfv 1,000. During this period but 2 cases of scurvy were observed 
and in neither case had the child been umd a diet of sterilised milk. However^ 
I have recently seen in private 2 cases of scurvy iu which the cause seemed te 
be prolonged sterilisation at a high temperature, that is, 812 *F. for over an hour. 
In some or the eases In which the sterilised milk is supposed to have been the 
cause of scurvy, it was undoubtedly the milk formula which was at fsultaad nol 
the process of beating. In two patients under personal observation who dsra* 
loped icurvv while takioft sierilised milk and a propnletary food the food waa 
diicuottnuen and the patient recovered, although heating the milk was continued. 
In 4 cases observed by Winkes no other treatment was employed than the snb* 
stitution of sterilised milk for the previous diet, which in three instancm had 
been proprietarr foods. All the patients promptly recovered. Hie milk was 
Veated to 812* f. 

Id an Article on iofantlle aeurvy Dr. E. Cautley, of iheBelgravo Hoepiti4 
for Ohildreu, says that in soveu years* hospital practice he has brought up 
a very Urge number of iofants on boiled milk ; that none of them have 
developed scarvy, aud that the gnin in weight baa been aatiafautory» Ho 
notes also that iu Loudon shop tnilks he fouud from 3 millioa to 30 millioa 
microbes in each teaspoouful. ' 

Id Diy owD experience 1 Imve never koowD aeurvy, rickets^ or atroph/ 
occur aa the result of feeding with milk that had been boiled or sterillsri 
by expoenre to the tenipemture of boiling water. At the General Hoepital 
the milk ia sterilized in an Aymard'e aterilizer, nud the rapid improvemeat 
in DUtritiou that occurs iu the wasted iiifaala brought to ua is most strik¬ 
ing. In private practice and in my owu family I advise for young infants 
the sterilisatiou of luilk in the bottles in a Ilawkslcy's or SoxLlet'e appara¬ 
tus, and for older cues in an Aymard, tlie water beiug put in tepid a&d^ 
kept at the boiling |Kiint fur about ten miuutes. 

All the cases of infantile scurvy that 1 have seen have been due to the 
stole nse of proprietary dried fooda However perfect the food may appear 
to be from tbs point of view of ehemiqul ^compoaitiou, tliere ia ao doubt 
that their prolonged use (for esAiople, for six to eight Triootbs) does, in 4 
eerUin nurnbet of cases, cause scurvy, although the child may for a time 
hare gained weight and appeared thriving. 

6fr Thomas Barlow, the discoverer of ^^lofsatile aenrv^,* or 
ridteb%” discussed the quetiioB in his Bradshaw Lecture and has recently 
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good efiOBgh to.comiDQoiaite hii Tiewi to u« in a private letter, fie 
■ayi: ^ Undobtedlj the proprietary foode are the woret offendera ; con* 
niilk ia reeponaible for a fair onmber of caaeg, and iteriliaed and 
Iranianieed milk as soppHed by the dairlee la, if need long enough, Tory kpt 
*to produce ecorvy. By this preparation I mean milk which has been 
jdepriyed of half its quantity of casein and has been enbaeqaently sterilised 
and in several eases stored for some weeka* He also adds : ** I have had 
jteveral eases of seAvy in children taking milk sterilised hy Sozhlet^s t>ro- 
#ess, which takes forty to forty*five minutes. I have not seen scurvy in 
thildren brought up with milk just scalded* 

Dr. Kiugston Barton comes to similar conclunone, namely, that complete* 
iy aterilised milk, that is, milk which will keep fresh in sealed bottles for 
peveral days, will prodnee scurvy, whereas milk raised to the boiling point 
ind kept at that tempetmture for five to tea miautea will nsver do so, 
while it is almost quite safe from pathogenic orgauieme. 

* How, with regard to these views and facts, I wonld venture to point out 
first that in the ease of ** hurosnized’' or ** modilied ” milk, we are not deal* 
ing merely with milk that has been heated, but with a fioid the chemical 
composition of which is maihedly different from whole milk, and that in 
abrae eases it may well be the milk formula which is to blaroe. Condenied 
tej iy is notoriously often au impeitect nutriment. Seooodlj, I wnuld 
remark that when so-called sterilised* milk has been brought from a 
dairy laboratory or mauufactuml at home, there is a teudeocy to nndu^ 
confidence ic the virtues of sterilisation, to keep it too Jong, atid to give a 
supply of fresh milk at too long intervals. Hilk sent down froni a London 
laboratory" is frequently giveu when a week old. But it is by no nieans 
tme that tu:lk which has been boiled, even for three-quarters of an hour, 
can be absolutely relied on as sterile. Repeated dutcontinuous heatings 
are necessary to kill all epores. The outbrtak of diarrhcea a few years ago 
at St. Bartholoinew^a, which was traced by Dr. Aadrewes to the bacillus 
enteritidis sporogeues esisting in well-cooked rice puddings, is strikiug 
proof of the resisting power of hpores. 

It happeus not very rarely that ^‘sterilized * milk from the best London 
dairies is found when the bottle is opened to be obviously bad to smell and 
taate, and it is practically certain that minor fermentative changes may go 
on in milk which seems good enough to give to the child. Hence we may 
be for several mootlis administering to the infant amall doses of the cbemi* 
cal products of saprophytic or pathogenic germs 

In this connexion let me remind yon of the extremely interesting paper 
by Mr. Y, A. Jackson and Pr. Yaughao Harley on the etiology of scurvy. 
This disease has been generally held to be due to the absence in the diet of 
•oaie covsUtuent of fresh food, ^4 especially of fresh vegeteble food, by 
maay exposed to be ^he salts of organic adds, such as citrates, lualatesp 
and lactates, and it it generally believed that the administration of vege- 
taVUi or limejuice in Edition to meat and preserved foods will prevent the 
mdUteek at eouAy. That this is not the case is shown by the feet that 
^»rvy wm rile atoeog the nmiberi of the Naree Polar expeditioui akhon^ 
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limejuice wai rcgdarlj Ukeo. Os the otbcr h$3iA, s alnpwTiMksd w\Tf 
Ckf whom l>r« W. H. Nesle im a member, Uved for nine moiitha on fmhljr- 
killed DMAt without nay TegetAblei» nnd hnd do aenrry at aU. 

Dr. NtDM did the ame for the ame period, with the ame remit, and 
a party cS Ur. Jackeon'i expedition speot three years in Fraox Joseflau^ 
without limejuioe, vegetables, or scurvy, while their cotnpauiozu on the 
ship WiTidward living on tinned and salted meat with a regular allowanoe 
^ limejuioe, suffered severely from scurvy. Tl^e eouclusiou drawn from 
auch facts aa these by Professor Torup, of Christiania, and Messrs. Jackson 
and Harley is that scurvy is due, not to the abeence of a hypothetical s ia 
pres^ved food, but to poisoning by the ptomaines of* tainted animal food. 
Jackson and Hariey bring experimental support to this view by finding 
tainted meat produce eeorbutie eytaptoms in monkeys, even when plenty 
of fresh vegetables were given as well. 

The cases reported by Winkee, aud mentioned above of infantile scurvy 
caused by proprietary foods, and cored merely by the substitution for then 
of sterilized milk strongly support this view of the pathology of the dissass. 
X would submit, then, that the evil effects observed not rarely after the 
prolonged use of powdered snbstitutee for milk, and occasionally after the 
uae of modiBed milk auppoeed to be Uioroughly aterilired may be partly 
due to unsuitable chemical composition as to food elements, but more large¬ 
ly to actual insufficient sterilieatioo, and subsequent keeping the food long 
enough to allow of decompositiou pi'oceesss to occur. 

* FlUgge found that in milk that have l>cen kept at 90^ C. for some time 
various anaerobic organisms could be cultivated ata temperatuee of 30^ C., 
the commonest being the bacillus butyricus, which made the milk toxic to 
guinea-pigs. He uIro obtaiued several kinds of spore-bearing aerobic bscilli. 
Bepeated heatings to C. at intervals are needful to destroy s^ch bacilli, 
or a prolonged exposure to 120^^0., which latter process greatly alters the 
colour and taste of the milk. Hence it is obvious that in milk supposed to 
be sterilized various toxic Bubstauces may be formed if it is kept long 
enough to allow of the growth of micro-orgauisms, and, if the taste and 
fliuell aie not obviously altered, a fiiiid containing small doses of poisons 
may be administered for long periods to infanta 

It should also be remembered that if lenneuUtive changes have taken 
place in the milk before sterilisation, the latter process, though it may 
destroy the living organisms, may not destroy the poisonous chemical sulh 
ataucee they have produced. In these days, when the milk for the metror' 
politan dairies is drawn from as far off as Derbyshire, these are points 
.worth remembering. It travels ISO miles to London to be mixed, modified 
and sterilized,” and then the same distance back again to the Midland 
baby. It is just conceivable that on itq^ journeys changes may occur, fof 
rinilk ia not, like sherry, better for travel ft is a not uncommon experisnqs 
.occaaioually to'opeo a bottle of "bomaoized ” milk from the beat Londqa 
.dair tel, which to vision, taste, and smell is bad; but for one in 
microbic growth is thus obvious there may well be a dossil in which 

ctmpgqijha^ .occutrqd. 
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Cozide&sed milk ii, I belUve, asaallj itmle, thoug^h ofUn of uoMtitfact- 
%srj oompoaition u a nutrimotit; but I feel eonie doubt ai to iU beiog an 
imporUot cauee of tufantila Munry, for thie diseaee ia admittedly, much 
more common among the cbildrea<^ the richer clMsee than amoog thoee of 
the poor, who are the chief oeere of condensed milk. Bicketa aud malnu- 
tritiOD^ on the other hand, are frequently traceable to ita uae« 

Alleobd Lo 6B or Nunurivi Valojl 

Let na paai on to the aUitementa aa to the loaa of ontritire value alleged 
to occur in milk aa the reauit of boiling or exposure to the temperature of 
boiling water. 

First let ua consider the atateroeut that we are thui deprived of ^4tving 
food.'* If St ii meant that living protoplasm, or aoimal or vegetable matter 
is absorbed into our ay stem and incorporated wiili our living tiaanet with* 
out being previoualy killed and converted into a totally different chemical 
aubatanoe, I venture to say that this ia an absolate fallacy. Such a process 
occurs in the fueiou of the spei-matoeocn wicli the ovum, and in the conju¬ 
gation of lower organiama, but la unknown in the process of nutrition of the 
higher animala. Putting aside the fact that the protoplasmic envelope of 
the fat globules of cow*j milk ia dead loug before it reaches the conaonier 
even when unboiled, there can be no doubt that the same substance in 
mothers' milk drawn from the breast moat be acted on and dissolved by the 
gastric juice before absorption, just aa the casein ia precipitated by the reu- 
mn ferment and aubeequeutly peptouised. Neither ia raw meat juice iu 
any sense a **living** food. Potatoes have beeu described as such, even 
when boiled and mashed. Although an excelleot remedy for scurvy, they 
do not act by virtue of being living. If scurvy were due to tbe want of 
living, or even of taw food, most of os would have scurvy ; for there are 
tboueauds of persous who for yean never consume uncooked food. It 
should be remembered tliat the use of raw milk is almost peculiar to 
Great Britain. 

Is there any scientific evidence that boiled is less digestible and less 
absorbable than raw milk 1 It is asserted by tbe advocates of raw milk with 
the utmost assurauce that this ia the case ; but for facts to prove their 
assertion we look in vain, while evidence to tlie contrary is not lacking. 

Most people kuov that the clot of boiled milk (at least, outside the body) 
is less dense than that of raw milk, and may therefore be expected to be 
' more rapidly acted on by pepsin. 

Further facts as to the effect of boiling (that is, heating to llCf C) on 
milk are given by Dr. Hutchison in his valuable book oo/bod and IHeUtiet. 
Thus be points out that there is not, as alleged by eotne, a material loss of 
nubriment in the scum, which gongists mainly of phosphate of lime with a 
mixinte quantity of kctalbumen and casein. Very prolonged boiling gives 
a brownish tint to the milk, probably owing to earameliaiticm of the sugar; 
ben it is not shown how far this reuders it lees digestible ; nor is such 
prolonged boiling necemary. . 

limn it is said that boiling destroys the bdsatifolly fineemnisioa in which 
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the ffti exifrti Sd milk, cauaog the droplete to roo iogether% Tbit to eonia 
ezteot is true, eud, if stenlized milk be kept for a week or a fortoight, it is 
very difficult to Again get a fine emuidou b; skakiog the milk ; but this is 
hardly perceptible in milk cooeucued within a few hours of boiling. This 
is another reason, besides that before mentioned, for not keeping milk long. 

As regards the rate at which raw and boileti milk are digested in the 
^^macli, the results of experimenters vary somewhat, some finding one and 
eodlh the other more rapidly digested ; but the general conclusion is that 
there is no great difiereuce. 

As regards the absorb?ibUity and nutritive capacity of boiled and raw 
milk, lie re agaiu experimeots show no inferiority in tke former. Chamouiu 
of Paris found that kitUsns fed on boiled milk were twice as fat and healthy 
as those fad on raw milk. Beadiz found tlxat both infants and calves 
assimilated both nitrogen and fat quite fm well fi'om milk sterilized for over 
an hour as from milk just Wled; while between raw aud boiled milk in 
animals and man the results of other experiments gave no constant differ¬ 
ence. Hutchison cotjctiidea that "jasi as boiling does not appreciably 
diminUh the digestibility of milk in the stomach, so it does not to any 
important extent interfere with its absorption in the intestine,” and he 
gives as his clinical experience at tlio Hospital for &ick Cliiklrsn that 
" amoQgst several hundreds of infants thus fed ” (with boiled milk) " I have 
but rarely had any di/HcuIty in obtaining the noimai increase in weigh! 
Jhii is not a mere general imprcsBi<m, for I make a point of having these 
children weighed every week, aud a careful record kept of the increase iu 
weight and the exact method of feeding.” One wishes tliat the writsia on 
the other side would give eomething beyond ‘‘general impreMions.’'Dr, 
Hutchison’s experience thus falls into liue with that already quoted of Holt, 
Yariot, Cautley, and the towns of F^nip aud Su Helens. 

€0NCLD8I0N8. 

% 

To sum np : we may say that tliere is no solid evidence to show that 
milk raised to its boiling point (tl(P C. =: S33^ F.), or to the temperatirre of 
boiling water for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, suffers any diminu¬ 
tion of its nutrient qualities. Neither » it probable that, if consumed 
within twenty-four honrs of the heating, it will cause infantile scarry. The 
same is tme of pasteurised milk heated to 80^ or 85^ C. None of these 
methods render the milk aheolutely aterile, bnt they do kill most pathogenic 
microbes (for example, thoee of fuberealosia, cholera, diphtheria, and, 
uphold), and if the milk be kept cool and drank within twelve hours of the 
heating, few or no spores will have developed into bacilli. PasteurisatioB 
is probably lees reliable than heating to 212^ F. for ten minutes, and is alt o 
more difficult to carry out, as it is easy with simple domestic apparatus 
such as Aytnard^a, or other double mne^paa, or ^zhlet’s, or Huv^slsy’e 
bottle-holding ^ns to keep the milk iu a hath of boiliug water for ten 
minutes. 

Is times of epidemic eummer diarrhwa the healing should be ptilonged 
tor at least half an hour, and the milk dronk within a few Hours, or snbject- 
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ed to the procM, u the eporet of the baoilfiii fporogeoee eoteriUdio 
w} ^tej reaeUnt Under nil clrcumsUncee milk, whether raw or ^‘eteri* 
Ezed'’ ehould be drunk as fresh as pooiiblei and then the liabiUtx to gastro* 
enteritis and nutritional diseases irill be diminished ; but it is mj emj^atio 
opinion that infants who lire wholly tn mainly on milk as at present snp* 
pUed to US should never be exposed to the dangers Jerking in the raw fluid. 

Lastly, let me say that nothing in this paper is intended to detract flraU. 
from the paramount impcytauce of children being suckled by their motneiv 
(or the first seven or eight mouths of their life ^ and» seccmdly, from the 
equally vitid matter of securing a pore milk supply from healthy eovs, 
hygienic stables and dairies, and clean milk cans. Educational and legist 
lativs measnses to secure such a pure milk supply should have the beartiset 
support of every medical J^sd. Feb. 22, 190S. 
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(DbitnarB. 

Dk. RICHARD HUGHES. 

A 1ii?ht hM disappeared from the firmament of Homreo* 
pathy. Just after all tliu alieets oi this nuiaber were printed off we 
^ceived the sad intelligence by a letter kindly written to ua 
by our distinguished colleague, Dr. Job hi W, Hayward, that the 
most scholarly and the most philosophical physician of our school 
is uo more. Dr. Richard Hnghes lias gone to his eternal rest. 
He died, we learn, in Dublin, on the third of this month, where 
he had gone on probably :i missionary tour in the interests of his 
church—the Catholic A|H»*t<»lic, of which he was a high official 
and a preacher. Il this c ipneity he wns going alK)Ut the country 
on A resuscitating miseion. He iiimI visiU>d the Luucashire district 
at the begiuiug of the year, and early in February lie visited 
Liverpool and Birkcnheail, and a|H.'iit most of a day with Dr. 
Hayward. It was on the 24th Febninr}* last that wo rec^eived 
from Dr. Huglies a ooinmunicution luformi^ng us of his change of 
address from Brighton, to AI bury, Guild lord, Surrey, where he 
was residiiigt having relinil Irr^m active practice. He was 
engaged, as wc learn from an iidvcrtiseioeut o( Messrs Lenth and 
Ross, in bringing out a new e<lition of bis A/u/iKal f>f Tkernpfv.^ 
ticHf long out of print, re-wrilteii tlirnuglmut and brought down 
to the jiroscnt time. And we were just about to write to him to 
congratulate him on this fact, when the stunning nows of his 
death arrived. We believe this news will be received by inerabors 
of the uew school throughout, os it has been by in the 
lierht of |>ersonal l)t*re:iVenieiit. Is not his name a household 
word wherever liotumupatliy is known and practised ? 

His services to our cause have been simply invaluable. Dr. 
Dudgeon excepted, he has contrihiitcjd the largest towards the ad¬ 
vancement of thot cause. His cla>8ioal work on Pharinacodynamics, 
more than any other works in our literature, Hahnernann^s 
excepted, has brought in the largest number of intelligent and 
educated converts to our ranks. The CjfclojmUa of Drug Faf-io- 
(jencs^ and the Repertory thereto, and the annotations to the 
MaierU Medica Fura and the CiroHfe Diseases of our Master, 
bear testimony to his pi-odigione capacity lor work, to liia exten¬ 
sive leacing and scholarship, to his thoroughly honest and eon* 
scientious wruples as a critic, and to his highly laudable anxiety 
to maintain the purity of our atmamenturia and the«scientific 
dignity of-our school. His death has been an irreparable loss to 
ou^ school. It will be long before another will be able to fill 
his place. 
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JUST PUBMSKED 

KEW WORK OK MATERIA nmU, 

BY 

John Henry Clarke, M.D. 

AIIICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL 
MATERIA MEDICA. 

The Price ie £3 Si- Od* eUOk, ^ 13|. 6d. in kal/~m(froeM and 

marbled ed^u, fat the complete pftjftbls in advantm. 

Complete in Two Volumes. 

VOLUME 1., A to H ; VOLUME II., I to Z. 

T he "DICTIONARY" eoDUlfu THE WHOJ.E OF THE MATERIA 
MEDICA, fpviog ui fteeount of *11 Remodlet, Now ord Old, ih*th*v» 
been used in Horoueopntb^, in eluding * full description, witb Indittiion*^ 
of the Remedies iDtroduced by Dr. Burnett end Dr. Cooper, end the Reme^ee 
inriiiioned by Hole end FArrioitton. Id Addition to introductory retttcr, nfull 
SCHISM A is complied from the most tnistwortby nothorities^ b the case 

of *11 proved remedies. 

OPIKIONS ON TOL. t 

Dr. Pnorton, Birkenhead, in Homaopatkic World: ** Allow me to eoDfretnInte 
you 00 turning: out a work Dtat is rooro likely to be useful thuSTi I uticipatod. 
As a mere book, the type and the paper render it pleasant to read, it is so clear 
and well-defined in itssectioiie. As a work 1 daresay it will elicit criUcUin. For 
myself, I may say I am surprised that any i>no man should have brouj^ht together 
so much of the literature pertaining to the numerous medicines included. A 
compendium of the kind has been wanted to incorporate the extra provings sinoe 
Allen, and it is a great advantage for ready rcbrcDce to have them all under ond 
cover. As regard the arrangement of the matter, the bringing together of the 
Clinical hints, the Characteristics, and the Relatlous in association with a con¬ 
densed symptomatology in so new a form suromariaee under the eye the import¬ 
ant points of what we want to know with regard to each medicine, so that ona 
gets to the scope and spirit thereof very quickly." 

Dr. M. PiCASO, of Kantos, Prance, writes to the author: ** I have first to thank 
you for the great pleasure and also the ^eat profit which 1 derive every day 
from the reading of your Dictionaiy of Materia Medica, 1 find there, better 
than anywhere die, brought together im condensed, the practical iDdlcatioaa 
seattered in Allen, Hering, Pamngton, Ac. It is a great eeonumy of time, and in 
the part already published this go^ book replaces for me all the rest Timt it U 
not exclusively a resume of experieocea on the healthy is for me of no matters 
it is tome very useful and more practical than its predecessors, and It is thia 
which will make it more and more appreciat«‘d. For these reasons, 1 await with 
lively interest the publication of the second volnme.'’ 

The Bewne Somceooaihufue Fr^cUis of October njs : ** The first volume goes 
from the leiter. A to n, and contains pathog«fflerieB of Nbw Mkoioinsi wmigh aar 

not to SB FOVPD in ANT OTUia MATBatA MKUJCA. ThII FACT AtOJfK Ua*>Ens IT A 

MBOBssiTT ton raACTiTioNBus TO Faoouaa Tail osrful vote Ha." 

N.B.^Specimen Papes will be hM to any addreet on receipt of poeicard* 
alto lAs Company's Pew Catalogue. « ^ 

fiubicriptions and inquiries ibonld be sent direct to the Publishers.^ 

THE H0M<E0PATH1C PUBLISHING COMP AN V, li, Wanwica Lanc, 

Lobjkin, E.Ct 
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FCBTHER OPINIOKS ON DK. CLABK£*8 i)/CZ70ifAN7 OF 
PJUCTICAZi MSTBBIA MBD2C± 

Dr. J. H. MbCttUAns of Phtoborgh, PennijlirazLlAy U.8.A.» vritM: partU 
coUrlj WAOted to ioy * vord 4acQt jour groot M^(4ria MidicA book. He fint 
ToliuM boo alnmdj dono no groAt Mrriee^ iad I and mj brotbon rogard It aa » 
Bkoit TalaabU addition to our modioal library. Wo ImpaUootly awut tho locood 
Tolnmo. It lo good 3iatona MedJoa, and anablai one to practice good Lomceo- 
gatkj. B£ore power to yon 1 * 

Dr. MaopuVp London, Vrites: ^ Tliie ie a ifatena ifadtco, and a iplendid one. 
For yeart I have azuiouly waited for inch a book. Tbit book hai quite ciceed- 
•d my expecUUoni. It baa at iaet arrived-^ leaet Vd. L haa I read and re¬ 
read it with pleaeore, and atiiue ite cootenu with profit to my patientt and my- 
aeif. .... The author of the work hu conferred a benefit on homceo- 
patby which we bomoopetbe can never repay.’* 

Dr. Bemirean S. AainiLrBr (of and Vichy, formerly of Chicago) writes t 
"The first volume makes one thirst after tbo second. One gets to neod It. Your 
hook is invaloabie to the stodent^and 1 desire right here to thank you (on behalf 
of all my /r^rsa d*amaa) heartily for having put such a treasure in our hands.*' 
Dr. 0. H. Buaroao, Londou : "1 congratulate you cordially on themegnificent 
work you have Issuedi tod if tbo second half is like unto the first, you bavo done 
dgnal service to the prcisnt state of British bomccopethy." 

A CoLoauL SoDSCBieEB writes : **Jt iajost wbatl wanted^conclso, yet all the 
ehoractSTMtie symptoms of each remedy ere there t and 1 find 1 retain a more defi¬ 
nite picture ofa remedy than alter studying Jabr and the older standard works.*' 
Dr. Cooram says : “ In your work you give ns the folk-lore, so to speak, of tfib 
remedy, and you give the salient points by which one remedy can be distinguished 
from another. Hitherto Ihe great difficulty has been to remember anythiug 
About the remedy for eny length of time after studying it; the dry caialugue of 
ijniptoms^^ acted as a terrible deterrent So the youthful aspirant to a know- 
ledge of homcnopathy. Now, howeeer, the dificuKy wiU be to forget to forget, 
that is, valuable knowledge in connection with it** 

Dr. PoiLO, London ; "Hearty congratolatiozks on the appearance of the 
XK^*o»oryf which will be as enduring monumeat of your industry and thorough 
mastery of the complex requireoenta of such work. It is a fine thing to have 
done, Mid every one who uses the book will thank you, for it is e mine of 
knowledge." 

Db. 8imoan {OakoUa /ountsl of JMtdies, Oet. 1901) : "The work is more 
than a dictionaiy. It is an eocyclopwdU. The first volume contains 951 pages, 
end treats ot 495 remedial agents, each as fully as published information regard¬ 
ing it has permitted the author to do so. Every available source of information 
has been utilised. The second volnme, we are told, will contain about 1,560 
pages, end therefore very nearly will he of double the siae of the first. So that 
tbe work now completed gives ovr school e Hateria Medica in which all known 
remedies are presented on a nniform, exhaustive plan, giving, besidee an intro¬ 
ductory Cesoriptiou, digest, and Aualjiis of each remedy, a working lohema con- 
tiiaing khe oream of its pathogenesis, In case It has been proved. We can con¬ 
fidently pronounce U to be a safe and rehahle work for the student and the 
pnndtioner. The work h« been eo well done we discontinue giving our 
eUnietl and othef notes on thsMaUrie Medioa, as our readers will find them all 
^ia Dr* Clarkt’s veluaee**' 
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THE LATE DR. RICHARD HUGHES. 

Wb have great pleasure in giving the following extracts from the 
proceedings of the seventh meeting of the Session 1901-02 of the 
BriUsh HonKcopathlc Society Jield at the Loudon Homoeopathic 
Hospital on Tlmrsday^ April lOj 11^02, which seems to have been 
cpeeiHlly convened to give expression to its sorrow at the irrepar* 
able loss the Society^ Hom *eopathy, and Medicine in ^general 
have sustained in the death of our illustrious colleague^ Dr., 
Bichard Haghes. Tlie Society has but performed a duty in 
carrying unanimously not only a vote of sympathy and con¬ 
dolence with the widow and family of Dr. Hughes, but also a 
resolution for forming a Hughes Memorial Fund> in regard to 
which a letter has been written by Dr. Madden to the Montify 
Honmfoikic BevieWy which also we publish below. 

Attention was drawn by the ehidniiRii of the meeting to the great 
loss the society had sustained in the death of Dr. Richard Hughes^ 
whose remains had that afternoon been laid to rest Dr. Dudgeon 
thereupon moved a vote of sympathy and condol^ce with the widow 
and family of Dr. Hughes. Dr. Dudgeod reminded the mAeif it win 
Hahnemann's'birthday, and while many homcnopathists throughout 
the world had been oeletmtiag tiiat event, he and other oolleaguto 
had been burying Hahnemann’s greatest dieoipla Dv. Hughea wan 
beloved by all He was incapable of making enemies. Hia woihi 
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were known by all • tbey are handbooks, nsed all over the world, 
having been translated into many langiiagea Vo furthco* euloginm 
was needed. Each member present felt Dr. Hughes’ loss as a person¬ 
al bereavement to himself. 

Dr. Clarke seconded the motion. He said that nndl Dr. Hughes’ 
works were available, the study of bommopathy was only possible 
through veiy severe application. It maj be said for the last thisljr' 
five years Dr. Hughes Lui dominated the homceopathio world, and 
now he is gone the loss cannot be estimated and seems irreparable. 

A letter was then read from Dr. Pope, who though unable to be 
present dosi^ to take some part in an expression of regard for a 
highly esteemed and widely loved colleague. Dr. Pope described 
Dr. Hughes as essentially a Cbristian gentleman, a man of wide and 
varied learning, and always a constant and industrious student The 
most valuable part of Dr. Hughes’ work concerned the homtsopathic 
Materia Medica, in which to the end of his life ho was earnest in 
sustaining the purity and accuracy of the public presentation of it 
Great as is our loss, 'Ikht which Dr. Hughes’ family ai^e called upon 
to mistain is far greater. 

The chaimian added that his acquaintance with Dr. Hughes dated 
ttom the earliest time he know anytliing of hommopathy. As a 
student he remembered Dr. Bsnger quoting Dr. Hughes as an autho¬ 
rity in Materia Medica. Dr. Djee Brown had intimated his great 
regret that he was unable to be present at tbo meeting. 

The motion was carried unanimouflly. 

, Dr. Madden then spoke as tlie oldest personal friend of Dr* Hughes, 
and moved that the public expression of the loss at his death should 
not stop at words, but should take a more substantial and permanent 
form. Many reasons could be adduced for this proposal, and there 
could be no doubt that not only members of the society, but Dr. 
Hughes’ former patients and friends, and homesopathists in this and 
other countries, who had benefited by his work, would like to have 
an opportunity of subscribing. Dr. Madden proposed that a com- 
mittee should be appointed &om the society, to act with others in 
carrying out this suggestion. 

Dr. Qoldbrougl^^econded the resolution. Ue was glad Dr. Mad¬ 
den’s proposal was of a wide and comprehensive character. It was 
fitting V memorial should Bsne from the society, the society repre- 
senting the country of Dr. Hughes’ birth, and the associations m 
whidi he worked, and also that it should ooine from that very spot 
where his coUeaguee were aocostomed to meet him, and from which 
be .would be missed that night. 
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Dr. Searson supported the molution. Re spoke as *Dr» Hnghee^ 
aucceasor in practice at Brighton, and believed nianj old patiestl 
would like the opportunity of joining in the memoriaL The veselu* 
tion was carried unanimously. 

Dr. Madden intimated that Drs. Dyoe Brown, Bennett) Gilbert, 
and Rawkes (of Liverpool) who were present at the funeral, but 
to attend the meeting, had signified their wish that the reso- 
Intion just carried should be propoeed, and that they would giveH 
practical support 

The chairman then moved that Uie meeting shodid be adjourned. 
His name wiis down to read a pa|ier, but that could be h^ld over tiH 
another time. Mr. Knox Shaw seconded the adjournment He* 
thought it only a mark of res|iect for our late distinguished 

member. He instanced the great help Dr. Hughes had been tO'the 
society SB its secretary for many years, and latterly when be (Mr. 
Shaw) had undertaken the work of reorganisation in many details, 
be had found Dr. Hughes luoet kind and encoui'^ing. The work of 
Dr. Hughes in connection with the society had* followed him to Dub* 
lio, the place of his death. He was engaged only a day or two before 
revismg the proof sheets of the Journal for April. Mr. Shaw thought 
the least the society could do was to adjourn out of respect to the 
memory of so distingtiished a man. 

The meeting then atljoumed. 

Dr. Madden'i Ltiior on the Jlughes Memorial Fund. 

Gentlemen,—At the last meeting of the British Hommopathre 
Society <m 10th April, after the announcement of tlie death of om; 
beloved veteran, Dr. Richard Hughes, and the votes of regret and con- 
dolenoe had been passed, I proposed, and eH present were unanimous 
in approving, that a Richard Hughes Memorial Fund ” should be 
initiated. It was decided that the council of the society should 
appoint one or two members of the society to act on a small committee 
in conjuncti(m with others who would represent his jMrivate friends 
and patients, who, we already kzu>w, are moving in the same direction. 

As, however, the council has not yet met, and as it is highly desir* 
able that no time should be lost in bringing this matter practically 
before his friends and colleagues, I am venturing to write this preli¬ 
minary latter to you, in the liope that you will not only be able to 
insert it in your next issue, but will alsd sympathetically refer to it 
in your editorial columns. 

It is confidently hoped that besides the personal friends and col¬ 
leagues of Dr. Hughes in this country, some at all eveittB of bis Ame^ 
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riou ooUeigiM Bod f^ow-woAen mj wub to bo aasookted wi& U9 
in thu moremeDt 

Briefly then, the object of ibU toemoml will be to worthily express 
our gratitude for the inTftluable life-hmg work of Dr. Hi^hes for the 
furthcrazice end defolopmeat of brnncBopathy^ s work whkh| while it 
has done more than that of any other one man (in this coantry at 
lesst)» to attain this end, and has been of untold Talue to each one-of 
us in our daily work, has ondonbtedly not been of a Tery lumunera' 
tive kind in itself, while it baa prevented bis time and energies being 
devoted to work which would have been to bis more personal ad¬ 


vantage. 

We feel then that it wUl bo only right and fitting, if for this reason 
only, but also because we all loved him as a man as well aa revered 
him as a teacher, that we should do all we now can to add to the 


oomfcrte, and administer to tiie needs, of those ho has left behind, 
and who were dependent upon him during his life, and it is to this 


end that the gi'eater part, if not the wbde, of the proposed fund will 
be devoted. 


1 will only now add that to do this in at all an adequate manner 
will need a generous and general response to this appeal. 

I am, Youis faithfully, 

Enwn. M. Maddsn. 


We hope this appeal will be generously responded to in Indisr 
We believe there is not a single bom(eo]>athic practitioner here, 
professional or lay, who is not largely indebted to Dr. Hughes 
;for sound guidance, and tins is jusl* the time to practically ex¬ 
press our gratitude for that indebtedness. This is the more 
necessary as it appears fiom Dr. Madden^s letter that notwith¬ 


standing oar late colle&g^e^s world-wide reputation, his works, 
though used wherever homoeopsithy is practised, were not of a 
very remunerative kind, and we believea man of his generous and 
benevolent disposition could not make as much money out of hie 
practice as any one less klndl}' inclined would have dotie, and that 
eoDse<jaentIy he had not enough to leave for the comforts and needs 
of those he has left behind. We sliall be glad to receive any money 
that may be subsaibed in aid of the Hughes Memorial Fond and 
forwaid it to Dr. Madderwor' any other gentleman who may be 
appointed to receive it in Euglaod. A due Receipt will be grant- 
ad at once the mouey is rec^ved, and the names of the lubseribera 
will be published in this JoarnaU * 
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{Continued from Vot. xix^ No. 9, p. 868.) 

LivmTi<»rs of teb Soizkcb. 

Fob tbe endcessfal prosecotioo of a seieoce and; what ia of equal 
importance; for )ta Bucceaaful application in practice itiaabao* 
lately neceaeary that we should be acqaak)ted with iU limite* 
For otherwise we may be led to have recourse to metboda of 
investigation which may not be suitable for the discovery of its 
truths; and we may be tempted to apply it to yidd results whi<^ 
it is not in its competency to do. 

It is true that sciences apparently the most distinct and diveri^ 
gent are intimately related and interdependent; for they are alt 
branches of knowledge of the different aspects of the same great 
Unit; Nature; the Universe; or the Cosmos as the pliilocophera 
of Greece called it But notwithstanding the unity that 
pervades Nature there is such endless variety*of ite aspeets; that 
with our limited faculties we cannot take a comprehensive view 
of them all unless we study first each of them by itself; and in 
luch study; it will be seen, we sliall have to pursue a dilTercnt 
method of research for each. 

Thus when we have to ascertain the laws which govern masses 
of matter we have to do it by methods different from tho^e which 
enable us to ascertain tiie laws which govern the ultimate mole« 
eules and atoms of whicK the 8:iine masses are con^posed.* 
Mechanics aud Chemistry thus become separate sciences; and 
have their limits both us regards roetliods of inquiry; and their 
applications to our purposes. We cannot and should not expect 
mechanics to solve the problems of chemistry; nor chemistry, to 
solve those of mechanics. Chemistry canuot help us in con* 
structiug a bridge or a steum cn^uc; nor mechanics in making 
dyes or glass or various other eoinpouiuU which minister to our ' 
necessities or comfurte. The muthods of iuvestigsition in Astro- 
noruy are different from tliose iu Biology; and the scope or limits 
of these sciences are quite distinct and peculiar; and should be 00 
maintained Tor their profitable study ahd application. Wd could 
multiply exatnplcs from the other sciences; such as Electricity 
and Magnetism; Qeol<^y and Mineralogy; Botany and Zoohgy, 
which; though very closely related; require; in udditihn to similar; 
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difi^nt tnetliods of treatment peculiar to eacbj for their 
succesafut cultivatioD* But what we have adduced are aofflcient 
to illustrate the principle we are coutendtng for^ and which is 
particularly applicable to IlierapeaticB. 

Therapeutics we have defined to be the Science of the treat* 
sent of diseases by drugs for the purpose of arresting their pro* 
gress in the first iDsUuce and ultimately curing them or bringing 
on amelioration from their an fieri ngs. We have thus excluded 
hygiene from its oeope* In order to find out the limits of the 
Science we must first know what diseases are and how they ori* 
giDatSi aud wbat drugs are and how they influenoe diseases. 
Diaeases are abnormal eouditions of living organisma, and drugs 
are generally subetances other than food. 

As abnormal conditions of living organ isms, diseases are 
variable in extent and intensity. They vary from the slightest 
deviation from health scarcely noticeable or noticeable only by 
the nainutest scrutiny, to the most palpable disorganizations. 
Though there can be no deviation however slight from healthy 
function unless there is corresponding change in the structure 
of the tissue or the organ to which the function appertains, yei 
the change in structure may be so slight as to be transitory 
only, the tissue or the organ resuming its normal condition by 
virtue of its own vital activity without any extraneous aid. 
Such diseases used to be looked upon as functional only, as dis* 
tinguished from those which are usouiated with permanent 
change of structure, aud were therefore called structural or organic 
diseases. The distinction has now been very properly abandoned; 
or if retained, it is with the reservation that in the BO*caUed 
functional diseases the change of structure is slight, transitory, 
and easily recovered from. 

Diseases, in which change of structure is so slight as to be 
recovered from by the simple removal of the cause which gave 
rise to the irritation or disturbance, are better left alone, that is, 
to the inherent restorative or recuperative powers of the organism 
itself. But when the irritating or disturbing cause can not be 
remov4d then the oontinaaface of tlie irritation or disturbance will 
lead to permanent alteration of stracture and function, and here tlie 
pbynoian must step forward with bis dri^ to help the deranged 
orgwism in Shaking off the irritation and thus preserving its 
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intepitj. It will be seen that time ia an eeeential element for 
the suoceea of the phyBiciao^e interferenoe. For, if the dieoi^* 
nizitiff procem has gone on too far^ if the alteration of strocture 
has become oomplete^ then it would be vain to expect restoration 
to the normal ooudition of the tissues or organs so disorgaaiBed. 
Here'we see the limit not only of drog therapeutics but of all 
tbAnpeutice. » 

The most important point to determine is the limit of the 
disorganising process beyond which its arrest ^nd much more 
its cure is impossible. However advanced a disease may be the 
patient never loses heart of recovery, and ought the pBysician to 
do so ? It is certainly the physician^g duty to encourage and not to 
extinguish hope. For it has often happened that cases pronounced 
the most hopeless have recovered. The physician ought to be 
able to analyse these cases, and if he does so with sufficient care 
and scrutiny he will find that the hopelessness of the cases were 
apparent only due to faulty diagnosis from a wVong and mistaken 
interpretation of the signs and symptoms presented by the 
patients. 

• But i( it is the duty of the physician to encourage hope, it is 
equally hU duty not to delude with false hopes. Whilst he must 
bear in mind that all morbific processes up to a certain extent 
are reversible, he should keep in view the limit beyon<^ which 
they are not so, in order that he may not give wrong prognoses 
than which there is nothing ^ore damaging to the ebaraoter and* 
reputation of a practitioner of the healing art. 

To make this clear let us take a few concrete examples. After 
a certain stage inflammation often leads to suppuration which 
means disintegration of the inflamed tissue. When suppuration 
has actually taken place nothing, save a miracle, can bring 
back to life or its original condition the tissue that has become 
disintegrated or dead. All that can be done is to arreet the 
suppurative process and prevent the disintegration or death of the 
tissues that are living. If the extent of suppuration tiiat baa 
already taken place is not very large and if there is sufficiency 
of living ti^ue around the supporatihg focus or foci tlTen the 
diminish^ vital aerivity of the living but diseased tissues 
may be so restored and stimulated as (o lead to the absorption of 
the disintegrated tissues, without letting tiiem odt by surgical 
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interfereoee. Sucb Absorption bos taken place in nanbers 
ofinstancee under lK»incoopAt1iie treatment to the anuement 
and dismay of the old school praetitioner who had advised 
the recourse to the surgeon's knife as the only reeaus of saving 
life> but which the patients had resisted from a not unnatural 
and jastUiable dread. And apparently the diseased parts ot 
organs have recovered their original state. Such recoveries fro 
ordinarily looked upon as eures^ though in reality tliey are not 
00 . In our opinion the word care should be limited to eases of 
recovery where the absolute integrity of the diseased parts have 
^been secored and maintained. Nevertheless the recoveries we 
have spoken of, as having been brought abont by drugs without 
ourgieal interference, are really a great achieveraent for thera¬ 
peutics. 

But while sttch has sontetimes been the happy result, it has also 
beeu the fact though much less frequently, that even very slight 
fuppurttions could not be controlled, and that attempts to do so by 
drugs have l>eeu followed by the most lafnentahle failures. We have 
seen that in this way a simple boil on the upper part of the back 
had been allowed to spread over its whole estent by the attending* 
practitioner from bis over confidence in the powers of his drugs, 
«or rather in his own powers. The gradual but steady progress 
•of the r^ppuration should have convinced him that the patient's 
'Constitution was so rotten that drugs were unable to exert their 
Mue influence, and that it required to be helped not fay drugs but 
by the more prompt remedy-^the suigeou's knife. Such over 
seal, such mistaken coDfideace in the powers of drugs, has often 
brought unmerited reproach upon bomceopathy. 

Other uistances of disorganizatioa of tissue may be seen in the 
unioo of two apposed serous surfaces as of the pleura by organized 
riympb, by which the structure of the serous membrane is des¬ 
troyed ; in the anchylosiB of two opposed articular surfaces by 
either oesiHc or fibrous union, in which the structure of the arti- 
•cular eartUages are destroyed ^ in tl^e replaeement of a tissue by 
a different one, as cartilage or fibrous tissue by bone, or a true 
glandular structore by eohneetive tissue, as in the case of eirrho- 
eii of tlie liver and of •otlmr organs ; kc. In such disorgantza- 
itkmt, therspeutics must necessarily be impotent so far as the 
restoration of the disorganized structures to their normal condition 
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in concerned* Patients with eoch diBorganizatione ere not to be 
abandoned^ but their treatment must be undertaken with a full 
knowledge of tlieir condition, so that neither they nor their phjsi* 
cian may be misled by delusive bopes. 

We have spoken of alteration of stmcture and function in 
disease and as if produced by disease. But we know that altera* 
tions of structure and funotion are also and often produced 
by external agencies, which are not diseuses, such as heat 
and cold and electricity, mechanical blows? corrosive sub* 
stances, &c* We have instances of this in scolds and burns, in 
frost-bites, in the effects of lightning, in cuts and other wounds, 
ia dislocations and fractures, in corrosions of the skin and mucous 
membranes from the chemical action of acids and alkalis. Here 
disorgauizatious of structure are so suddeu and complete that 
therapeutics have only place in remedying tlic diseases which 
result from them, and can possibly have no ii)i1uenee iu remedy* 
ing the disorganizations that have actually taken place* They 
must be dealt with by mechauical and oheinicul means. In the 
c^ise of a dislocation, for instance, it would bo sheer madness to 
attempt to reduce it by the administration of drugs. That 
must be done by the proi>er application of mechanical force, and 
when this is effected then comes tiic province of therapeutics to 
prevent or subdue the ioflammatiou that is likely to resirit from 
the injury. Similarly with ^fractures. The brokeu ends of the^ 
bone must be brought into apposition by proper manipulatious, 
before therapeutics oao step forward to facilitate their union if 
oecessary aud alleviate pains and moderate the resulting inflam- 
matiom 

The limits of Therapeutics, especially of bomosopathic thera* 
peuticB, are also seen in cases of poisonings, which require in the 
very beginning the removal of the poison by the stomach pump 
or other means and the administration of chemical antidotes. 
Physiological antidotes in the shape of drugs can only come in 
after the stomach pump and chemical antidotes have done what 
they can.* It would be the height of fqlly to dispense with*these 
latter in favor of the former. It would equally be the height 
ot folly to neglect the former in proper time. 

fla be continuedJ ^ 
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PROPHYLAXIS AND THERAPEUTICS OP PLAGUE. 

So far back as November 1897, cp to which time plague was 
raging in and confined to Bombaj, we published in this Joamal 
therapeotio hints for tbe treatment of the disease based upon the 
law of similars with a view to induce our colleagues of both 
schools to make trial of drugs which have had yet no trial in ibe 
treatment of this most formidable of all diseases, especially as 
the orthodox treatment is acknowledged to have most signally 
failed. We offered tlie suggestions on the strength of the con* 
viction that homcpopathy, being truly a system of scientific 
therapeutics based upon a law of nature, does give its votaries 
as every other science does its, a power of prevision which 
succeeds and proves beneficial. Our readers need not be told 
whiit a remarkuble verification of this we have had in the case of 
cholera. The founder of Homceopathy suggested remedies for 
cholera which have been found curative in the disease, from reports 
of its symptoms alone before he had himself seen a single case. 

The article containing tbe suggestions wus published in pam¬ 
phlet form for the greater diffusion of the knowledge of the 
homtBopathic remedies in the treatment of plague, and though 
a second edition was called for and hnsbeen nearly exhausted, we 
still find the orthodox treatment pursued witli the san^e uniform 
failurej^he mortality being as great as it ever was before. 

, We find that only one member of the old school had the con¬ 
science to try homoeopathic remedies in the cases that came under 
bis care and the courage to avow that they were a great deal 
more successful than the rootine remedies of his school. But we 
regret to see that he has not thought fit to urge the adoption 
of the new treatment upon the authorities of whom he seems 
to be so mortally afraid that io publishing his cases he has 
scrupulously avoided mentioning even the name of homoeopathy 
in connection with the remedies be found so beneficial. He 
simply alludes to it as principle which is now daily becoming 
wider spread with consequent benefit to humanity/^ the principle 
being ^*tbat a remedy for aay disease is one which acts on the 
same' tissues which are affected by the disease.^^ He goes even 
•0 far as to say: Trying to differentiate drug action ah im in 
morhu has been tried for centuries, and has failed. Such action 
most be elicited by experiments on the healthy human body." 
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What ia this but hoin<Bopathy pure and aimple? 'What a pity 
tliat the exigeucies of service should have compelled each a maa 
to^lreep his light under a busheL 

The plague has been in Calcutta and nearly throughout Bengal 
fully over five years, and still we hear the satne doleful tale of aa 
many cases and almost as many deaths, which shows that whatever 
treatment has been adopted in the cases mi/st have been, to quote 
Major Deane’s words, ^^beneficially nil/* Strangely enough 
though there are a good number of professed hbmoeopathic prac* 
titioners, not less than thirty, in Calcutta and the suburbs, we 
have not heard much of the homoeopath ic treatment of the 
disease and of its results, our collengues are so averse to recording 
and publishing their cases, a matter which we lamented over so 
much at the last Hulinemann anniversary. 

Having been laid low hy disease since the very year when the 
plague began its invasion of our country, }ve could not have 
much opportunity of carrying out our own suggestions. But 
from the chance opportunities that came in our way we are con* 
vinced of the remarkable efficacy of one remedy, both as a prophy¬ 
lactic and as a curative agent, which we deem it our duty to bring 
to the notice of our professioniU brethren os well as of the general 
public who are so immediately and vitally concerned» The drug 
we allude to is Ignatia. In our Hints published in the» Calcutta 
Journal of Mediciffe, for Nov. 1897, what we said of this drug 
was derived from what we had read of it in Honigberger’s 
TAitty-Jive Years in ike East^ in which, referring to his treatment 
of the plague that was raging in Constantinople in 18S *, 
he says: But, before I proceed to prove the efficacy of 

the minute doses of homeopathic medicines, 1 must speah Brat 
of a special remedy, wliich proved very efficacious, employed 
as a prophylactic or curative; and I dare to say, with respect 
to the plague, it might be considered as a specific. During 
my stay at Constantinople, 1 frequently had an oppor¬ 
tunity of making the observation that many individuals, espe¬ 
cially Americans, wore a string, which was attached p bean, 
called Stryehnos Faba 8t. lynaiiif as a preservative against the 
plague. Having been informed that the bean was acknowledged 
to ^ an efieotive one, I admioistered it in miniate doses, as a 
medicine, and that with the best siiecess/’ 
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'Two jrean later, when OD hio way to Lahore, the doctor him* 
nit caught the plagceat Paleeand cured himself with the small 
pills of the above-mentiooed StrjchuM Faba St. Ignatii.^^ After 
the secoDd dose he began' to perspire to such a degree that bis 
mattress was wetted through. In consequence of this.per* 
epiration/^ he relates, I got rid of the fever and anxiety, njd 
entertained the hope of being restored to health, although the 
pains in the groins Btill continued. The swelling of the glands 
remained for thret weeks, as I did not employ any local rcmedyi*' 
In commencing on this we said: " Honigl>erger'8 own case 
might have been a mild case of plague, but that it was a genuine 
case of the disease must be evident from the circumstances under 


which it occurred and from the symptoms given, and there is no 
doubt that Igiiatia did succeed in cutting short the disease/^ 
And at tins time we could only say—The question whether 
Ignatia will prove hfiilx a prophylactic and a curative remedial 
agent, or either, in the present epidemic, can only be answered 
by olinical verification.^^ We pointed to the following symp¬ 
toms of the drug derived from provings and poisonings, which 
would justify its use iu plague by the homceopathic practitioner ; 

Goes about perplexed, daxed, stupefied; a kind of apathy 
in the whole body, indifference to every thing; dnzedness, duU 
ness and confusion of the bead; intoxication. Throbbing bead* 
ache, especially at every beat of the heart and arteries; retching, 
nausea, and ineffectual efforte to vomit* Ignatia has not been 
observed to produce inflammation and swelling of glands in the 
inguinal and femoral regions, but it has produced shooting pains 
in those regions. It has produced achings and sensations of 
swelling and actual swelling of the glands of the neck, chiefly 
of the salivary glands. It has produced fever with chills and 
shiverings, with the peculiarity of there being thirst during the 
chilly stage*'^ 

These are eymptores,^^ we said, ** which correspond to those 
of the first stage of plague, and therefore we are of opinion that 
Ignatia may be used both ae^a prophylactic, and as a‘curative 
remedy in ^at stage. At least it deserves a trial.^^ 

The trial baa been made in a sufficient number of eases to 


wavraat us in ytrougly recoftimeDding this drug both as a prophy- 
lactic and m a curative agent of remarkable efficacy in this 
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disease which has hitherto defied all treatment except the 
homceopathio. No one who has worn Ignatia round their arm 
or toina has got the disease. Id one hoose two members who bad 
not worn ignatia got the disease, one of whom liaring bad no 
treatpaent died, and the other was saved by tiie internal admtnis- 
to^tion of the drug. Even in advanced coses it has saved life. Of 
course we do not^say that it will care all cases liowever far gone, 
but we have no doubt that it exerts a remarkably modifying and 
controlling influence at all stages of the diseaM, and therefore 
deserves a preliminary trial before all others^ except in eases 
where the hypodermic injections of the serpent venoms may be 
necessary to prevent imminent heart failure, as we had recom* 
mended in our Hints, and as has been found beneficial by Major 
Deane. After Ignatia other drugs will act better. 

THE DOSE QUESTION—A CRITICISM. 

Bt Du. Hxm CiiaNnaa Roy ChaudiIuri, L.M.S* 

At the last Hahnemann Anniversary Meeting, Dr. Younao 
took up the task of replying to criticisms that have from time to 
time appeared in the CalcniU lourual of Mfdic^ne on the Dose 
Question. He, as a Hahnemannian, or, mod after Habne* 
tnauD,'' as he styled himself, saw ^^a method in the madness. 
But what are we to understand by the term Halmemnnnian ? 
All the principles expounded and laid down by Hahnemann 
cannot now be accepted as correct, for some of them can* 
not stand the test of modern advancements in science, from 
this consideration there are two cla^^ses of homceopatliic prac« 
titioiiera. The one accepts, as does Dr. Younan, Hahnemann's 
Organon as the Bible of Ilomceopathy, and the other considers 
it only as au exposition of Hahnemann's principles, which require 
considerable modification. In fact the one class proclaims a 
doctrine of iafallibility which tlie otlier is reluctant to accept. 
The first class may be called Hahnemanniaus, and the second 
neo-HuImemannians. 

I 

Dr. Yonnau said:—"It would pppear that practitioners of 
HomcDOiiathy find it very difficult to follow Haliiieniann into the 
infioitesimai htteuuation of homrsopathio drugs, either from 
prejudice or from preconceived notions or from the fancied 
necessity of following the leHcliing and practice of Teacher A or 
Teacher B.'' 
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ItMems that Dr. Yonnan baa uaad tha tarm '^iDfioiteaimal 
atte&uation ** without makiog it free from ambiguity. lobDiteaU 
mal attea nation I as generally underetood, may mean an attenua¬ 
tion from the Ist to the higher potencies^ milliontbt billionth, or 
trilUonth. From thie ooneideration again, there are two claseca 
of practitioners. The one generally uses attenaatione from 
1st to tiie 80th and ate, property speaking, true Hahnemannians* 
The other generally administers attenuations from the SOtli to 
the millionths anVl biliiontbs and may be called ultra«Hahne- 
maunians.. It should be known that among the ultra-Hahne- 
mannians there are neo^Hahnemanmans also. Thus we have 
three classes of hornceopathic practitioners: 1. Hahnemannians 
(low dilutionists), 2. Neo«Hahnemannians (low and high dilntion- 
iste), 3. Ultra-Hahnemannians (high dilutionists). 

Dr. Younan further says : ^^Sueh men forget, and so do their 
teachers, that the founder of a system or school has a prior claim 
to be heard, and bis teaching has first to be proved false, either 
wholly or in part, before such teachers or exponents have any 
right to modify or correct or even expunge the whole or a part of 
his doctrine.^' 

It is astonishiag that Dr. Younan should still think that 
some of Halinemann^s theories have not been oonsiderably modi* 
fied. Hahnemann's theory of psora cannot now be Kiid to have 
retained its old position. His statement of the provings of 
the different salts of Ferrum as well as of the metal itself, does 
not throw the light of pathogenesis of a single remedy. If the 
Organon be freely criticized on the principles of modern physio- 
Jogy, pathology, and bacteriology, many sections would require 
amendment which is not likely to be palatable to the orthodox 
Hahnemannians. 

Dr. Younan has cited sections 275, 279, and 285 of the fifth 
edition of the Organon. None of these sections countenance 
the ultra-Hahnemaonian doses, namely, the thonsnndths, the 
millionths or the billionths. Section 279, which says, '^the homcao- 
pathiaally selected remedy ca^ never be prepared so small that it 
shall ^not he stronger than the uatural disease and shall not be 
able to overpower, extinguish and cure it, at least in part, ete.," 
requires nvxlificatioo. It would be an absolute dogmatic 
alserttoo to ssy that in an ordinary case of dysentery any potency 
of the selected remedy will cure the disease. It is oftw seen 
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that Kux ▼. 6 having &iled tocnre an aftamoon fever^ Nas v.SO 
has succeeded in its stead. Bnt there are also coses where China 
SO.having failed to cure infantile diarrhcea, China 6 has proved 
useful. If all our experiences are to he thrown away, without any 
reason or rhyme, or the dogmatic assertion of any person, then 
hero-worship in its worst fonn is substituted for freedom of thought 
in. science. It will be to go back to the days of darkness in pre¬ 
ference to those of light. For myself, 1 content to follow Goethe, 
an illustrioits countryman of Hahnemaon, in his longing for 
" Light, more Light. 

The only section which comes to the aid of the ultra-Hahne- 
nannians, is the note to section 286. I cannot refrain from 
pointing out that the constitution of an adult which is affected by 
one globule of a high potency such as the two hundred^ is very 
rare. The treatment by olfaction has now disappeared because 
it generally courts failure. 

The uuscientific and uo^Habnemannic method of preparing 
attenuations higher than the 30tb, has been often noticed by Dr. 
Mabeudra Lai Sircar. It would, indeed, be a violation of truth to 
say that the dilutions thus prepared are really what they are 
named and labelled. 

If Hahnemann had been living still he himself would have 
modified his teaching to a considerable extent, as he did in the 
course of his long life. Knowing the progressive character of his 
mind, I think we do not do liim full justice when we look upon 
his Organon as a work which is in fallible, and therefore not 
susceptible of improvement, and call it rather irreverently,.! should 
think, the Bible of Humesopathy. 

^ _ • 

A PERSONAL EXPEBIENCR OP TEA^DRINKING, 

(Communicated,) 

Before 1881,1 had heard of tea but I do not remember to 
have ever tasted it. In the December of that year I bad to go 
to England and drank my first cup of tea on board the steamer. 
It seemed to me so pleasant, refreshing and delicious that during 
my voyft<^ I became a confirmed tea*drinker. I remained in 
England for nearly three years and the habit gradually grew 
upon me. I noticed no iuconvenience whatsoever arising out of 
this newly acquired habit. 

1 may as well meuUon here that before 1 left for England, 
dyspepsia and toothache used to trouble me a great deal. These 
dyspeptic troubles continued darings my voyage though in a 
less aggravated form. Complete change of oliiuate, of nmde of 
life and surroundings worked like a miraole. I shook off my 
dyspepsia which had troubled me eo long in no time. When 
I returned to India in 1884,1 was quite a new mun, grown 
younger' as it were hy several years. 
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But my health sooa be^n to hil and my old dieorders re¬ 
turned with redoubled force. Some of the mosb eminent physi- 
oians of the town were eonsulted and I uii^radgio^ly eubmit^ 
to all the noetrums prescribed by them, but they availed me 
nothing at alh 

I gave up doctors with their noetrums in sheer despair and 
adopted a lauHz faire policy. One day while tossing in toy 
bed during a fit of iiisumniu from which I had begun to sufferj 
a thought fluslied upon me. Were not my troubles all due 
to my habit of«excessive tea*dnuking. I determined to act 
upon this happy thought at once, but not until after a hard 
struggle with roy temptation for a beverage to which 1 bad 
become strongly addicted. 

From next morning I gave up tea-drinking to the surprixe 
of some of ray friends and disappointment of a few others. That 
very day I had a good night^s rest, a luxury 1 had not enjoyed 
for months. This relief made my determination stronger and I 
oontinued the experinaeot for another month notwithstanding the 
earnest solicitations of my well meaning though mistaken friends. 
The experinaent succeeded exceedingly well, the insomnia 
vanished, appetite returned, and tooth-ache became a thing 
of the past. It is now nearly seventeen years that 1 have 
given up tea-drinking, and during this timo I have never suffered 
from dys{)epsia and its attendant evils. 1 must admit that I am 
ao fotid oi this beverage that even now I occasionally indulge 
ill a cup or two in the moruiug with impunity. An evening 
cup, hovrever, invariably brings on insomnia. 

It will be seen from the facts given above that my dyspeptic 
trouhtes aocompauied me during iny voyage, but were less, that 
they disappeared altogether daring my residence in England, 
tliough I was taking tea all along, that they returned after my 
return to my own country and became intolerable defying 
medical treatment, and ceased only when I hud discontinued the 
habit. If I am permitted to draw any inference from these facts 
1 will say that tea is not a necessity of life, and that it seems 
to be ill-suited to hot climates, and to the Indian^s mode of 
living. I would leave your readers to draw what inferences 
they like as to what the consequences would bo to our community 
in general from the habit of tea-drinking that is rapidly growing. 
Whatever they may be to the rich and those who can afford the 
luxury, they would be anything but desirable to the poor whose 
fovertf and misery would be^ aggravated if once the habit be- 
Mmes r in ed. 
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EDITOR'S NOTES. 

Quacks ill Ctennany. 

Sbi^ticB recently published shew that there are in Berlin 476 
quacks, male and female, the cumber of legally-quaMed practitioneni 
teing about 2,000. Of the male **healers20 per cent, baye been 
aeryaats or workmen, 40 per cent, artiaaim, and 16 per cent, trades- 
men. Among 125 ^Udy healers” only one 1^ had more than the 
most elementary education, while 68 per cent, are of the servant clasa, 
25 per cent. shoj^girU, 10 per cent, fitctory handsf and 4 per cent, 
rick nurses. The number of illegal practitioners in Saxony in 1900 
was 1576. This does not include a number of quacks who ply their 
trade without the knowledge of the police authorities. The number of 
legally-quslified practitioners of medicine in Saxony in the same year 
was 2,029.—Ant Med. Joum., March 22, 1902. 

The Dangen of Aoetjlenf. 

An important report dealing with the apparatus and material used 
in the generation of acetylene has recently been printed in a Farlia* 
mentaiy paper. The members of the committee, seven in number, 
were all experts—some in regard to explorives, others to petroleum, 
and others to coal gas. Of the generators examined not one appeared 
to be unsatisfactory under the conditions of the test, but, as is pointed 
out, this does not neoessarily mean that all the types of generators 
OB the market were safe, for some appliances were witheld because 
it was felt that they would not pass the test, and in some instanoes* 
serious defects in the design were omde good before the generator was 
submitted to the teat. The committee states that attention should be 
given to the following five prints in regard to the construction of the 
generator: (1) it should be simple in action and design ; (2) it should 
be strongly constructed ; (3) it should give a high efficiency ss indi¬ 
cated by the yield of gas per unit of carbide ; (4) the pressure of gas 
in the generator should always be low; and (5) the residue of lime 
in the generator should be easily removeable. There is obviously no 
re f erence here to the purity of the carbide. This, it seems to us, is 
an important point, for the ordinary impurities of carbide are com- 
pounds which when moistened with water yield two poisonous 
gsBoo namely, phosphoretted hydrogen Ad sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Moreover, it impossible that the presence of impurities ih^carbide 
might render the gases generated from it spontaneously inflaaimri>lt. 
—lancet March 15, 1902. * 
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The End of n SensatioiLal Story. 

Some weeks ago there appeared io the Daily J'elegra}^ and other 
newspapers a Bensational re])ort that a medical practitioner of Bi*ook* 
lyn bad oSei'ed himself as a subject for Tirisection. It was impossible 
to believe that such an offer could have been made seriously, still less 
that it could, as was stated with all (possible gravity, hava for a 
moment been entertained by any responsible members of the medical 
profession. The affair was evidently only a silly hoax or a foolish 
piece of bravado. For this reason we did not think it woith while 
to make any refei4nce to the matter. The whole thing now turns 
out to be a myth. The practitioner who was said to have oifei'ed to 
sacrifice himself on the altar of scientific research ** to shame the 
antivivisectors" has written the following letter, which uppeaia in the 
Kew York M^icnl Record of March 1st, and which finally disposes 
of the gruosome legeml: Dr. Rueitell regrets the necessity that 
coznjiels him to refuse recent news|>a|>er statements associating his 
nanio with certain preposterous pro{kositions, and desires to inform 
his friends, dienliU and colleagues that he brands tlie same absolute* 
ly and unqualifiedly false; the only foundation, in fact, for tlm 
sensational publications being a jirirate letter under a nom de pluM 
in reply to one arldressed to the oorreapoiidtince department of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eayle.—B^’ii. Med^ Joum.^ March 22, 1902. 

^cteriology and Sewer Air: Its Purification. 

In an interesting note upon this subject just published in pamphlet 
vfiom Dr. J.T.C. Kash, the medical officer of health of Southeud^on* 
fiea, points out that sewer air is detrimental to health and repulsive 
to the sense of stuell chiefiy because of (1) offensive gases and (2) 
organic particulate matter. The offensive and prejudicial gases include 
sulphuretted hydrogen, 8ul(>huretted ammonia, carboretted hydrogen, 
and carbon dioxide. The particulate organic matter compriBes sneh 
bacteria, moulds, or yeast as may hH]>pen to be prseent, Various 
investigators have shown that different samples of sewer mr vary 
greatly in their nuraeriod bacterial contents. The bacteria] flora 
aewer bit are not constant in kind, the nuni\>er and variety of bacteria 
present depending on seasonal conditions and the special environment 
of the sewer. It appears to be established, however) that the propoi** 
tion of moulds to bactet'ia is greater in sewer air thafi in the air of 
tlie stfdlt or even of an ordinaiy room. Dr. Nash agree# that it is 
of the greatest importance that sewers snd drains should be so 
arranged as ib minimise the possibility of contaminaiiou by splashing 
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and be regards it as equallj iaiport*&t that strong curronts of air 
should be avoided or when that condition exists, Uie air issuing 
from a sewer should be washed before it is allowed to escape through 

of thus arresting 

particulate matter is obvious from the fact that in proportion as the 
draughts or currents of air in a sewer are stronger or feebler the 
number of organisms in the sewer air will he gi'eater or less. Sewage 
organisms find their way into sewer air (1) by splashing; (2) by the 
bunting of bubbles from putrefactive changes ; and (3) by motility 
and the agency of moulds. Dr. Kash maintains^ that all that is 
required to secure the innocuousness of sewer air is to admit it to a 
thorough washing with fresh water befoi'e it is permitted to mix with 
the street air w4 the ventilating shaft Bacteriologicall}^ the results 
of this simple process are satisfactory, hut it would be interesting to 
determine whether, in spite of this fact, washed sewer air has any 
poisonous effect on the organism .—Lanceif April 12,1902. 

Orariaii Pregnancy. ' 

In discussing the possibility of true ovarian pregnancy, Lawson 
Tait laid down certain conditions which must be fulfilled befoi'e a 
definite assertion of its presence could be made. Tluu both of the 
Fallopian tubes and one ovary must l»e found al«olutely intact; the 
other ovary must constitute the gestation cyst, and in the cystic wall 
there must be found microscopic evidence of ovuiian tissue. Cond- 
min (Lyon MiiLt Haieh 2i)d, 1902) has recently had under Ris care a 
case in which these condition^ were, he believes, sutficienUy fulfilled 
for the putpose of definite distinction. His jmtient, who is now 30 
yeaia of age, was married at 18, and tniscanied six months after¬ 
wards. Id Koveniber, 1893, she ceased menstruating, aud during 
the following months presented the tisual signs of pregnancy. In 
July, 1894, abdominal and sacral paius occuri'ed and lasted for four 
days, and the breasts became filled with milk. Menstruation re¬ 
appeared two months later, and the patient declared that for three 
years Uie aiae of the abdomen pn^ressively diminished. In Nov., 
1901, she suffered from renal cx^c. When examined at tiiis time the 
right aide of the abdomen was found to be occupied by a hard tumour 
which ei(tended to a little above the umbilicus, 'fhe cervix uteri 
was displaced to the left At the o|lera4ioD, a large white cyst was 
found, taking'oiigin from behind the right bi'oad ligaineni The 
utenie was displaced to the left, but both it aud the two FaUopian 
tubes wei'e of normal rise and appearance. The left omry was a little 


a ventilating shaft into the street The importance 
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iM'tfTged, but beultbf. Tho tumour bad to be freed from the ep^udix 
inteetiiies. The pedide wae of moderate lUe and oc^j^epoiKled to 
the entfiJioe of the Tesaela. No truce of a right orary could be f^utid 
after removal of the cyst, The patie&t made a rapid recovery after 
the operation. The walla of the cyst were uniform, white, and pearly 
in places. The fcetus was well developed and not calcified. The 
placenta was implanted at the point of entrance of the ovariiui vdoa. 
The cyat wall was unfortunately not eianiined histologically until it 
had been for eome time in Muller's fluid. The most that could be 
said was that it ^ve the visual and tactile impression certain 
ovarian cysts, and it was hardly probable that after seven years' dis* 
tension nnmodified ovarian tissue would be seen.—jBn^. Jted, Joum,, 
Blarah S9, 1901 

Treatment of Acromegaly with Pituitary Bodiea 
Sydney Kuh (Beprint from Jour. Amor. J/ed. Auoe.) instaDces 
cases indicative of the fact that the pituitary body ‘^inaotne way 
exerts an influence" upon development and growth^ thus having a 
functional relationship with the thyroid gland, since extirpation of the 
latter is followed by enlargement of the fomier; both contain iodine 
and are similarly constructed hUtoIc^cally for the secretion of oollo 
idal material; and while the pituitary body is almost always diseased 
in myxoedema the thyroid is diseased in acromegaly. Further ex* 
ophthalmic goitre and myxmdema have been found associated so 
often wi^ acrom^aly as to make the occurrence more than a mere 
coincidence. Beau Its of experiments in feeding with powdered pitui¬ 
tary bodies in three cases of acromegaly are given, in the first of 
which the characteristic symptoms had been slowly progresive for 
about four years, the patient gradually losing strength and becoming 
emaciated. Thyroid feeding gave some relief temporarily, but even* 
tually lost its effect, when powdered pitoitaty bodies were substi* 
tuted without any change for the better, but on then* being suspend* 
ed for a week the patient begged to be given the powders again, aa 
without them his headache had become much more intense, and 
repeated withdrawals for short periods gave no evidence of any 
decided change except an increase in the mental depression during the 
period of abstinence. In Case II, where symptoms of intense head¬ 
ache afid vomiting accompaoied the other signs of the disease, direotp 
ty 6 g^. of powdered pituitary bodies began to be taken three times 
a day there was no further attack of headache necessitating oodeiite 
thou|^ this bad been requited on live previous occasions, and, after 
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•toady improrement wiib b«t (me attack (vf beedtcfae durixig a teia' 
pmiy •Qipenaion of treatment, tbe patient wu able to again 

for more than a year, irben ehe beg^ to eoffer fram erampa and 
mental depreeaion, bat otherwise remained much tbe satne. In case 
III a history ^ rheamatism and asthma’* with symptoms of vertigo 
b^an about four years previously followed latterly by the other 
oharacteriatic signs of the diseckse. On 5 gr. of powdered pituitary 
bodies three times a day the headache, **wfnkness in the bones," 
vertigo, and hyperidrosis diminished, and ten inontbs later he folt 
better than he had been for years." In Cases II and III feeding with 
pituitary bodies certainly b^ a beneficial influence on the disease, 
the effect of suggestion having been carefully considered and elimina- 
ted as far as possible, and although organic changes cannot be benefit¬ 
ed, there is no doubt that both in tliese two cases and in a number 
of others recorded subjective symptoms have obtained distinct relief 
—Brit, Ued, Jou/m,^ March 29,1902. 

The Oerag of the Sea. 

At no particular spot has tbe sea been found to be free from orga* 
nisms, although those isolated and recoguised have proved to be ham^ 
leas, oonsistiog of actively motile rods and vibnos, cocci being len 
numeroua As might be expected, tbe number of organisms increases 
immensely as the shore is approached. Tlius al>out a mile from Uie 
dtore something like 4000 germs per cubic centimetre have been 
found, and this infiuence of the shore extends for four or five miles. 
&me hundreds of miles from land the number diniinishes to &00 and 
at greater distances to 200 or less. Of course, the fact that algal 
veg^tion is richest near the siiore, providing a liigbly oourisbi^ 
hunting ground for the marine oiganisio, accounts for thrsmyriads 
usually found there. Samples of sea water taken at some depth 
below the surface pioved to pontain only a few bacteria per cubia 
centimetre. Thus at half a mile below the surface only from eight 
to 12 bacteria were present. There is little doubt that even should 
pathc^niu organisms gain access to the sea, as must be the case when 
sewers discharge raw sewage into it, tlieir activity must sooner or 
later be destroyed. The sea is remarkable from a bacteriological 
point of view in c(mtaining phosphorescent bacteria and it is prCK 
bable that some of these are disease producing so far, at any rate, as 
regards certain aquatic animala Thus a bacterium has been suooes* 
cultivated from the body of tbe luminous talitrus which is both 
pathc^^eoic and luminous. This bacterium invades the abdominal 
cavity of this aquatic animal and all itg oi^ans with a fatal issue. 
During the presence ot the disease the victim shines with a green 
light which is said to bo visible nearly a dosen yards away which 
persists for aomt hours after the demise qf the anitnaL It is not im¬ 
probable that the luminosity of other marine animals may be due to 
the invasion of this ligbt-aod*disease producing organism. Tbe very 
beaatiful phenomenon of tbe pbosphoresoenoe o! the sea is caused by 
photo-bacteria in part as well as by a vaiiety of low fi^ms of animal 
life. The eerie light is in uo way connected with the elcD^ot {dios- 
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^otna mfi w commonly tuppoeod. Tbe cause of the j^ienomenoD 
is respiralory exchange or oxidatLon, an aerobic function. Sea phoo- 
phoresoenoe is never witnesaed in perfectly smooth water, while the 
brilliancy of the light when it ia observed ii alwajra greatert upon the 
oveats of the waves or where the water is in a 'H<dent state of agita¬ 
tion, as in the wake of a steamer. Its occiirrenoe, therefore, ia evi¬ 
dence of active oxidation. Could, again, the sea be sterilis^ phoe- 
phoreecence would oeaee. Tbe presence of highly combustible matter 
meteaees the light. Avery simple experiment proves thia If the 
flesh of a fresh haddock oi* herring be placed in a 3 per cent salt 
solution and kept at a low temperature (from 40^ to 50^ F.) the liquid 
will rapidly develop phosphoresoence which becomee quite brilliant 
on adding a little glycerine or sugar, or what, in other words, is 
respirable material. It ia curious that in marine life disease and 
death should be associated with luminous phenomena.— Lancei, April 
18, 1902. 

Thg SazTivinff Ziph^agotis Twin. 

In tfie British Medical Jonrual ^ Fcbriiary 22Dd there was pub- 
Uahed an article headed the Ijoparation of Xiphopagous Twins. It 
was based upon M. Doyenne operation performed on Radica-I>oodiea 
on February 9th. The operator has submitted his re|>ort to a highly 
oompeteot tribunal—the Acad4niie de M^ecine—and an interesting . 
abati'Ect has appeared in the Semaine if/dieah for April 9th. The 
treatmrat of the pedicle was deeoribod in the panigrapii to which use 
have just rrferred. M. Doyen finds that the union at the enaiform 
cartilages was immediate, the pedicfo simply existing on traction, as 
when the twins stood as much shoulder to shoulder aa was |K)aBib]e. 
The moot original [t^vt of tbe recent re{)ortis<if much value. It 
shows that lUclica developed consideiuhly at the expense of Doodica, 

• owing to tbe arrangement of the anastomosing arteries at the line of 
union being favouiable for lUdica ami very unfavout-able for her 
sister. In short, Kadica receiveil a cousidemble amount of arterial 
blood fh>m Doodica which she did not return. This condition is 
clearly similar to the well-known phenomenon in an aGatdiac fcetus. 
As in their ease tliat form of monster ia a one-yolk twin, but its 
fellow twin, through communication of their placental vessels, gets 
an unfair supply of blood ; indeed tlie circulation is reversed in 
direction in the less favoured brother, who thus cannot develop, and 
beoomes an cedematous mass sometimes reduced to a single limb; 
Doodica was much the weaker of Uie Rixtera and did not long survive 
the operation. She had at the time tuberculous peritonitis. Radioa 
had suffered for loug from sti^moua glands and possibly the tubet^le 
had passed from them to Doodica’a peritonenm, though the tnbercu- 
.loos peritonitifl ia the latter iaight well have been of inde|>endent 
origia. Just before the <^ratioa Doodica's temperature was 102.2^., 
•wbUst Radica'a was but 99.4^ This fact is set forth by M. Doyen as 
pfsof that the humoral theory of fever, not entirely discredited, is 
Mile uatesi^le. For the Mood passed freely into Radio's eirottla- 
ooe, too freely indeed for the nutrition of Doodica. Yet though 
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Doodioit Uad a big aterooral tuberculoua abaom in the pelvisi her 
aiator wae but little the worae» baring next to no fever. Do(^ion 
succumbed to peritonitis due to ruptiii« of tee pelvic abeoesa into tlie 
peritoneum already universally affected with tuberculous peritonitis 
of the dry ty\ie, Ra<)ica has rapidly gained weight, tbe strumous 
glands in the neck and axilla have been removed and her health is 
now very g>od. The radiograph shows tliather heart is in its normal 
position, whilst there is very marked lateral ourvatuie in the doreo* 
lumbar region of the vertebial column. Tjie ojieration certainly 
saved her and she has a chance of recovering more or less completely 
fvom her spinal deformity.-^^iHt. Med. Joum., April 19, 1902. 

f 


Duration of Life in Spilratica. 

In 1 recent de l‘arU (1902) by Dr. Carton an attempt is 
made to obtain definite conclusions regarding the duration of life in 
epileptics, a subject on which much vagueness of idea has prevailed 
hitherto The chief causee tending to shorten the life of the epileptic 
are gasU'O-inteHtinal disorder, pulmonary tul>ercuIosis and septic 
j>neutnnnU following inhalation of food |)articleB during a fit, and 
Injuries sustained iii fits. Dr. Carton oollocted informatioD logard* 
ing the HgOb and causes of death of 419 epilejit^cs at the following 
asylums—vus., Clermont, Maryville, and Bioctre, tlie (tatients being 
idiots, imbeciles, or fiKiMeminded. Tlie following Uible gives the 
percentages of deatlts at different ag6-)>eriods iu the epileptics referred 
to :— 



PereenU 

Ig.of 

desthe. 

pi's. 

Percent* 
age of 
deaths. 

C to 10 years... 

... ... ... ll'O 

25 to 30 years... 

... ... ... 8*e 

10 fy 15 ,, 

... ... ... IS *3 

»> « 86 „ ... 

*•* 6*8 

15 ,9 20 M ••• 

... 22‘4 

35 „ 40 n ••• 

... ... W».. 4*5 

„ 25 „ ... 

... .. 9*6 

40 „ 45 „ ... 

... •• • ... 6*2 


Above and below these ages tiiere wea^e but few deaths—in all 15*8 
]>er cent, of the total. The average age at death was 26 years and 
two months as deduced from the alMve table. Takuig, however, 
dilTei’ent asylums it appeared that while the average age at death waa 
35 years and nine months among tlie jatients st Clermont it was 39 
years and Sour months st MarevUle, 37 years and eight months in the 
department of the Bicotre Asylum under Dr. Chasdin, and 20 years 
and four months in tbe department of the same institution under Dr. 
Bourneville. Tlie last section included the largest number of patieats 
of the general total, ami tbe average iige at death when all patients * 
were included whs, as ali^ndy statnl, 25 yeais Hiid two months. A 
oomparisoQ of this with the s^eat death cX other patients in the same 
institutions showed that the average age at death amongst the latter 
was 60 years, so that tbe shortness oS life of the epileptic seemed to bo 
clearly established. Among the chief cooees of death the fdllowing 
were asoertaizied, as well as tlie proportions of deaths attributable to 
each cause : asphyxia, 1*2 percent.; fracture of tlie skull by falling in 
a fit, 0'9 per cent.; pulmonary oongeetion, 7 per cent; bodily malDii- 
trition, 10*7 percent ; pneumoniaaud btoucbo-pneuhioma, 11 9 per 
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eent ; pulmonary tnbercnloeia 16*7 per cent; and iorere and prolong¬ 
ed fit^ 31 ’5 per cent The remaining deaths were due to other oansen 
It thus appears that while nearly one-third of the epUeptio patienta 
died from severe or prolonged convulsions, 39*6 per cent, or slightly 
more than one-third, died from pulmonary troubles, such as tu^r- 
culome or pneumonia, while only a smHll proportion of deaths (2*1 
per cent) was due to asphyxia or to injuries sustained in a fit— 
Lancet, March 8, 1902. 

t 

light aa a Factor in the Etiology of Malarial Ferer. 

A. F. A. King (Amer. Jaum. Mea^ Seieneee, Febniaiy, 1902) 
propounds a new^view of the way in which climate modifies the 
vitality of the organism which causes malaria. That this is most 
active, and that the fever and other disorders it occasions is most rife 
in warm countries, is well known; yet he adduces a number of 
important reasons for doubting whether the higher temperature is 
really the favouring element in the case. He quotes Mansoi^’s work 
on malarial diseases, who saysthat the more we know of these diseases, 
the less apparent becomes the rdie of temperature per se as a pathogenic 
factor and the more important the tropical fauna. Celli in his recent 
work (1900) observes thst temperature and oialarial fever do not run 
exactly parallel, and he reproduces a table of TaccUini's covering twelve 
years from 1871 to 1882 inclusive, regarding fever and weather faotora, 
in which we see ^*that in the year 1879, when a true malarial pende- 
tnio raged, the mean temperature for the months of July and August 
was the lowest of these years. King is therefore led to 6up{>oee that 
the solar light and not heat is the element which explains the un¬ 
deniable relation between hot climates and malarial fever. He 
observes that it is difficult to conceive how external heat can affect 
the paiwlte in the human blood since this latter is kept at a fairly 
constant temperature; but that it is quite intelligible how light should 
penetrate the skin, and act upon the* plasmodium to promote its 
development, especially in the case of the white races of mankind, 
whose greater liability to the disease is thus in part explained. He 
also draws attention to the fact, supported by numerous authors, that 
paroxysms of intermittent fever will not as a rule take place at night 
in the dark. Wood (Practice of Medicine^ voL i, p. 258) says: '*It 
is worthy of observation that when the anticipating and advancing 
paroxysm reaches the period of darkness, it is either apt to be arrest¬ 
ed in its course, or to leap over the night backward into the evening 
or forward into the morning.’* In places where malarial fever pre- 
vaila, the disease U increased by bright sunny weather and lessuied 
by clouded skiea’* King quotes numerous instances and autboritiea 
in support of this statement. He draws attention also to the popular 
tradition that to prevent the occurrence of i^ue it is advisable to 
avoid sanlighc. l^tly, the nlalarial parasite is a naked amceba. 
Bed light promotes the vital activities of amcebis, while violet or 
purple light restricts them. The colour of the light diffused through 
Uocd is necessarily red. Hus statement is abundantly justified by 
refeiteoe to th^ experimeiita of Harrington and Iioaming on the 
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conmoa amceba protoua. In regard to treatment, it is curious, in 
connection with the above that prussian blue (an old remedy for ague 
and recently methylene blue, seem, so far, to inhibit protoplasmic 
movement in the malarial parasite as to prevent its sporulation and 
thuB cut short the ague paruxysma The peculiar blniah fluorescence 
of quinine is interesting in connexion with its (iiitherto enigmatical) 
curative action.— Med. /oura., March 22, i902. 
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FOtJB CASES OF RODENT ULCER TREATED BY X RAYS. 

By John WauAuaoK Pugh, M.D. Lend., 

Brighton. 

The following cases af rodent ulcer succeaRfulIy treated by x rays 
are placed on record, as the number of mich cases fiitherto published 
is very small. The treatment is so successful that if applied at an 
early stage the ravagiv of this disease otigbt to bJ almost completely 
prevented. The dangt^r of dermsUtis is almost aiwont if the treatment 
is carried out under pro|>er su|>ervt8ion, including an eiScient HirangO’ 
ment of maska There cun be little doubt that the exaggerated fears 
oA dermatitis which prevail have le<) to this efficacious form of treat* 
ment not being utilised to anything like the extent which it deserves, 
and which is desirable in the b^t interests of the patieuta. As a 
matter of practical detail I do not a<lvise a silting beyond fifteen 
minutes for cas<w of i-odeiit ulcer. I am, however, at present giving 
longer sittings for a putioot suffering frmn cai'cinoma of the breast, 
for which openitinn has been qefnm^, S|MK^ial precantions being taken, 
in this case against dermatitis. .There can l>e no doubt, in my ojunion 
that the x mys have a marked destructive effect u|>ou lowly organised 
and rapidly'growing cells, ns seen in the following coses of rodent 
ulcer and in recorded ciises of ulcerating carciiiDma. 1 have applied 
the same treatment to boils, and in scveml insUiuces have noticed 
that the coiirso of the sujipuration was much curtailed. 

Case I.—Mr. 8., aged 93, gardener, for his time of life enjoys very 
good health. 

Hxciory .—Three years ago a small pimple w'as noticed on his left 
cheek. A year later )m struck the (limple when chopping wood, and 
from that date it began to grow and ulcerate, and also to pain him 
at times. 

State on,Examination .—At the beginning of December, 1900, the 
nicer was nearly circular, al>out an in^ h) diameter, the edga con* 
siderably raised* (one sixtaenth to one*tenth of an inch) and depAased 
in the centre (crateriform). The discharge was blood stained. 

Treatment .—I commenced treatiug him, with the sprays on Dec, 
Iltb, 19(K), using a coil which gave a 10*in. spark, and was Worked 
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hj a 12-Tok battery. At first the rays were applied for 5 minutes 
twice a week, keeping the ulcer 6 in. from the focus tube. The face 
was oovered by a mask of lead foil with a liole opiMwite the ulcer. 
The time of exposure was gradually increased to 10 minutes, and the 
tube was brought within 4 in. of the ulcer. 

Frogrese .— Up to the middle of January, 1901. tliere was not much 
encouragement ; at that time the ulcer was a little smaller and the 
edge not quite so raised. 

On February 11th, aud up to the 18tb, I gave him a daily sitting 
of ten minutes, and by that time the mask had l>ecome too sruull 
through the edge^ tearing away, aud thus the greater part of the right 
side of the face was exposed to the rays. The result was that the 
patient had a sharp attack of dermatitis over the exposed part, but the 
effect on the ulcer was rooet marked. The discharge and pain almost 
oeased, and the edge was considerably reduced Lotio plumbi c. op. 
was applied and the dermatitis rapidly disajipeared. From February 
18th to March 1 Ith the rays were applied every other day, the etige 
gradually disappeared. The ulcer acquired a healthy ap])eHranee, and 
healed up from the sides. The process was complete by March 18th» 
1901, and the treatment was then discontinued The scar at the 
present time (March 25th, 1903), is perfectly sound, aud looks better 
than it did at fitst 

The rays were applied about thirty-six timaa altogether. The hairs 
were destroyed over the exposed part wbeie he had dermatitis. The 
same thing happened to my own finger while attempting to intensify 
the effect of the rays by holding a convex lens between the focus tube 
and the uloer. This was a useless proceeding, as the rays, I under¬ 
stand, are very slightly, if at all, refrae^ by an ordinary convex lens. 

Case'![I.—M r. T., aged 83, was treated for a rodent ulcer upon the 
left temple, 14 in. by 1 in. 

Hietory .—ft commenced about thiity years ago, and for many years 
it had been too tender to allow him to* lie r{)on that side. During the 
last two years he had suffered very much from sevete darting pains. 
The discharge was very abundant and bloodstained. 

Treatment and Progreee,—The treatment was commenced on March 
18th, 1901. After a few sittings the first improvement noticeable 
was the disappearance of the pain and the lessening of the quantity 
of the discharge, which became of much lighter colour. Owing to the 
infirmities of the i>atient the rays could not be applied from April 
27th to Hay 11th. Then a slight improvement was noticeable in the 
ulcer, the edge on one side was less raised, and ite ciionMiference was 
diminished. The tube had hitherto been placed about 4 in. from the 
ulcer, and the rays applied for seven and a-balf minutes. As the 
uloer was healing from the sides the distance of the tube was increased 
to 6 im and the hole in the mask lessened so as to piDtect the new 
skin.* Whenever there was any sign of dermatitis around the edges 
lead and opium lotion was applied. By the middle of July the uleer 
wis about }iq. in diameter. There wss no pain, and be was able to 
lie on his left side. After the above date no rays were applied. 
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On returning from my holidays a month later I went to arrange 
for further application but to nij great surprise the ulcer had beal^ 
up, thus ehowing that the diseai^ tiaaue had been destroyed, and 
alaOkShowing that there ia no need to apply the rays until all yeetige 
of such an ulcer has disappeared. The number of sittings was thirty* 
four. 

Cass III.—Miss F., ^;ed 48. 

Hiitery and Staic on Emmination. —A littld OTer two years ago a 
small spot appeared on her forehead. By the time she came to me 
(April 22nd, 1901) it had gradually increased to 4 in. x | in. and 
projected considerably beyond the surface. The proliferatione were 
large and tlic veins showed very much on the surf^. There was no 
ulceration or discharge, but she had darting jAins radiating from the 

Treatment and Pregrtee.—The rays were applied to the growth for 
the first time on April 22nd, 1901, tlie rest of the face was protected 
by tea lead. A ten uunutes sitting was given every day. After the 
tenth sitting its apiiesrance gradually changed, the veins disappeared, 
and a scab formed on the surface. The scab came off sbowiug a raw 
surface with some bleeding, hut each time tbe pl^pe was smaller. The 
sitting was then reduced in duration to 5 min. and the distance of tbe 
tube increased to 6 in. The last ap|>]ication (tbe 28th) was given on 
May 24tli, and fortnight latter the wound had entirely hedod, and 
on Deceml)er 14th, 1901, there remained a slight fiat scar as if from 
ah old burn. 

The growth in this case had a year pievionsly been regarded as a 
keloid. There was no ulceration until the use of the x rays, but the 
growth presented the appearance q( soft reddish nodules, prejecting 
from the skiu. It was probably rodent ulcer prior to thmtage (ff 
ulceration. 

• • 

Case IV.—Mrs. M. aged 70. 

Hieiory ark/ Hiate on Examination —This was a very old case of 
rodent ulcer of the nose. Owing to the ravages of the disease, and the 
use of knife and caustics, a consideiuble amount of the nose bad di^ 
appeared. The rodent ulcer recurred in the scar on tbe nose and a 
spot of an afiple jelly appearance showed on the cheek about ^ in. 
l^yond the scar. 

Treatment and Progrese. —After a few applications the ulcer on the 
nose soon began to heal The spot on tbe cheek at first broke down 
into an open nicer, and then healed up in tbe usual way. The number 
of sittings altogether were twelve. Tbe parts were quite healthy, 
nearly three months after the last application of the rays. 

In all these cases I have never used full power of the ooil, only 
sufficient tb pioduce fair penetration as slipwn by the screen, and us 
tlie tut>e became weaker the spaikago was increased.— Brit.* Med. 
Jot»m.f Apiil l2, 1902. 
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THK HUNTEEIAN ORATION ON ORGANO-THERAPY. 

Mivertd h^ort the BunUrian Sectetif on Feh* 29th 2909, 

By ARTHUR T. DAVIES, M.D. Caktab., F.R.C.P. Lohd., 

PHYSICIAN TO THK ROYAL HOSPITAL POR r>lSRAHl£8 OP THI CHEAT AND TO THE 
UBTROPOMTAN HOSPITAL ; PHVKlCUlt (iN LONDON) TO THE BDTAL 
NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOE CONSUMPTION, VEsTNOR. 

Mr. President Aud Gcnttemon,*^ No one wlio ontleilakes the task of 
delivering the aiiu^uil orstion before this venerable society can do so with¬ 
out leeliuN the hononr which it i]n|ilies and the ivspotisibiiity which it 
carries. 1 aoi deeply sensible of the former and am only too coneeioue of 
the Utter. 

[Dr. Davie^ after a few introduclorv rentarka, proceeded to recall to his 
heareis how intimately ao4jiiAiiited John Hunter whs with the profoand 
isduence of the ea^eutUI generative organs upm the animal economy and 
meutirmed that the primitive use <>f aninml extrtcU seemed to have been 
that they were given ^ith a view Ut influence sexu.al fuuctioua. He gave 
references to, and extracts from, varioua authoia dealing with the use of 
animal snltstaucea in tnediciue from the Eliers Papyrus, ita 16(H), down to 
the latest iustauces revealed in the receutly published Blue-bookatxfut Uis 
GOuceutnUmu cninpE He tbeu Eiid :] 

Dr. William Salmon iu his work, **The New London Dispensatory,” 
published iu 1077, which is a kind of extra Pbarinaotpu'ia, gives an 
enormona number of preparations of extracts trfim the human body and 
from* all kinds of auimalA Thus there is h preparation of the cor hominis 
in powder for epilepsy, also of the ox, the stag, and the pig, the liombf 
the stag, the rhinoceros, and the uoicni u ; the liver of the wolf, the otter, 
and the frog ; and the marrow of the goat, the ox, the sLig, and the call. 
Thsi'e are several prep«initious fnnn a man's skidl —thus there are the 
tinctunw the aqua oleum saJ, and the essentia or.*^nii bamani, .also a spiritus 
cerebri nutnaui—and a numlier of preiMrationa from the mummy, as well 
as definite directions for making artiticiai mummies. Ue considers the 
* body of the bealtliy ynuug loau as tlie best for the purpose. We have go 
interesting reference to the use of the spiritus cranii buiuani in the case of 
King Charles II. The symptoms of hia case and the merlical treatment 
adopted by the 14 physiciaos have been well narrated by Sir Henry Hal- 
fora and Lord Macaulay. The latter, after describing the king’s urbanity 
with which he apologises for the uiicotisciotiahle slowness of hia death, 
says : The patient was largely bled, a hot imit apjdied to hia bead, a 
loathsome salt extracted from niimau aknils was forced into his month.” 
Macaulay adds : ** The 14 doctors who deliberated on the king's fm m 
contradicted each other and themselves. Some of them thought the fit was 
epileptic and that he should have his doze <mt. The majority prouounced 
him to be apoplectic and tortured him duiiug eorue hours hke an Indian 

at the ebahe. . Nothing iMstter Uvin dimtiUhioti and VHcillation could be 

expected from tneh a multuade of ailvisera. But many of the vulgar not 
nnuatnrally concluded, from U>e perplexity of the great masters of the 
healing artf that the malady Jiad some extmordinary origin—i.e., murder.” 
Sir Henry Halford states tnat (He salt was given iu a julep of S6 drops 
*^ad lefodllaudae regis vires.” He also sUtes that he saw a prescription 
for the same preparation which was found in the bouse of Crouiwell's 
apotbeearv in Duke-street, Westminster, and wliich was in the case of 
Sir Nlebolae Throgniorlou. 

.[Coming to the modem usee of orgauo-tberapy Dr. Davies proceeded :} 
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Tbsticulie Exteact. 

The Bdentific ate, aod cooteqaeDt nTivtl, of aniuiiJ extnteU as thsra* 
p 0 Qtic ageata iu modem tnedlciue mar be traced to the lectures given ia 
1669 at tbe Paris School of Uedicioe dj Dr. Browu-Siquaid, bit priucipal 
object beicg to esublieb the fact that all glands with or witbuut excretory 
ducts give to the blood by an iuteroal secretiou priiidplea wliicb are oi 
great imporUuce, if not uecesaary, and bia exf^erimeuts, made at Nahaut, 
Boston, U.S.A., iu I876j coii6rmcd this view, aud he further thought that 
if tbe inteniHl secretion of a glaud Ukeu from a living animal could be 
nfely iDtrodueed Into the blo<Kl of tueo sufferiog* from lack of Unit seere« 
tion iuiporCAiit tbmapeutie reaulla would follow. In 1889 he read a paper 
before the Biological Society of Paris io which he stated that he bad round 
tbe lueHUa aud that it consisted uf snbcuuneoiisiy iajectiug the liquid 
extract obtained from gUiide under pressure. He first injected himself 
with the fresh extract of the testes of young dogs with the I'esuit that be 
experienced a return of vital energy aud rejuveuesceuce with renewed and 
efticieut peristalMis aud control over the bladder and sphincter. Fron) these 
results he started tlis theory Unit the U'Stes secreted into the blood certain 
products which |)owerfully iuflneuccil the bodily metaWlism, more espe¬ 
cially Unit of the nervous tisHiie. Paatriir, B«>grolF, Variot, aud many 
otheix confirmed his view, while others have entiiely failed to obtaiu aoy 
result at all ; iu some cases it may l>e due to the fact that theglandular 
extroct wHsuotgiveu fresh, os directed hy Browu^Sinjuard, as sometiuias 
it was boded or dried or given by the mouih.i Browo^S^quard aud 
D’Arsouval have stated th;it, unlike the thyroid, thymus, or luednlla of 
bones, the sexual gkuula aud tbe i>;increas are inert if swallowed ; they 
recommend either a sul>cu tan eons inj^H^tiou or a recutl ouc», which is nearly 
as efiicacious, They imblished in 1893 a remarkable series of 348 cases cu 
Ipcoiuotor ataxy wlucn were either greatly ameliorated or cured. Dkjwux, 
Gilbert Victurod of Moacua*, and Ouopensky report 85 per cent, of successes 
iu various scleroses of the apiual omi and ik> |ier cent, iu locomotor aUxy. 
In 103 cascK of cauct*r 97 were ameliorateil, aa shown by the healing of 
ulcers aud cesHatiou of iNiin nud liwniorrlm;^^, but the tumours themservee 
were uuaHected. In plitbiais CoruiU HeiHK’que, Lemoine and 'Ulnriot, aud 
othet's obtHine<l favourable results, also Coustaiitiu Paul. Although Browu- 
Sequard’s results have uot be«m gonfii’nied hy subsequent expiTieuce, yet bp 
general stalement os to tbe restorative |>ower of testicular juice when sub- 
cutaaeously mjected is pinctically admitted. It pixHlucesa steady increase 
of oxyhwiijoglobin, cardhtc force is streiigtbeued, vjiscnlHr tone is exalted 
and oxygenation of waste productsiaproiuote<i (as indicated hy the increase 
iu urea) and diniinntiou of phisiph<*ric uchl iu the urine. The mind beooiusa 
more clear and active. In auwnua the U«mogl(>biu has increased from.3 
to 14 per cent and in tulkerculosis it has caused the cough to lessen with 
geuerai bodily improvement and fall of temperature. In insanity its effects 
nave been indefinite, except iu some cases to improve tbe physical condi¬ 
tion. Although the internal secretion of I be gland bos not been actually 
obtained the results of castration iu children point its existence, for it & 
well known that iu such cases the hair does not grpw', tbe skin remains 
soft, the arm and leg lengthen aud the museuhtr state is poorly developed, 
tbe voice romaius a treble, the mauima* undergo enlargenieut, and such 
psrsous in later life tend to grow laL Grey Edwards has publubed aix 
cases iu which much benefit was recei^ by taking Ubloi<u o^orehitic 
extract A/E. Wright of Ketley recommtuds tbe testicle minoed up aud 
locally applie<l*for arresting surface hfemoiThage ou account of the^nucleo 
albumin wtiich it suppliea. 

Ovarian Extract. 

It is stated by Browu-S4quard that ovHrinn extract hasVsimilar but less 
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pow€rfal effect than testicular extract aud he quotes 63 cases of old women 
(mslitsd by its ass. That tbs ovuy cootaius aoine seorstiou poirerful 
pbysiologieal luflasoee over metabolism is seen m cases of young girls 
whose osariee bare been both removed-^ practice apparently eummon 
in barbarous parts of Aajl lu each cases the characteristic chances at 
puberty do not occur, the pel via does not enlarge, meiiatruation is absent 
aud tbs mammary glauds and geuiial organs atrophy ; further, certaia 
abuomal chsugee peculiar to the male occur, as pointed out by Hunter, 
such as growth of hair in tbe form of a beard or moustache ; and the voice 
is more masculiue than laual Similar changes occur in a modified degree 
after double ovariotomy iu adults, in whom this operation tends also to 
eanse melancholia, palpitation, giddiues^ aud obeeitv. These symptoms 
are often relieved Vy the tbenipeutic administration of the ovarian extract 
which also often beneHts such conditions occurring in the normal tusno* 
pause. Cattle-breeders are well aware that removal of the ovaries in the 
eow increases the richnew of the milk and also its quantity. That this 
eonditiun occurs when all connexion with the spinal cord or sympathetic 
is ssvered points strongly to some internal secretion from the ovary into the 
blood infiueuciug the mammary gland which favours nietaboliMin. lo 
favour of this it has been proved that double ovariotomy causes dimiuutioit 
of metabolism with increase of bodily fat aud a lessened excretion of phos¬ 
phoric acid. Bescou aud Canibouiois (*'Le Rue Ovaneu, Effete XWra* 
peutiques”) have found great benefit in the use of ovansu extract after 
castration and iu ainenoirhcea with chlorosis and in the menopause. Pro- 
fsHor Isindau used extract of pig's ovaries with beneficial results in 
climacteric troubles aud in the apmptoms following oophorectomy and 
amenorrhewi from prolonged lactation aud hysteria. Bod on in a case of 
epilepsy devvlnpiug at the meustrnal iwHikI with scanty flow found ovarian 
sxtrast of great bvuebt caiming c«»saatir>ii of the hts and iiicteased fiovf, 
Ferr^ and Beslron state that ovarian juice can cause death iu overdoses 
and that maJes are more susceptible tbau are feroalea. Given to dogain 
overdoses tbe ovarian extract causes eiectino and ejacuiatiou of aemeu ; 
in large doses it causes lieinckrrhage into the spinal curd aud death ; it is 
also givep''as hu aydirtKliriac. Stanley Boyd, assumiug from Beatson’s 
work tbe iitfiuence of the ovanau secretion over the mammary glauds, has 
performed oophorectomy in 54 cases of cancer of the breast—19, or 35 per 
ient., were more or less benefited and 34 were not benehted, or only doubt¬ 
fully. lo Group 1 of successful cases life was prolonged on tbe aversge for 
lix mouths and iu 6 per cent, inimnnitj was obtained for two aud a half 
years. It is true tliat in some of the cases the thyroid extract was giveu, 
but it is difficult, as Stanley Boyd statea, to estimate iU value, for it wu3 
only administered when be hod satisfied himself that oophorectomy had 
failed ; be seems to tbiuk that tbe drug has no real effect. Lastly, be 
points oat that Beatson iotrodnesd this operation for iTuyperable cases of 
cancer. Butlin considers the operation of oophorectomy as useless and 
Boger *William6 eousiders it as horrihle. 

Tub TBYBOtt) EXTRiCT. 

The stndy of the theorien which have from rime to time been pat for¬ 
ward with regard to the action of this gland in the economy truly illus¬ 
trates tbe drastic criticism of Dr. James Ward on scientific theoriea In 
his work on **Naturalism and AgnoeticUni’* be tells us : “The story of 
progress is briefly this—divergence between theoiy aud fact one part of 
tbewaj, the wreckage of ab^doned fictions the rest.’' But the experi- 
aeotal work of Rchiff, vou Esselborg, Kocker, Victor Uoiidey, Murray, 
and others has thrown a flood of light on tbe subject and baa e^blished 
that myicedema and its iDfautiJe form cretinieni are ditwaAos caused by the 
loM el the colloitf secretiou of the gland doe to atrophy of its subeUoce. 
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The clinical reeulU obuined, first bj grafting a portion of the gUad,. at 
euggested by Horsley, in Riyx^pdeiua, auJ, vecoudJy, by iiijectiogenlj* 
cutaneouidy a glycerine extract <if the gland, acnAndiug to Munay^e Dietligd 
are truly astoniithiug. A large JiutuLer of cases have now been puLlialied 
of tlie lemavkable r**^uJU obtained. 

Since 18^*9 1 have had 17 cnacs of myxcrdetaa under my notice. Four 
of the patii'ota were met) mid 13 S’fre women. I have been able to ke^ 
in touch with nJl the nmlc crises and w ith nine of the female palieuta. 
My earlieet (ra>ie iathat of a mail w'ho lad HufTcred from uiyxirdema for 10 
jeare. He came inider my oire iu IMK) ami I hast hhown him before tht 
society on two or three ocoauious. He las now lieeu under the th^'roid 
trestmeot, first by iujeclions and then bv the dried powdered extract, for 
11 years, and when I saw him last week lie whs iu eAellent health. Iu 
Another case the fvitient has been under treatment for 10 years and he is 
well. Mr. F. E. CcK'kell a few days ago kindly gave me au account of a 
case which I SAW with him iu 1^^ He states that the inau is iu very 
fair health and that he takes a thyroid tjtblet occxsiouHlIy. ]u the fourth 
male case also the piitieut after two years treatment is well. Of the female 
cases one UHlien t has lieeu under tivattnent for 11 years, nnulher fur 10 
years, an Cl the ot hem mnge over iienmU of seven years, six yean, two 
years, and one year and are all keeping fi'ee from the diseuse. Of the 
rsniaining four iiatieuCa one has died and three I lave lost sight of. 

In cretinism Mnrruy. By 1010 Bmmwell, and Thomaoi) have published 
sume extraordinary restilU nf thyroid treatUkent-<-ii one case the patieut 
gi*ew four aod tliree-eighths inches lU one year and in another six aud a 
half lucliea in six months—with marked diminutiuu of the blurring of tbs 
features, enlargement of the tongue, aud the peiidiilouA abdouieu. In a 
woinau, Aged 27 yeaiw, the* growth w*ss foni aud a half inches iu thrgesDd 
aslmlf years aud a remarkable developmeut of the lUHnimaiy glaudi took 
place w'lth re 1 urn of regular aud uormal nienstruation and improvemeut 
lu the lueutal condition—the last fealnre, as Muriwy points out, is much 
more marketl in pdieuts under tO years of age aud is in proportion to the 
durotiou of I he disease. 

It is retnarkahle that eretiuism, like myxcsdema,]S more prevaldbt iu the 
female sex than in the nude sex, tliough not by any umaua iu the same 

f ro|H)rtioiu it being |uartic:illy t^o Uione against seven tg une in the lattere 
urther, there is au uiidonhted couuexioii between gidtre »ud cietinism, 
as it has been well attested that in dfatricU whe.e both ai'e eudemic one 
geuerutiou may l>e alTect<*d wjtJi goitic and the succeediug one with 
cretinism. Btwhlcs rnyxirdema aud cictinism Murriiy haa well showa 
that the simple ptrencliymalons goitres whicli occur la iJolesceuts and 
youug adults derive great heuefit fMiti thyniid adniiuisliiitioD, and further 
that it is ofteu quite Kufljcienl to obviate (he necessity for ^urgioti iutsr* 
fei'Siice. It would seem that in these cases, as he suggests, the gland is 
called upon for extra eecretiou, that true hyjiertrophy is set up, aud that 
the artificial supply enables the glaod to rest aud to undergo a partial 
atrophy aud m} dimiuish in size. Under this treatment the euiarged'^nd 
may lessen to two-tbirds, cue-half, or even ooe-thiixl of its former size. 1 q 
cases where there are sdenoiDalA or cysts this treatment causes dimiuutioa 
of the gland tissue itself iu which they are imbetlded and thus enables aa 
operation to be canned out more eaoily. Kenuicut collected 60 cases 
of uou-iualigitfmt and uon-cystic cases 14 of which were* cured 

29 imnrovM, and 17 oot improved. Augerer states that iu 79 cases 
which ne treated by thyroid extract the goitre was diminished io all of 
then). Stabel reports iiDproveiuenU iu 92 per ceut. of the cases aud that 
wheu treatment was discoDtiuued the goitre began to increase. 

Besides the thyroid tissue itself there are four b^ies in clw anatosucat 
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nlatioailiip with it tenoed the ** pantbjroids * end it hat been ehown 
ezperiuieu^l/ that when portions of the thyroid body are removed a 
eompeDiatory hypertrophy Mee pluce bat Uiat the etrocture thus pro* 
ducM is uormtl parutbyroid tissue rather than normal thyroid. Again, 
the structure of the ^yroid body in exophthalmic goitre resembles more 
cloeeiy that of parathyroid tieeae than uoroi^ thyroid ; and, lastly, ex peri* 
Bent demoustrates another remarkable fact, as yet unexplained, that 
removal of ail the parathyroid bialiee, email as they are, is followed by the 
same fatal effect that fu||ows complete removal of all tliyroidal tissne, end 
although the paratliyroids do not contain colloid material yet Hutchison 
has found iodine in their conipoeittou. Tite remoral of the parathyroids, 
according to Oleg, causes tremor, slow and unstable gait, and emaciation— 
a very difTerent coiiUitiori to the effects caused by removal of the thyroid 
iteeif, which, as Mumiy has shown, prodneea in the monkey subcutaneous 
iwelling, dryuees of skiu, loss of hidr, and a subnormal temperature. It 
is ecrimuly remarkable that though the parathyroids contaiu iodine they 
have no effect when given in myxiHema and tliat in exophtbahuie goitre, 
the symptoms of which partially resemble the loss of the pjirathyroio, they 
are in no way beueticiaL From the symptoms of thyitiidisiu and the 
clinical coutrast of the two disease# it has ueeu supposed that exophthal* 
mic goitre is due to over*actiou of the thyroid glaud and the sarniois* 
tration of the thyroid extract, which was reoommeuded at first, has not 
been considered advisable; indeed in mauy cases it produces positive 
harm. 

Tempting as the theory is that exophthalmic goitre can be explained on 
the over-actiouthe<»ry, yet, as ntiichisoti poiuU out, the absence of 
UDifonuity iu the histological changes of the ghmd, the fact that the 
symptpnjs may be unilateral, and that the glaitd itself may not in some 
cases be eularged iu Groveses diaeaMV and can hardly be considered aa ovet* 
acting, and the absence of any toxicity or alte^ration in the colloid secretion 
of the enlarged gland tends to destroy this hyp<»thesifi. 

The thyroid extract has (keen used by ileadles, Charter, Claye Shaw, 
and WtHxU and f(Mmd useful iu cuse« of myxredetnA with iusaulty, 
and the ''latter coudiciou has iu some cases been eutirely cured 
Hacphersoo and Puulup, Bruce and hiacplnU) extende<l the treatment 
to insauities generally—Mud these reanlta Liet with so much snceeas that 
uiNuy others hare used the thyndd but with very varying reaulta, the 
recoveries being from 0 to Titl )>er cent Out of 1032 cases collected by 
Mabim and Babcock I fid per cent of the j>atieuts rocovered, 24 per 
ceut improved, and remHiued niiiniproved. Ensterbriwk treated 130 
cases and had 12 per ceut. recoveries, iu which were intractable to 

other forms of treatment Large doses were nstd iu every case except iu 
myxosdematous form, and Easterbreakk seems to think that it is the brisk* 
ness and intensity of the metalakUc reaction produced which is the valu- 
nbis effect iu targe doses iu iuaanity, and that the drug clears out of the 
system various transitional, aud perhA|ie toxic, pnalucts of nietaboliaoL 
Alt the patients who recovet^ed improved physically aa well aa nientsllv. 
He c<MieIud*«e by wiying that the thyroid i>« a |K>werfol mdtabolic stiniu- 
Uut and that the early qiiiukeuiug of the pui«', the plumphaturia, and 
nervous and mental synipiMiuH, all p<>iut to a special affinity of tlie drug 
for the uerve centres \ further, that while small duwes were toler.ited wefl 
by the patienU in all of hiN ca^ large drwes were l>adiy l)orne by those 
under AO years of age, and touch more so by those over the age of 60 
TC^ the former apechdly tending to lose weight and the fatter to exhibit 
fatUire of the pulse ; also b^ patients who were emaciated and those also 
who were obese, probably lu the latter case due to fatty degeueration of 
the haart Iu cases of valvular lieari diseafie the drug was borne well, 
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trat thm patitBta wm ilio tMted hj rat uid cutlue to&ioi. Foot ot 
hit pfttwtiU had caroinocDA of Um lower lip, ceecmhe^i, pylonu, a&d 
pABcreu rapoctivel^. No amelioration wia proanced except in the 
pyloric case, in which the gaetrie eymptomi disappeared, we patient 
ittcreaeed in weight and had a continuance at good health for two yean 
when fatal hitmorrhage ocearred ; the diagnoma waa confirmed poe^ 
mortem. The parathyroid extract has no effect in insanity except to raiee 

C \ tenaioa (Euterbrook: ^e Medico*Psychologioal Aaeociation Prise 
y. p- 38.) . 

The therapeutic nee of the thyroid extract has been exteoded in many 
directions, to which 1 will refer, although time does not permit me to do 
eo fully aa 1 could wish. Byrou Bramwell, struck oy the marked 
changee in the condition of the h^r and skin after tKyroia treatment in 
myxcsdema, deteruiined to try its effect in certain skin affections and 
obtained some remarkable results in psorisaii, lupus, ichthyosis, and 
alopecia. In a paper read by myself before thie society on Oct. S6th, 1694^ 
I narrated cases oi peoriasia, ichthyosis, and chronic ecaenm which 1 bad 
Created with much beuefit in Uiis way. Abraham has published t^ 
results iu 90 eases of different skiu affections anil hss shown that there 
is a minority beuetited by thyix)id extract. Pringle has shown from a 
careful and systemaUe study that the thyroid pi'(»duced the more easy 
forraatioa of healthy cicatrix in cases of cutaneous tubercle properly and 
•ystciuatically treated and thus tends to prevent badly •developed and um 
Imlthy scar tissue. The type of case which ana%fera best is that with 
superficial ulceration and byj^rkeratoeis. Sir Hugh Beevor showed before 
this society in 189fi two remarkable cases of univotiuil aIo|>6cia succeesfullT 
treated by thyroid extract In teiHuy the extract hat been used witn 
marked Muefit and aaccees, which is iuteresUng, as tetanic symptoms have 
</fteu been observed after thyroidectomy. It is also very useful iu reliev* 
iiig spastnodic torticollis, also iu fibroid of the uterus and uterine bwxnorrh- 
age of some kinds it is said to be ueefuL Wooldridge showed tome years 
ago that thyroid juice destroye anthrax poison. In certain forms of oraity 
the thyroid extract has produced remarkable results and it has Imu fouud 
of use in promoting union of fractured bones (Qautier), and iu progressive 
rayopatliy, according to Lepiue, it is beneficial. 

In 1696 Beattou of Qlas^w introduced tbs operation of oophorectomy 
combined with the administration of thyroid extract for cases of inoper* 
able carcinoma of the breast and obtaiued some striking results Md last 
year be reported another successful case. Herman has reported eight eaasi 
which he has Usated in this manner and which he has subsequently watch* 
ed. In one the patient was alive and well four years after the operation ; 
in the eecond and third life was proLouged by about 18 luonths of good 
health, in the fourth by one year, in the firth and sixth no benefit occurred, 
in the seventh there was some benefit, and iu the eighth there was decided 
benefit ^ber lu^eons, such as WsAsou Cheyne, Eve, and Lockwood, 
have obtained similar resolts, but lAngton has stated that only from 18 to 
19 per cent are benefited by this treatiueot, aud Butlin, who gave thyroid 
alone in his cusee, obtaiued no benefit from it iu any. 

A remarkable case is i*econled by Ur. P. aud Dr. W. H. Bishop ct 
A woman, a^ed 61 years, who was twice operated upon for carciuoms of the 
breast aud.im subs^ueut recuri'euce. As another recurreuce took place a 
furtW operation was declined, and the tbygoid treatment alone wis tried 
for a period of 10 mouths, at the end of which time the disease had entire 
ly disappeared, bat six months afterwards there was anothar recntxe&oe 

and the patient died. • 

Thx SuFBauvAL EXTEacr. s 

In 1836 Brovm*S8quard, struck by Addiwn’a work, investigated the 
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aetioB of iopraroxa! glandi a&d ptibliihed the reeiilto of hie experinmte 
in a&imnli, whieh are as foUowx I. That removal of the two capeulea in 
doge, cate^ and rabbits aod other animals causes death rapidly and more so 
even than extirpation of the kidney a S. That if a long interval is left 
between the removal of one and that of the other capeules life may ket long 
bat ae ehown by Tissoui the auimale die after considerable weakness or 
paral^is from a special organic disease of the nervous centres. $. That 
the blood of animals deprived of the suprarensls is a poison acting power- 
folly on other animal^ as shown by larnglois and Abelous. 4. That 
animals dying from the absence in blood of tlie secretion of these glands 
after removal can be revived at least for a time by the injection A the 
liquid suprartnal .extnict These •(atements of Brown-S^qnard were 
entirely ooufinned by Abelona and Lsuglois and althongb the experimental 
work of other observers, amongst whom Tissoni’s must be eunsidered as 
important, as pointing in a negative direction, yet all modern work tends 
to confirm acrongly the conclusion that the snprsrenals are foDCtional 
glands of importance to the animal economy. In 1894 Obaufford published 
an account or a female patieot, aged 35 years, sutfering from Addison’s 
disease, whom he tiestea by sobcuUntoos injection of suprarenal extract 
prepam according to D’Araonval’s formula** 13*5 cubic centimetres being 

g 'ven in the course of nine days; the result was doubtful. Similarly, 
ra recorded two cases^a man. ag^ 37 years, and a woman, aged 4S yean 
^whom he had treated with negative resulta Oliver has publish^ an 
account of a patient who took 45 grains daily of the extract; there was 
improvement in every respect, the broniiug became less, the appetite im« 
proved, aud nausea seldom occurred. The case was under observation for 
two years and iroprovement was maintained so long as the treatiuent was 
kspt up. He records, also, two other cases which derived benefit from the 
treatment and also another under the same treatment for 11 weeks without 
marked beuefit Box has recorded in the St. Thomas's Hospital Reports 
the treatment of six cases of Addison’s diaeaiie by the suprarenal capsule 
adnaioistered either by the mouth or by the rectum, but u four of the 
patients yere in au advanced stage of the disease one cannot draw any 
coiiclusiou; in two other cas^ however, although 1 «m^ doses were given, 
amounting in all to 7200 grains in one vase and 3256 in the other, no real 
Improvement took place in either. Although, as 1 have stated, Schafer and 
Oliver found that the active principle of the suprarenal extract is not des> 
troyed by artificial digeation, Viucent could produce no physiological effects 
tm dogs aud rabbits by large doses and Griiubauni failed to raise his own 
blood-pressnre by taking the supnrsnal extract by the mouth. Box states 
that in five out of seven cases the suprareuals were found to be caseous 
and he records an interesting fact that in one case, where there was no 
naked-eve evidence of tubercle, a guineapig was siicceiisfully inoculated with 
tuberculosis from it. Del£piue had previously recordetl a negative result 
Rollestou, in his Goulstoniau Lectures of 1894, records the case of a woman 
who had improved tinder saprarenal treatment Lloyd Jones also publish¬ 
ed a case of Addison’s disease which derived marked lienefit in large doses 
from the treatment, the patient heeumiug practically well. Similar cases 
are recorded by Sausom and Stockton Kennicnt has reconled 48 cases of 
AddisoD’s disease, of which six were reported to be cured, 22 improved, 18 
unimproved, and two aggravated by the treatment Kiiiger and Phear 
record a case of a woman, aged ^ years, who temporarily'improved for 
four #eeks under 46 grains daily, iocres^ up to a quarter of au ounce 
daOy. but who subsequently diti. It is iotereetrog to note that Schkfar 
«nd Oliver obtained no results from suprarcnals the medulla of which was 
osseous sod tb# cortex of which was sclerosed, showing that there was no 
sstive principle. Dyer found the active principle in the suprarenal vein 
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aad ooMidarad it a true totemal eecfetion. J. & Bury treated a case of 
Addiaon's dieeaee io a girl, aged 13 yeara^ with iuprareiial extract wilhoat 
heuefit. Douglae SUaley cooiidered that the euprareaal extract io a caae of 
^deuic aDBDiia produced a marked iuereau iu red blood corpuaclea^ The 
Mnefit waa temporary ; poet«mortem exaiuioalioa revealed OMreeieof the 
epleeo, the paucread, and tbe eiiprareuala 
The uae of the euprareiial axtract» like that of tbe thyroid extract^ hae 
been extended in other direction b^idee tbe cue for wbicli it wae original* 
ly givhn. Langley ataUe that tbe extract hae a apeeihe etimiUatiiw actioft 
on-aerve^udings aud that it producee effects eimiUr to the silmumtioa of 
eome one or other sympathetic nerve. Oliver sndChafer have shown that 
It is one of tbe most powerful vaeo^netrictor and cardiac tonic we poseeea 
and that it acts alike on striped and uii8lri|ied muscular tissue given either 
locally or by the &jr»uth, and they oouaider that it migUl be of the greatest 
clinical value in eases of sadden cardiac failure due to shock, or heBinorrh- 
age, or an overdose of auwstbeti^ or for promoting uterine coatracUon, and 
recommend its very slow injection into a veiu or, iu extreme cases of car¬ 
diac failure, into the heart-wall itself. OotUieb has shown that io animala 
poisoned with chloroform or chloral until tbe pulse has nlmust ceased the 
circulation is almost at once restored by iujectiug tbe suprarenal extract 
into a vein. Further, another remarkable property of the extract is the 
smallnem of tbe active dose. Thus one-teutu ot a dried gland produces a 
maximal etfect on the heart and arteriss of a SO-pouud dog, ana it is con¬ 
cluded from this that oue-eight-huodredth part of a grain is capable of 
produciug a well-marked phyajological effect in an a^uH mao, which is the 
smallest active dose on recoil of any drug in the Pharuacopqils, and when 
coapare<l with the dose of digitalis and ergot reouired to pmuce a similar 
result, when subcutaneously injected, la markeJly iu ooi^tnwt Bates has 
shown that the intraveuosH injection differs in effect from that of the hypch 
dermic or from that when the extract in given by the mouth. TUs action 
of the gland expUius very well the extreme muscular debility and weakness 
and tbe low arterial tension in Addiau&'s disesse where its iuffuenoe is 
absent Acting on the i‘e»iilts heobtaioe^l Oliver suggested and also tested 
the value of tbe extract where there is loss of vaso-motor tension as in 
istheuis, anemia, cyclic albuminuria, and diabetee mellitu^ in which last 
condition, according to Pavy, a vaso-niotor paralysis involving cbylo-poietic 
viscera may stand at the fonudatien of the form of dialietes limited to 
defective assimilation of carbohydrates, also io exophthAlmic goitre, heart 
disease, and capillary hftmorrbages. Iu oue case of cyclic aibumiouria 
Oliver states that ike albumin disappeared and that io another it diinioish- 
ed. My experience in these cases so far is doubtful In two out of three 
cases of diaMtes mellitus under Bradford, Riuger, and Poore at tTnlversit^ 
College Hospital the glueoee was dimioished. In a case of exophthslmw 
goitre the pulse-rate was lessened aud tbe thyroid gland and exophthal- 
mia were reduced. If exophthalmic goitre is due to over-secretion and 
absorption of the colloid material suprareual extract ought to be of benefit 
as it has exactly the c^ponU effect on tbe vaao-motor system to the thyroid* 
Valentine, OJeghui'u, Cuoniughafu, Keanicut, and Borulta have e<»&rm- 
ed Oliver anJ S<^afer*a reanlta iu the use of the suprarenal extract io heart 
disease. I have oot been able to eome to any Mllnite cooclusion u yet 
with regard to its value in these cases. KeowortUy has given the extract 
in 15 eiuep of Lwruoptyais with good resulU. This I have tested in sevsnl 
Cfisea with apparent good effects in somet bu5, as yon are fully aware, there 
is no more vexata io medicioe tliao to determine tbe poU hoc and 

propfer koo action of drugs in checking hemoptysis which often tends of 
iteelf to cease eponUneoutly. Cohen states that suprarenal extract is very 
useful io asthma associated with vaso-motor ataxia in ugurotic subjects. 
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T. lister hu informed me of 4 cmo of wtbne with \ow jnilae tawoii 
derived gre&t benefit from the eitrmot DougUe fane found it of 
pent terrice in bay fever when applied loeally or (riven tntentally and 
Cnrtii) haa need eprayo of it (half a dnicbm to one onnc^. floerncfaeim hai 
Aowd that the enprarenal extract often reatorea streoph and regolaiity to 
a feeble and irregular heart and ooufirme Schafer and OJiver'e etatemeot 
that it does not canae rapidity of action^ becaoae it atiiuQlates the inhibitory 
centre^ but that if the vagoa ia divided the beart’i action becomes more 
rapid and forcible Bates ennia bia coDcluaiooa aatoita action on the heart 
aa followa 1. The iuter^<al administration does uot affect the normal heart 
and normal blood^preeanre. Z Ad interniitteut puUe becomee regular and 
a weak pulse stronger. 3. It is temporary in actios. 4. It is the moat 
powerful cardiac atipmlajit known. He nUo states that easee of exophthal¬ 
mic goitre are markedly benefited by it and that all infiamed tissues, such 
aa ocesr in congestion of the eye, iM throaty and the lar}*DX, are moat 
decidedly relieved by its applicatiou, either locally or if ewallowed, and 
that by its powerful aatriugeut actios it facilitates operations on these parts 
in GODgestion of the larynx atid taberculoua laryugitis with marked benefit. 
In iutra*tympaaic aurpry Phillips haa shown that the extract is of great 
•ervice from its poweirul vaeo^uetrietiug actioa It ie remarkable that 
the extract aspears to have uo toxic effect whatever, however frequently 
used luterually or externally. As a local application it relieves pain oocar- 
ing in cancer of the breast, ceeopbagus, and tuberculous laryngitis and 
wriodontitia as recorded by E. A. Peters and also iU topical use succeae* 
rally arrested eevere epistaxis in a case of bamophilla In iosauity Easter- 
brook coDsidere the extract of use in caaee of acute maniacal exdtement 
where, as Maurice Craig has pointed out, there is low blood-pressure and 
iJao bMuse it lesacos tissue oxidatiou. 

Thtmos Gland Extbaot. 

The experimenta of Turelli on dogs show that extirpation of the thysiaa 
eansea loss of strength and appetite, with diminution of red cells and 
bwmoglobiu and iucreaae of white cella Abelous and BtlUrd state that 
^e thymus in the is an indiapcusable organ; total ablation of it causes 
weakness,^>aresiA, and paralyeia, Iwmorrhage, and (edema with death from 
aotc-intoxWtion. Svehia using a watery extract of thy mas from man and 
animals sara that iutravenous injection in mau, iu the pig, and in the cat 
oxnaes (1) lowering of bIcxxUpreesure, (2) acceleration of the pulse from ita 
action on the heart, and (3) in Urge doeee restlessuess with dyapnosa and 
death. Rein bach, who applied the thymus clinically in Mackiu ley’s clinic, 
that it oauaee diminution in the size of goitre in cases of exophthalmic 
goitre, but in about 50 per cent, of the cases the goitre was unaffected. 
Hector Mackenzie testM the action of the thymus iu doses varying from 
several ounces to 10 or 15 grains a day on 20 cases of exophthalmic goitre. 
His conclusion is that it haa no effect on the heart or goitre or exo^thal- 
mos, but that it appears to be a remedy of some value aa it improves the 
general condition, aud some of the patients were satisfied that it benefited 
' them. On the other hand, 15 cases which he also collected are pabKshed 
by differeut observers—Tstz andQu^rio, Arthur Maude, Parker, Metcalfe, 
C^eu and Cunuingbam —10 14 of which marked improvement took place 
in the poles-rate, exoplith%laioa, and goitre. Dreschfeld tried the thymue 
in three caaee without benefit* Mobiue in his work on Basedow’s disease 
aavs that several patients improved bnt not more or sooner than uuder 
otiiep mbdse of treatment I Wve'seen distinct improvement‘in two oases 
Mid alas in two caaee of tachycardia. MaoalieUr hM reported temporary 
{•proTement in pseudo-hypertrophic par^ysia 

Tbs PmnTABY Eiraaot. 

Cott|dste remrval of the pituitary body causes lowered temperature, lo» 
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of appatito, twitehhin ti Juior, and daath. Hovrall bat abovn that tmtra- 
vaooas injectioo of tna iafandibalar part of tbo pituitarj gland cauaeaa 
rise of Mood-preaaure, bat that the hjpopfaydal portion does uot Tbia rim 
ia acepnpatiM by slowioff of the potae which etui pereiete, though to a lean 
extent, after dtriaion of the ra^. Sebiifer and Swale Vincent conflrnied 
these atatetueote and alto found a second substance which produces a welU 
narked fall of blood«pressure like eholin, bat its action is not neutralised 
by atropine. Injection sabcutaneootly of a decoction of the infundibular 
part of the hypophysis shows a eerUin correspondence with the action of 
theknprarenal extract in causing contraction of the srteriolet and aug¬ 
mentation of heart heat. The codcIomod of these observers ia that at 
present onr observations appear to indicate that there may be spmfio active 
sabstances io the infundibular part of the pituitary gbind wnieh usually 
do not occur in nervous matter. 

The pituitaiy extract has been used in cases of acromegaly owing to its 
hypertmphy being considered as a primarv cause of disease. Ransom hsa 
obtained negative results in two cases with its use. H. D. RoUestou baa 
published a case treated by the combined use of thyroid and pituitajy 
extract on the theory that tbs gland is sometimes enlarged in myxcsdeoia 
and is vicarione in action, and Uiough Scli^er and Oliver have shown that 
the intravenous injection of the infundibolAr part of the pituitary extract 
and thyroid aiw exactly opposite in efTect, yet they have found a second 
body iu it which, like the thyroid extract, produces a fall cd blood‘pressure. 
In Kollestoii’s case headache was relieved, but it is,well known that this 
^mptom may be relieved aloue by the thyroid. A case of acromegaly was 
shown some time ago by our late President Mr. P. Oonion Brown, who 
infoiTOS me that the thyroid extract continues to relieve the besdache. 
Probably there is some connexion between acromegaly and exophthalmio 
goitre, as the former is sonictioieu associated with some symptoms of the 
Fatter, such as pigmeo ration, and Schafer and Oliver have shown the 
amilarity io action of the infundibular portion and suprarenal extract on 
the hoHit and aiterinl system. Keunicut h^is collected 13 cases of acrome¬ 
galy treated by pituitary extract; seven showed varying degrees of im¬ 
provement, five none, and one beams worse. In two the violeiiHieadache 
and neuralgic pain io tbe limbs were lessened. R. Caton reported a f of 
acromegaly which whilst under jiituitary extract varied in condition, but 
showed marked anil rapid improvement when tbe thyroid extract was given* 
alternating with it. Parson also reported a case where the headache was 
relieved aud general improvement took place under thyroid extract. B.W. 
Dodgsoo also reports a case of acnMuegaly in which the lethargy became 
lees and tueroory improved under the pituitary extract Von Cyoo has 
riiown lately that the pituitary body regulates intracranial blood-pressure 
Md bodily metabolism. 

Hkpatic Extract. 

At the Thirteenth IntematiouaJ Cougrera held at Paris in 1898 Gilbert 
and Carnot gave an account of their experiiuental researches on extract 
of liver. Injections of the extract in rabbits aud dogs, whether subcuta- 
neons or rectal, caused acceleration of billiary secretion and increase iu 
urea and they found that in cases of alimenta^ glycosuria in man, after 
absorption of the liver, that the total quautity of glucose eliminated is 
smaller, the results being more marked when tne abeorption takes place 
by the rectum than by the stomach. Th^ liver extract appears, th^refore^ 
to stimulate the hepatic cells and to help it t8 store up more carbohydrates 
and to tranaforiB thetu better. If there is heparic over-activity any 
stimulant would tend to still further exaggerate it In diabetes mellitue 
due to functional debility of the liver Oilo^ and Carnot found the liver 
extract to be beneticial and they record a case of a womatf with diabetic 
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gwgrm the foot in wbooeoieatheiDgArwMredaoodfrDai 160gnuiUDet 
to 86 ^reamee in fonr vrttkjL The patient relapeed several tiaei when the 
treatment was stopped hot eadi time derived oeuefit when it wasifiio 
Mumed and the gaumoe was heeled In cases of diabetes due to over* 
activitj ci the liver the extract does harm by iQcreasiDgtbe sugar eiinij Dat¬ 
ed i it mj be thus need as a msMM of diagnosis of au unaer-acting or 
o^r-actiug liver, ae well aa a therapeutic agent Id aicoholk cirrboeis 
with aecitea, jaundice, and mdema and bvmorrhagee, the extract has 
proved ver/ beueticU], also in a ease oi atrophic drrhosie. dceording to 
these antbotv, panereatio extract increases the sugar in diabetic oases which 
hepatic extract controls, 1 have nsed hepatic extract in one of diabetic 
phthisis and under its influence the engar aj^iareoU/ dimiui^ed. No other 
Bsdkine was tiaed4 

THaPancananc Ext&aot. 


Besides the aetioa of the glsnd in adding digeetive process it has been 
found by the experiments of Minkowski, von Meriug, and others that it 
plays in important part in certain forms of diabetes mellitoa By experi¬ 
mentally removing in Mo the gland in dogi they produced diabetes meiii- 
tus; fufther, Medon showed that if only a small portion of the panciens 
be left, even if it has no intestiuai connexion, diabetes is not produced, and 
that evsu agraft of the gland subcutaneously is sufficient to preveot 
diabetea Tnese experimeute led Upioe to put forward the internsJ eecr^ 
tioo Uieory that has been further ela^rated by Tuckett whocousiden that 
the pauoreatic secretion neutralises a toxic substanoe absorbed from the 
iotestiiie through the lymph etream. 

Although experimental removal of the pancreas produces disbetee melli* 
tus It is a remarkable and intereeting fact that injections of paDcreitic 
extract, whether subcutauecus, intravenoos, or peritoneal, and also pancrea¬ 
tic feMiug, have not the slighteet effect in preveutiug the glycosuria and 
clinically the same has bcea found to be the ease. Dixon and lApine have 
published interesting statistics ou this treatment 

Hector Mackenzie has published results of two cases treated by the liquor 
psacreatiGos with the result of geneml improvemeut, increased strength, 
and lessened thirst and quantity of urine, out no diiniuution in the sugar. 
Neville Wood obtained asimiliir result possibly due to pancreatic pills out 
in another case a negative result Combe ^hss repotted a esse of diabetes 
of eight yean' duration cured by taking pancreatic sandwicbes. He eon- 
siden that the internal secretion is a ^ycolytic ferment which renders 
nert eirculatiug glycoses. Williamson turn published ao interesting table 
of 86 eases of diabetes mellitus in all of whicn the pancreas was examined. 
In eight well-marked changes were fonnd, in four alight changes, and in 
five atrophy. Be suggests, like Tackett, that in these cases the glycosuria 
is due to the absorption of a toxic substanoe from the intestine which is 
neutralised by the mtemal secretion of the pancreas, leader Branion in 
1874 tried raw meat for diabetea Wiliiainson also quotes Gilbert and 
Carnot who in cases of diabetic extract of definite hepatic origin advise the 
administration ^ hepatic eztnct which they consider acts by either increa^ 
ifig power of the liver to etore up reserve! of engar or to canse a more 
rapid deetmetion of bydrocarbooi taken as food. In 1668 Isiogdcm-Down 
poUished a of fatty diarrhosa with diabetes which he treaM vrith the 
pancreatic extract with a very sucreysful result The fat entirelyi disappear- 
Shw the stools, the sugar Ileo disapp«tfed from the nrinw, and the man 
piMdin weight Von Noorden has used pancress and prepmtions of it 
vrith good molt in esses of dirottic steatorrbcM acoompuying diabetes 
tiid tbe other eases of chronic steatonheea depending upon aisturbaoee of 
the fauctimi of the pancreas. 
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Extugt or iHTiBTm 

& VMal of Perigneai bushovu from eiperimoota on nbbito tbftt if 
pig^t motter be injected into tbe m&rginaJ rein of the eftr the Auiuid 
developed in 16 aecondt violent oonvaUioue and whereei iu another 
aniioal of the tame weight which bad been oreviouely iniected with extract 
of inieaUne and then iQbaequetitl^ injectea with f»caf matter the only 
e^mptoma were alight dvapucia with fairly marked mjoaia without convul* 
aiona and the animal did not die till the following evening, from which it 
would appear that the inteatinal extract nentnlieed the toxic effect of the 
inteatinal poiaon, the aubeequeut death of ike animal being due to the in¬ 
evitable aepticmmia aet up by a daid rich in bacteria. OccJuaioo of intea- 
iine in rabbite, gniiieapig% and rata ahowed that w^ere the iDteatinai 
extract had be^ injected immediately the auimala lived looger than the 
check onea and that even where atercorwmia bad been allowed to com¬ 
mence injection of tbe extract preeerved the animal'e life longer, but in 
thia case a much larger doee wae requiaite, ao that not only baa the extract 
a preventative bat «Iio a curative actiou. Vidal applieo thii knowledge 
oliaioally and haa recorded a deaperate eaae of atrangulated hernia iu a 
man, ag^ 49 veara, with euperticial reepiration, intermiUent pulae, and 
ioceaaaut fecal vomiting, in whom after injection of the glycerinated intea¬ 
tinal extract the general coudltion of the patieut greatly iiopi oved and tbe 
removal of an enormoua maae of gangrvnoua tinue, the two endeof tbe 
inteatiue ))eiDg tiled to the akiu, waa aucceaafully performed, and after 
three aub^uent injectioua of the extract the patilnt recovered without 
interruption. Vidji concluded that the operation would not have been 
auccewul unless tbe toxic poison had been neutralised. There is no doubt 
whatever that patieuta iu cases of strangulated bemia, even when the 
operation baa Men fully aucceeaful, eometimea die from atereonemie potaon- 
ihg, aud to avoid tbit surgeona now ailviee emptying of the bowel above 
the stricture by a puncture with a small trocar and injecting into the 
bowel a dose of magneeium sulphate through tbe canula after emptying 
it Vidal haa also recorded a case of invagination iu a boy, aged six year% 
in whoee case injection of tbe glycerine extract neuraliaea amroonrinie 
poisoning. The importance of thi* work has been confirmed in quite 
another direction by alienieta. 

Since Boncbard'e classical wofk on the toxicity of the urine, when be 
showed that in normal uiiue there eziaied seven toxic aiibstaocea not present 
in casea of uremia owing to retention in the body, great attention hM been 
paid to auto-iutoxication from prodocto of the gaatro-iuteetinal canal whidt 
are believed to cause certain forms of nerve disease and of insanity. W. 
Ford Robertson atates : " 1 an> strongly inclined to tbe belief, which is 
supported by a large amount of eviileuce, that varioue foima of toxaemia of 
gaatro-intestinal origin are tbe chief factors in the pathogenesis of a large 
array of acute aud Tronic diseases, including severe mental diseases, su^ 
aa general paralysis, senile insanity, locomotor ataxy, idiopathic epUeuy, 
acute aud Tronic mania, and melancholia,’* and be baa demonstrated m 
proof of his views marked altera^on iu the structural condition of tbe 
etoroacb aud intoetiue iu general parwlysis, leading to auto-iutuaicatioa 
from disordered products of gastm-intestinal formatiou. Lately John 
hfacphereon, Commiasiniier of lunacy iu Scotland, has stated in bis last 
report that he regards the symptoms of vaeo-motor diaturbanoe and sudden 
lots of uervoua function which are cksAuteriatie of Uie early ^ges of 
general paralyaie as iudieatiug the probable action of a toxic ageul tu the 
alimentary canal, aud tliat it le, in a form of anto-intoxication. Some 
years ago Sir Andrew Claik started tbe theory that anmnia and cbloroaia 
ID young girls were due to an auto-intoximtion from ihm constipation ao 
commocHy aModated with this conditioo. In a minor degree the symptoms 
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«( oositigUtott life kBowi to Qt ftU mmI <m it rasindod of toe myiug 
e( ItfOtd Byron to ooe of hie latlere vbere be writee: “Talk of ebemp^ne 
there li ootbiug tkU ebeert^^oor epirita like a doee of Epeoco adU.* 

Bn At EXTBACT. 

&owii^^n«rci, tielieeios that ersmic ejmptomi are only pertlj due to 
aeramolAtioij of certain •obettneet in the blood, reconnaoded renal juiee 
in caaea of kidney diaeHae and ahowed from experinjeata on rabbite and 
fUinaH’fega that life lasted mnch longer after the extirpation of both kid¬ 
neys when iopectioDs of tenal liquid were used, and be points onttbat there 
is a marked aiffereuce in the mode of death in eases of aunria when the 
internal secreiiou contiunea, even tooug^h the kiduaya are in a great part 
diaeased, to that of caaes of disorgauiasuon of the kidney when the internal 
secretion ia stopped ? the difference being one of much iesa Tiolenoe than in 
Bright's disease and uephritiL In support of his view he quotes the case 
recorded by Sir James Fkget in which for 13 days there was total sappres* 
«os of urins withoQt any symptoms of any kind. He also states that in 
these casae the eonditioo u not to be expfaiued by viouious urination of 
the akin. D’Arsunval lujected reual liquid in a case of uiwmia with tem¬ 
porary banedt, but the patient ultimately died. Neale quoted an aoaljsie 
and ooDipariaon of urine and beef-tea made by Maateruau who showed how 
dosaty aimilar they are in conipoe^tiOD, the ouly difference being that beef- 
tea coutHiiia less urea and nric add, and therefore both are stimulants and 
act nutritious agents. ^ Neale states that one of the worst eases of epistaxis 
which he had seen and which had rertiated every form of Bampenu medi¬ 
cine ceased after the patieut drinking a pint of urine, aud he had also seen 
in S<)uth America a glass of a child’s oryoung girl's urine toesad off with 
f QSto aud apparent benefit as a t<inie. He states that in that country urine 
IS a cotniDOD vehicle for medicine and tb it of little boys is highly neonf* 
mendeil fur mallguaut small-pox. Moss useil the glyceriested reual liquid 
in rabbits, healthy and oephrectomieed, and obtained r>uly negative resulto. 
lu I9dS Elauer found urate of aniiuooia and guano of great value, if used 
ezterually, in phtbieii, lupus, and morphma. In ]8fi2 Hastings published 
au elaboflito report on the treatment of phthisis by the excreta of reptiles. 
lUitely H. Harper has given urea in certaiu cases of phthisis which appear 
to hare derived much tonefit from its ose^the ground on which it is gives 
being that phthisis aud gout are astagouistic. 

Splikic Extract. 

Sehgfer and Oliver have shown that the intravenous injection of splenic 
extract iu a dog cause an immediato fall of arterial pressure, followed by a 
proseuncad continued rise. Wood states that he used extract of spleen 
with soBM benefit in exophthalmic goitre but be points out that it is badly 
bmie by the stomach as it causes pain and vooituig and that hypoderram 
Injectious are apt to prodnce local abscesa He was led to its use in exo 
gihtoalttic goitre bv ue fact of the spleen beiug enlarged in nyxcedema 
mnd eretiuism ana after thyroidectomy, tons suggestTog a reUtioutoip 
betwasB the tws glanda Cu^nter recommends the extract in typhoid 
fever on the prinetple that abwnce ol leucoeytoeia ii a marked feature in 
this disease, and he considers that it aiasliorates the symptoms, redness 
tot tsupemture, and hsstout reeoveiy. 

In their cHuieal studies with spleen and thpoid extracts Charles Bois 
and N^kerr state that they iwnkfM S2 oases with eight recoveries, and they 
wnm wp as the result ef theii^invcstigatious (1) that the most geuenU reualt 
nf this treatment is physical imprevemeut; (fi) that its action on ihs 
WMtal state is undoubtsdly ^^ident in a /air prop^on of oases, aipecia^ly 
«/ sdolesosute a^id sometimes direct and at oUier times owug to improved 
esndittons > and (3) that it natemliy amists in renaming tojroid 
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tnatm«Dt dSeaeiona, Uie patient aftw a crane ot wfHoea tmtnwt beeosn* 
iag rmM nuo^tibte to too aetion of ibt tUjroid* 

PCTLMOMART EXTUOT. 

the Freoth Medical Cooffreat held at Montpellier in 1698 Bnmel 
nTe an account of the nae ot palmonan jniee (“onelquee ladusation 
Nonrellee anr i'Emploi da Stic Pulmonaire v ud coomdered it an effica* 
donaudjaYiuit in cerUin cooditiooe where it ia poaaible to ctimuUte tb» 
vital IreaiaUnce of patient, but he ezpreBelj atatea that it io uot baoteri- 
oidal or antitoxic in ita action (“mati comma wn remade renforcantla 
reeiatance de Torganiame do poumon en partienlier ”). It acta beat in caaea 
of pleuro-pulmouary auppnration with oateo^arthritic condition aa deaeribad 
by Marie—in this the ameijoration ia rapid and the ^nj deformation ia 
arreated—but it ia uaeleaa iu advanced eaaee of phthiaia Arnoaan baa 
employed pulmonary jnioe with ancceaa in pnnileut pleuri^ of a chronic 
nature eomrnunicatiug with the exterior eitner through the pleura or into 
the bronchial tubeti and non-iubercuJoua in eharacter and aaaociated with 
bony changeR He statea that the temperature faiia, the put be^mee leaa 
abundant and more clear, and Uie articular atiffneaa and wm^neai diaappear. 
Caaaaet 0* Ue I'Action du Sue Pulmuuaire”) atatea tlmt tubercnlona caaea 
with a chronic pleuro^pulmouaiy eeptic couditiou aim much benefited by 
pnlmonary juice. 

KtftVOUS EXTBiCTS. 

The reeetrehea of Halliburton have shown that extract of sympathetic 
ganglia produces a fall of blood*|iressure and tl\A other extracts of the 
nervoua ajatem, aa the Ivaio, apiuaJ cord, and ganglia and nervea produce 
the aacne reaulL The effect cau be explained on toe hypotheeia that cholin 
ia the priucipid active ageut Gumpredit, like Mutt and Hallibartcm^ 
found lu normal cei'ebralspuial fluid minute duaea of cholin and in diaeaaed 
Cbudition^ in which the catabolic aide of nervoua action ia preponderant, 
cbolin is imnieusely iucreased. Thua Mott and Halliburtoo state that in 
160 caaea of geuerd paralysis examiued by them they found widaapread 
degeneration, uot due to degenerative coudition of the nervee but to the 
pr^uctioD of such powerful poisona as cU<din or neurin found in the 
cerebrospinal fluid of general paralytics, the poiaona being the result of 
auto-intoxicatiou. Brain extiwct has been recommended by Brown-Sequard 
and AUfaaua ia epilepsy, locomfltor ataxia, chorea, aud neuraathenia. Ih 
mental diseases no deliuite results have b^u produced. Bobertaon thinks 
that brain extract may act as a tonic in mild aud early eaaee of nenraa* 
theuia. 

Mamkaet Glakd Extract. 

Shober atatee that extracts of sheep’s mammary gland in tablets equi« 
valent to 20 gmiiia of the deaicvRted gland given by the mouth three times a 
day have a positive action on the uterus, causing contraction and so dimi- 
niahing ble^ing. It ia, therefore, eimilar to ergot but far more reliable 
and surer, and ita cootioued use has no unpleasant effects in nterine 
fibroids, characteriaed by excessive and weakening menorrhagia and ine> 
troribitfia; bleeding can be controlled in a few weeks, and the health 
the pa^ot is improved. The tamonn are inhibited iu growth and diminiah 
in tixe np to a certain point, and by ita use the patient can be j^Iaced ip a 
more favourable condition for operation. It ia alao useful in entovolation 
of tbs uterus from an;y cause unaseociate^ with cancer or stmotun^change, 
the uterine canal ooiuing down from three iaohea to one and half inehea in 
five or six weekg. Leucorrhma and irregnUr bleeding ceaee and bfiokacbe 
and other refiexai diaappear. It ia of no nee in oanoar, dyameoorrbcaa of 
ovarian and tubal origin, or malpotition or stenoaia. 

PaiOTiD QhAMD Eznaor. • 

The extract of Uui gland ie of much nae in oontroUing tbe pain of nn* 
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Hh^ tiM CtMtim $a^ eohrg^ ftod pi^bfvfed. B»U 
c( Ob^ow luA foatM ptw^^eiinkoi ni^l in owiiUi diiordm; eftpednIFy 
in caaet of onli^rgod tteder ovaHm with iywaeumhmt^ iMirorrb«(i4f 
diMiie ondofaMtHtUt tod ibbtttvolvtion. 

I bi?e ^ft^fooved to btiug before 70a e method of thmfMtfei whieli 
Mrtfed remote eutiquity. bee tome doiru to the promt dij, eod 
#hiM “treobtog oit how aew ttoegbu ere iinked to old ouee mud teeing 
tow to error cmet into the etremm oi time lemvee m etremk behind Ueting 
tbroegh mihj idtmngee of the nf of mmn, mod ootiDg the eiruggle ihroogS 
trhidh a truth now rieing to the enrfmee, now eeOiuingl^ loet in the depths 
trtentfiAlly ewime triotnnhAnt on the flood, we mfly perhaps the ^ter lesni 
lb mppniiM oar pment loowledge sod the more nght);yudge what of the 
tbougbte df UmIaj is on the direct line of ptogrete.' That John Hunter 
ebcnld hseO independently obeereed Uie effecte of retnorsl of the emeu^ 
Utgtoe gtoerstton is not earpruing—it wee simply the onteooie of bis all 
grsiping mud all obeerviuff ^don*t-tmnk*but-t^'' iDtelleet Bnt lo him ia 
mlao dae the creiht of nAXtog these toeeremtiona in m eeientiflc spirit, and 
mtthetigh tbe wotda *iDtertuj aeoretiim^ are not ouoe mentioned in bia 
original paper yet one cannot but feel they are writ Ja^ acroM it. The 
aeeordi of otir eocietySbow that thia epirit of obeereatigu has never been 
wanting in our Fetlowa. It k only ueceaaary to recall eueb nametaa 
William Blioard, Clift—who Ihongh not belonging to our society attended 
iti nreetioge—the Bablngtona, Bichard Bright, John Hilton, and Jonathan 
Bntbhioeoo to prove our inteUectoal affiliation with John Hunter. Let na 
in our turn see that we paaa on the sacred fire to those who will cone after 
be, ever miodfoK of the words of tbe greatest Hunterian orator ^at in the 
world of thought *he that ia mortal may produce that which ia immortal/** 
-XoAcet, Apd 19,1901 


THB FUNCTIONS OF THE PLACENTA. 

All recent research haa gM>e to eobanoe the physiological dignity of the 
placenta, end to raise it to a hi^ place among the ornne of the hodj. In 
thie resfMct it bears some reeerublaoce to the thyroid gland, once little or 
toothing accounted of, now resided as the cause of so many dieeasea, and 
we cure for so many mora For long the placenta wae lookM upon tnefely 
ha tbe fnedium through which nutritive materials and oxygen paaeed from 
the mother to the fet\^ aud effete particice and carbouic acid from tbe 
fetus to the mother; it was coueidered to be simply a fine sieve through 
which percolation took place, or a diffoeicxi memnnuie obeying tbe laws 
iM tegulatiooe of oemoeia. Now tbeie is a tendency to regard the ^ter* 
birth as physiologically capable of peiformiag tbe most intricate vital 
proecseca, and to sea in tbe epithelial oovering of its villi a hif^ly differ* 
eoriated tieaue with ainioet miraeuloue poweia of selection, elaboratimi, and 
digmtiOD. Tbe tmth doubtiea lies, as it so often does, eomewbm between 
tiiaee two extremes. 

It Would seem to be aJinoet certain that the plaoenta has the ^uperty fit 
eeleetiou, for it has been found that there is more gineoee in the maternal 
(haU in m fetal blood ; thia fact may be held to prove that even atninent- 
ly edlabla aabaUnoee do not pace from mother to fetus or from fetos to 
itotier the rimple lawe of osmosis. There is no evidaice to soEgest 
ttftt red nfood corpuedee «ao« pass through tiie phoeata eitbw in the 
fimifflul or in the matripelal stream, but there is eome reahon to aoppuae 
ttM lsneo< 7 t«i cnu do so, tor the bkod of the nmbilieal vMn has basn 
ahpsrved lo coutmn an avevagie eicem ef 4^090 leueoeyiee per a. mm. ovtr 
that of the umbilical artfriea. Furthur, whits eeeino^ilic moocytee have 
MHh'iiSl tilil both in ths vaah nad Ibe aitoriee, and Whilo the Uood of 
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)N>tfa giv«8 tbf iodl<^t]la MMtion, this Mstiso is Bors mMtk»i in tht b|^ 
of th« Vttiu, Hod tlie Uoeocjtas which eoaUUD iodopbitie gtmairtss IPW 
uumsrous in iu It would appear, ibsrsfon, tbwt Dot ooly it tWs a 
tion o( whitci corpaidsa firoiti the materbal to the fet^ bioo^ bet also 
thdw edit aea reUiued io tha fsUd tisiues aud tarry wm thw tsrtaiu 
pubetaiioes havlog a certain inportanee as yet andefiDtd 

Few annlysss A the placenta hate beeo node, but fron these Isir U 
wpears that it has a uentral reaetiou, and that it coutaiut a large saaotat 
o) waM (uearlv 84 per ceuU), sUndiug in this particular midway betwssQ 
yeoal tissue witn 887 per eeoL of water and grey matter of the oeiwkw^ 
cortas with 80*6 per eeuc Further, of Uie matters removed by eatiaotion 
most are albwtuiaous in their nature, and only a small part is true extiaet* 
ive. It is not dear whether these albominoas sabsanees some frOm the 
mother or are formed in the placenta itaeif. As to the ashes of the alter* 
birth, there is a large amouut of f^osDboma, an sasess of soda over potash, 
end a large amount of hme. It would seem that atost of the phospborus* 
oootaiuiuff matters are eaaily extractibW with water. Ezperxments have 
been macG with eterilittd iofusious of tbt pUeenta, from which it would 
Sf^sear that the organ is not toxic in the oi'ainary seuse of the word. These 
experiment however, have been veiy few in ountber. 

Borne evidence of an indeeisive kind has of late been breogbt forwawl 
to show tliat the placenta has an Internal iscreiion which passss to tb^ 
maternal organism. In or ou the epitbdiam eoeeriog the villi clear drop* 
lets have been recognised, and have been regarded as the pjaoental secre* 
tIon on its way through tlie etfereiit vesHclsto the circuhition of the mother. 
The droplet* Imve been cousidered to be albuminoid io nature. It is, of 
course, quite coueeivable that they riipply represent dead epithelium front 
the surface of the villi. There is also ssfoe evidence that the placenta has a 
fwwer of storing up in its substance uiiueral poisons and Mrhaps toxins 
and microbes, and so of saving the fetus from their malefic mflnence. 
In this resp^ it wonld seem to resemble the liver in the adult* 
Whether or not this be the manner of its action there can bt no doubt that 
the placeuta is a protective ageucy in suteuatal life. Why it sometinies 
Bueema and sometnnes fails to protect the fetus is an enigroV yet to bp 
solved, for the easy explauation that it becomes permeable by microbes and 
toxins when its own tissues an diseased, and when more especially then 
are brnmorrham into its anbstauce, is iusufficieut At prewml we know 
not the laws that regulate placental permeability, but we know that there 
are laws. 

A moet interesting side of the nlacental activities is that ccmcemed with 
the oati fi of ^e minerals and otner substancBs wLisb pass through It at 
the different months of nregnancy. New light has been thrown on tbie 
difficult anbject recently by the chemical analysis that have been mads ti 
tbe ^tus at different ageeof intrauteriue life. Fiam thsse it Would appear 
that the transplacenUi intercbaugee vary oonaiderably with tbe of 

pregnancy. For instance, the fixation of minerals la the fetua occurs < 
chiefly in the third trimester of gestation. Thisia apseially tvuseffthe 
iron, and there woulifappear to be a stor^ op of that metal in tbe fetua 
daring the last three muothsof Aotenatal life— a fetal liypermdarodB which 
te aecQioimoied by a marked maternal liypodderosis. 

In tbs first half of preguan^ there is a great predomioanee of the soda 
over the ^taah. but in the last weeks the ^tash evidently passss ever in 
ahundanue, for in tbe fulNticue fetns the two elenisnta are prsseut in asarly 
the same aaouut—a result which is dm, no doubt, to tbs development of 
red eoipnselet and strip<^ woselo. Tbert ia little or no ineasass in the 
flxatiou of {{bosphoric arid in tbe last mootbe, but there y a srsai ioereaA 
in the time in amociatiop yriib tbs formation of phosphate of rae ; erideni^ 
]y the unboni infant doss not assimilate all its phosphate of lime ib duit 







fom. ixm Crtfc die plM^orie eoU, u nod^ ^ leettWi^ and Uien 
the lime. There ia e wy giM iacmee ift the emotint ef bt Id the fetae 
ia the UiMt mendi of ftntecMhezisteocei bet whether thle eubetaace pMe* 
m Ihreqgh the piaceDte or ie formed ia the fetoe if bj no menDf dear. 

It ii efideut, tben^ that the eobeteuees peadog throi^ the pUoaaU 
dilhr not os^ in qpaotlt^ but dao iu q^iialitj mt the dmereot ategea of 
intraatarioe Kfe. It ia erideat abo that u the fetua ba expelled preotaiure* 
1^ from the itteraa» aa happeoSi for example^ in the ioducuon of protuature 
labour, it cornea into ext^uterioe life witb^t haring experienced all the 
wiried phriiologtcal expenencea of ita intrauterine exUteoce. The loae of 
•ome 01 taeae eiperiencea ma/ be compeuaated by the new infoenoea wbidi 
come to pla^ upon the o^auiem In ita poet natal eorironniHit but it ia 
difflenlt to ima^ne Bbw otberacan be coanterbalanced. For inetanee there 
would appetf to be enough potaah in human milk to make up for the low 
•oflered Dv the infant inleariug the uterua before the great trauaferenoe 
of that Buoetance through the ^acenta took place; on the other hand, the 
quantity of iron iu the milk ia <iaite ioaufBcieut to raiae that metal to the 
amount which ia itored up in toe fetal tiaauea iu the laat three montba of 
pregoaacy. It would aeeffl, then, that among the several meane that are 
adopted to keep the prematurely bom infant in life and health almuld be 
the adaiioiatratioo of iron in some easily abeorbable form, auah aa the 
peptonate.—Jfed. Joum^ April IP, 1P(^ 
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oponeNs ON tee work. 

Dr ^t^vTOSy WrkonlMitd, to H^m ^p otkit World: ** Allow mo to oon^ratoloto 
yoM on tuminjf out o work that it Dort likely to bt otefu) than I anticipated* 

Dr. M. Pkaho, of NantoKy France^ wiitet to the author ; ** [ have first to thank 
you for the pleasure and alto the mat profit wfaleh I derive every day 
iron the reMintr of your 2}iotiott'try 0 / Mut^rta Mttdiea, I find there, better 
than anywhere else, brottuht together and condeneedy the practical indicationa 
lOHtured in Alien, Herinf, Farrm^t^n. Ac. 

Dr. PoutAB, I«oiidon : ^Hearty couxratulations on the appearance of the 
Dictiotwpt which will be an rndurio^roonaDent of your industry and thorough 
mastery of the complex requirementa (vf such work. It is a fin * thing to have 
doooy and everf one who uses the book will thank you, for it is t loiD* of 
knowledge ** 

Tk$ North Amorioan Jourtvfl of ^oiWMtwtky says : Ko other work extant 
eao begin to compare with it in its oorapletenen of preoeotation and wieelT 
pkftftea arrangefnenL The title of dictionary is well cbmeDyas one may fiad.aU 
the reffledies of which defiuitr use has been recorded in homoopaihic literature. 

ffahumahnutn Adttoeou says : ''The reader will find many of the excellhnt 
features of Jahr*e ^nn^Niea Code#, AUcn*s Bnoydof^ia, HerinK'e Omdfop 
Som^wtf and many features incorporated in the different abrio^d works. 



oere is not a snp^rfioooe word. . . . The i)tefioaanv most rtos^ resemblee 
the SympfosMa Codt£ in its general niaho*up, and it coniaiiis a large increaes In 
the auaiMr of remediee, while some of the featnrei that go to mSko the Oodtm 
nntrustworth^ have^.b^ eKininated in thie new bidder for public fuvour. It wilt 
occupy a distinotive place in the library of every materia medica student.** 
CWeaMi Journal o/MicUeino (Oct* 1901 k Blarch 190^) says : *' The work la 
mere thaa a dictionary. It is an fncyclopwdia. Every avails! eeooroa ofinfor- 
madon hu been utilised. The work now eonplated gives out aehool a hfcteria 
Medina in which all known remedtea are presented on a nniform, exbwtlve 

each 
cue 

proveo. we can confidently pronoonoe it to be a safe and relUblo 

igaadeat andiht p rwgt ltio aef. 

The JDsatseaafw* U hot only 4 work of Mhrenoe tpfit fbr dklly f(udy» aad no 
praetltioner should be without H. 

THE HOM<20PAT1AC PUSt^LIW ^OltPAHV, IS, VTiawicK Un. 

LoupmVi E.C« 




p^ai fMtf, bsaldgi aa tatrodaotor^ destnptiou, dimt, and analysis of 
ren^fp a working lehema contaiung tfan cream or Its pathogenesis, in 
It has ioefl proved We can confidentlj pronounoe it to be a safe and re 
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THE KING.EMPEBOR^S ILLNESS. 

Kiho Edwa&d VII. ascended tbe throne on Jannaiy i$, 1901x on 
tBe death of hie tnotber, Victoria the great and the goad, the 
nobleet woman that not on I; held material eway over the migbti- 
eat empire in the world, bat wae literally enthroned daring her 
long reign on the hearta of the millions that people that *taat em¬ 
pire. Hia Majesty was to have been formally and solemnly crown¬ 
ed on the 86th of this month (Jnne), bnt an attack of illness whidi 
might, in our bumble opinion, have been averted if ho had paid but 
the slightest attention to self, has upset all human calculation, 
and proclaimed with a terrible emphasis the truth which has been 
rnling the destiny of the human race since its creation, but which 
is so often disregarded and forgotten*»“Maii proposeth, but Qoi 
disposeth.^^ Perhaps it was right that such a chastening should 
come ftom on high on a nation that had become but too fioshed 
and elated with joy at the material suooess that has followed a 
prolonged and sangninary conflict with another nation. We look 
upon thia zs a special act of menyr and grace to that qation 
which we believe have yet long to falA'a beneficent destiny in 
the world under the guidance and ruling at Providence* 

The illness of our sovereign has been diagnosed Jjy the best 
physicians and surgeons of England as Perityphlitis, and the 
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diflgDons Iisa been oonfirmed b/ the mult of the enr^cal open- 
tioD that bM been performed. A la^ abeoeu in the right 
iliac region haa been evacuated, aud to the great rqoicing of his 
subjecta Hie M^jeatj’a condition has been progressing veiy 
satisfactorily since. The temperatnre has come down to normal, 
appetite baa improved, nooririiment is being taken and tolerated, 
strength is increasing in proportion, and what is of the greatest 
importance and is a sure sign of approaching convalescence is, 
that His Mqesty is cheerful and in good spirits, and is able to 
fteqoently see and speak to the Queen and the Frinoe of 
Wales. Nothing can be a more welcome news than this, and 
we have no doubt hia medical attendants will take every pre* 
caution to avert a relapse. The disease is a serious and treacher¬ 
ous one, and the slightest irregohirity may ondo what baa so far 
been so successfully achieved. 

It must not be forgotten that Hia Majesty bad, at the end of 
1871, suffered serioualy from typhoid fever, and the cceonm and 
tiie appendix might have been permanently weakened thereby, and 
knows but that the present illnesa may not be a remote oon- 
MqoeBce of the illneas of over thirty years ago F We should 
rejoice over the satisfactory progress the Royal patient, under the 
blesung of Ood, is making; bat we should not allow it to blind 
pa to Uie untoward poesibiliries that may develop from the 
fUgbteet error. We are led to this remark from the perusal of a 
telegram that has come to this country, in which, from the 
expectation of rapid recovery, the hope is being already enter¬ 
tained that the Coronotion may be held so early as the n ^ i d dlc 
of August The ceremonies attending the coronation are of too 
arduons and fatiguing a nature to be borne with impunity imme¬ 
diately after couvalescenoe from an illness of such gravity. 

If the disease is not, as we hope, more than Fm-typfalitia, 
that is, inflammation of only the peritoneal lining of the ocseani 
and appendix and the adjacent oeltular tisanes, without involving 
those parts of the large intestine, then the convalescence that 
has already so happily commenced will lead to rapid recoveiy, 
^t ^ia shonld not tempt ^is Majesty's medical advisers to 
allow him to be subjected to any function that is «*l c qiat cd 
a severe strain ujxm bis physical and mental energies. 
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THERAPEUTICS AS A SCIENCE. 

XI. 

(Coaiimaai from Vol. xii, No. 6, p. 187.) 
LlXITmONS or TH8 SciSVCK. 


Wb have ooatidered the limitations of Therapeattoe from the 
point of view of Disease. We have now t) consider the limita¬ 
tions of the Setenee from the point of view of drags. It will have 
been seen that we have taken diseases as ordinarily nnderstood, 
and accidents and poisoninga which give rise to diseases, under the 
same category. We have done so under the persnasion that the 
eo-called diseases proper or natural diseases are bat the resnlts 
of accidents or of poisonings or of both, not obvious indeed, but 
. traceable to either on minute investigation. From the point of 
view of diseases there u an irredncible minimum of the limitations 


of therapeutics which cannot under any circumstaooes be bridged 
over, even with the most perfect armamentaria of drugs, ud 
which therefore must be looked upon as absolute. 

It is otlierwise with the limitations that we have to oomtder 


from the point of view of drugs. Here the limitations are in* 
dtacible with every advance in pharmaco-dynaraics, or of the 
knowledge of the effects of drugs on healthy and diseased orgsm- 
isms. Diseases or abnormal conditions of the organism may be 
said to be practically innumerable. Not only do old diseases 
appear in their original forms hut they appear also iu endless new 
forms from change of the circamstances which enter into tiieir 
causation ; and new diseases are contianally arising from changes 
in modss of life with advancing or retrogressing civili»tion. To 
meet these endless varieties and species of diseases we have innn- 
merable sabstacces in the inorganic and oigauic kingdoms which 
are either absolately not food or act more as distnrbers of health 
than as nonrishers of the body. These enhstances have to be 
discovered and their effects on the onanism have to be carefully 
noted, before the diseases, of which th^ are remedial agents, can 
be tmly cured. 

In the>consideration of this subject it is vrell to aay jn the 
beginning that we exolnde those diseases whidi can he reonvered 
from by the adoption of snitable hygieuie measnres and that we 
take in only those diseases which cannot be cure4 by hygienic 
measures alone but require in addition the administrutiou of 
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drnga. We.do not ttsp te duooM tb« qtmtkm wtisther diMatM 
vhioh hygiene can remove cannot be removed by drugs abo, nor 
tbe reverse question whether dbeeses wbicb die andoobtedly cored 
by drugs cannot ako be cored by attentioo to hygiene. We 
assume that eaeh has its province whidr be enoroadied 

i^Km by the other. 

The discovery of drugs as remedial agents cannot, in tbe 
figure of things, be effected all at once. It mast necessarily be 
a slew process, especially if we remember that that discovery can 
only be made by provings on healthy human beings. Hence, 
though each addition to it makes tbe materia medicamonaod 
more complete and perfect, abeolute completeness and perfeotioD' 
can never be attained; and therefore at all times tbe nnmber of 
drags for the cure of diseases moat be short of the actual namber 
aeoessary. This fact imposes upon therapeutics limitations 
•iwbaofa'for tbe time .being is absolute, but which can be narrowed 
farther and farther as fresh drugs are discovered. 

This limitation is especially observable in the application of 
homceopathie therapeutics, for one of its fnndamental doctrines 
is that tbe action of every medicine differs from that of otheiil', 
cr as Habnemana folly and clearly pomted out in sections IIS 

119 of tbe Organon: “ Every medicine exbibite peciriiar 
wotiimB on tbe human frame, which are not produced in exactly 
the same mmiuer by aoy other medicinal substance of a different 
idad. As certainly as every species of plant differs in its exter* 
nsl f<wm, mode of life and growrii, in ite taste and smell from 
every other species and genus of plant, as certainly as every 
mineral and salt differs from all others, in its external as well as 
in its internal physical and chemical properties, so oestainly do 
they all differ and diverge among themselves in their psthogeoe* 
tic—consequently also in. their therapeutic—effects.- Bach of 
these substances produces alterations in the health of human 
botogs in a peculiar, different, yet determinate manner, so ae to 
preclude the possibility of confounding one with the other." So 
that “.there can be, in a medicinal point of view, no equivalent 
tMoediee whatever, no »un^ate$.*‘ In other words, what is curable 
by Aoonitc cannot be cored by Belladoona or any other remedy, 
vrtkrti is curable by Bryonia canoot be cored by Rhus cr any 
otiMr tsBiedy, and BO on, and N on. 
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Hidiqemion fal^ aware of this luaitationof 'hoiiKeeptotJiie 

tiimpeaticB. " It ooaMtimee happeoBj" says be (Orfanoa $162), 
"otoinff to iho moderaie ««flid«r i^mtdiemeiyei kuomt leiik fetpeei 
to ikeirtruo, part action', that but a portion oi the syoiptomaof'tike 
dbeaae under treatment an to be met with in the liit of aymp* 
tome of the most apprcFpriate medioine, conse^ently this imperfect 
morbific agent maet be employed for. lack of a more perfect one." 
And he warns us in the next section not to ^pect from tbs 
medicine a complete, nntroubled cnre, ** for during ite use some 
symptoms appear which were not previously obserrable in the 
disease, (and which are) accessory symptoms of the not perfisetly 
appropriate remedy. This doee by no means," he goes on, 
"prevent a eonetderable part of the disease (the symptoms of 
.the disease that resemble those of the medicine) from beingeradw 
oated \fy this medicine, thereby eatablishing a &ir comoenoe- 
ment of the care, but sUll this does not tBke,p}aoe without those 
accesaory symptoms, which are, however, always moderate when 
the dose of the medioiuc is sufficiently miuote." 


In the absence of a full and complete materia medics tbs 
Ibove is the only possible mode of procedure that can be adopted 
in order to treat particular cases; but it must be admitted t h a t 
this is more of the nature of tinkeriog, however unavoidaUe, 
sod that this is not the kind of therapensis which the strict fhlfil* 
ment of the homoeopathic law demands. It is not always, how¬ 
ever, as Hahnemann asserts, that "the aoeessoiy symptoms 
the not perfectly appropriate temedy " ate moderate when ite 
dose is sufficiently minute. Our experience goes the other way. 
The very minuteness or fineness of the dose makes the aetion 
mote penetrating, and the aooeesory symptoms developed in the 
diseased and therefore nnusually sensitive organism may be the 
symptoms of a graver disease than tbe one for which the remedy 
has been administered. 


W« do not say that snoh untoward development of oases does 
invariably follow the administration of remedies net strictly 
^propriatej but the fact such development sometinteejteking 
place should make it a matter for serioaa oonsideratibii by the 
phyttoiaD whether be afaould not wait and watch tbe-Batumi 
deveh^ment of the cases before he should hasten* to do • toing 
vriiidi it would not be in his power to undo.- We' koow’that 
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pi^antti and thair Friends nstanlly become impatient and elain> 
oTons for medicine, Imt that ebooid never tempt the physician to 
lose his patience. In such cases pions frauds in the shape of 
administration of placebos may be allowable. And it will be 
found timt positive certainty, if not attainable at the first, would be 
so at tlie second or third visit, and that patients woald be the better 
rather than the worse for avoiding all haste in their treatment. 
People should be made to understand that the advice of doctors 
M more valuable than their drugs, and if they can be so educated 
tbegr will not expect some medicine at every visit of the doctor. 

It may he argued that if the practitioner hes to look to the 
atrict fnlfilment of the law of rimilars, he will have to wait and 
watoh indefinitely before he can administer a ringle remedy 
for any case. ''For," as Hahnemann himself has observed, 
which he could not fail to do, "it is next to impossible that medicine 
and disease should cover one another symptomatically as exactly 
as two triangles with equal eidee and equal angles." Increased 
experience enabled Hahnemann to get over this difiiculty. He 
fbnnd that even "the sm^l number of homceopathic symptome 
present in the best selected medretne is no obstacle to the cure In 
cases inhere tketefew medicinal tympUme are ehiefiy cf a« vnoom^ 
mon hind and eueh at are petmUarly dittinclive (cbaracteriatio) 
tf ike diteate i ^e care takes place under such oircumstanoes 
without any particnlar disturbance" {Organon § 164). The 
same experience taught him < " If, however, among the symptome 
of the remedy selected, there be none that accurately resemble 
the distinctive (oharacteristio), peculiar, uncommon symptoms of 
the case of disease, and if the remedy correspond to the disease 
only in the general, vaguely described, indefiuite states (nausea, 
debility, be^ohe, and so forth), and if there be among the 
known medimnee none more homceopatbieally appropriate, in that 
ease the pfayrician cannot promiee himself any immediate favor¬ 
able result from the employmeut of this nnhomceopathie medi> 
cine." ($165) 

Eveik with thie modified de^nition of the similia the limita* 
ti<nu..of the Science of'Therapeutics based upon it are not 
reduced For no two drugs will produce the same oharacteristie 
pathsgenetio ^effects; and therefore a particular disesie wiU 
r wa ia uucursd so long as the drug, capable of producing a 
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nmilu diseaied condition with all it* obaractemtioB, baa not 
been disoovered. Tl>e ^physician, with the known remedietj 
may tinker on, bnt will never t>e able to effect a true care. 

(To he 

“HOMCEOPATHT 18 AT LAST WAKING UP." 

The dawn of the nineteenth century snw tl?e birth of Homoeo* 
pathy, the true science of therapeatics. For nearly the first half 
of tlM century it was chiefly under the nursing o^its accoucheur* 
the immortal Hahnemann, though o&ers, who saw the diviue 
origin of the Science and became his disciples, helped its develop* 
ment and growth. After the death of Hahnemann the science bos 
been under the sole care of his disciples and of the disciples of the 
disciples. The history of Homceopathy has been a most interest* 
ing and instructive bietory like the history of the other tme 
Boienoee the light of which has revealed the ngly features of the 
false sciences which had taken possession of the homan mind. It 
ii a history of the conflict of vested interests with truth, in which 
the darkest and most ignohle passions were arrayed on one std^ 
Md the brightest and noblest sentiments and the undying hero* 
ism of martyrdom were arrayed on the other. It is a history 
which hears testimony to the greatness of truth and its power of 
Bohieving triumph in the end. But it is a history which shows 
also the tenacity of error and the perverse persistency of the 
human mind to oliug to it ib spite of oonviotion, when it bolster^ 
Qp fUse dignity and maintains the sonrces of sordid gain even 
though it be at the expense of human life. 

The dawn of the twentieth century finds Homceopathy fully 
a oentuiy old, of quite healthy and sturdy growth, and with a 
reoord of brilliant aohievements io the most important' depart* 
meat of human onncern,—health, but still unrecognised by 
Governments and Universities dependent upon Governments. 
It is true that in tiie United States of Araerioa Homceopathy has 
made progress, and has got a footing, such as it has no where else, 
not even fn tiie land of its birUi. It has Uiere got about fifteen 
tirousand pitetitiosera. It is recognized by some of the individual 
States, and it' has got its own universities, oolleges, hospitals, 
asylums, societies, ka. But still it is not reoo^ised by the 
United States as a Goverument The old school still dominates 
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voiee in ieg^lation for the regulation of the medicd eervieea 
in the tray tod the ntvy, and etate^aided inrtitataone. . 

The American lostitnte of Homceopathy, the oldest medical 
organization thongfa it is essentially an organization of the ne«r 
school, has, at its last annual meeting in Jane 1901, iasugarated 
a movement to obtain or rather exact from the United States 
Goveniment official roeognition of Homceopathy. Dr. A. B. 
Norton, of oph^almolc^io fame, in his presidential Address, thus 
spoke in favor of the claim of recognition : 

''The present is the most auspidoos day for Homceopathy. 
With the dawn of the new century it b^ns au epoch-making 
period. What shall the record be ? That depends upon tlie men 
and tlie women of this association. When my successor, one 
hundred years from oow,present« the record of Homceopathy and of 
Uits society, it will be one unparalleled in the history of medioins. 
He will report that within the 6rst quarter of the present oentory' 
Honunopathy was admitted on equal terms with allopathy in the 
service of the army and navy of the United States, and that its 
record has been such that two-thirds of the medical service is iu; 
the hands of the Homoeopathic School. 

"'!l%e battle to secure this reoc^^tion and standing will he % 
hard«&ught one, and it will last for many yean. The eontest 
we believe most be commenced and'kept up year after year-until, 
it is won. The grounds on which out' claims shall be based ate 
that Hotaceppathy is recognized by law equally with allopathy^ 
That the army and navy are supported by public taxation. Thitr 
prtrons of Homceopathy pay a large portion of this tax. That 
the first principle of a free government is that there shall be nO' 
ti^AtioD withc^nt representation. That therefore we are entitled' 
by equal rights to a proportionate representation cm the medioal'. 
service the army and navy on the basis of taxation, as the 
ratio of the taxes paul by adherents of Homceopathy to tbosei 
paid by our old sohool friends. ’This contention shonld bs aop«> 
ported by statistics showing tiiat^members of the army find navy. 
setwM ace belisv«s in the Homceopatbio practice, and 'the> 
lll^■alll■t should be made that they are entitled to the 
Mstmeni they desire. Othm statistios should show that' oor 
gndttklM are equally eduoatsd'ia the ceqairsineBtsof tius ssrvMe 
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andthatoor treatment of these diseases is equallj or . more 
sncceesfnh 

The position of health officer in every tovroj country and 
stat^in the Union must be as readily obtainable by graduates of 
Homoeopathic coU^ea as of the old sobool colleges* Life in¬ 
surance companies must be taught to make no discrimination on 
aooouAt of his school of medicine against any applicant for the 
position of medical examiner for any company. We must insist 
upon and receive cur rights in every State in the way of equal 
representation on all boards of medical examine^ and a propor¬ 
tionate representation iu all State hospitals^ asylums, &o. Our 
legislatures must be made to nnderstaud that no medical legisla¬ 
tion can be enacted without confereuee and endorsement by the 
representatives of our school/' 

A similar movement has begun in England. Three months 
after the annual meeting of the American Institute of Homoeo¬ 
pathy, that is, in October 1901, at the first meeting of the 
oession 1901-1902 of the British Homceopatbic Society, Dr* 
Burford in his masterly presidential address set forth in clear 
and forcible language whut the polity and policy of Homceopathy 
should be in the present day, for its systematic expansion which 
is a duty we owe to mankiud* This can only bo effected by the 
education of the laity, by the enlightenment of the profession, 
dtfd by the expansion of our own o^uization. For the attain¬ 
ment of the first object the distribution of popular expositions 
of homoBopathy, as in the Homcepathic League Tracts and Dr. 
Burnett's Filty Reasons for being a Homesopath,'^ would, he 
thinks, be enough* For the attainment of the second object, 
that is, for the removal of the widespread abysmal ignoranoe on 
the part of the Frofessioa of the actual principles and practice of* 
Homceopathy, Dr. Burford could scarcely wish any more effect¬ 
ive plan than that a copy of Tracts or Huj/iet* PAarmaco^ 

dynamics should be systematically supplied to every recent 
graduate." For is at the plastic period ^f life, before 
hostages have been given to fortune, that the choice betweeu the 
two paths has to be made." And to check the much uuethical 
stealing of our thunder he would wish each medical library 
throughout the kingdom had a copy of Clarke's Materia Mediea. 

Dv« Burford was not sanguine of considerably iiiflueaciog so 
conservative a body as the profession at large by argumentative 
methods." Tiieir ignorance is invincible and they cannot he 
convinced/ but they can be enbdufd and compelled to g^ve up 
tbeir policy of bad manners and suphroilious superiority," by 
the only ^^most potent force which lies, and will lie, in the securing 
of a fair recognition by the State; in the chartered right to 
educate and examiue in our doctrine and practice^ and in the 
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iBitftent removal of the bloolnide which exclndee qb from military 
and oaval appointmeDte^ Govemiseiit CoDimiBsion workj the ad» 
viaory State poete^ or any poblic doty for which onr members may 
be severally But HomoBopatby has not made the piogress 
ftod acquired the status in Bogland that it has in Americai aud 
therefore its orginiutioa ne^s expansion in order to be able 
to plead its cause with oonvioeing etatistics before the people and 
the Government. ^ 

l^ia expaniiion should consist in making provision fc^teachiug 
which does nob^ist, for drug^proviug which has been long in 
abeyance, for adequate development aud malHplication of our 
hospitals which ore the only outward and visible signs of our 
system, for we must never forget that Homoeopathy is what 
our hospitals practically make it, and for original research, which 
has not yet beeu undertaken, but wliich is necessary to show our 
capacity for scieutiiic work. All these will require large sums 
cf money to be fully aud sdequately onrried out. Where is 
the money to come from f Whereas the old school has almost 
imperial revenues, the new school has yet none. Of the former, 
^*each teaching centre/^ says Dr. Burford, apart from 
students^ fees, has an endowment, in some instauces rivalling 
nearly the taxation of a Province in magnitude. Each of the 
sxafniuiog bodies, and all that appertaius to tliem, as museums, 
libraries, laboratories, endowed lectureships, each is a focus \>f 
wealth which supplies for us an insistent moral. Over and above 
these such substantial subsidies as Colonial expeditions, the sti« 
mulus of high Professional lectureships in accordance with the 
wishes—and wills—of pious founders—these add to the solid 
fiuancial positions which many a great mercantile iustitution 
*might envy." 

It is impossible all at once to compete with the old school in 
the matter of financial resources, but we must begin or we shall 
never be able to command auy. A policy of expectation," 
said Dr. Burford, ^^tliat tlie great world of its own initiative will 
one day suddenly acclaim our merits—this is a policy of drift 
and will neither achieve nor deserve success. I hold it disloyal 
to the faith that is in us that we should be content with any 
subordinate sphere of influence in public life, or acquiesce in any 
ignoring of our professional status/^ He therefore proposed the 
iustitatioD of a ^'Twentieth Century Fund," which for our needs 
may be auy amount, but for the present may be limited to 

The result of this powerful aud inspiriting appeal was the 
IdeetiQg held on April 26, 1902 of which we have giveu a full 
ntport under our Oleaninf$. The Hall of the Stationers^ Com* 
pimy, which was lent by Mr. Alderman Truscott and tiie Court 
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of the Company^ we leemi qmte filled wiUi a very represen* 
lative QirdieDce. As our readers will see the speeches ddivered 
were excellent atid stirrio;^ Dr. Burdford's here Bgn\n being 
particularly so. Dr. Clarke reminded the meeting that be bad 
no belief in the power of abstract rightSi as having enjoyed 
them for the last lUO years they had made no headway. The 
speeches must have b^n very persuaeivej for before the meeting 
closed the Secretary appoints by it was^ able to announce 
that the sum subscribed on the spot was a thousand pounds* 
So we seOi as Alderman Tniscott said at the^eeting, that 
Homoeopathy was waking up in England. We need hardly 
say that we wish the movement every success* 

A SKETCH OP THE LIFE AND WORK OP 
THE LATE DR. RICHARD HUGHES. 

By R. E. DuuQBOf, M.D. 

Tlie sudden and unexpected death of Dr. Richard Hughes will 
cause a painful sense of bereavement (o all the followers of 
Halmetnafin throughout the civilized world! There was none 
comparable to him as an exponent of hommopathy, no works on 
its practice which have had such an abiding reputation and utility 
as biS) no* treatise on that hed*rock of homceopathy, the Materia 
Hedica, which can rival his wonderful CyclopsKlia. His fame 
is not confined to Britain. Wherever homoeopathy is practised 
his name is a household word, his books are the valued guides of 
the practitioners, his services to the scieutific development of 
bomceopsthy are acknowledged* 

Dr. Hughes was fortunate at the commencement of his homceo- 
patbio career in Brighton, in gaining the friendship and corn** 
pauiouship of Dr. Henry Madden, one of the clearest headed and 
ablest of the pioneers of boinosopnthy in this country. In asso* 
ciation with him, he published in the BrilM Journal llomao^ 
fothy some valuable studies of several of the most important 
medicines* His first great work, A Manual of TkeraptvAict 
according to the Method Hahnemann^ is still the beat of guides 
to bomceopatbic practice. When he died he had not completed 
the correction of the last sheets of a new edition, almost entirely 
re-written, of this work ^ it will be published in a few weekk 
His Pkarmaeoilifnantici is and probably will long remain the best 
standard work on our medicines. The originality of its design 
and the thoroughness of its execution ai*e alike conspicuoiy. It 
is indispensable to the practitioner, and it is the most excellent 
work we can place in the hands of enquirers into the bomceopathio 
system of medicine. The vogue it has obtained in all English- 
speaking countries, and by its trauslation in life continent of 
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’Enro/pe, demooitrates the high e8tlcoatio& in which it is held by 
Hahnemann^s followers 6Terywhere« 

Bat Dr. Hagbes wae not content with prodacrng works on 
hoBQCdopathic practice* He felt that if bomceopath j was to make 
progreee, and secure the approval of acientifio minda^ the records 
of the effects of medicines as shown m their provings^ must be 
presented in a soientifio form> not jumbled anoonnectedly tc^ther 
in the usual schema formj in which it is impossible to discover 
the real morbid picture of the medicinal disease developed in each 
prover in the Qalural order of their occurrence and their oonnea^ 
ion with one another* This oould only be done by giving the 
diary of each prover separately^ so that it could be studied at a 
true picture of the artificially-produced medicinal disease* This 
work, the conception and execution of which is entirely his own 
^for the contribudons of Dr* Dake^ wliose name is associated 
with his on the title page, were insiiir^ifieant if not absolutely oil 
^is known to us ail as Tie C^elcpadia of Drug Daihogeneeg^ and 
is in four large octavo volumes* A Repertory to the pathogen* 
eses in these volumes, and including those of the m^icines in 
Hahnemaun^s Materia Medica Pura and Chronic Dieeaeee forms 
an extra volume, the sole work of Dr* Hughes* 

But these works are by no means all we owe to the inexbaust* 
ible industry of our departed colleague* He joined the editorial 
staff of the Brilieh Journal of UovKBopatky in 1868, andcontini^ 
in it till its cessation in 1884, contributing many original papers 
and careful and generally appreciative reviews of many of the 
homcBopatbic works publish^ during that period* When the 
Bridsb Homoeopathic Society resolved to publish a quarterly 
periodical of their owu^their AnnaU^ which used to be published 
irregularly, having ceased to appear—Dr. Hughes was requested 
to undertake the editing of it* He readily consented, and the 
members of the Society will gratefully acknowledge how well 
be has executed hia self-imposed task, which was very diff^erent 
from the editorial work of the Britiek JoHfnal, as it is solely 
occupied by papers read in the Society and its provincial branches, 
and the discuesions thereoo, together with a summary of the 
cases reported in foreign homceopathic periodicals, and excludes 
leading editorial articles and reviews, the chief and pleasantest 
labour of the quarterly be formerly edited. He continued 
throughout bis whole career to contiibute original articles of 
great value to the bomcBopathic periodicals both here and in 
America. 

In 1881 he delivered* the second Hahnemaunian oration, 
^^Hahnemann as a Medical Philosopher,^' which was much admir¬ 
ed* When the School of Homceopathy, in oonnexioo with the 
London Homoeopathic Hospital, commenced teaching, he was 
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appointed to the post of Lecturer on Materia Mediea. Some of 
Ins lectures Lave appeared in this journal; they deserve to he 
collected and published in a separate work. 

But the untiring activity and devotion to homceopathj of Dr# 
Hughes was not confined to writing books of inestimable value, 
to editorial function, or to delivering lectures. He was, if not the 
absolute inventor, at least the indefatigable organiser of the 
International Homceopathio Congresses, Vbich at five years' 
interval brought together zealous homoeopatlis from all parts of 
the world. His position as Permanent General Secretary 
these Congresses entailed on him immenee labour, which be 
underwent with admii^able patience and skill. The International 
Congress of 1886 afforded a conspicaoua example of Dr. Hugheses 
courage, tact, and resourcefulness. The preceding Congress of 
1881 hsid decided that the next meeting should take place at 
Brussels, which was considered to be a most convenient locality 
for the majority of British, Continental, American, and Colcmitu 
practitioners who might be expected to attend. The Belgian 
repi'eseiitatives, through their leading colleague, Dr. Martiny, 
accepted the duty of making the arrangements for the meeting of 
the Congress at Brussels ^'avec empreitemenl/* But shortly be* 
fore the date fixed for the Congress, at the eleventh hour so to 
speak, Dr. Martiny issued a circular stating that the Congress 
^uld not be held at Brussels, nomiuolly because he bad not 
received a sufficient number of adhesions to the plan, or an 
adequate supply of papers to be read at the meeting, more likely 
because he was afraid of the trouble it would give him. Though 
Dr. Hughes ofiered to make all tixe needful arrangements, the 
Belgians declined to accept lus offer. The Belgians were deter* 
mined that no Congress should be held on their sacred soil 
About the same time an article appeared in the chief GaroMin 
homceopathic periodical deprecating the holding of an Inter* 
national Congress in Belgium or Germany, as it would interfere 
with the annual meeting of their own Central Society *a 
mere parochial affair. Dr. Hughes, though no doubt annoyed, 
was not disconcerted or dismayed by this unexpected and nu* 
reasonable conduct of his Belgian oolleagues. He immediately 
made arrangements for holding the Congress at Basel, in Switzer¬ 
land, and with the hearty co-operation of some of the Swiss 
homceopathists, the Congress proved a great success. It is 
intei'osting to observe that several Belgian and German bommo- 
patbiste ottended the Congress, showing that all did nqt share 
the hostility to an International Confess displayed by tl^osd of 
their countrymen who professed to speak in their name. 

In bis capacity of permanent secretary. Dr. Hughes attended 
and was mainly iusLrumental to the snecees of dll the Interna- 
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tk>ml CoDgresset* In whatever part of the world they wero 
held, he made a point of being present. Twice he eros^ the 
Atlantic when the Congress was in the United St&tee» and he 
never failed to attend meetings in France* Suoh devotion 
to tlie cause, entailing great personal iiiooiiveoience, inezhauati* 
ble patience, rare iiotf and inteUigent labour, eotomande oar 
pTofoondeat admiration* What future International Congressea 
will be without the presence and organizing talent of their tactful 
and ever courteous permanent secretary, we do not like to con¬ 
template. Nowhere are Dr. Hugheses services to homceopathy 
more appreciated than in tlie United States. In 1684, not a 
Congress year, the Boston University School of Medicine invited 
him to deliver a conrse of lectures. These lectures were publish¬ 
ed in America under the title. Tie KnonUdge of the Phpieian^ 
one of the most fascinating and at the same time instnictive 
books on medical subjects ever written hy a )physician. A society 
was estabiished iu Boston under the name of The Hughes 
Club,^^ having for its object the study end proving of medicines, 
a volume of which has l^ii published giviug an excellent proving 
and arrangement of the pathogenetic effects of Oelsemium. 

It is not until we have lost him that we can adequately realize 
what a great power Dr. Hnghes was in the world of liomcBopathy. 
His books we read and avail ourselves of in our daily practice, 
hardly conscious of the toil and research be had expended oM 
them, and hardly considering how potent they have been in itiflu- 
snciog for good the present position of homceopathy in Britain* 
This is owing to their eminently scientific and practical character, 
their well-reasoned defence of the tberapentic rule we hold, their 
masterly advocacy of the application of scientific methods and, 
1 might almost say, of common sense to the practice of homceo¬ 
pathy, their convincing refutation of the extravagant doctrines 
of some of the most self-asserting and self-sufficient professed 
adhereuts of Hahnemann, their persistent advocacy of the abso¬ 
lute necessity of tracing the pa^ogeneses in our Materia Medica 
to their source, and of eliminating from our Materia Medica all 
records of morbific action which have no better authority than 
the observation of symptoms occoring or disappearing during the 
treatment of disease. 

Dr* Hughes was an admirable speaker. There was always 
about hie utterances an evidence of knowledge, conviction, and 
earnestness. He knew so thoroughly the subjects he spoke about 
that it.was always a pleasure ^to hear him. His facts were so 
oorrect, his illostrations sO'apt, bis arguments so acute, and his 
judgments so sound, that the impressioo often left was that after 
lie bad spoken there was nothing more to be said. The British 
UomcBopathic Society and the Anuoal British Congmss, whose 
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foeetin^ he rarely failed to attend^ Ihongh they almya involved 
a long jbnraey to and fro> will aadly miss his accnstomed preeenoe 
and his edifying remarks. Bis mantier of speech was always 
modest and never diotatoriah When he differs from the antbor 
ot' a paper, he expressed his dissent almost apologetieallyi and 
gave bis opponent so moeh credit for the points on whioh he 
agre^ wi^ him, that his observations oonld not give offence^ 
Be had promised a paper on ^^Homceopafhy among the AUo* 

S atbe,'' for the next Annual Congress to be held in London in 
uly. 

sut like all men who freely express their matured opinions 
on controversial subjects, he had his detractors on both sides of 
the Atlantic among some who cannot bring themselves to avail 
tliemselves of the aeusihle plan of agreeing to differ on points of 
opinion as distinguished from matters of fact. His earnest 
efforts to obtain for homceopatity the only sure basis of a pnre 
Materia Medico, a real recoil of the pathogenetic effects of drugs, 
uncontaminated by admixture with the more than doubtful 
symptoms appearing or disappearing in patients under treatment 
gave mortal offence to the advocates for the retention and addi¬ 
tion of these impure symptoms* And yet Hughes's views on this 
subject were not novel ; they are even to be found in Hahuo- 
mann's own works, ilioiigh he did not always act on them him* 
Our departed friend's wise and thoughtful advocacy of 
what he and mauy others believed to be a more scientific preeen« 
tatioQ of the morbid pictures developed in the individual provings 
of medicines, in their natural order, sequence and connections, 
his well-considered objections to their dislocation and coufusion 
in an artidcial schema, were regarded as :i sort of najuiS 
against Hahnemann himself, and excited the wrath of the advol 
cates of the bad old plan, who attacked him with a bitterness and 
unfairness singularly out of place in a scientific discussiou* But 

Ntm TOffwniam di far, ma ffuarda $ pa$$<L 
As a controversialist Dr* Hughes was singularly amiable* 
While defending his own opinions and opposing those of others 
he was always courteous, and seemed to have more pleasure in 
discovering points of accord than of disagreement witli his oppo¬ 
nent. He appeared always to see the good there was in others, 

*'Vid6 Qrganonf 1 .142: ho« some sjDDioms of the simple medicine 

emploved for * curetive purpMe con be distinruuhed amongst the ijmptOBS of 
the original mnUdj, even In diieaeee, sepeciidlj those of a chronic cnaraeter 
tbnt usually remain Qnaltered, tea iubjecce appertaining to the hijrfaer art of 

i ndraent, an^moet be left exoloeirely to mastore in obeerration.'* Undoubted- 
y Uahnemana did not mean to include under the title ^masters in observation,*’ 
me Dicks, Toma, and Harrys, wbo seek to introduce into the Materia Medina 
the lyiDptons they suppose their medician hare produced or cured in patieDte 
of all lorte. * 
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md to he blind to tboir fltnlts* In his fnqaent disoossionsj 
(mlly und in writing, be avoided everything like irony and 
earcasiD^ and be never ascribed anwortby motivee to bis oppo* 
Bents for the opinions held or the acts done by them. ^ 

Dr. Hughes xrea a many •aided man. Whilst we knew him as 
an exceptionally well read and able practitioner^ a skilled diag- 
Doetician and pathologist, an enthusiMtic hom<BOpathist Whose 
whole life seemed to De devoted to the acientiiic development and 
propagation of bommopatby ; to others he was the honoui'od and 
beloved pastor of a oh arch in which on retiring from practioe^ 
abont two years ago, he was appointed to a high office, and in 
connexion with which be published some greatly ^teemed works. 
He had a large acquaintance with the best literature of ancient 
and modern times, and he possessed a thorongh knowledge and 
no mean skill in music. But he never made any ostontatious 
display of his many accomplishments, and of those who knew 
him as a physician few were aware that he was anything else. 
Hs was like a diamond with many fuoets, those wbo saw only one 
facet imagined that all the lustre of the jewel was there, and 
never knew that there were other facets shining with equal brilli¬ 
ance on others, thongh unseen and unsuspected by them. 

He was suddenly struck down by heart syncope, far from 
borne, in Dubliu, on the 2Dd April, at the comparatively early 
age of sixty-five, while still at the height of his mental poweiB 
and apparently in perfect health ; not too soon for his fame, for 
that was alrsMy secured, but too soon for his friends, for whom 
his loss is irreparable, and too soon for bommopathy, which will 
greatly miss his invaluable services. We buried him in the 
lovely village of Albury, amid the beautiful scenery be loved so 
^11, on the loth of April, by a noteworthy coincidence, the 
anniversary of the birth of the great Reformer of Medicine, whose 
most able disciple and interpreter be was. It is a strange irony 
of fate that I should be writing an obituary notice of my friend 
so much my junior, when according to all natural expectation our 
parts should have been reversed. 1 can truly say 

He was a man, take him for all in all, 

1 shall not look upon hisJika again I 

The members of the growing school of medidue he eo powerfully 
helped to grow, may well ask: 

Quando vUhth inveniet parwn f 

•^ilonthly IIomascpaiMc Jlevienf, May 190i. 
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EDITOR’S NOTES. 

Intestinal Obstrnetion in I^abonr: Fatal Perforation.. 

% 

Champetier dd Ribes and Daniel (Comptes ttendut de 2a Soc. 
tfOMA. d4 Qyn, ei d6 PcdiaL de Parie, December^ 1901) BUToa ap tlie 
Utemtiire of intestinad obatraction in labour, ^at of a score of cases 
the causa of ti\e ohstmctioTi was independent of the labour in ell but 
two. Vinaf, Oottsclieid, and Spencer Wells have reported coses 
where tliere was a dti'oct i-elation. De Ribes and I^oiiiel’s case was 
in a laiindi'ess aged 3L She had undergone tliree years eai'lier ao 
c[ioratiou for tubal pr^^aney, and becoming pregnant on this occasion 
ehe cnterefl hospital befoi'e term, as advised when she recovered from 
tlie operation. Ton days after admusion the uterine contractiona 
began ; within a few minutes the patient was seised with a violent 
INun of another kind in the left side of the abdomen. The tempera¬ 
ture was 101^; laltour was very easy and a}»ontaneous, and all seemed 
well. Sytupioina of i)entouiUs set in on tlie third day, the signs of 
obstructions roAp)ieui*iug. On the fifth day she died ; a coil of sig*' 
mold was seen to be gongrenoim ; the intestine was piessed on lower 
down by a i>clvic abscess. Pnnileut aud faecal fluid was found in 
the jieritoncai cavity. A strong band of adhesion passed from the 
fundus to the sigmoid flexure, and there were other bands ; they seem 
to have been stretched or tom during labour, aud somo faecal matter 
set up the suppuration. The adhesions, however, were sufficient to 
ol>struct the inteatine, the colon sloughed, and general septic peritoxu- 
tia followed.—ifed. Jourit., April 36, 1 j02. ' 

The Occurrence of Arsenic in the Animal Orgat^ism* 

In 1899 Oautier detected traces of arsenic in the thyroid gland and 
in other organs of individuals who bad not suffered from arsenical 
jioisoning or undergone treatment with arsenic medicin^ly. Cerny 
(Hoppe-Seylet’s ZeiU»/, phge, ChemU,^ Bd. xxviv, H. S and 4) accords 
the results of the examination for arsenic of the organs of individuals 
who had not taken this substance either medicinally or in toxic 
quantity during life. In Cerny's observations the greatest care was 
taken in th^ testing of all the reagents^used; they were first aao|rtaiA- 
ed to be perfectly fi*ee from arsenic. The* thyroid gland of 6 iiyliyi- 
duals was examined. In 3 cases traces of arsenic were found, in 1 
case a alight traoe, in 2 arsenic was not detected. In 7 other oases 
both the thyroid gland and the liver were examined for arvenicja 
trace was present in the tbyr<^ in 6 of the oases, and in the liver in 

c 
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4. Cemy points out that tbe quantity of tUe araenio had no relation 
to the weight of the tissue examined. A trace of arsenic was also 
found in the thyrad gland of a jngf but anenio was not detected in 
2 other eases; also it was not detected in a sheep^s thyroid. The 
humaai thymna was examined in 3 cases, but no anenic was detected. 
A slight trace of arsenic was fiound in the thymus of a oow, whilst 
none was detected in a sheep's thymus; also a trace of arsenic was 
found in the skin ud hm of a dog. Cemy concludes that in the 
animal otgantam minimal traces of arsenic may be found, but he 
believes that it baa no function in the organism and is not constantly 

Med. Joum., April 26, 1902. 

Arrow Poisons. 

Pi^ofessor L. Bvieger, who sometime ago published the results of an 
investigation of the poison nsed by the Wakamba tribe for their 
arrow Leads, has now examined some of the poisons used by other 
natives of Oerznan East Africa for poisoning their arrowa. The 
Wakamba poison, which is a whitish crystalline glucodde, with the 
formula is a cardiac poison, as are all the known arrow 

poisons, for example, Lewin’s ouabain, strophanthus, etc. A fatal 
doee for rabbits was 0.0003 gram per kilo, weight Warm-blooded 
animals showed laboured respirations, severe dyspnoea, and convul- 
tions during the first quarter of an hour, and death ensued later. 
The drug, applied locally to the eye, produced anaesthesia of the 
cornea and dilatation of the pupil. Brieger has found that the car- 
•diac symptoms produced by subcutaneous injection of the poison used 
by the Wag(^o are identical with those already given, but when 
applied locally to the eye, the pupil contracted, but no comeal 
anaesthesia occurred. Tbe poison la obtained from tlie acoconthere 
abessynica; the fruit of this tree is non-|>oi6onous, but the stones of 
the fruit, the leaves of the branches are liighly poisonous, and contain 
a deliquescent amorphous gluooside, which proved to be the active 
cardiac poison, and a crystalline substance, which was fireely soluble 
is alcohol The active poism is known as ^^Mshangu'* and is usually 
gained by boiling the branches. Another arrow poison also met with 
ia obtained from the Candelaber euphorbis. Its action is consider^ 
ably slower than Mshangu. baa a strong pungemt, objectionahle 
eikmr, is opalescent, and cemtains gum. Injected subcutaoeoutly^ it 
pfoHucea local nppnration and necrosis. At fitet li^t the action 
sao^ls that of the toxalbumeiu, but it differa from these in that no 
antibody can be produced. These pmsona may prove useful in medi¬ 
cal thempeatioi.-*^.9rtt. Jfed. May 3, 19Q2. 
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Hydrastis Oonadensis in Odtre. 

William CuthbertBOB read a paper on goitre before fiie ChioAgo 
Medical Bociety or March 19ti) {Med. Jfewe, April 5tib). He eaid 
that ^tre was a non-inflamniatoty etilargemeot of the titjrold body, 
dther general or par^. He derided goitre clinically into (1) vas¬ 
cular j (2) bypertrojifaic or parenchymatous, (a) simple, (5) miaamatic, 
(e) exophthalmic ; (8) adenomatous cystic; (4) jteeuisatie; (5) malign 
nant The goitre of puberty and pregnancy belongs to the vasenlar 
and ample hypertrophic types, and formed the prinapal subject for 
eDO^eration in author’s paper. The different forma of treatment 
of the rarious tnmoun of the thyroid gland were about as numerous 
as the writers on the subject With the exception of the surgical 
cnALS, the treatment of goitre seemed to have l^een purely mnpirical^ 
no definite claaaification with its appropriate treatment apparently 
baring been attempted, with the exception of the iodides and iodine 
haring l^n recognised as a s|ieotfic. Cutiiberteon found in one ease 
that hydrastis canadenais prored efficacious in effecting a enre in a 
goitre of pregnancy, and this led him to the inrostigations which be 
had detailed. In each of the 25 casee cf goitre of puberty and 
pregnancy which came under hts care, a enro was effected in from 
siy weeks to three months by tiie administration of hydrastis oana> 
deoais, tliree times daily, after eating. Ho was well aware that smne 
of these cases might have got well without treatment, but he n>ade 
no selection of them, taking them as they presented tbemselren 
One of the ensea which was curod by this means had been treated with 
iodine and the iodides and ^with thyroid extract, becoming mud^ 
worse under both forms of treatment. Immediately on instituting 
the hydrastis treatment the patient beg^vn to improve and was cared 
in six weeks. He presented hydrostlM oana^lensui as a now and 
successful remedy in the goitre of paborty and pregnancy.^ZM. Jfed 
JourtUf April 26, 1902. 

* 

Treatment of Phthisis with Bine Light. 

G. Kuser (WUn. Min, ITocA, Na 7, 1902) writes that his attwi* 
tion WHS called to the bactcriciilal action of pure blue light by tiie 
fact that ho was advised to treat his own band {which showed a 
septic ulcer duo to infection from a si^ppurating case) liy this ipetiiod. 
He made investigations atid obtained ^tiie following rreulu: (]) 
Tubercle bacilli in pure culture were killed in thirty minutes by the 
blue light at a distance of 5 metres, while they survived the jsqual 
illumination by an ordinary arc lamp. (2) Tubercle iMicilii in pure 
culture wero [laeted on a jMtienVs back, and the blueligb* was direct- 
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on to the patient's cheet at a distance of S metres for thirty 
minotea i tins was repeated for Ax days. The bacilli were ^'weaken^ 
ed.** (S) Pore culture of tubercle bacilli were illuminated by a lig^t 
concentrated through a hollow lens containing a solution of alum and 
methylene blue with amnxmia; they were killed. (4) The same lens 
was used) and the light was split up into the spectiul colours by 
means of a carbon die:il{diide prism. Cultures lired in red and yellow 
light) but were killed in from blue-yiolet to ultra-violet (5) A ph(^ 
logmphic negative with an unused film was pasted on a patient's 
back in such a way that all light was excluded. The film was illumi¬ 
nated through the ]>attent’Bbody)and a blurred ^^poeitive'* was obtain* 
ed. Following these exporimenta Kaiser tested the blue light on 
patients. Two cases of advanced phthisb; after six days night 
sweats ceased and cough became Ices. After six weeks (up to the 
present) diminution of bacilli in sputum. A case of tuberculous 
abscesses in the thigh and knee flexion: all treatment that bad l>cen 
applied before (for three months) failed to do any good. Kesult of 
blue light—healing of all abscesses in four weeks. A case of weei>- 
ing" eczema in a child of ‘^tuberculous character''; cure in five weeks. 
He concludes that ( 1) blue light kills tubercle bacilli; (3) the heat 
rays are excluded by the hollow lens witii cooling arrangements; (3) 
action of the light is dependent on the distance and intensity of the 
source of light; (4) the light can pierce the body siifficiently strongly 
—only the chemical rays do so; (5) pure blue light acts strongly as a 
resorbing agent; and (6) blue light has a local sedative action if the 
rays are concentrated, and may even pipduce aueaBtbosia.— J^e<L 
Jeurn^f April 26| 1302. 

Sensitireness to Heat. 

It is only comparatively recently and chiefly through the investi¬ 
gations of Ooldsebueider that some knowledge has been gained of the 
existence of nerve-endings in the skin which are e8]>ecially adapted to 
receive impressions oi temperature. Most of the recent text-books 
on physiology have a drawing showing that certain smaU areas are 
particularly sensitive to variations of temperature. Tlieao areas 
presumably represent the distribution of tlie liranches of nerves of 
which some respond to heat stimuli, others react more strongly to 
cold) whilst other interveni^ akeas are indifierent to heat and cold 
but receive and conduct Impressions of pain. Qoldsehnedder and 
BUx have tested nearly the whole surface of the body and have shown 
the topogiwphy of these nerves. The subject has been again taken 
tip by Elemer Verees, an assistant in the Koyal Hungarian Franz- 
Joseph Unirersity of Eolossvar. 
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Ho sums tip the resnltB of his Dumeroni experiments ra himself in 
the following propositioos: The two sidee of the hodj do sot appemr 
to be equally sensitive to difFerenoee of temperatnrOi the left side, 
taking the tneati of many experitnentSf beuig more sensitiTe than the 
righV The middle i^egion of tbe^tmnk is less sensitive to heat than 
the flanks, but the trunk as a whole is more sensitive than the ex* 
tremitioe. The seositiwenees to heauimpressions in the extremities 
diminishes from the proximal to the distal papts, yet not regolarly, 
for iliere may be areas in the distal parts that are more eensitiva 
than in any proximal part of the limb. The lateral regLons of the 
extremities are more sensitive to heat than thoiar of the median 
surface. The pine ideal sensitivenees to heat depends exclusively 
upon the richness of the innervation. Looking at the subject from a 
practical (>oint of view the degree of sensitiveness is partly dependent 
upon the tliickness of the epidermis and especially of the bony layer, 
b\tt also upon habit ] as a result of tl^eae circumstances the precise 
degree of seiieitiveness for each part of region of the bod^ cannot be 
very exactly determined.—Zemesf, May 3, 1902. 

A New Form of an Old Fraud. 

Tlic tiwflo in bogus diplomas in America is nbt dead yet, notwith¬ 
standing the effortN made to crush it, for not long ago we received 
particulars of a diploma shop hailing from tlte West which we believe 
to be new—at all events, it is new to ns. But our attention has 
<piite recently been drawn to a new departure which does credit to 
the ingenuity of cur Transatlantic eovsius. This time it is not exao^ 
ly a qualifying diploma which is offered, but a certificate (19 in. by 
25 in.) of membership of a hospital staff ^*St Luke's Hospital, of 
Niles, Michigan, capital 100,000 dels.” The' certificate we are told 
is beautiful B})ecimcn of the lithographer's art/’ and costs 15 dole, 
on i)ai>er, 20 dolx on imita^on parchment, and 25 dels, on the reqt 
thing. Til is l>cing a ttifle cumbrous for every-day use, a pocket 
tneinbersh ip ticket is likewise provided which, if judiciously dis¬ 
played, will {)ay ,for your membership 'certificate many times over 
during the coum of a year.'' For those who affect personal decora¬ 
tion a red cross Miid gold button lettered Staff of St. Luke’s Hoe- 
pltal” is obtainable, and, although **yery costly,” goes free with the 
menibetahip. A further advantage offered to members is that they 
will receive 25 per cent, in cash for surgical operations, which they 
recommend to the hospital, and 10 per cent on medical cases. A 
bait thrown out to dentists is that, up|>areQtly without tlicdr possess- 
irtg ftny modical diploma, they may he inscribed as membors of the 
staff of medical and dental surgeons. We forgot to add that, if pre¬ 
ferred, the diploma may be had in Lsttin (of a kind), and that H has 
two pieces of ribbon and a gold scah giving it the generahappear¬ 
ance eff a regular hospital medica] or dental college diploma.” The 
motive would have been sufficienUy obvious, we should have thought, 
but it is evidently desirod that thci'e shall be do misapprehension on 
the subject, so that is kindly and explicitly poinMd out as a final 
inducement. But we are a little puzzled to reconcile tltia very naive 
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dMlaratioii wiib the statemact to be found in nnotiher place that Uie 
qu<|1 location for membership is tbe poaseuiou rf a diploma eitber in 
the United Snatea or in snj other countiy, or of a l^al licence, or the 
actual piactioe of medicme or sui^eiy for five years with regisimtion 
under the Practice Act, whatever may ba— Bfi^ MtiL /mna 
AprU 26,1902. 

Simnltaneou Intra-VUriaa and KxtrA-Vterino PregnaDQjr- 

Simultaneous intnueterine and eKtra-uterine pregnancy is one of 
the rarest and most pussling conditions which may confront the 
practitioner. A ease is recoded by Dr. H. P. Perkins in the Boston 
MMoal and Swrgical /otirnaf of March SOth which well illostrates 
the difficulty of diagnosis. The patient was a woman, aged 26 years, 
who had been mamed five years but had been pregnant only once, 
when early abortion took place. A menetnial period whicli was ex¬ 
pected on Ifov. 30th was missed. Two weeks later there was slight 

E in. On Pee. 21et whilst riding in a street car she felt sharp dart' 
g pains in the right side of the abdomen. She went home in a cab 
and took to bed. On Dec. 24th, when she was seen by Dr. Perkins 
she complained only of a slight sense of fulness and pressure in the 
right side of the abdomen. This she attributed to ap)»undicitis, of 
which she had had two mild atCacka The teni|>eratme was 100*6^ F. 
and the pulse was 110. The right iliac region was tender and whs 
slightly dull on percussion. The uterus was a little high, moveable 
exdarged. On the right was an illilefincd, boggy inaiw, ap}mrent- 
ly closely cennected with the uterus, extending outwaids to the |velT.Vs 
brim, and exquisitely tender. Pain was caused liy moving the uterus 
upwards or to the left. It was thought that tlie l^oggy feeling in tne 
vaginal vault was due to a bssmatoocle, the cause of which could not 
be determined. Most of the symptoms of extra-uterine pregnancy 
were absent. Immediate operation was proposed hut declined by the 
patient. On Dee. 28th the temperatuiw wss 100^ and the pain was 
more marked. The patient consented to an operation which was 
perfumed on the 26th. On opening the abdomen from 20 to SO 
ounces of fluid blood and clots escaped. A mass of adherent tissue 
was broken tbiough and tlie bleeding point was found in the right 
Fallopian tnbe, which was enlarged and ruptured close to the uterus. 
The broad ligainent was infiltrated with blood. The ovary was ooo- 
sidmbly enlaiged and was cystic. The portion tube involved was 
lees than half an inch from the utems. C^re wu taken not to disturb 
the uterus which presented the appearance of on early pregnancy, 
but owing to the friability of the tissues tlie ligature securing the 
tube had to be placed practically in uterine tissue. The vermiform 
appendix which was adherent to the ovary, swollen, and congested, 
was lemovecL The patient rallied pramptJy from the <^ration. On 
the sixth day puna and hemorrhage from the vagina began. Next 
day the uterus was dilated ahd curetted and the remains of an eight 
weeks' ovum ware removed. Recovery ensued.—May S, '02. 


"Are Safety BUtchee FoisonouB f 

A somewhat curious anomaly exists in i^ard to the manufacture 
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of SvediBli safety tnaicbee. 7o ocMfiply with the law which disallows 
the sale of any dnig of the slightest claim to toxic properties without 
a doctoi^B presoriptioD, matches oontaiiiing &ee yellow sulphur must 
cot be manufactured for home consumption. For export, bowerer, 
they may be produced to an unliniited extent. Naturally, the com- 
position of the safety matches has given rise to much controveray. 
C. Th. Hhmer found that with phosphorus sesqnisulphide Mitaoher- 
lisch's test giTes more or less podtiTe results, 'although no free phM- 
I)borus is present. When he administered 2 to 3 grams of the sesqui- 
sulphide to dogs there was slight loss of appetite some days, but 
nothing more, With nbbita 2 grams esus^ death in twenty-feur 
hours, 1 gram in forty-five hours, and 0.6 gram in forty-six houta. 
lliis, of course, could not be due to the phosphorus itself, but rapid 
oxidation of the phosphorus and atilphur to phosphoric and sulphuric 
acids probably caused a mineral acidosis, to which these animals are 
pcirticularly piooe. Udmer himself took 12 milligrams one day, on 
the next day SO milligrams, and two days later 120 milligrams, with¬ 
out experiencing any symptoms of poisoning. Other workers have 
obsevved toxic conditions and deaUi from very small doses of the 
aesqiiitulphido. Santesson lias lately worked oi^t the whole question. 
EmployiTig sf)lutioDS of the ends of matches in toluol, gum, milk, 
liquid pamffin, and coffee, both cold and hot (to develop, if possible, 
any free phosphoraus), aud administering the same by the mouth 
through a catheter directly into the stomach, or subcutaneously to 
t^th frogs and rabbits, he was imable to obtain any lorn in weight or 
toxic symptoms. Personally, he took 0.5 gram, and 1 gram ^ dry 
match ends, the former cnrefully ground up, and then boiled in star^ 
solution, the latter suspended in coffee. There were no resultant 
effects, except marked diuresis during the following twenty-four 
hours. Each match-end contains about 5 iDilligrams of the aesqui- 
sulphide, so that about seven boxes, or 500 matches, were necessary 
to provide the dose of 1 gram. From tljese experiments it is fair to 
conclude that neither the phosphorous sesquichloride, nor the com¬ 
position mass used in the manufacture of safety matches, is poisonous. 
The latter contains chlorides, chromates, and potassium as well as the 
seequieliloride. It would have been of iutoieKt to know the rate^ 
extent, and manner of Uie ]>ho8pboniR excretion in the human ex- 
l^eriments. lu the case of rabbit Morner found the usually lUkaline 
urine and peritoneal fluid ^^acid,” and inferred the rapid and thorough 
absorption of the drug. Exammationa of the faeces and urine io 
experiments similar to those of Miimer and Bautesson would be indica¬ 
tive of any po^ible effects following continued or cumolative doses, 
and perhaj« suggest piophylactic measures for the use of the work¬ 
men employed in tlie manufacture of such matches.—firif. Med, 
Joum. hby«3, 1902. • ^ ' 

m 

4 

Anophtlei and Malaria in Tnd^a. 

The sixth seriM gf the Report* to tk* Holaria Oommittee of tlie 
Royal Society containa three r^rte by Dr. J. W. W. Stephens aud 
Mr. S. B. Christophers which are each of iuterest. Hie first re|)oit 
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is on the Relation of Malarial Endaioiritj to Spodas of Anophd€$. 
Hie authors Iiave taken a series of observations in a nortbeily direc- 
tiou from Calcutta to the foot of the Hiiualayfls, a distance of 300 
miles, which show that in passing in this direction they pass though 
districts in which the species of Anoph$l^ vary and the ^^endemio 
index’’ also varies. Tht^y define the ^‘endemic index ** as the figure 
r^resenting the proportion of children under 10 years of nge who 
harbour parasitoa of ^malaria. As a complementary metliod they 
advocate the determination of the proportion of infected Anoplulee, 
This» they state, gives the actual risk of infection in a district. The 
number of infec^^ Ano^ide$ would probably be a move accurate 
guide. A point of particular interest is the confirmation of previous 
observations that Anopkete$ lio$$ii does not carry either the |jia*asite 
of benign or of malignant tertian fever, and in Calcutta, where this 
was the prevalent AnopJk^Ui and occurrod in latge nuiubers, the 
endemic index of malaria was zero. In other districts, where Aiuh 
Chri$tcpft^$i was piosent, the endemic index varied fiom 40 
to 73 per cent., and 4 out of 64 specimens of tliis s|iecies wei^o found 
to harbour sporozoits. The second report is on the Biology of the 
Species of Afutpheki found in Bengal, ^x 8{>eci6S in all ai'o consider¬ 
ed, and of these Anopli€U4 /fosm was the most widely distributed. 
In habits the differeut species varied. AnopkeUe is a foveal 

species, and can lii^eed in foul water, whilst Anopltehs nitff^rriMtis was 
found quite a|>art from human habitations and only hved in maieb 
water. The obsoivations on the nutuiid eneitiios of looscjtiito larvi^o 
are of great interest, and it is to be boiied tliat similar obKervatioos 
on an extensive scale will be made in other countries. The larvae 
were devoured more mpidly by some species of fisii than .by others; 
insect and beetle larvae also devoured them, but tadpoles did not. 
The third report will excite more general interest, llie subject is 
^e Belation between Eniaiged spleen i^d Parasite Infections. Tlio 
main observations are, as the authors state, not new, but the conclu¬ 
sions arrived at are not generally admitted, particularly in India, 
where the spleen test” has been relied on as the test of the preval¬ 
ence of malaiia. The authors formulate four conclusions. Fli’st, that 
a high endaoiiG index may exist without an appreciable spleen rate 
(Africa). To this conclusion exception can he taken as the spleen 
rate as well as the endemic index is high amongst the native childi'en 
in Africa. The second condusioii is that a high spleen rate may 
exist in adults without a correepondiug parasite infection. The tliiM 
is that in India the spleen rate amongst children is a fair indication 
of the parasite infection. This we consider might have bean made 
more general, as it applies also to A.Me$^ The fourth coucluBion is 
that the spleen rate increases with age, and may be high when the 
parasitarate is nil To this exception should have been made in the 
CT se of the African n^ro as In that race splenic enlargement is rare 
when the parasite rata is low. Theae reports are clearly written and 
oonoise. In some instances the nomber of observations might have 
been larger with advantage, but in the main the evidence adduced 
warmnti the important conclusions drawn.— BrU, Med. Joum.^ May 
10,1903. 
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OLINIOAJ^EOORD. 

TonigiL 

OASES BY DR. FREDERICK KOPP, Greskwich, N.RW., 

‘ Illustratiti op Bskefits psom Appbbciaelb Dosxr 

Case 1. Catarrhal Ophthalmiat b}/ BuphraEU. 

In«a ease of tiie above (a joung mao) there were the foUowiog 
symptoms: Sensitiveness to light, an abun&nt watery secretion, 
pricking pain in the left eye (a^ravated on moving the lid), a sensa¬ 
tion as if tiiere were aand in the eye, a great se^tivenesa of tiie 
membrane to cold air, bright redness of the conjunctiva, and a seor^ 
tion of mucus gluing the lids t<^t}icr in the morning. The patient 
had been using a weak Bdtadonna lotion, taking the remedy inter¬ 
nally at the same time, but without effect so far as a cure, or even an 
Melioration of the symptoms, was concerned. On seeing the condi¬ 
tion tliat the eye was in, I immediately thought of Ewphrxma 
cfficinali$ as tlie remedy most likely to meet the case. 1 thereupon 
ordei’ed the |>atient to make use of the following lotion, to be applied 
to the affected eye four or five times a day 

R Euphnma (^tnati$ ^ 3iii 
Aqva dot. Ad * 

while a tabl6S{)OOuful of the following was to be token three times a 
day 

R Euphratia officinalis lx 5 j 88 . 

Aqw dent Ad Jviij. 

Tne effect of this treatment resulted as I expected, aud the inflamma¬ 
tion soon left the eye, to the )«tiont’s great delight, as well as my 
own. In less than a week almost every trace of the complaint had 
disappeared. I have on several subse<|ueut occobiods found Euphrasia 
of priceless value in catarrhal ojihthalmia and conjunctivitis. 

Case 2. Epistaxig, cured by Femim lodatum. » 

This was the case of a little girl, seven years of age, of dark com¬ 
plexion and sliglitly anemic. Tho syuiptoms were that the epistaxia 
would come on suddenly without any apparent cause, and continue 
for a consideraMc length of time. Uaminaftvdisvirginica MtlU/olir 
um {>, Aconitum napellus lx, and Belladonna lx had each been 
tried in turn, i>at without success. Owing to the frequent attacks, 
and the excessive loss of blood, the little patient was beginning to 
suffer in health, and her appetite also became very meagre. Tho 
following prescription was then administered 

R iSyr. Ferrwn iodattm Sijsa. 

Aqua dent. Ad §iv. 

3 J three times a day after meals. 

The effect was very remarkable. After the third day's treatment 
the attacks of epistaxis were less frequent, and tiie quantity of blood 
lost had diiuiiiitiied considerably. The nibdicine was cantinned,*and, 
after six weeks’ treatment, the jtatient had no further attack^ and 
her health was also much improved. A few yean later the patient 
was again similarly attacked, owing to having received a violent blow 
on tho nose through running down on erabaukmout and coming into 
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ooUision witb the nil of n fence. The same remedj^ alternated with 
Amiea lx, was again sncceeafnllj administered, an AnAca lotion 
being at the mne time made use of exteinally. It may not be ont 
of to state here that the little girl’s ni<^er suffered aigplarly 
in her childhood, the latter having a eonsuiuptive tendency, inherited 
on her motlier’s side. In the above case J^enwn todaium was 
Bcribed, owing to this fact, and also to the anemie symptoms pxeaent. 
^Himaopaikic WorUp May 1902. 

I 

CASES JBT DK. MASOARET E. BURGESS, M.I>. 

Philadelphia. 

Cose i. Mrs. A. M., one of my patients, while spending the sumtuer 
in a malarial district in Connecticut, was stung by bees, the attending 
swelling and ]>ain being very severe. In the oouiee of a few days 
the following symptoms presented themselves: 

Chills, anticipating, every other day, ushered in with blue nails, 
cold hands and feet, headache and nausea; loginning in the feet and 
extending over entire body bnt most pronounced in the hips and re* 
productive organs; ^ by being snrrouTidod witb hot water bags. 
Nausea and letcbing but inability to rooiit, attended with faintness 
^ by ice water; duration of chill one hour, during which there was a 
sensation as if falling and desire to be held. 

Beat most intense in the abdomen and attended with a dry pain* 
fill cough and frequent urging to urinate, the urine being ‘*blo€>d red." 

Sweat most pixifuse about neck and waist. ^ 

Following paroxysm, great prostration, '^so weak could hardly 
lift head." 

During all the sti^ headache, and the surface of the body was so 
senHitive to contact that the slightest touch would cause her to shiver 
and groau. 

' Conjunctiva yellow, eyes glittering atid sensitive to light. 

The Jar of any one walking scix)6s the floor wus unb^rable. As 
the patient was being treated by mail the symptoms were obtained 
piece meal and sevM^ remedies weie prescribe without benefit. 
Finally Apia. 200 was given witb immediate improvement, a repeti¬ 
tion being neeeesary four or five days later when a relapse occun^. 

In connection with this case two queries have arisen in my mind : 

First, did the bees inoculate the patient with the malarial poison f 

Second, was Apis curative because it anti doted the sting of the 
bee f 

Case S, Mm. G., aet 28, sanguine lymphatic temperament, evi- 
dently weighing in tlie neighborhood of two hundred pounds; left 
Gttlifomta uxteen months ago, st which time she was menstruating, 
but ihi catamenia have not^ apifeared since, a profuse yellow leucor- 
Aceal discharge coming legidarly once a month, the breasts being 
I and indurated. For three months has had a ‘‘hard cough" 
iritii difficult expectoration and profuse perspiration. Feet burning, 
vertex hot. ifnder graphites 33m a normal menstruation began in 
four days and cough and attending symptoms gradually disappeared. 
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Caw S» Mns. J.| very rapid labori child bom before mj arrival, 
but just as I enteiad the room a groat gosh at bright red blood. Oa 
intr^ucing my head into the vagina felt the hot blood coming from a 
parri^ly detailed placenta, &ltadouDa failed completely, as did 
other remedies. Aa soon as the nurse removed her hand from the 
abdomen tbroagh vhkh riie was holding the ntarus the bright blood 
irould gush as iMfoi-e, even after the pla^ta was expelled ; thia con¬ 
tinued for five hours. I then gave Snlphar 29in and the powder had 
not more titan dissolved on the tongue when the nurse eaclaimedi 
** Oh, doctor, that is a great deal better, the utenjs is contractiag 
well now,’*—Jfadkof Advance^ May, 1903. 

CASES OF MALARIOUS FEVER. 

Bt O. D. Locuv, M.D., Pontoir, Ill 

Caw /. Male, 38 years, strong, engineer on river boat, has bad 
ehiib for months, has taken quinine enough to kill a dosea men, be 
■ays, 30 to 60 grains per day ; had little, if any, effect upon him. 
Chilis, fever, sweating stages marked. All symptoms point to malaria 
of tong stHuding. 8[deen enlarged, chills every other day. I could 
not give him quinine. I gave him na. mur. 3C^. No results. Nuz 
vomica 3 x. No results. Eucalyptus tincture. No results. Rsally 
I asked him if he could not think of some symptoms be bad not told 
me. **Well,'* he said, '^There's one thing I did not think was worth 
idling, but the chills begin between niy shoulders.'' I tdd him to 
B!bp dl medicine and come next day. I found that capsicum was the 
drag. And when he came again be got capsicum, 3x. He had no 
more chtlla But a few days after he came in with a bad case of 
supraorbital neuralgia. 1 came to the conclusion that it waa but 
another symptom of tlie infeotion. No drag I could find seemed to 
have any effect on the pain, but electricity did. 

Cow 2. Man, laborer, strong, chills for eighteen montha One 
symptom brushing tongue with band. Asked why he did so, said 
frit all the time Uke a thread on it. Prostration, chills in a.m. at 
9 or 10. Na mur. 30 x. cured. That quinine will in large doses 
destroy the plasinodia in the blood cannot be succeRafully contiadicted, 
neither do we attempt to contradict. I am confident that quinine 
may be indicated in malaria. But will not other drugs destioy the 
plasmodia in the blood t Will not arsenic destroy the plasniodia 
as well as quinine 1 And I think it as good as prophylactic. 
Arsenic has b^me a drug of wide use in malaria by both schools 
of medieme. It should only be UBed when the cuchexi^ is well 
establtailed with anemia, great debility, difficulty of breathing, dropsy 
cal tendency, neuralgic Sections, prostration, great thirst, fear of 
death. Na, mur. in the higher attcmiatxons, great emaciation, prci^ 
tration, sallow ness, dryness of skin, ineAtal depression and tendency 
to intermittedt pulse. Hard cliilla at 10 or 11 o’clock kM, with 
great thirst. Eujiat. ))erf. and puipurvum, gels., dux vom., oedron^ 
ipecac, may all bo useful .—American J<ntm* %f HonwiCfaihy^ 
May 1902. 
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BRITISH HOM(EOPATHIC ASSOtTATION AND THE, 

TWENTIETH CENTURY TUND. 

A meeting was held on FridaT^ in the Hall of the Stationer^e 

Compuy^ Ltidgate Hill^ LonnOD, H C. to couuder a plau for tlie extension 
and development of Honioeopsthj iu Orest Britain^ aud the eitabliahmeDt 
of a Twentieth Century Fund’’ for that jmrpoBe, The Rt Hou. The Earl 
Cawdor in the chair. The attendance was large and indueniiaL 

The Chairman ^ I^adiee and Gentlemen, there aie only a few wonb which 
J neefi occupy your time with before I go ou to ask those to address you 
who can sp^ with more knowledge of the subject than I can hope to. 
But perhaps you will expect me to say a word or two as to the object and 
aim of this our meeting, and tlie reason for it having been called. I think 
all those who have studied horncponHtliy, certaiuly all those who have taken 
an active part in honuBOpathic woric, have for a long time felt that if the 
hocDcBOpautc cause, and the interest io honicso)Mthy, is to be pushed and 
done justice to, it has been for some time neceseary that there should be 
some iwmauent central orgaoi&Uion for effective purposes. There is a 
great deal of hom<iK>|)athic interest and skill scattereti throughout the 
country ; but what has besn felt is the need uf this work being done from 
some central orcanizatiou which can touch all the diatricte where hom<eo* 
pathy is studied, so that we may be in a stronger ))ositioD than we have 
been before. There are other rnatters, too, that require consuleration, aud 
that also require lielp. i think everyone is satistiM that there should be 
more study of bomceopathy, that more able ntejt should be free to study 
carefully the problems of nomaeof^thy, and all tbiu^^ that affect it. IfTis 
imposuble that a man in heavy daily practice can give his miud to quiet 
scientific study. I do not believe that for effective purposes it is possible 
(or a man in heavy practice to give his mind fully enough to subjects of 
edsQtific research to make that research very effective. We should like 
to be able to free certain people who are very well able to deal with these 
subjects, aud to give them an opportunity to benefit the conimuuity in the 
enatter of therapeutic and scieutinc researdii, which they will be very well 
able to carry out if they have the leisure aud time. Aud that leisure and 
time of course means money, a relief in that respect to those who have to 
earn their living by ordinary practice. 1 tbink it was iu October last, that 
the British Homceopatbic Society took this qnestiou up and bafl it under 
their consideration. I understand Uiey caiue to the conclusion that they 
would endeavour to institute a movement for the development and exteu* 
si on of homoeopathy all through Great Britain. 1 am very glad that the 
British HozoceopathicSociety has taken up the subject. Ism sute tlie 
able men at the back of the movement will help it through if it can pos¬ 
sibly be done« If we study what has been done in America, we shall find 
that Americans have gone ahead in bomosopathic research and iu practice 
more than we hare in this country ; and perhaps we may take a leaf out of 
the book of our friends across the Atlantic, aud see if we cannot do some- 
tiling in a directiou in which they have succeeded very cousiderabiy* 
(Hstf, hear.) Since the meeting ^ the British Eoinmopathic Society, a 
psnphfet has been sent out aigl circulated through the countiy. descriInDg 
tiis nbeevities irt British Homceopathy, and tuggestitig some scheme for its 
estensioQ. I do not propose to attempt to go now into the details of that 
•okeme, because there are others who can speak better than I can upon the 
srtjeet. But I upon it simply iu oraer to say that it is one of tke 
pointa upon which w« shall hope to get some definite and clear informatiua 
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thii Afternoon. Tlie committee have been mnch eDconraged hy sjmp&thi- 
eera witli the moveineut, and 1 tliink we luaj my that the outcome of that 
committee meeting ie the lueeiing which we have here to*^day. This meet- 
jug ie one of the frteuda of horaceoMthy, thoee who practice it^ and Utoee 
who Ibive^ehall ! aay aufTered nuder it, or those who have beurated by it I 
(Lftughter.) There are very many who can claim to have benefited by it, 
and we shall be glad to extend to otheie the benefits that we oareeives 
have Aceived. (Hear, hear.) Therefore to-day we want tliie meeting to 
consider and decide uf>ou detoibcd the orgauizatidb, and to endeavour to 
*forni some |>Iau to ralHO a iwrmanent fund for tiic cxteueiou of humceo^Mithy 
thronglinut the couutry. I am very much obliged to those who have 
Allowed me to prositle to-day, becHUte I take a deep interest in homceupthy 
and its work. I do not profess to know much about it, except what it has 
done for me, and after all periiaps that is not the worst form of faith. 
(Applause.) I hope the result of our meeting will be something practicaJ, 
that we may get together a good stroug committee, and that we may be 
able to raise fuuda, which will enable us U* move steadily and progressively 
in the direction we all wiah. (Applause.) 1 will now call upon Dr. BnrfordL 
Dr. Burford : My Lord, Ladies atid Cientlemen, not the least of your 
lordship’s iinpurtaut public Hervices to hoiinvopathy is your presence iu the 
chair ut this mcctiug ibis afternoon. If any foithc^r cogent proof were 
necesfuiry uf Ihu imfvjrtance of this occasion it would be found iu the dis- 
tiiignished gaUioriiig that we have here, which, whether ns speakers or as 
audiUirs, are animated by one common desire for tne extension nud deve* 
lopnicut of h(miceo[uithy iu Great Britain. Hommopathy in thie country 
has iiassed tlironeh mauy and various pliases, some of them times of stre« 
and trial. But lioinccDpathy, being a sturdy plant, haf^ survived to this 
day. There comes, luy ioni, in the history of institutioDs, as well as of 
iMi^iduals, from time to time, ci)ochs of crisis, or at all cveuts epochs of 
paraxuuunt ini]>ortaucc, when all loisjudgnieut or dilatory action may go 
far to wreck what otherwise would liave fair prospects on account of pre* 
vious years of careful u))ljriuging. Tliose who have noticed the signs of 
the times s(&y that for some such imTOrtout iuncture as thia, we, as British 
homceopatllists, have to legislate to-d.ay. Since the introduction of homceo- 
pathy into £ti^lau<l aeventy'hve years ago, the voluntary work i^rformed 
by homceopathists throughout the country has been enortuous. ibey have 
erected & round dozen of homitals, and the characteristic feature of all 
these, with one exception, is that since their institution they have, with 
that siogle exception, been added to, ov extended or increased, and in some 
cases re-built. That is to aay, homceoiKitby in England, as far as hospital 
work goes, is progressive. But besides titis liospiial work it has produced 
a y&ry substautiM body of technical literature, a litemture wnicb, in 
scientific value, is second to none of that which has been written on the 
aame subject We have also a ver^ respectable ionrnalism, with able 
editors, who, as Carlyle arid, keep going the internai life of homeopathy 
by the periodicals which they contluct Then again, I maintain that the 
services to the State of British homisopathy have b^n very considerable. 
11 one considers and bears iu mind the value to the Commonwealth of the 
lives of the people, im]>ortaut people iu this country, who have been res- 
tored to heiuth, and whose brain power has been given to the cownmnity 
again by homcBopathy, and the scores, ^ns, and hundreds of thoumndsof 
lives of workers whose illuessee have been* abridged and days h&ve been 
added to, and wlio have been restored to the great army of the Common¬ 
wealth, and when one considers further that during the last seventy-live 
years all that has been wrought, one must admit that bomceopathy has been 
of Gonsiderable service to the State. (Applause.) FinaXy, so far as wlmt 
we call new drugs are concerned, it has mn the pioviuce of honnsopathy 
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to provide tlieee for itoetf^ bot aleo for the odier bmiicb of the prufeiiiooi 
of whom it m%j oft«o be aid thcr have reaped where they have not eowii, 
and have ntbered where they have not sUawed. One might perhapa 
tiiink of the condition of Britia homoopatbj at the preaeot day a a new* 
ly anfoidiQff vigoroa orguiam, expanding under fair infloenca, and re* 
qniriQ|( oowing but &ir conditioua to eoable it to occupy tfiat poeitiou 
which lU iuhereut virtue would detenniue for it But thie ia not an 
accurate etate of matters. We are told by thoae who should know that, 
at a matter of fac^ hoaiceopathy at the present time is working under 
unfavourable conditioua of streaa and tension, and ite sphere hasDecoroe 
more eircumacnbed in an enclosed circle, and that, cribbed, cabined, and 
confined as it u ej* the present time, nnleas some new departure ia t^eu, 
we shall drift iuto au mposM from which we shall not be able to break 
away. In this lies the aeriouanees of the crisU whidi we ask you to couai* 
der this afternoon. Our progress is limited by disabilities. In the first 
place, in homoeopathy we nave no aysieinatie teaching organieation ) wa 
uve no professors, no tuton, uo readen, no demonstrators ; nothiug, in 
fact, that will convey systematic, aud constant, and consecutive teachiag 
auch as all the sciences now require. What would be said of the great 
science of eugiuecriug if people had to pick it up as best tliey could, siipnle* 
mented by the study and reading ot lK)oksi But vet this is the kind of 
thing to which you coudeom your homoeopathic advisers at the present 
time. We have no academic attracUmie or posts to offer to thoae, p'trti* 
CularJy amongst our junior pmctitiouers, whose gifts are specialised in the 
direcoon of teaching. We have to oondeiuu them to the nidiuary dniii* 
gery of daily practice, when we could turu their special gifts and quaJifica- 
taons to better account. We have uo arrangements for original research ol 
any kind for the disceveiy and investigatiou of poiuta of interest aud 
importance in the sphere of medicine in geoeraJ, aod in our owu yraddce 
in particular. These are matters which have laid an embargo upon hom* 
csopathv in ^s country. But over and above these—and I think you will 
sympatnise with this on public gmunds-^-we have uo legal power to aggr^ 
gale, or examine, or qualify meu in our own therapeutics. It is os though 
it were an eeeential qaalification for a cler^mau or tlie Church of England 
that he should have practised in the Cbur^ of Borne, or that he should 
^V6 some practical ai^aaiutauce with the (functions of a Cardinal before 
be can be established iu charge of a palish iu the Church of Engird. 
(Hear, bear.) Ladies aud Gentlemen, the thing has only to be stated for 
the absurdity of the poeitiou to be at once apparent. (Applattse.) We 
have no focus itandi m civil )iractice, or iu professioual representation. AU 
the gr^t Departments of State requiring medical advice, or which have 
commissions bo bestow, pass homceopatby oy with stony indiAerence, just 
as if it had no existence. And as car as representation on the General 
Medical Coondl is concerned, we take if that it would be a work of super¬ 
erogation to apply to them for that fair repreeeutHtion which, in a scienti¬ 
fic parliament, we shoiUd naturally look for. We ar& so to speak, ultra 
virti. Again, we have no endowment, or fee or eubrndj of any kmd for 
lectureship, or research work, or scbolanbips. And when we read of the 
onormoua sums subscribed for* inveetigatioii iuto the cause aud cure of 
cancer, aud into the cause aud cure of tubercle, one refiecta with some 
humility that a veir much snialler sum would suffice for our .ne^s, aud 
that we«shonld be ur better able tb deal with cuDcer ^d tubercle iu our 
branch, than our friends of th^ other school, if we had the f noroous finan¬ 
cial b^kiug which baa been showered upon them, but denied to us. 
(Applause.) We have no ^»ecial propaganda tt{ auy kind setting forth our 
own views and pfsition. After some acqumntauce with the heads of the 
profession in geuoraJ, 1 have been amaaed often at the abysmal ignorance 
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which ii a^mrent atnoogat them «ifch regard to the views we hold, and oar 
practice. * Auy biaarre, or wehd, or improbable etorj is thought good 
euoQgh to eiplain boraoBopatb^, and usually the denser the ignorance ot 
the penon ou the matter, the more facile is his explanation of that which 
he m never taken the trouble to investigate. (Applanee.) 1 do not 
believe, epeaking for niembera of my own profession, that one would call 
^ie sort of thing original eiu ; it would rather come under the headiug of 
origiual ignoreuoe, (Laughter), which is quite sa bad as the other. And 
we ehall take it aa a doty upon oonelves that, m soon as poesible, with 
your kind aid and aasietance, we hope to pnt before our eolleaguet a clear, 
ooucisa, and, what is modi more important, au accurate etatemeut of what 
we believe and what we da Thus, Ladies and Oentieven, you will see 
that our difficulties are educational, they are political, tb^ are finaucia!, 
aud that is the triple problem that confronta us to-day. 6ut dlsabilitiea 
are acute, and the^ are growing ao acote and so fast that we feel we cannot 
with auy satufactioo, go on much longer in the old waya We feel that we 
must in some wav find new meatts, uew agencies, and new potencies, to 
meet the strees or the eitoetiou. For tlw removal ^ these dlsiibiUtiee wa 
require the combined ioterest and work of all, patients and doctors alike, 
in the progress of medicine, aud iu the welhre of bumsuity iii general. 
We want the freedom to work out our place and our position in this Twen- 
tietli Ceutury ; that freedom profeeskmally wliich we do not at present 
poicwsM. We want improved eaocatioual apparatua Even our oppouesta 
would bless this desire on our part; they would weffiome it as a search for 
light; and if we are in the wrong we shidl be able, sooner or later, to 
a»uowledge ii If we are in the righi so much the better. But there is 
no man or woman of e<lucatiou wIk» would not willingly confirm the desire 
even iu au opponent, to pursue iutellectnal work, so aa to be of more 
eesvict to humanity at IttSrge, We would therefore further origiual work 
in our uepartiuent of healiug. No man can do well two things at the eame 
time. He cannot be eogagM in the auxietiee of caring for vMuable bnman 
lives, and at the same time turn his atteutiou to investigations and re¬ 
searches in science. These are the necessary coxuplenienta in the art of 
medicine. We are well developed in tlie former ; we want an additional 
uilueiou of the latter. We want the etuews of war, even a war of peace, 
iu order to give us the meaue develo|>. For the carrying out of oua 
programme of a forward movement we require auch an association, a bond 
of uniou of lueu and women riniilarly minded, national in iU extent, for 
it is national work to which we set ourselves. This bond of anion shall be 
in season and ont of seaaon, a visible sign of the cause of homoeopathy in 
Great Britain. I truat oiy thesis for the Hommopathic lustitution has 
been made out. If there was a dear call to action and a mission to carry 
out, we have it, aud we ^Jy want the moral force of union, and the 
material force of finance to play a more useful part in the service of the 
State aud the welfare of huronuity. (Applause.) I beg to move that an 
Association be formed, to be called the ' British Homoeopathic Association,* 
for the development and extension of HotofBopathy in Great Britain in 
geueral, aud iu paiticular for the ci’eatioa and endow meat of lectureahipB, 
the provisiou of the meaue for origiual research, ami Die dissemluatiou of 
a knowledge of HouKsopathic therx|ientics anioug the medical profeiaiou.'’ 

Mr. J. P. Stilwell (ChHirmau of the fioaiti of Management of the Loudon 
Homosopatliic hospital) : My Lord, Ls<fleH and Oeutlenien, it ii abbut 100 
yean ago that houKDopathy was first discovered. Dr. Burfnrd hHtvmen- 
tioued eeve&ty-ffve veal's ago as the time at which it was iutroduced into 
England. Dr. Frederick Foster Quin stooil alone in England as the intro* 
duoer of boxuttopathy into Eugland. It very eoou became^evident to those 
who were brought iu to contact with him ihat thej-c whs a science aud 
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ivatein superior in nil wny to the then medical profearion u expounded by 
the legitimate professors of the science* He got round him a number ctf 
eminent men, and the result of that was that they founded a society which 
they then called the British Hooi<£opathk S^isty. It veiy quickly 
acquired large numbers of Fellows^ and the Society set to work iu ^ first 
phM to form a library. Secondly it set to work to publish traosactions ; 
and thirdly, to issue works on the homceopathic treatment of disease, and 
to establish a hospital Tliat hospital was esUblished iu Queen Square 
in the year 1647. It was a small noose, and no great progi'ess was made 
up to the time when the late Hr. Harinaduke Saupeou proposed the form¬ 
ation of a lay sssociatiou to assist tlie British HommopatLic Society by 
the active co-openatiou of lay mem That is what 1 apprenend Dr. Buiford 
would have us inaugurate now. Here we are met together for the purpoae 
of getting lay help for medical science ; or obtaining the help of layoiOD, 
who are more interested, I apprehend, than the docton themselves, because 
we are thoee who are benefit^ by homoopaihy; tlie doetora are only those 
who dispense it, and I apprehend that the man who receives benefit from 
homeopathy is a much liappier maU'^zcept that there is a pleasure iu 
doing good--thaii the man who cures him. (Hear, hear.) The British 
Rommopathic Association in thirteeu months nunibeied 1,3CK) members, 
and I do not see why, iu tlie same time, we should not be able to do that, 
and to far surpass it. I think we ought to saquias it, and that we slmll if 
we only put our shoulders to the wheel The Duke of Beunfurt was the 
President of that iustfeution, aud there was Field Marshal The Marquis of 
Anglesey as Vice-l^reaident. You will all agree that iu our President and 
Yice-Prestdeut we are happy. With the co-operation of the laity progress 
began. On the loth Octol»er, 1840, allomteojiatluc Hospital was inaugu¬ 
rated by the Britisli Hom<Bopatbic A8sociati<iu in Golden Si^uare. Then, 
after the old one was found too small for tho needs of the patients, the u^w 
hospital WAS opened iu Great Oriuoud Street. That coutinued, 1 think, 
for about fifty-six years, au<i within its walls patients were treated in the 
old building. That was pulled down, and the new hospital opened in 1695. 
Her Royal Highness Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck, was at the 
opening, and the building cost the sum of £ 42,0(H), besides other things 
which were added afterwards, luuking up the total ^48,000 in rouud 
^gures. As to the exteusiou of hoiucoopatl^, the work of horu(eo]>athy, as 
shewn in tlieory aud practice, kept )>ace with the development of the 
science. Tlie first years <jf tlie uew century see the birth of, 1 hope, a new 
era for Britisli hoiuceopathy. The policy ^ therapeutic quietisni must be 
abandoned. It is acknowledged that the policy of self-obl iteration will not 
cause homcBopatby to prosper. The Pi’esuleut of the British Homoeopathic 
Society has spoken, iu his inaugural address, of this mutter, and there is a 
determination to inaugurate a Twentieth Century Fund which has as its 
object the extension of the homceopatliic belief and hom<Bopathic practice 
in England, to make kuowu to Euglishmea the truth of hommopauiy, and 
counteract the unmanly policy of the allopathic wing of our profession. 

If we can get this we shall ensure a steady flow of students, and we can 
renamd to the call for homceopathic medical men—physicians and surgeons 
—tor whom the demand in the provinces coutinnea to gniw. Death has 
removed a great many of our eupporiers, and it is abMlutel;y necessaiw 
that we should bring into oor net new men who will assist us lu the work 
which it before us. And iu recoui^eudiug this resolution to j^our notice, 
ny I^rd, and Ladies and Qedtlemea, I would say that homwopatliv is 
sasntully the medicine of the poor. Those who are deiiending upoo their 
dally labwr for their food roust know that it is important if they get sick, 
that they shoul<Lbe restored to health at the very finit possible moiueut. 
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Ani hm b the diAreaee between faonwBopnthj and the *other aide of 
tne^ue: tbe^ hoowaopatby earea more qoiekly and more eertadnlT^ and 
that there ia nothiug to reoorer from the treatment, aa there eery men k 
ifir ike other aeateiu of aiedkine. (Hear, bear.) Ibat being the eaa^ i 
tUoKTOQ Will aee how important it ie that thia reaolution which haa bm 
placed in mj handa to aupport and eeeoad ta worthy ct being carried out 

Shaw: My Lord, Ladiea and Ctentlemen, I haye not yery 
much to add to what haa already been aaid in anpport of tiiia leaoluticsu 
bat 1 think I may aay a few wcada, aa the enbjeet la a eery lam one, ana 
yet not go over grouM which haa been iJready ao ably trodden. Noy, 
oae of ime great diAcalttee which muat be apparent to Ike layman^I am 
apeakl^ now of nou^'medicai people—la in aecnri!^, when neeeaaary, 
adeioe of a practitioner quaiined m homceopath^. Ihia ia a anbject which 
^ bMn Imig^t to mv notice a great many Uuiea, and yeiy bitter com* 
plainta have men made aa to having otM>e become a hommopath and 
therefore having, shall I aay, leamt wiedom and alao learnt the benefita 
of homoeopathic treatment, that there are oocaaione if they move their 
reaideDce or go into certain dietrieto when it ia iiupoaaible almoat to find a 
bomreopathic doctor. That ia a queatiou which eooceroa lay people aa well 
aa ^e medi^ profeiaioa For come years peat—I may aay for the last 
6ftMn yeara^we have been preparing the way for alteration in thia. Ont 
difficuitiea have been that we have not bad the means of teaching homcBO* 
paUty as it should be taught. We have now a hodbiUl whidi 1 azu proud 
to lay we who are attached to it believe to be aecoua to nona (Appuuaa.) 
We have there now every opportunity of teaching if we have the meaui 
to tea^ Now, it haa often oeeti eaid to me in a ught and airy way-—I 
aay light and airy, becatue thoae who make these remarks do not appreciate 
i% 4 he least degree the enormoua difficalttea of the queBtion-^^^Ix>ok at 
AmeMa; see what a large nnmber of colleges and qujuifying bodies there 
are in America. Why cannot yon do something aiaiil^ to that in 
England r Well, as 1 said before, the difficulties are immense. The diffi* 
cnlties are politi^ and tiuauciaL By political difficulties I mean znedic^ 
poHtica. Unfortauatelv, we are considered to hold a heresy in medicine; 
and like idl those who hold heresies, wc are received with a good deal of 
opposition by the so^calletl orthodox echo<d. In England we are a consev 
vativs eouatry, and it is almost a matter of impossibility in our present 

S ositien to found a university for muting degrees. Therefore we have to 
0 the next best tiling we tan, and at present our difficulties are those of 
finance. Uufortuuatdy amougst the whole body there has not yet arisen 
a Gamegie to do for ne what Carnegie has done for Scottish education in 
Scotland, or a Cecil Ehedes to do what Cecil Bhodes has done for os in 
Inperiai education at Oxford. Still, we are hoping that with a strong 
combination of people who expound honio^thy, and fliose of the pubik 
who beheve in it and receive ita benefits, we can do as a large body what a 
millionaire can do with his one stroke of tiie pen. This Aeaociatimi we 
believe is on the lioea to emulact and cany ont ^is particular sort of work. 
We want a sufficient sum of money to enable us to educate the mediod 
pi^emien. We bdieve we may bs able to educate them in two waya 
We can bring to Uiem the means of knowing what homoac^thy is, and so 
oouuteractiug what Dr. Bnrford calls the abysmal ignorance, w^n they 
have once'pMsed the examining body Jlnd become fully * * ' 

in attacliiug to the various hospitals and didbanaariea of 
men who will look 
becanae it has really only 
ate labour under a great difficulty in that tiie Oeuerai Medical OounoU, 
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which insiite npon thedir«c^D at the mcdicd cdticatioD of the coiiQtr 7 , 
eotirely na^leot* amongrt ita dotica the teachiog of the scienoe of homoeo- 
patliy, pombly because ia the preseot chaotic eonditioD of ordiuary medical 
ifaentoeutical seieoce they Diay ooi think it edeutific; they may eousider 
it to oe, as it is the fashion of the day to regud as the ehemicaheoD** 
atrucUon of tabloids and not worthy of further cotudderation. 8till^ we 
are anxious to make good that particular deficit in the medical education 
of the present day» aud we beliere that such a sum of money as may be 
entrusted to the comnKUae will be wisely and judiciously spent 
(A^lause.) 

The resoluUoQ was carried unanimously* 

Dr. Dyce Browe : My Lord, Ladies aud Gentlemeii, I have great pleasure 
in proposing the following resnluticu : **Tbat this lueetiug Don^inate as 
officers of the AMociatiou for tlie enmiiug year the following noblemen and 
gcutlemeu : Preeideut, The £arl Cawdor; Vice^presidenta, Tlie Earl of 
Dytt^aud Lord Csithurpe ; Treasurer, Joseph Howard, Esq., M.F.’* 
This is a short resolotiou, but it is a very iniportaot one. As we know, 
any army uiay be a first-rate army, full of vigour and courage and ready 
to do anything and carry out any orders enoceevfully when they get the 
opportnuity but the Oeuerale are eseential. Without the Oenarals an army 
cannot work successfully, aud therefore it is that this kind of resolution 
is a very Uiit><« 1 ant one, aud 1 have great plessore in propoeing the uames 
of these uoblemen and gentlemen* Lord Cawdor’s work for homeopathy 
and for the hospital wtfall know* He is exceediugly actire in promotiug 
the interests of the hospital, and without his aid i do not know how tlie 
hospital board of managenient would get on. Lord Dysaxt, as most of us 
know, has shewn a very great interest in the propagation of houiceopethy, 
giviog lai^Iy aud offering large sums, which have not always been utilUed, 
and shewing his interest aud ^Kef iu hmnmopathy and his wish to hgy« 
it spread as largely as poesible by every means In his power. Lot^'Cal- 
tborpe bas shewn his great interest iu the CHiise hy accepting office on the 
board of mao^ment of the Ix^ndon HonimopHthic Hospital. His Lordship 
is very often iu the country, but whenever he ia in town he nmkes a point 
of coming to the meetings at the hospital, and be would have been with us 
DOW if he had been iu town. Mr. Joeeph Howard, M.P., will be an enor¬ 
mous scquisicion to our streugth. It doee^ot need auy words of mine to 
conviuce you that Mr. Joseph Howard will make au admirable treaeuren 
Therefore 1 have great pleasure in commending this resolation to y<m. 

Sir Robert Huuter: hfy Lord, Indies aud Oeatiemeo, it gives me much 
tdessure to second the relation whicdi my friend Dr. Dyce Brown has 
just moved. If T raa^ sav oue word upcm the main question which brings 
ns together to-day, it is that I am sure that anyone who has practical ex- 

r ienee of the homcMpathio treatment will desire that opportunity should 
given for its practice on a larger scale, and under such circumstaoces 
that the results umy be mads knows to the world. (Hear, hear.) It has 
^ways appeared to me that the attitude of the modic^ profttsion towards 
homeopathy hjis heen vaiy similar to the attitude of the theologisDS Iu the 
Middle Ages towards thoee who differed from them on the particular 
dogmatic teaching of the time. The doctors of theology in thoee days did 
not discoM ditfereuce of opinion with their oppouente ; they €rst called 
them namee, and then they burned them if they could. (Laughter.) The 
BMdioal profession at the preseut d^y has not Men buniiug the adherents 
at hogiOKpathy, but it has taken great pleasure in calling mm bad nanisa 
Yet, ii 1 atn correctly informed, the Founder of homceopathy only did 
wbiA ail pioneers iu modem ecience have dime ; he first collected a number 
c< fade and tbei\,he hypothecated a Uw to explaiu those facts. Oue would 
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have thenght that the members of a Inroed profesioD would have wel* 
corned euggeetiotu of a law regulatiog therapeotice for oboervatioD and 
experiiDeiit, if uot for toimedute adoptioD. But io far from dmff that, 
tbev seem to have lesented the very suggeatioa that theis eould Be aoj 
•acn and they seem to have tMied ail those who held a contrary 
opiniou as unfit to aaeociate profeeaionally with t^eir brothen in the heid* 
iotf art And tide ie the more extraordinary beeauee a vajit field of know* 
leo^ and enquiry ie coniinon to both branehea of the profeaston. (Hear^ 
bear.) The bumau frame, ita eouetitutiou and funetioue, the ills to whieh 
it ia heir, all these matters are subjects of inveetimition and consideration 
which are common to both branches of tbe medical profesnon. The treat¬ 
ment of diaeaae, aud the diagnosis of cases, and tbe whole area of surgical 
art ia common to both branches, aud it is only whet) one comes to the 

r ation of tbe operation of drun that one party holds, as I nnderstaud, 
t there ia a law relating the operation of drugs, and another party 
which holds tliat there is no Jaw at ill Either tlie one party or the other 
nay be right, but it ia aiugnlar that it should be attributed as a virtue to 
hold tbe one opiuiou, aud a crime to hold the other. There are oue or two 
facts which have always seemed to me to be siguificaut of tbe futnre of 
hommopatby. If I am not ndetaken, Dr. Hahoemann was persecuted in 
his owu day, uot on acconnt of tbe law which be soggee^ as controlling 
the operatiou of drugs, but because he deuouuoed mending as an iufaUibU 
remedy for nearly every complaint. Tne medical profeariou aa a whole, 
however, has adopted his view with regard to bleetKng, and the practice 
fit it has entirely gone out. Is it uot possible he umy have been equally 
right with regard to his suggestiou as to tbe operation of drags ? Secondly, 
deemte the treatment whico^it has received at the bauds of the medical 
prolesiiou geueralJy, hommopathy has not only advanced in the narobet of 
itS-Own adhcreuUt but it has, I believe, revolutionized the practice of 
uealRne amougst the other brandies of Uie professioiu ^Hear, near.) We 
all know what that practice need to be. Those of us «no have the mis* 
fortune to remember ruany yeaia know much better than those who are 
younger. The practice was to take several very powerful drags, probably 
poisons, in great quantities, the doctor mixed several drugs together and 
left them to fight it out in the body of the unfortunate patient. All that 
has now been altered. Drugs are now given by the allopath branch of thq 
profession in small quantities ; tliey are scarcely ever mixed, and, if I un 
not iDoprrectly informed^ that branch has also adopted some of the most 
generally known and valuable bomoonathic remedies ; it has blessed them 
aud received them into its practice, although it does not bless or receive 
into its community those who have been iuBtnrmeutal in introducing them. 
Tbe particular resolution which 1 have to second needs no eommendatioii 
from me. It is a eabjeet for cozrgrataiation that names of such distinotion 
should have been found as those of the first Oflicers of this Association. 
In particular I think this meeting may cougratalate itself <m the fact that 
tlia President of tbe Association is to be a noblemvi (A the distinction and 
the great business ability of Earl Cawdor. (Applause.) The ehainnan of 
one of the greatest railway companies of the United Qngdom willbriim 
to the services of tbe Association that knowledge of men and affidr% ana 
that judicious jadgwut and tact and skill wmcb he has acquired in the 
difficult world of i^waj commerce. I aid sure we are equallv to be con¬ 
gratulated * in tbe other uainea which* are before you, and 1 have great 
pleasure in seconding this reeolutioo. (Apphiuse.) « 

CoL Cllftoa Brown : My Lord, Ladies aud Oentlemen, I am afraid that 
the gentlemen who have induced mo to support this resoliitioD can be no 
very great friends of youra, but I must ask you to listen patiently for a few 
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momenti to my Twarki. I rise ^iritli tome cdeMore to mppoii tb« rosoja* 
Uon irhkh bu been propoeed n&d eecoodea And tbe bioiee wiU ezcnae 
tne if 1 put the rexumu I h&ve to make like a tabjeet which mnet be uuder 
two headi aod an applicatioiL The first bead k eocneeted with the offioera 
who have juft been propoeed to yoa ; and I only add my teetimonyAo 
worde wbm have aLreadTlaUeo from previona ^)eaken* I rejoice tlMt we 
have Lord Cawdor to be your chief head in the future. 1 can renember 
ten years ago when we bad a JubiJee dinner for the boepital» that we ant 
down to that dinner with about £5,000 defidt, and we came out of it with 
aoioethiDg of a surplus. I ventured to say it was owing to ^e magic weed 
of our present chairaan to-day. Be contradicted me, but I believe there 
was a good deal truth in it, and I am ansious that we sbould cootram 
with him as the heed, iu order that be nnjr use the iMgic waod ngsdo to 
produce funds which we require upon this occasion. In answer to those 
gsntlsmeo who have put open me tbs penalty of addressing a few wofdu 
I may aay that I will gladly give them £100 for this fund if th^ 
will not ask me to spe.ik again on these occesious. (Applause.) Again, 
there are two other noMeoien ou this list whom I Aomi like to refer ta 
The world is Urge, and I do not think 1 know them pereonidly, and they 
come from a House of which it is said the members do not do much work 
and that lonietimas the work which they do is not of the right sort ^ but I 
am sure of this, that those names appearing on this list, recommended as 
they are, are the best names we caa nud for Vice^preridents of this OrgsD- 
isation which you are fonuiogi and I cordially and heartily support tneir 
election on this occasioo. Am now for the secooil head. 1 suppose I am 
adeed also to say something on behalf of your work, which is the spread of 
hooKBopatbyi as I understand it, all the world over. (Applause.) I can* 
not do muon more than refer to personal matters, wki^ are not always 
reiy nice perhaps, but it has been my good fortune and roy bappinesa^ 
bring ap sous that have served in Africa for these three yeare, nxkTihooo 
yean in the trying Unie of this countrv’s need and even in China, a^ ics 
o(iber places, and they have succeeded beyond all my expectation^ and I 
put it down myself to their being brought up ou somid mother's milk ainl 
to good houceopathic medicina (Laughter and applause.) I am often 
asked whether, if there came a case of necessity iu my life, or the life of 
pay members of my family, I would not dreort bomcnopathy and call iu an 
allopathic doctor* Well, eucb has never happened to me yet, and 1 have 
alrimy come to three score years and more, bnt 1 should look upon it as 
tho dirmt calamity of roy life to have to call in an allopathic doctor* 
(Applause.) The gr^t e^ is the bek of horaceopatbic trei^ment, and 
wbm 1 want to see itj extended, is in the country districls in which I Imvo 
liv^ where we have few homcsoimthic doctors that we can apply to, and 
very few dimnsaries and qrgauisatioos of any sort where we can get 
advice. And I believe that if young homceopatw physkiaos woold go in¬ 
to many of our coantry districts and set up a practice they wo^ make a 
fins living beoanse in most of the village and towns wbi^ I knownr 
Sussex, imcfa is not very far there are nveu or e^ht doctore M 
entting their own throats and killing their patients with abominaMe stuff 
«*-^i]gfater)^ud cbsjgiug high pricse. My belief is in the theory of 
homceopath^, that it goes from the vei^ bottom to bnild up the constitn- 
tion of the uidiridnai. It does not ruin the constitution by purging 
eiMi oE tbingi of that tort which ore have known iu the pe^ ; but from 
tbs apment the patient comesHuto tbs hands of the homwopathie doctor 
ha vUM build log up his constitution. Tbs oouatitution Is a tiling which 
b.lsst fight of often, even amongit our mediod men to some extent oow-a- 
4a|i^ especially ip the big towns, where you sue the constitution deWrio- 
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imtixig And gptng \mdk nmj day. We in the conotvy hart oCber fce te i t t 
we bare Dr. Fmh Air, we hare Dr. Appetite, we hare Dr. Exmbe, aM 
i)r« Bleep, all free to aa Tbeae doetora keep onr ccmatitntaoM better in 
the eouQtry than yen eao hope to hare them in the towna fiwt, Ladiei 
and Q^tlemeo, my betief in homoopatfay k that ite adbemte follow 
Natore moch trutf and nearer than the ailopaA|Ao^rt d^ and for that 
reaeon tb^ do more good in the world in naltMuniog the eoneiitiBacMi of 
many of the poorer people of thte ooimt^, who re^oire to here them eon- 
ititatiooe bnilt vm and made 6m. It ia with gr»X pleaam, Hy Lord, 
and Ijuliee and Gentlemen, that t mpport thie reeolotioo. (Applaww) 

The ree^ution wee then pul to the Beeiiua, and eairied QDaniBoarir* 

Mr. Joaepb Howard, M.P.; Mr Lord, Ladiee and djkntleMB. ^ The 
raaolnUon which I bare been aAed to propoee ia thie ; ^ That thk raefiing 
Dominate aa a General Committee to cany out the ohjeete of the AeeoeU* 
tioD, the Preadent, Tnuanrer, and the fi^owing gentlemen, with 
power to add to their nnmbw : R W. Perfce, M!p» ; J. P. 8tilweU| 
Eiq. •, Capt Cundy $ W. R Arbnthnot, Eaq. ; Sir fobert Hmrter f Hen^ 
Mankid, Eaq. ; W. M. McArthur, Eeq. M.R ; Oot. CltftOD-Browu •, J» /• 
Bowley, Ee^ ; the membere of the Eaecutire Committee of the British 
Hom<Bopethio Society $ Dr. Dyce Brown ; Dr. Clarite ; Dr. Hadden ; Dr. 
Cash : Dr. Spencer Coa} Dr. Uoldabnmrt ; Dr. P. Stuart All 
donors of Al,000 and opwarda to the fond ehalT be entitled to a eeat da 
thie Committee.'’ 

TJiia reeolution ia coneeqnentiai on thoee which haH been eltmif paeaed 
by tbk meeting, and it d^ not reqoire any worde of mine to reoommend 
it to your notice. However, I am very giad to be here this aftemoou to 
expreae my sympathy with homaopatJiy and homceopathlo piactke, and| 
like rotir chairtnan, to say wbnt benehta I hare derived from it mytelf, 
a udJ^pw much good I have seen result from it in my own family, and in 
therobmbereof other {amiliee with which I am conueeted. 1 am alw 
convinced of its efficiency ae a eyetem. We bare all, I feel enref from the 
s^Mchee which we have heard tlue afternoon, beeu eattefied of the impo^ 
tance of tide movement at thie particnJar juncture y how deetrabk it k 
that the matter should be carried through for the l:«nefit of homauity at 
large, and in the intereete of scienUdc research, and we desire to 8S(qK»tt 
it iu ere^ way that we can. i do tiot think we can expect a morsment 
of this kind to go through satirfactorily, uulese we hare a thoroughiy good 
and strong Executive committee to carry out the opentious, and 1 feel euro 
you will lUl agree with me that we could uot hare had better names than 
those I hare read out to you in this list to carry on those operatioiM. 1 
was uot aware when I came into this room that mj name was to be pet in 
as treasarer, but 1 am glad to do what 1 cau to assist this mercment, and 
if I cau be of any service to you in tbie way I elmll be very gM. I feel 
that we hare hail a very good aud infloentiu meeting bm this afferaodw 
and that the morement liae had a good start, and I giro it my normal good 
wishes, aud hope we shall see it prosper to erery way. (Applause.) 

Dr. Clarice : Mj Lord, i^ies and Geutleraen, I mve mo^ |deasu^ ia 
seocndiDg this resolution. 1 was not aware myself nriiii I saw the nmAe^ 
tion tiiat my own name was on it, but, like Mr. Howard, 1 ^11 Iw happy 
to do my I mar my that my naiue k here, as on the Exeewtire 
Committee of the Ikitish Homcec^thic Soeie^. Well, tijt tMulfeel 
inclined fof executing is an Odium Mnlibum. Ihe tbiiig we harrte em^ 
tend with in putting forward hotnceopsthy it not anything nasouMbk at 
all; it k the feeling in the medical piokeeion against ua l^t feeKw k 
a perfectly uoreaeouing thing, but we hare to uaderstaud that that k wMf 
we have to meet with. Now, the postscript of this resolution k a rery fm* 
portaut part of it: all donors of and upwarde to the fuud sb^l be 
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entitied to a pemAnefit asit on tbia committee. That ia boajpeaa, Tboae 
who paT the piper have a right to cal) the tuee; and it ia a very neceBaaij 
thing tut thine who enbccrioe the money to tbia z)u>TeiDeDt ahould be in a 
podtioD to aaj how that money ahail be apent (Hear, hear.) Thm art 
two ^inga necaaeair in advanciDg any canae. I have no great belief mv* 
•elf in & power cn abch^ righta. For the laat 100 yean bomcBopatha 
haTt been aiugictf the mg **ifagna ed veriioi 9( preealMt,** Wall, that 
ia all very w^b but I am ready to back Odium Medieum agaiuat any 
amount ot aba^ct right that may be brought to bear againet it. Wa have 
enjoyed our abetract righta all along, bnt wa do not make much headway* 
In order to make any headway there are two thinge oeoeaaary. Firat of idl 
there muat be aometiMy ready to work, or it may be, to fight for it* 
(Applaaae.) And next thing ie there muat be aoniebody to pay for it 
(Hear, hear.) We have got eomabody at laet to aet aome machinery ^lug, 
and t^t ie our good frie^ Dr. Bnrford. Before I ait down 1 ahould like 
to oongratulate mm on ^ia very practical reeult of the energiea which he 
haa been putting forward all tlua time. I do not know whe&er there are 
any milliouairee here to-day. Soniebod v eaid there were not If there are 
any undeemted mtllionairee I ahould like to point out to them that iu the 
couree ol the next few weeka there will be aoma comfortable aeata in the 
Honae of Lords for dietributiou $ and if tbay will baud ovar a hundred 
ibouaand ponude w two to Dr. Burford, there ia no aaybg what might 
batmen. (Applause and laughter.) 

Trie iteolution was darned unauimonalv. 

Ciptain Cundy : My Lord, Ladiea and Oentlemes, the last resolution 
aeema to have put you into poeseaslou of the men, and I hope the resolution 
I have t^ropM will put you into poe au adop of the money. The resolu¬ 
tion ia a TweutMth Century Fuud be orgauiaed, of at least ;(10,(KK>, 
to enable the Aseociation to carry on ita worL'^ I do not know w])a)^r 
any of you have been soto a shop, and when potohaaiug aometliibg Mve 
aeen the a«istant quietly receive a paper from another aMiatant wiui this 
written ^ it: Ih^n’t give it up without the money.*’ We have tbia pro- 
uwt forming ; we are projectiug this proposed Aseociation, buf we cannot 
float it without money ; and for that purpoae we want at least ^10,000» 
That aaems a great deal of money ; bnt ouers are raising ^100,000 merely 
for the purpoee of trying to find the reaaoa of cancer. If we aro looking 
into that que^on eveiy day in ail the hospitals iu London, there scarcely 
saaiDi any necessity for further inveatigationa into that dire complaint. But 
1 think it is very neceasary that homceopathy should be aet going. 1 think 
it ia as patrioU we ahould desire homceopathy to prewreaa, becauae you 
kuow we have children growing up; aud how are they to grow up in 
health and strength unless, as Colonel Clifton-Brown has said, they are 
broQght up natu^ly, and with good honiwopathic mediciuee 1 Besides, we 
bve to couaider the tempenof ^e children. I am old enough to know what 
a bitter thing it waa to have to get up early in the morning and take medi- 
dne. (lAU^ter.) 1 know what naatv abominationa they were. I knew 
what it waa to swallow a box of ateel pills, and the only way 1 was eman- 
dpated from the peril of iho doetcre waa by my marriage some fifty yeara 
ugo. My poor wifs, after five years, broke down. The allopaths could do 
noUiiug for her, and they delivered her up to die. Then she b^me a 
homwopath, and she ia alive to this day. (Applause.^ What could I do 
bnt foubw her lead ? I became a Bomcaopath also, and I am alive to 
this day. (Laughter.) And *1 hope, my dear friends who are here, ladies 
and fandemen, that vou may live many yam Yet bomodnathy will not 
you alive; there is only one thing that can do tut When the 
Lord’s time comen we must pasa away. But these ills do not spring out of 
tha earth, but are permitted to fall upon us by our Father in Heaven. Yet 
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He fiuo proTidei remediec. All raedicftl knowledge is fnm revelEtio& froa 
Ood. . It is given to the seeker^ and I do not see wh^ Uie allopathi should 
denjr that As koowled^ derived bj bomcsopatbs is eqnaUj a leveUtMMi 
front Ood. Ceitainlv it isa good that I can declare, cot onlr firoitt mj own 
personal ezperieooe, W from the experiacoe of IDj housebold, and in the 
Homeopathic faoepital whidi I am privileged vUt continnalljr. It is 
these facts of personal experience of the aetcS and wocderfnl nm and 
superiority of homeeopaihtc medidnes over the allc^tbie system &at make 
me always a strong aavocate of homcropatiiy, and a* willing helper of the 
hospltaL And it is not only the o|^io& <k a person like myself. Some 

S its ago I was writing to the doctor of my old regiment, perbape eome 
rty /exn ago, and I said, ** Mv dear old friend, 1 do not know what yon 
think of me, perhaps vou will cnt me, bet I have become a bomoeopstb** 
aeliidited to hear it 1 only with 1 knew when I was in 


will 

He said, am deli^ 
the service what I know now abont boznoopathy, for many a poor faUow^s 
life I might have saved and alleviated bis eomplsont, which I was not then 
able to do.^ HomMpathy is as soperior to allopathy, as the rifle wm to 
the old brown fieis, and it is now a go<^ many years siace soldiers weis 
armed with that first percusuon mn&et Th» is an old story yon will tes, 
but it is a fact There wss the testimony of a man who had no pnrpoas to 
serve by making it, who had hioiseU knows all the horrors of all^tby, 
and who had learned in hts later life the benefits ot bomoopatby. Yon 
have beard a good deal of epeaking this afternoon, and I ehall not take np 
your time further on that point It wee aeked by oife of oor friende to say 
something about the objects to which this fond might be devoted. Thera 
are many ways in which the oiooey might be used. We want a profoesoriaJ 
chair; we want eoniebody who can lecture upon these snbjecti, to that 
when we have meetings of young men who desire to know what homiso^ 
they may attend and learn. We want money to establish that 
profeesdnal chair, and also for the pnrpoae of proving medidnes. Of 
course we have all proved these medicuies. Many of the ladies, perhaps, 
are hozucsonths in their way. They have not taken honors ; they are not 
M.D.*s or M.B.’s, but they are all private practitioners^(laughter) 


in 


their own homes and upon themselves. And w^eu we get the ladies on onr 
side we shall have no difficulty in getting together ;£ 10,000, or ^80,000, or 
jE 30,000, or any number of thousands of pouuda, because there are no tmer* 

r riots than the ladies of England and of the British Empire. (Applause.) 

have Uie pleasure to propose that a Twentieth Ontiiry jKizid be 
organised, to enable the Aaeociation to carry on its work. (Applause). 

Alderman Truscott: My Lord Cawdor, Ladies and Gentlemen, I rise 
with the matest possible ideasure and satia^ction to second this reeolntios, 
and thereby to express my entire aseodation with the obiect of this meet¬ 
ing. When, some few weeks ago, 1 found on my bresafast table a Urge 
packet of printed matter I was not surprised, because we all receive that 
nearly evexy day—(langhter}*^bnt wnen 1 opened it and found to my 
great aatisfacMou, that the papeiswere connected with homw^tby, I did 
what I do not always do with the papers that 1 receive^! read the pi^wrs 
from top to bottom, with the result that 1 came to the oonclnaioQ that 
homoopathy was at last waking np. (Applause.) I found that it was 
catching the spirit of the times and going forward. Undoubtedly, aa Dr. 
Burford said to ns just now, hommojtathy has arrived at a time when it 


requires a good push ; at a period when ft r^nires the help not onl^ of the 
iD^ical profession, but the laity. I am, as your chair man tells you fas ia a 
honicsopatb by convicUou. I am here to^ay to support homoopalhic 
tenets because of the good I have derived from treatment by homceopathy. 
Glear, hear.) It my privilege for many y^rs to be m jiatieat ot Dr. 
Oomptou Burnett, and 1 believe there is not one iu this room but will 
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tlwSj t^owledge the ^ervioet be rendered to tli« CftSM of hooMbo- 
*ttd IcHOiiot Iwt i^ret thjit he ie not with oe to-da^ to eee tfie time 
eh«t1uMi new amv^ wlien homwopathy ii to be poelied fi^wanL (He^r. 
lMar<) I w sow uobody would h»ee rejoiced more gUdly thao he would 
have done. It, U^Uee and geutlemeu, you deeire to know wbetlifiir I am 
fltiil a elvonc hMxeopatUet 1 will ebow you my credeotule. (Applanea) 
Here t^ey ut, Oue thiW which hee appealed to me in r^ard to homceo- 
pathr u the hawly way ui which yon put up your uedicuha If yon are 
letd te your medidue at 4 o^clo^ in the anernoou, yon hare not to 
hrinff away with yea in the njomtiig a hait-piut bottle. When I was under 
eilnpelMn toeatineat I have done each a thia^ and a preoioaa nuiaanoe it 
WM. nMiufoievI heartily rejoiced when I came nxKler the tmtaaent of 
hMMpathy^ and was aUe to cany my pbyaic coBreniently in my pocket 
Aa feame Mto this Hall to-day, an eurelope wee put into my band, and it 
waa addmeiod to the Maater of the Company. It waa an anpeal from the 
GMmr Beeearch Committee. I coiUd not help amociatiDg Utat app^ witii 
oar meeting to^ay, for it ahowa me more than ever how timely thia meet- 
ftif ia l£ere are, aa we have been told by the gentlemen on my rig^t, at 
the meant moment aaaoeiatiena formed an order to try and find out the 
cauee of that Cenibk diaease tabereuloria : alao another committee formed 
in ward to ^e equally terrible dieeaae caocer. Well, it ia time that 
tieocM)pathy <ame forward, beeauae I am rare there ia not one of ua but 
feeie a^ that aiuongai the hooMaop^ic drugs, perb^ conceded at the 
preaant moment, are foe very ouaa whieb may prove enectuid lu dealing 
vHth thcee dire maladiea. Itutheseforewitlithegreateat^aubleplea- 
mire i mo here to-day, and I aupport wiUi every cordiality the resolution 
that has been proposed by captain Cundy, that a Twentieth Ceutury Fund 
be ovgauiaed, of at ieaat il0,000, to enable the Ataoeiation to carry on its 
work. (AppUuaeO 

Tbe reaolutieu waa than put, aod carried unaoimoutly. 

The 'Secretary read the iiat of aubscribem, aa followa i— 

DouaMua and Subaertptioua citbsr reeetved or promised. 

£ 

Oaptm. Cundjr 
Dr. Peter Stuart 
^ Dp. Dyee Brown 
Dr. Gu Burford - 
iPr. fiyree Moir * 

Hr. anoK Shaw ««« 

Dr. E. A. tfeatby 
Hr. D^ley Wnght 
Dr. /. W. Hayward 
Dr. Bsberaon Day 
Dr. Bar wood —• 

Henry IfaadolA 
3D. Maaon 
Dr. Percy Wild — 

Ifn. A./. Woodhoiiae 
Dr. Bveem Cronm 

Johaatone, Eaq. (let Sub* 

•eriptiou) 

J. P. SUlwoU, Rsq. 

A. BMhhoM*. E.% 

Dr. a M- M«aaMi 
Dr. A. C. aift«a 
Dr. fMBorr Cor 
Dr. ifnmt 
P. e.Bh.w.B*,.'’..- 
Or. CMhM 


♦se 


lee 


fiO 

Hilt Cruickihank 

5 


lod 

, laaac Tbompaon, Eaq. 

5 


69 

Mw Paget 

Dr. A. H Cash 

5 


25 

3 


25 

Mra. Swam 

2 


25 

Sir P. G. Julyan 

2 


25 

Bev. Dr Horton 

2 


23 

Austin Rcynoldft, Eaq. 

Dr. F. P. Stanley Wilde 

2 


25 

2 


t5 9 

Dr. Stouhan 

2 


26 a 

Dr. Kamaboihaai.. 

6 


25 0 

Dr. SearaoQ 

3 


25 d 

Miaa Annie Paget 

5 


20 e 

Allen StonehoiD; Etq. 

6 


10 ID 

A* Marshall Jay, Eaq. 

W. B. Liddi^ Ek- 

10 15 

10 10 

10 

5 

l>< 

W> G. Freeman, Esq. 

2 

2 

10 10 

C. A. Buaaell, Esq. 

5 

5 

10 10 

W, R. Arbnthaot, Eaq. 

Cd. James CKfton-Brown 

10 le 

10 eO 

100 

0 

AO 0 

Dr. Clarke ••• 

25 

0 

10 0 

Anoufit of Donadona and Sub- 


5 6 

scriptlona received or pfonla* 


3 5 

5 5 

od under twe g^iuev*”.** 

4 

10 

19 

3 5 

Totd £988 15 
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Dr. Madden : Yoar Lordahip^ l^iea and Oentlemen, I have very munh 
pleaaure in propoaing " Thai a Ladies ’ Cominittae be formed to act io 
eooeeit with the Qeneral Coounittee: and couiaUng of the following ladies 
with power to add to their namber 

Lad^ Cawdor; Mra Heniy Wood; lady Hunter; Mn. J. M. Maclean $ 
Mra Clifton^firown ; Mra Compton Burnett; Mra. Arbuthnot; Uiil 
F eter»Bylanda; Mn. Cundy; Mra. Stepheneon ; Mre. Wm. MeArthor; 
Mn. Torrena-Johueon; Mra Kelly. * 

Ai you have just heard^ we have made a very good etaii, but we have 
sUU a lot of work before na to eom|dete what 1 have told my friend Dr. 
Burford, I consider an altogether inade<iuate snm of ;C10,000 to do what be 
is hoping to accompUah. (Hear, hearj 1 think the £30,000 or A30,000 
which Captain Cundy haa referred to would be much nearer the turn which 
we ehall require to in anything like an adequate way cairy out thia pro* 
gramme. To do that we shall require the help of all our friends, and the 
ladies will be meet invaluable aaustants to ua in our sfforta to raise the 
funds, and in advising ns bow best to make use of them. A certain lady, 
in whose opinion I have greet faith, reminds me now and again that 
althoogb ^e meu of this country may, aooordiug^to law, consider them¬ 
selves the bead of the house, undoubtedly the wife is the neck. As we wish 
the beads of all our frieuds to be turned in a direction which will bo 
favourable to us, we have all the moie reason to desire that the necks 
should turn them in that way. Ladies and gentlemen, there is no need for 
further on the primary object of this meeting. 1 only want to 
make one further remark, and that is that in our efforts to lay homesopathj 
fairly before the profesaioD, all we wish is a perfectly fair and unbiassed 
hearing. Fair play and no favour is all we ask for. (Hear, hear.) Hither* 
to out opinions and our practice have been absolutely distorted and malign¬ 
ed in every way. That comes from an allopath source, and it is that 
which we have to fight against Every young qualified medical man is 
turned out with a prejudice against Lomwopathy. He is told he must be 
either a fool, or a knave, if be can follow it or associate with it in any way. 
Those of yon who have not had practical experience of it do not know bow 
hard it is to persuade a young man to associate himself with homesopathy, 
or with a homcBOpathic hoepit&l or dispensary. They will not look at them 
unless they have some private influence. They are so prejudiced that they 
will turn away what is regarded as such an evil thing altogether, a^d 
th^ will not associate with it in any lorn). We have to take away the 
false, and replace it with the true knowledge of what homceopatby is. 
When that is done we have no fear that the result will be that large sum- 
bera will accept and follow our teachings. I have great pleasure in moving 
this resolution. (Applause.) • t 

Dr. £. A. ^Nsatbj: My Lord, Ladies *and Gentlemen, I havesnuch 
pleasure in seconding the resolution which has been proposed by Dr. Mad¬ 
den. I am asked to state that Lady Cawdor has oonsented to have her 
name added to the Laclica’ Committee. (Applause.) I tluok you will cor¬ 
dially pass this resolution. 1 have some little acquaintance with the 

y 
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TiluxUe work that ladM can do in coimoctioD with h o mcaopathy in parti* 
ealar, not to mention what yon all know in many other tpherea 'About a 
year ago the Board of Management of the London Honi<Bopathic Hospital 
eonaeuted to organise, or to invite the organisation of a Ladtee* Coi^ittee 
or Guild in coanection with their hospital; and in different parte of London 
that has already been done. I spoke to the lady seeretary of the drat 
branch of the Ladies' Golld of the Homceopathie hospital, and fonod out 
from her that in one neighbourhood «in the North of London, dfty*uine 
hahea have already banded themselves together with the object of helping 
the hospital, andvscfa lady has invited at least one other lady to join that 
oammittee. If lometliing of that kind can be evolved in connection with 
thii larger and wider movement, which is being initiated this afternoon, 1 
sm sure there can be no doubt as to the issue of the movement I have 
nothing further to say, escept to once more cordially second the resolution 
wUeb Dr. Madden proposed, f'jtpplauee.) 

The resolution was ananimoualy adopted. 

Mr. Dudley Wright: My Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen, I have great 
pisasure in moving a vote of thanke to the Master (Aldermen Wyatt 
Tmsoott} and the GonH of the Stationera' Company, for being so good as to 
lend ns their hall to-day for holding this meeting. (Applause.) I am sura 
you will all cordially support that And 1 should like to say that my 
colleagues on the Execntive Committee of the British Homcsopatbic Society 
feel themselves under a great obligation to Mr. Alderman Tmseott for 
having been so good as to offer us this ball, as we had some difItnfCjr'in 
kelsetiDg a suitable place for this meeting. Mr. IVuscott has said some* 
thing about hommopathy waking np and going forward. Well, my Lord, 
1 feel that we are waking np and going forward, and that we are starting 
jmder very good anepices when we find a large city company is ready to 
favour ns, and help us oo by lending us a hall for the meetiug which starts 
this movement. (Hear, hear.) I will not detain you any more at this late 
hour, but will formally propose that a hearty vote of thanks be passed to 
the Master and the Court of the SUtionera’ Company for the use of the 
hali. (A^auae.) 

Dr» Ooldsbrongh: My Lord, Indies and Gentlemen, I have much plea* 
sure ia seconding this resolution, that the best thanks of this meeting be 
given to the Master and Court of the Stationers’ Company for allowing ns 
the privilege of mestiiig here to*day. Perhaps if we were to follow the 
advice of Mother ^Maker, and carry our minds back a few centoxies and 
speculate into the origin of these great Companies, and aak at the time of 
Asir origin what ball we might have heeo expected to meet in, it would 
isapcely be the flail of the Stationers’ Company. It might perhaps have 
been imtbe hall, not of a Company, but the off-shoot of a Cpmjpany which 
ik notvery far from bore. I allude to the Apothecaries’ Ball Butl 
•h^ieot if we were to ask to-day if we might use the Apothecaries' BaU^ 
HwriKmld have been rudely rebuffed, saying ** Do you want to damage our 
tndel^ That is alt past and gotte now as far as the origin of Companies 
Moonootted : sad in ^ present day we find a great Company riaing to 
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th« ooenrioD and allowing a maeiing in their Hall for tlie adTa&ceiDeai at 
the higl^ poasible technical tmiaiog and edaoatioii« That ia bow itatrikea 
file. And I ohonld like to expreee my thanks pmonallj as a aeaiber of 
the Is)ufl 0 opathie bod; for penniasioD to meet in thu Hall UKday. I fasTs 
the pleasnre to second the resolatioiu (Applause.) (Gamed). 

Alderman Traecott: Mj Lord Cawdor^ Ladies and Gentlemw, it it with 
ver; greet pleasure I acktiowledge the eoojttny of this reaolBtio& of 
thanks to the Court of this Company for loan of this Hall to*day. I mait 
say that when I bad to bring the application before the Court I wondered 
bow I could associate hoiuceopathy with stationery-^ ttaugbter)^aDd it 
ocoarred to me that I might point ont to the Court that perhaps there is 
DO profesaiou which utilises paper and print more largely than the medical 
profeesion. And although of course it is somewhat difficult to get ready 
acquiescence for anything coniiecWd with hom mope thy, still the Court were 
good enough to pay me the eoinpliraent of lending me the Hall; and they 
did so without a murmur. I rejoice tliat ibis meeting should l^ve taken 
place Within the City of London, the home of freedom. We recognise no 
religious sect, in tbs city of London, over another. We recognise no poli¬ 
tics, and we recognise no medical sects; we only locdc to the general benefit 
of humanity ; and it is because this meeting may tend to the amelimtion 
of human euffering that I rejoice It has taken place in the City of London. 
(Applauee.) Beference has been made to the Apothecaries’ Hall. It is not 
vmjr far from here. In the old days the Archbishop of Canterbury, who is 
the |&«Vton of this Company, need to attend here for the purpose of burning 
heretical books in that gardeu. If thb meeting had hikeo place in the 
Apotheearica* Hall SOO years ago, it is just possible that this Company 
might have been asked for the loan of its garden for the purpose of burning 
tlie homcBopathiC books. I thank you very much for the compliment you 
have pmd my Company and myself. (Applause.) * 

Alderman Truscott: Ladies and Gentlemen, 1 have a great privil^^ 
bestowed upon me, and that is to propose a hearty vote of thanks to our 
Chairman. (Loud applause.) I join hearUly iu cougratulatiog this niove- 
ment upon having obtained hie lordship as PreddeDt of it. His loidahip 
is known throughout tlie countij as no faddist. (Hear, hear.) He Is n 
practical bueinese mau, one who would not associate hiiueelf with anything 
which he did not consider thoroughly worthy of his association. (Applsnse.) 
It is therefore a matter of great congratulation tliat he has consented to 
accept the preetdency, and in your name I tender to him the grateful thanks 
of bommopathy in general. (Applause.) I am sure that vote does not 
require any seconder. (Applause.) 

The lesolntion was carried by acdaniatiou. 

The Oliatnsan : Ladies and Geullemeu, Lam very much iudebtM to yon 
for your kind vote, t am also indebted to you, Mr. Truseott, for your 
very kind words respecting myself. We liave met here with a definite and 
practical object to-day. Wu have succeeded iu that Object so far os the 
establishment of an orgaoiz.vtioij goes, and w«hn]>e it is going to bear fruit. 
We will see it does bear fruit, and those who luive put their bauds U» the 
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boniiM I hope will eDdearonr to see it throogh. X eo&car with the yiew 
that to some extent ^(10,000 is not e large sum to enable na to do what we 
hope to, bnt if we get ^10,0001 do not think we shall haye great difficulty 
in getting a good deal &ore. It is the first step which is impM^tant, 
when people find bnsuiees is going to be done they will fiock to it and give 
na further help. As far as I can give yon any assistance and any leisure 
time I am glad to give it to so good an object Since the Bubseription first 
was read out I am glad to announce that Dr. Clarke has given J 
thank you very much indeed for having attended in such good numbers. 
We have had somS good suggestions and excellent speeches, and we shall 
always feel very much indebted to Alderman Truseott for bia kindness in 
giving us this Hall for the meeting. (Applause.) The proceedings ibeii 
terminated.— M(yaiU.g UtfihctopaMc Review^ May 1,190^ 
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8T0KY OF MY CONVEESION TO HOMCEOPATHY 

m 

By ths Editor. 

Ijb would not, I think, be uninteresting as an episode in the 
history*of homoeopathy in India to relate how my conversion was 
brought about. 

At the preliminary meeting for the establishment of a medical 
society as a branch of the British Medical Association, held at the 
house of the late lamented Dr. Chuckerbutty, on the 27th May,. 
1863, in moving a resolntion I made a speech in which I contempt- 
oonsly alluded to homceopaUiy as one of the various systems of 
quackery which,I said, owed their rise and temporary triumph to the 
regular profession being anmindfiil of the following facts, namely, 
that all diseases are not curable, that many diseases, which our 
interference can do nothing for, are sometimes better left alone 
and to nature, and that quacks and charlatans stepping in when 
we desert our patients, often effect cures which perhaps we bad 
been retarding. 

I was tlms, equally with my professional brethren, a hater and 
denouncer of homceopatby, and perStapf the mostfurions of'them 
all. Like thehi I had no knowledge of it except from its cari¬ 
catures by orthodox opponents. This distorted knowledge derived 
&om misrepresentatioD the system aided by the apparent 
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abeurdity of the hw of similars and the infioitesimal do«S| was 
eoougb to justify my refusing, to read works on homceopatby by 
homceopaths^ that is by those wbo had practically investigated 
its claims and found them based upon fact. 

The contemptuous allusion to homceopatby in the speech 
referred to met the fye of the late Baba Rajinder Duttj the most 
distinguished among the few laymen who hod taken up the 
cause of the despised and the persecuted Byalem* He^ a million* 
aircj out of pure disinterestedness, hod in his earlier career, been 
one of the chief instruments in bringing into favor the European 
allopathic system. And with that disinterestedness associated 
with an acote discernment, he saw the superiority of homceopathy 
over the prevalent system of medicine. He took up its cause 
with his usual eamestness and did hb best to diffuse its blessings 
among his fellow-citiaens of Calcutta. By eflectiog cures some 
of which were the most brilliant in the annals of homceopathy 
in India, he had succeeded iu making converts of some highly 
intelligent and educated laymen, among whom was the late 
Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. But not only did he fail 
to influence professional men, most of whom were his friendi^nd 
some of whom bad owed their advancement to bis exertions, be 
began to be looked upon by them as one wbo had lost his head 
and was spoiled by one of the most audacious and mischievous 
of quackeries. 

Bat such treatment by his medical friends did not deter him 
from pnrsuing the coarse he had taken. His conviction of the 
truth of homceopatby from personal experience was so strong 
that he was sure he would be able to impart those convictions to 
any medical man if he would but listen to him and watch bis 
cases. When he read my speech he found something in it, as he 
told me afterwards, which inspired him with the hope that ha 
had at last found a professional whom he would be able to bring 
over to bis side, that is, to the side of truth, if only he could be 
induced to hold in abeyance bis professional pride for a time. 

That hope would in all probability have remained unfulfilled, 
had it not been for a puae accident. Baba Rajinder Dutt was 
untiring in his eudeavoors to make a convert of me, but with an 
obstinacy which was characteristic of deepereoted prejudice I 
was r^ielling all his arguments and refusing even to watch his 
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cases on tiie plea that I could cot aflbrd to lose time and profes* 
sional dignity to watch cases nnder a layman* 

While such stro^le was going on between os^ a lay fnend 
ill-dis|>oeed to homoeopathy handed me a homceopaUiie pamphlet 
for review for a periodical of which he was one of the editors. 
The pamphlet was Morgsn^s Philosophy of Homceopathy* This 
I thoaght was a very good opportunity for me to smash bomcso* 
pathy and silence Babu Rajinder. The book the first on 
homoeopathy I condescended to read, and I thought I would 
write off a review of it in no time. But what was the impression 
after a cursoiy glance at the pamphlet f I was convinced that I 
could not review it properly before reading it a second time. On 
a second careful perusal the conviction was forced upon me that 
no opinion could and should be passed on d friori grounds alone 
on a system which was alleged to be based upon facts, and which 
boldly challenged an appeal to facts. But bow to get at the 
facts T I had no other alternative than to turn to Bubu Rajtnder* 
He was the only practitioner whose cases I coaid watch, and 
though a layman, I now did not hesitate to sacrifice professional 
dignity^ and mode up my mind to be as it were hit elinicid 
clerk in order to arrive at the truth which appeared to me to 
vitally concern the profession and humanity at large. 

Before taking this step 1 made a stipulation with Baba 
Rajinder. I told him that, as 1 believed his cures were effected 
by the strict regimen that he^enjotned and not by his iofinitesimal * 
notbingj globules or drops, I would agree to observe cases with 
him, provided he would agree to keep tbe patients for a time 
at least under strict regimen alone, and give them no medimne 
till it should appear that farther expectancy would be injurious. 
He readily agreed. Strange to say, and to his dismay, a few 
cues did recover under regimen aloue, and without any medicine. 
But my triumph was not to continue long, for others proved 
refractory, and I bad .to give my consent to administer his 
mediciues to them. A great many recovered, and the incurables 
were benefited. This fact eta^ered me; the efficacy w^s too 
evident to be gainsaid ; and I was cooApened much againat«iny 
will of course, to make trials of the medicines myself in tbe cases 
which resisted my own treatment. The result, to my mortification, 
was something bordering on the marvellous if not miraculous. 
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Tbeee trials were b^nln 1066, and in the conne of a jrear 
fbe conviction became strong that Homosopathy was not the 
hnmbog and the qnackeiy I bad tbooght it was. In order to be 
sure of Hie degrees of their aotnal attenuation I prepared with 
mj own hands some of tbe medicines, and I was surprised, as 
I have said, at thrir efficacy when administered according to 
the principles of the system. There was troth in the system, 
and to furthen resist and opp<»e it, would, it appeared to me, to be 
to resist and oppose the truth. And as the truth was ooncerned 
with my professional life, and as 1 was member of a profession 
whose sacred duty it was to avail themselves of every means for 
the cure of disease, the amelioratiou of suffering, and tbe pro* 
loDgation of life, 1 thought it my duty to lay my experiences 
before the profession. 

As a first step, to one professor of my college who had a great 
liking for me when a student and afterwards, and at whose 
fatherly insistence I had dared to appear at tbe M.D. ezamina* 
tioD, I timidly communicated my altered convictions. He waa 
horrified to learn I had somehow come to have a leaumg towards 
the hated system. He was sure, however, that with iueroased 
and matured experience 1 would eee through its absurdity. 
From the manner in which he spoke 1 almost thought so myself. 
But increased experience only hrongbt stronger conviction and 
I dared not meet him again. Some time, perhaps not less than 
six months after, we accidentally met as we were passing in tbe 
same street. He stopped his conveyance and beckoned me. 
Tbe first question be asked was, " how is it you have not seen 
me so long?" "Simply because," I said, "my convictions about 
homceopathy having gained in strength from extended experi¬ 
ence, I did not expect any sympathy from him." " Yon have 
my sympathy always. You have made a mistake. You are a 
riaing man and have a bright prospect before you. A time will 
come when we shall have to consult you. 1 have every hope of 
your mistake being rectified in due course. I will advise you not 
to gipe out your oonvietion yet too soon. If you do you will have 
to repent for it." This v#as what in substanee he smd. In those 
days the professors took a great interest in their pupils and 
actually lovedr them, and the veneration of their popils for tiiem 
woa unbounded. 
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I followed tiie ftdvice g{?en tfith aach kindneea and warmUi of 
affection. Bat I went on with my trials which had become a 
necessity. With each trial the troth of homoeopathy was reveal¬ 
ed in greater splendor. To keep tlie truth any longer to myself 
would he, 1 considered^ cowardice which was worse than crime. I 
thought, in my simplicity, that the member^ of our medical asso¬ 
ciation who had cheered me when I had denounced homcBopatby 
in my ignorance, would at least listen to me with pttention when 
I would speak in its favor from personal experience. And truly 
1 was listened to with attention when I delivered my address 
" On the Supposed Uncertainty in Medical Science and on the 
Relationship between Diseases and tilth Bemedial Agents,'' at the 
4th Annual Meeting of the Association in Feb. 1867. Discussion 
was begun and was being carried on on the subject of the address 
in the most sober and temperate manner imaginable, as on other 
subjects and at other meetings. In fact the members were be¬ 
having as befitting members of a scientific profession when 
suddenly one of them, a marine snrgeon, probably weary of tiie 
calm that was reigning, raised quite a storm by simply expressing 
his satirise that the meeting slionid be discussing homoeopathy 
instead of dismissing it with contempt, and treating a homceo- 
path as a professional brother instead of expelling him from tha 
association and from the room* 

These words had a magical effect. Every one present shared 
in the surprise of the wArthy champion of orthodoxy. Tb6 
temper of the meeting under went a sudden change. The cool¬ 
ness and sobriety of scientific discussion became at once trans¬ 
formed from the blow that had come down npon it into super¬ 
heated zeal in defence of what was called rational medidne 
and the legitimate profession. Even some of the laymen 
who had been invited to the meeting cangbt the eont^oos 
fire. Had it not been for the interposition of one of the secre¬ 
taries, who was an Irishman, the meeting would have succeeded 
in aohieving the triumph of expelling the offending member who 
a moment before was a Ttee-pr^ident. The Bengal branch 
emulated the parent Association in bigotry if in notbin^^ else. 
The scene was dramatic in the extreme, and is still vivid in my 
mind. Some idea of it was given by an eye-v^tness in one of 
the papers, and I must content myself with referring to it instead 
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of attempting a deeoriptioiL myfetf> specially m I have m eoii«^ 
tempUtion the leprintiog of mj addiw with the optaiooe of tiie 
preu thereon and on the proceedings of the meeting; U*be prase 
as will be seen, was onanimous in condeosnation of bigotry and 
in favor of toleration in matters soientific* 

Alter the meeting there was coosiderable and vaeeemly 
wrangling aboat the poesetsion my paper* I was peremptori* 
ly asked to leave it with the Secretaries, as it was a property of 
the issooiation. I protested and pointed out that, having been 
the first aecretary of the association for three years, since its 
establishmeut, I knew positively there was no rule to that effect; 
cad that never before we had demanded from their authors the 
papers that were read at onr meetiogs* When it was found that 
1 was not so docile and submissive as tb^ bad thought, 
or at least thought they could coerce me to be, one of the 
znembers who ha4 played the second best at the meeting 
requested me to make over the paper to him which after 
considerable hesitation 1 did, hut not before telUng him that I bad 
no objection to giving the paper to him as a friend but not as an 
office-bearer of the assooiatioo* As events showed I was 
jostified in my hesitation* It was with difficulty I got b^k the 
paper and that not before the administration of a legal threat* 
Had 1 not thus insisted upon getting the paper back, it would 
never have seen the light. It was written off-hand and I had not 
keen a rongh copy of it. Besides, I Vas anxious that it should 
appear exactly as it was, without the slightest alteratton, in 
^er that the public may see for themselves what my actual 
position was, and on what slender grounds I was condemned 
and made an outcast. 

An outcast I actually became from the next day of the meet- 
tng. The rumor spread like wildfire that 1 had lost my reason, 
that I had yielded to the seductions of Baba Rajinder Dutt and 
given my adhesion to one of the worst and the most absurd of 
quackeries that had ever come into existence, that I bad for- 
gotton^my mathematics and^now believed toat the ^art was 
greater than the whole* My patients, and their number was not 
inconsiderable, who bad perfect faith in me, regretted that I ahould 
have given up my <^d convictions, and one by one forsook me. 
Tbs loss of oy practice was sudden and complete. For six 
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ifiODthi 1 bftd Bcaroely % caae to treat Evbd tfaoae who osed to 
receive advice gratis ever; morning at mj house oeaaed to 
ootnej and if an; bod;j not finding benefit an; where else^ did 
ooment was on}; to beg me to give him myold and not m; new 
medicines. M; old master, the late Babn Tbakur Dass De;, 
from* whom I had received the rudiments o( edubation and who 
loved me as bis own son, used vehement]; to remonetrate vrith 
me for having brooght on m; min. There were^sinoere friends 
who offered the kind!; ad vice of retracing I Such remonstrancei 
sncb advice was to me worse than loss of practice. M; repl; to 
Diy beloved tntor and to m; kind friends was that I would rather 
give ap m; profession and take to an; other calling, or even starve, 
ttian disavow the truth. I was prepared to brave an; coutin* 
gene; that might happen to me for m; honest oonvictions, and to 
proclaim to tlie world to the utmost of m; power what I believed 
to be the truth. ^ 

I was Bustainod by my faith in toe ultimate triumph of troth, 
but that triumph 1 1 was also sure, conld only be brought about 
by persistent presentation and advocacy of the truth. And I felt 
that that presentation and that advocacy should come from one 
who had a regular training in the medical sciences, and therefore 
oonld speak with authority, and who would not be suspected of 
mistaking a for a grave disease. Baba Bajinder had sucoeed* 
od in making converts of a few highly intelligent laymen, and be 
had succeeded in convertiri|g at least one professional man, and 
that conversion was due to observing actual success of bomoso* 
pathic treatment* Baba Bajinder was a layman and therefore 
notwithstanding toe marvellous ores of some of his cures he conld 
not command that confidence from the community wbioh he 
could if he had been a regular professional. He' could only be 
sent for in extreme cases given up b; the doetors, and it is not 
ever; extreme case that could be brought back to life from the 
jaws of death. Failures must necessarily arise, and failures in 
his bands were bound to be fatal to the advancement of the cause 
for which be was laboring witl^ such earnestness an^ seal* 
He was nt^ first associated with one tvbo, though be c|lled 
himself an was in reality a layman who had neoassari- 

ly no proper acquaintance with the medical ^ sciencM; and 
latterly he was ass^iated wito a professional who was more 
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A relipoufl entbomast than • eealous ^hjmc\sn. He more often 
practised bjdropathf than hommopathy, and thue courted 
failure in many au iostance* One of bia on lucky faitureo 
was related with dramatic effect at tbe meeting* Tha aseo* 
ciation of such a practitioner with Babo Bajinder^ far from 
btingiDg oreditj brought in many cases serious discredit upon tbe 
system* Babu Bajinder felt it» but he could not help it; and 
therefore be wm on the Iook*out for one who could co-operate 
with him and then take his place* 

1 thus found myself forced to a position for which I could 
scarcely think that I was competent* It became but too 
evident that I must not content myself with merely 
practising the system in which 1 bad recognized the germ of 
a bene6oent truUi capable of indeHuite development, but that 
1 must help in that development, and do all in my power 
to diffuse a knowledge of it among the profession and the public* 
I bad no hopes of doing this tfarongb tbe medium of orthodox 
journals of wliich there was only one in India at the time, the 
Indian Medical Gazette, the columns of which were shut agaiust 
me even for reply to unfounded charges and slanderous aocosa- 
tioDB* I thought it not only inadequate but undignified (b do so 
tbrougb lay journals* I saw that I must have a journal of my own 
if I wae to fulfil my mission at all* The attitu^ of the press of 
India encouraged me to take the risk, and a jonrnal with an 
*uns6etarian name was started from January 1868* 

Tbe appearance of the journal bad at once the remarkable 
effect of silencing the opposition from my lay countrymen, 
perhaps because they saw that I was not quite the fool they bad 
believed I had become. The opening article giving expression 
to Onr Creed of Catholicism in medicine succeeded in disarm¬ 
ing criticism even of my most hostile opponents* Even the 
Indian Medical Gazette, though declining to agree with him 
in tbe principles of his creedcoold not but commend the 
epirib and perseverance which have induced Dr. Mobendro Loll 
Sircar, single-handed to start a ^Journal of Medicine^ in 
Calgutta.^^ How far tbe Journal has been instrumental in farther¬ 
ing the cause of Homoeopathy in India 1 must leave it to tbe 
fiiture historiap of medicine to determioe* This much is certain 
that rinoe its appearance, tbe spirit of intolerance and bitter 
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<^»po6itioD hM nearly vanished, at least so far as eaiemal ittanU 
fiMUtioD* goes, and that orthodox physicians have begun to fed 
the power of bomoeopatby so far that they very seldom give up 
oases lest they should go to the homcBopath and be cured* 

The Jourual has been in existence ever ainoe, but bad to remaift 
in suspended animation from time to timeow^g chiefly to illness 
which was often serioos enough to disable me from all work, bat 
parUy also to public duties which were imposed upon me by 
Government or my countrymen, and left me no time fat my 
self-impoeed task. 

The very few {Iistiagutshed laymen whom Babu Rajinder 
bad converted wore, oeedteas to say, my first snpporteni. They 
trusted me with mises which in the beginning I invariably 
treated in conjunction with Babu Rajiuder, as my own know* 
ledge of homoeopathy then was not adequate enough to inspire 
me with confidence to undertake unaided thq treatment of any 
serioua and complicated case. 1 found bomoeopatbic treotmeob 
to be greatly more difficult than old school treatment. Whereas 
I could prescribe off-hand if 1 had to treat a case after orthodox 
methods, I could not do so if 1 had to treat after the 
method of the uew school, without a g^at expenditure d 
thought in interpreting the symptoms and signs presented by 
tbe patient, and of time in consulting books to find a remedy to 
eorrespond with those symptoms and signs. Though 1 had im^ 
pro^d my knowledge of the*Materia Medica during tbe ^'stervw* 
tion" period of six months when I had no pracrioe and therefoiw 
nothing else to do, I found tbe in junction of Hahnemann but? 
too true that no conscieatiooa physician ought to consider 
his knowledge of the materia medica minute enough to enaUe 
him to dispense with the necessity of consulting it in every ease. 
After an experience and study of nearly forty years I find the 
same necessity still existing, and I would advise every praotition* 
er of tbe new system not to lose sight of the Poauder^a injuuetiem. 

I need hardly say that in the coarse of a short time my prac*' 
tioe began.to look up. Disease is, no respecter of peraqa, of 
school, of crecifl. People cannot afford ts endure sufiering or Igse 
Kfe for the sake of a favorite physician or of a fafoned system. 
Thsy do not care after tbe methods of which they are 

treated so long as their ailmsuts are cured.. If the old soboot 
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ccmid effect enree in all oeeei or eren in the majoritj of eases 
the new school woolcl hare had no footing; indeed^ there 
wonld have been scarcely any neoessity for it. But it was 
notorious that except in surgical diseases the old ^sebocl 
bad but few genuine cnree to boast of. It was a signal 
failure in cholersj ^ scarcely less so in chronic diarrhcai and 
dysenterjj in fevers which were not amenable to quinine^ and in 
the vast majority of diseases for which no specific had yet been 
discovered. It was becanse of my having observantly watched 
these failnres that I was induced to look beyond the bounds of 
my orthodoxy! it was because I found the homcsopatiiic 
method enperior to the old methods that I had given in my 
adhesion to the system in the hoe, as has been seen above^ of 
virulent opposition and persecution. And, therefore, notwith- 
standiDg the collapse of my practice, I had not given up all 
hope. I bad not tp wait long. My persistency in the pstb I bad 
chosen brought in its reward. Uncored cases began to come to 
my onfe-door, and their cares b^an to spread the cause. 

Thus the 16th February 1867 has been memorable in the 
history of the medical profession in this country* On that 
day a native member of the profession was the first in India 
to stand op for a reform in medicine and for this he 
met with opposition and even persecntion similar to that 
which bad attended the reform in the land of its birth and in 
other parts of the world. Upwards of thirty*fii^ years have 
elapsed since that date, and considering the cireumetances of the 
country the progress of the reform has not been unsatisfactory. 
There has been growing appreciation of homcBopathy tbrongbout 
India. Numbera of the native members of the regular profession 
have openly adopted the system and are practising it with success* 
Tbougb income is no criterion of true success, yet the fact that 
several bomceopathio practitioners are enjoying respectable in« 
comes shows that the system must be in fitvor with the commu¬ 
nity. This is evidenced by another fact which is no less signi* 
fiean^. We have no regulpr and adequate organization for 
teqphing the principles and the practice of the system, notwith* 
standing the existence of four (1) homoeopathic scboolt in 
Calcutta, and,the neoessity baa been felt of resorting to Amerioa 
Isr due qualification* Some had aotually gone to that distant Iwd 
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of freedom aod come back equipped with decrees from her re- 
eognized HofiKBOpathie and others are following their 

good example. Who would have thought of undergoing heavy 
expeoeee and of undertaking long and periloua journeys for bom- 
<Bopatby if there had beeu no demand for its practitioners ? 

The evidence of the law of demand and« supply in favor of 
homeopathy is supplied by another fact> namely^ the growth and 
multiplication of lay practitioners. Had it not^ been for the 
evident superiority of the new system over the old^ people would 
not have trusted tbeir health and their livee to bymen. We 
must thankfully acknowledge the debt we owe these men for their 
help in the spread of the cause. For India as a whobj as will have 
been seen from the above, the pioneer of homceopatby was a 
layman from the fact of his having succeeded in converting a 
protessionsl j and laymen practitioners are the pioneers of the 
system in the villages and towns of the mqfudsih This seems 
to be a necessity all over the world; in our country it has been 
particularly eo, no doubt because of the conversion of so few 
regular practitioners. This necessity has not been an unmixed 
good* And no wonder. We cannot expect laymen to maintain 
the dignity of a system which requires for its successful practice 
the highest knowledge of the collateral sciences against an 
opposition intimately acquainted with these sciences. We are 
free to acknowledge, and we do so witli the greatest pleasure, that 
acme laymen practitioners afe wonderfully successful by dint 
their honest and laborious search for symptoms, which it is to be 
regretted the regular practitioner in bis pride so much neglects* 
One of these practises homoeopathy purely out of philanthropic 
motives* Every morning lie gives advice and medicine gratni* 
toQsly to over one hundred poor patients* When pressed he 
visits patients at their houses, but he never takes any fee* He 
is imbued with the true spirit of Homceopatby, but unlike others 
he has no ambition to pass off as a doctor. He keenly feels hb 
want of knowledge of anatomy, physiology, and other auxiliary 
Boienoes* |ie would give up his self-ipiposed task if the poor jrhom 
he treats wotfld get the regulars to pily them* To such a man 
we should feergrateful for his services iu our cause, and gratU 
tude demands that I should give out his name* is Babn Dina 
Bandhtt Mukeijee, of Sbibpur^ a clerk iu a OovernmeDi office. 
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REVIEW. 

The Tkerapeutici of Feven, Coniinued, Bilioui, Inlermitientf Mala^ 
rialj Remittent^ Perniciou^^ Typhoid^ !fypin9, Septic, Yelloeff 
Zymotic, etc. By H. C. Allen, Professor of Msteria 

Medica in Herin^ Medical Coll^, CUicago. Boericke & Tafel, 
Philadeiphia, i9U^. 

This WORK is in reality the third edition of Dr. Alienas previous 
work, tlie TJ^yapcutice of Intermittent Fever, which had gone 
tlirongh two editions, the first issuing in 1879 and the seoond 
in 1884. The change of title has been a wise one as any of 
our medicines may be a remedy for any type of fever intermittent, 
remittent, or continued, typhoid, typhus, yellow, or bubonic. 
The second was a considerable improvement upon the first 
edition, and this the third under a new title is, in many respecte, 
a great improvement upon the second. There has been an 
apparent increase oV size by 200 pages. VVe say apparent because 
the matter in the therapeutic portion having been more heavily 
leaded than in the second edition, the 200 might have been reduced 
to 12fi pages. But even this ia not a small iucreose in size* 
Id the second edition there were 125 remedies, iu the ^Ipresent 
there are 133. Six of what the author called minor 
remediei in the second edition, namely, AUfonia, Ae<fcetida 
Comue for, Cuprum, Marum, and Sareaparilla, have been omitted 
.in this. The remedies that have been added are— Actea racemoia, 
Anihracinum, Argentum nitricum, Cadmium eulpAuricum, Clemalie 
erecta, Croialue iorridus, Malaria officinalis, Mutiatic acid, Pyro^ 
gen, Sulphuric acid, Tarentula, Terebinth, Tuberculinum, Veratrum 
<7mde—altogether 14 in number. While we welcome the addi« 
tions we are sorry for the omissions, for each of these latter haa 
some characteristics which might be of help to the practitioner. 

The repertory has been made much fuller, no less than 6Ck 
pages having been added to include the new remedies introduoed,. 
and to give a list of the general symptoms in schematic form.. 
We have noticed a large number of remedies, over one hundred, 
of which the cfaaracterisljps are given in the repertory though, 
they are not treated of in the body of the work, such aa AUt., Aur.,, 
Aeaf, Brom., Can. Can. i.^ Fluor, acid. Chin, are., Com., Cup., 
l)apk., 8alu. acid, Ohn., Grai., Ua»., Kreo*., Lept., &e., &c. It 
vould have been well if the author had given them a place there 
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AS mnot remedies witli their ferer symptofM. To’find the name 
of a remedy in the repertory and not to find a summary of ite 
gymptotna ia the body of the work; is disappointing. 

** The anther is deeply grateful/^ says be in tlie Preface^ " to 
bis professional collesgnesi eepeeialty id India where fevers of 
every type are endemial; for their commendations of the mono¬ 
graph on Intermittent Ferer.^ India is indeed the borne of 
malarious feverS; but not of true typhoid or $yphus feversr 
Occasionally the true typhoid is met with, bat very rarely the true 
typhus. The yellow fever 16 never seen. The bubonic fever is 
endemic in isolated spots such as Garhwal m tbeHimalayas. Influ- 
enziil feverS; the deiiguC; and the beri beri are recent visitations. 
We are afraid; however; that with the rapid means of inter commu¬ 
nication invented by science we may have in the not distant future 
all sorts of endemic and epidemic diseases which have Dot yet 
visited our shores. Monographs of the kind nndcr review are 
therefore most welcome not only for the combating of malarious 
fevers that are the scourge of our country^ but of other fevers* 
that are likely to be our future scourges. 

We^ave nothing but unqualified praise for the admirable way 
in which the distinguished antlior has given the general charac¬ 
teristics and the fever symptoms of ti»e remedial sgentS; with* 
comparisons with other remedies witbm brackets. We are only 
sorry that be should have thought fit to raplace very largely by 
remedies the clinical cases of former editions. If; as the author 
himself sayS; ^^they were intended to illustrate the sphere of 
action; as well as the selection of the reooedy; and at tbe same 
time to dispel the delusion hcmestly entertained by many; ^that 
patients will not leail for the homceopathie remedy to act, hence 
must resortto ^minC;^" we do not see bow it is that the function 
of these clinical cases have ceased ; ou the contrary we believe that 
if bomesopathy is to gain the confidence of the eommanity; it 
most be through its clinieal acliieven^tS; aud the more widely 
they are published the better for our cause. 

The omission from the present fidition of the following casee 
which had appeared in the previous editioD; will show bw^uD* 
wise have been these omissions; 

number of cases had no chtlfy stage at all. J)uring the heat 
the patient was generally thirsty and sleepy. Tbe fever passed ofT 
after midnight with perspiration. The patient has had either a sour 
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taste in the iDoath or noar Torntting iriiere Ijc. baa been aarccnfni,** 
C. P&iGK, J/ed. Inv.f —Yol* II., p. 823. 

Cass L—fi. &— SIj own child, ^t. 6, of ah amiable dbpomttoti 
•^rather more ao in dokneeB than in h^hh —light hair, bfue eyee^ 
slender; first atta<^ abont 9 a.m. } next 7 a.jl ; all others, with two 
ezoeptioos, on awakeiuAg in the morning. Chill motHj Alt in lambar 
region, and lasting from thirty minutes to one hour. The heat lAsted 
until 7 or 8 r.n., whetner the parozysni commenced on awaking or 
at 4 P.¥. Some perspiration during the heat Thirst predominated 
during chill, always called few water at commeneement Tomiting of 
water, mixed with food, of a greenish color, with two-thirds of tbo 
pwxysms, and always between chill and heat. The early appearance, 
with Tomitxng, between chill and heat, led me to giro Eup. perf^ ^ ^ ^ 
for four days ; then the tinctnre. It had no eiTeei: in tbo 

back induced me to give Cape., high and low. No reeponse. Igtu 
and others were tried with similar results. Circnmstances, which oaa 
not be mentioned here, made it necessary to arrest tliem with Quinine. 
Two weeks after another chill at 4 p.m., lasting wx^ the heat, until S 
P.IL No medicine was given. The following attack at 2 p.m. Both 
were accompanied by vomitii^ between chill and beat, which per* 
plexed me, as Eup., tne only remedy that I then knew that had thia 
symptom, had no effect Hme of last attack led me to study 
Lye., and in Lxppe’s Text-Book I foand sour vonuKny between ch^ 
and fever. The child now said the vomited matter was sour as vinegar. 
This settled the question. Three doses of Lya 11 ooo ^Pincke; ; one 
slight attack after. I tliink this was a Lyc. case from the beginning, 
the same vomiting being present througfaout^C. Bebkreuteb, JAd 
/fie.—VoL II., p. 150. 

We may learn from this case the necessity of obtaining some of the 
finer riiaracteristics of the drug and the patient. Here was vomiting 
between chill and heat^ so cbaracteristic of Eup. perf. and Lyc. The 
}And of vomiting distinguishea between them; the former heietg bitter^ 
the latter sour as vinegar. 

Case IL—A large, fleshy man, about 30, was prostmted by chilla 
and fever; chill every other day, about 4 p.m., for two houn, followed 
by more or less fever till the time, when he would be compara* 
tively well till morning. Both chill and fever were very severe, 
patient tossing, anxious, hot and restless. TTrine heavily loaded with 
a pinkiA, half-floating sediment, and a briok-dust sediment at bottom 
of vessel; severe pain in the renal region, which was aggravated by 
retention of urine after desire to urinate, and increasing in aeverity in 
proportion to time of retention ; was relieved by urinating; belched 
no^ flatulence, which rumbled and pained him. Lyo. high, because 
it has proved useless in my bands in the cruder preparations. Hie 
relief sA^rompt, steady, continuous, and in lass than a week was 
cured^w. J. Hawxbs, p. 91. 

CasB III.--A. L. W., mt 30, dark complexion, had a severe attack 
of intermittent fever, from whx^ he was confined three weeks. Was 
trssted by a colleague, and got out, but came down again in a week 
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with ft TelRfM* When he consulted roe, chill appeared fit 4 p.il Chill 
predointna^ orer the feyer ; coufitipHiion; sour, offensire sweat; 
complexion sallow ; ejee dull and coqjimotivft slightly yellow ; mine 
scanty, somewhat turbid, Lyc. without chill returning,-^. 27. 
Baiqiuk, tfiv , Ctm , 

Thsee cases might hare been reported better. But as they 
are they have a coneiderable value. It ,is especially in the 
matter of the treatment of the malarious fevers that there 
is imperative necessity of the publication of , cases. If we 
want to set at rest the quinine controversy,' we must sliow 
that cases may be treated with success by homceopathio 
remedies from the very beginning, without having recourse 
to this Bo«called allopathic specihc, at any stage of the dieease, 
and we must also show that cases treated by quinine either prove 
fatal or drag a miserable course of suffering and agginvation 
and compHcatious by virtue of the deleterious effects of the drug, 
and are never cured. It must be rememberef^ that mere assertion 
however loud and boastful is not proof. 

Our own conviction has remained the same that we expressed 
upwards of thirty years ago. We believe that quinine, even in 
material doses, has a place, and a respectable place, in the 
treatment of malarious fevers, aud that cases do occur 
which would succumb but for tt. We are fully aware that it is 
most perversely abused by our colleagues of the other school, 
but that is no reason why it should not have ita legitimate use. 
If it is madness to use it blindly and push it recklessly in in^ 
creasing doses under the idea that the doses previously pre- 
seribed were not sufficient, it is uo less madness to withhold 
its exhibition notwithstanding the recurrence of parozyms which 
threaten to endanger life. We agree with our author when he 
says (in the Freface): Another clioioal fact winch has been 

verified by many observing homceopatiiic physicians that the 
suppressive treatment by massive doses of quinine as practised 
by the dorainant school, is not only positively injurious but often 
fatal.The abuse of the drug by the old scliool should teach us 
how to uM it properly and judioioQsly. Not to do so would be 
disregarding tlie very spirit of homceppatby and the good Mnse 
of its founder which prompted him not to hesitate to admt< 
nister massive doses of Camphor In the first st^e of cholera. 
We would go further and say tliat such a course would be trifling 
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taste in the tnonth or sour Tomiting wKere Lyc. has been soccessCitl.^ 
—E. C. PaicB, Moi. Inv .,—VoL II., p. 322. 

Case I.—B. B.—My own child^ »t. 8, cd" an amiable disporition 
—rather more so in eicfenesa than in h^th—light hair, btue eyesy 
slender; first attack atent 9 a.m. ; next 7 a.¥. ; all others, with two 
exceptions, on awakening in the morning. Chill mostly felt in lumbar 
region, and lasting from thirty minutes to one hour. The heat lasted 
until 7 or 8 p.m., whether the paroxysm commenced on awaking or 
at 4 P.iL Some perspiration during the heat Thirst predominated 
during chill, always called {or water at commeneemeni Vomiting of 
water, mix^ with food, of a greenisli color, with two-thirds of the 
paroxysms, and always beiwem ekiU and heat The early appearance, 
with Yomiting, between chill and heal, led me to give Eup. perf. 
for four days; then the tincture. It had no e/Feet: Chill in the 
back induced me to give Caps., high and low. No reaponse. IgEu 
and others were tried with rimilar results. CircnmstaDcos, which can 
not be mentioned here, made it necessary to arrest them with Quinine. 
Two weeks after another clrill at 4 p.m., lasting wHh the heat, until 8 
p.M. No medicine was given. The following attack at 2 p.h. Both 
were accompanied by vomiting between chill and heat, which per¬ 
plexed me, as Eup., the only remedy that I then knew tlmt had this 
symptom, had no effect The time of last attack led roe to study 
Lyc., and in Lippe's Text-Book I found eour vomiting between chill 
ond /ever. The child now said the vomited matter was sour as vinegar* 
This settled the question. Three doses of Lyc. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ (Ftncke; ; oue 
slight attack after. I think this was a Lyc. case from the begrnning, 
the same vomiting being present throughout—C. Beekbeutxe, 3h<l. 
Inv.—Yol II., p. 150. 

We may learn from tlus case the necessity of obtaining some of the 
finer characteristics of the drug and the patient Here was vomiting 
between ihiU, and heat^ so characteristic of Eup. perf. and Lyc. The 
Jnrui of vomiting distinguishes between them; the former being bitter^ 
the latter sour at vinegar. 

Case IL—A large, fleahy man, about 30, was prostrated by chills 
an d fever; chill every other day, about 4 p.m., for two hours, followed 
by more or lees fever till the time, when he would be compara* 
lively well till morning. Both chill and fever were very severe, 
patient tossing, anxious, hot and restless. Urine heavily loaded with 
a pinkish, half-floating sediment, and a brick-dnst sediment at bottom 
of vessel; severe pain in the renal region, which was aggravated by 
retention of urine after desire to urinate, and increasing in severity in 
proportion to time of retention ] was relieved by urinating; belched 
much flatulence, which rumbled and pained him. Lya high, because 
it hat proved useless in my hands in the cruder preparations. The 
relief w%8 prompt, steady, contlbuous, and in less ^an a week was 
eurec^W. J. Hawkes, IIL, p. HI. 

Case III.—A. L W., mt 30, dark complexion, had a severe attack 
of intermittent f^er, from whi<^ he was confined three weeks. Was 
treated by a colleague, aud got out, but came down again in a week 
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'With % Telapee. When he conmlted me, chill mppeared at 4 Mt. Chill 
pi'eclozuhia^ over the feveV; cooBtipatioa; sour, offeouve sweat; 
conrpleaioD eallow ; eyes dull and oonjunctiva slightly yellow ; urine 
scanty, Bomewhnt turbid. Lyc. without chill returning.—^. K. 
Bhioham, Friv. Com. 

These cases might have been reported better. But as they 
ere they have a considerable value* It ^is especially in the 
matter of the treatment of the malarious fevers that there 
is imperative necessity of the publication of,cases* If we 
want to set at rest the quinine controversy, we must show 
that cases may be treated with snccess by homOBopathtc 
remedies from the very begiuning^ without having recourse 
to this so-oallcd allopathic speciHc, at any stage of the disease, 
and we must also show that cases treated by quinine either prove 
fatal or drag a miserable course of Buffering and aggravation 
and complications by virtue of the deleterious effects of the drug, 
and are never cured. It must be rememberei^ that mere assertion 
however loud and boastful is not proof* 

Our own conviction has remained the same that we expressed 
upwards of thirty years ago* We believe that quinine, even in 
material doses, has a place, and a respectable place, in the 
treatment of malarious fevers, and that cases do occur 
which would auccuinb but for it* We are fully aware that it is 
most perversely abused by our colleagues of the other school, 
but that is no reason why it should not have its legitimate use* 
If it is madness to use it llindly and push it mcklessly in in* 
creasing doses under the idea that the doses previously pre* 
scribed wei'e uofe sufficient, it is no less madness to withhold 
its exhibition notwithstanding the recurrence of paroxyms which 
threaten to endanger life* We agree with onr author wlien he 
says (in the Preface): ** Another elioical fact which has been 
verified by many observing hoinceopathic physicians that the 
suppressive treatment by massive dos^ of quinine as practised 
by the dominant school, is not only positively injurious but often 
fatal.” The abuse of the drug by the old school should teach us 
how to use it properly and judiciously* Not to do so would be 
disregarding the very spirit of homeopathy and the good sense 
of its founder which prompted him not to hesitate to admU 
nister massive doses of Camphor in the first st^ge of cholera* 
We would go farther and say tliat such a course would be trifling 
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Tvith hum AD life« We should never forget what Hahnemann 
put as the very first aphorism of his Organon: T)ie physieian'e 
high and only mission is to restore the sick to health/^ 

A new and most useful feature of the work is the Analysis 
given at the end of each article. As a sample we reproduce the 
one from Pyrofen, which) by the bye we must sayj the anther 
has wrongly called a NoiOfk. It is^ as he rightly says, “ a pro« 
duct of sepsis and not of disease, and therefore cannot be called 
a nosode like pnorinum, (Mbereulinum, unliracinmmj or Beoaie 
eomutnm which is a vegetable nosode. 

An&lysift.*—For the first use of Pyrogon in typhoi<1 and septic 
e<Aditioixfl we Aie indelited to our ^glish homceopathic brethren. 
It is a<Upted to the most lOHlignant type; coses, in which we former¬ 
ly sig«i 2 igged a cure with Arsonie, ChHk) veg, Rhus or Terebinth, 
are met directly by this powerful uosode. But it is in puerperalism 
that it bids fair to occtipy a unique place in our t)ierH{>enticH ; here 
it is almost without a rivnl, iu pi'ompt aiul effective action, when the 
best selected t'fiitedy fails to ^ or improve. 

Prodrome : aching and soieoess of the limlis. 

Chill: begins between scapulw ; as won as he touches the oold 
sheets; the bed feels hard. 

Heat: frequent urging to urinate as soou as the fever* codecs on; 
circumscribed redness of the clieoks. 

Stoeai; profuse, exhausting, carrion like ; cold, musty, vi^id; of 
single parts. 

Chill t begins in the hack, between scapulae ; severe? general of 
honee and extremitiee ; marking onset of soptie fever; teniporatuie 
103 to 106 ; heat sudden, skin dry and burning; pulse ra]>id, stuidl, 
wiry, 140 to 170 ; cold clammy sweat fotlows. 

In se|»tic fevers, es[>ecially puerjicral, Pyrogen has demonstrated 
its great value a hnuiaoiuthic dynamic aDlisetttic. 

The author should have given a list of all the remedies men¬ 
tioned in the )>ook (body and repertory) with their abbreviations 
to which he should have adheretl, which unfortunately he has 
net dotie to the cunfusinn of his readers. The get-up of the book 
IK, as Messrs Boericke & TafePs piiblieations always are, excel* 
lent. Tlio praise is well deserved when the author says ^^that 
he is blessed with a publisher and printer who take pride in the 
character and quality of their work irrespective of the dollai's 
conceiMed.^' • 


'flic wunl io the book itself is “chill,” not “fever,” evideuily a typo- 


grapliioiil uiislake.—£ p., (7. •/. Jf. 
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EDITOR’S NOTES. 

» ♦ 

The Taesdayg. 

The prizteipal ereats in the life of his Ifiyeety King Edvard VIL 
hna happened cn a Tuesday—viz., on Tuesday^ Kov« 9th, 1S41, Hia 
Majesty was bom ; on Tuesday. Jan. 25th, 1642 he was baptised; on 
Tuesday, March 10th, 1863> he was married; on Tuesday, Dec. Sth, 
18C3, he was appointed a member of the Privy Council; on Tuesday, 
Kov. 2]Bt, 1871, it was definitely ascertained that he%ad contracted 
typhoid fever; on Tuesday, Feb. 27th, 1872, he attended the Public 
Thanks]f(iving Sei'vice for Lie recovery ; on Tuesday, Jan. 22nd, 1901, 
he succeeded to the throne ; on Tuesday, Jau. 29tb, 1901, the Royal 
Standard was hoisted at Marlborough Uouae for the first time; and 
on Tuesday, June 24th, 1902, His Majesty underwent an operation 
for perityphlitis. As on exception to the above*mentioned rare* it 
may bo stated that it was on a Monday (July IStb, 1898) that the 
King sustained a fracture of tlie left patella thro^h missing his fixt* 
ing while descending the spiral staircase at Waddesdon Manor during 
a visit to tlielate Baron Ferdinand do Itothschild—Zancst, July 5, *02. 

A New Mode of Operating for Stone Adopted By 
* M. Dnpnytren. 

M. Dupuytren has just performed tho operation for stone in a new 
mode, and with the aid of a new instrument. The operation may be 
called tlie transvei^e operation (tailU trmsverselU), and the instru¬ 
ment, the double litholome j:ache, which consists of two blades, 
ari'snged so as to cut at the same time, both right and left in with¬ 
drawing the instrument from the bladder. The catheter is introduced 
and the membranous jwrtion of the urethra cut to allow the intro* 
ductiou of the liiiototne into the bladder. On withdrawing the 
instrument it is 0 ]>ened, by which means it divides the prostate on 
each side into halves the one anterior, and the other posterior. By 
tills method, the vasa deferentia, rectum, transverse arteries of the 
perineum, and Che pudic is avmded in the operation. M. Dupuytren 
operated a few daye ago on a child; since which no bad symptom 
whatever Las appeared.^Za«tce<, Jane 21, 1902. 

6I1KO86 in Brine of LowiBpgciflc Orewity. 

Tlie following from Dr. 8. W. Carruthers, of Cornhill, appean in 
the British Msdieal Journal of June 24, 1902 : 

It used to be the custom with some insurance oompanics not to 
reijuire an examination for sugar in the urine unless the specific 

c 
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gT9;ntj were high. It u ^11 kn<hn^ thet sagar may be present in 
more than mere traces with a perfectiy normal apeeific gravity, or 
even with one that ia slightly Bnbnonoal. 

In ail inaurance case the other day I found the apecido gravity of 
the urine tb be barely 1004 when newly passed; it rose to 1007 after 
it had cooled down. I was aatoniehed to get a veiy marked reaction 
with Fehiing’s aolutioti, so marked that after standing for ten or 
fifteen minoteS there was a copious precipitate of red cupric oxide at 
the bottom of the tube. I confirmed this result with the safranine 
teat, and then proceeded to the phonyIhydraane hydrochloride 
method, obtaining plentiful and typical crystals of gluoosaaone. The 
urine waa unfortunately thrown away without my making a qoanti- 
Utive examination as I had intended, but there waa no doubt as ttf 
the amount being very considerable* I have once before had a dis¬ 
tinct reaction with Febling’s eolation In urine wib a specific gravity 
of 1005| but waa not able on that oooaaton to do more than aasure 
myself that the Fehl^ng’s solution was in good oondition, and bad nd 
opportunity of confirming the presence of glucose by other teats. 

BUobtilar Stomach with Extreme Tension of the 

Cardiac Poach. 

Bouveret {Lyon MMicat, March Ifith, 1902) records a case in 
which the dilated cardiac pouch of a bilocular stomach was mistaken 
first for hydatid cyst of the spleen, and afterwards for dilatation of 
the whole stomach consequent upon pyloric stenoeib. Bis patient, a 
Vom an 46 years of age, had suffered atantervals for fifteen years from 
pain after food and vomiting. For two years and a-half she had 
known of the existence of a swelling in the left flank, which enlarged 
slowly. For eight days she had votnited ererything taken. On ez« 
aminatioh, the left Sank was found to be occupied by a large tumour 
which caused the abdominal wall to project from the thorax to the 
iliac crest. Pressure upon the tlioradc organs was sbowti by difficulty 
of breathing and rapidity of the pulee. The tumour was unifonUly 
dull to peraussion, and evidently cOtitoihed fluid. The tumour Wa 0 
diagnosed as a unilocular hydatid of thd spleen, and as it was thought 
to be on the point of rupture, was tapped. The fluid obtdned resem* 
bled the vomited matter, wa^ greyish in colour, contained hydre^ 
ehlaric acid, and under thewnicroscopo^ 4bowM the presence of yeast, 
tbreh granules, and epithelial cella Thd patient improv^ rapidly 
after the punctt»re. The tumour resEppOared a month later, and Wad 
kgain conShed absolutely to the left aide. The use of the stomich 
tube caused it to disappear, but insufflation raprodu^ ii, the gaS 
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pMsiof OQ into ih9 ixitestuM m 9> faw minutaa Tbo p^tiaat 4^1uied 
operation. She waa mdnUttfd in^ ho^ital soi^ weeks later in a 
xDorbibuixd condition, and at tbe necrc^y a biloci^^r atomach was 
eoen* ^ mediogaatric narrowing allowing very little oommunication 
between tlie two halvas of the stomach, ^ouvmt ooncladae that the 
stom^h tube ehoold be used before making a definite diagnosis 
nystic tumour of the upper part of the abdomefi.— BrU, Me4» 

May 31,1902. 

Extrauterine Prefii&Aoy after Treatment for Sterility by 

Uterine Drainage. 

Gill Wylie Jourtu ObileL, April) bravely admits that in i 

cases of sterile women under his treatment ial900| extiuuterine 
pliancy followed dilatation of the ntorine cavity, cuiettage, and 
|»Tolonged use of the hard rubber drainage tul>e. In one case tubal 
pregnancy began three monttis after coucinaioii of the ti'eatment, in 
the others about a year elapsed before rupture^of the tube recalled 
the abnormal gestation. In the first 3 caeee there was the usual pain, 
diagnosed in 2, however, as due to inflamed appendix; in all an 
operation was successfully performed. The fourtli was specially 
romai'kablo as there had been a previous pregnancy in the oppouta 
tube, fdr which the patient consulted Gill Wylie. Bhe bad borne no 
child. He examined the pelvis, detected a mass on the right side, 
operated, and removed an ectopic tubal sac. For a few raemths after- 
wsxda she was kept under treatment for sterility. In June, 1901, 
her period ceased and hmmprrhage occurred. Ho physical sign of 
tubal gestation could be accurately defined, but a few weeks later the 
patient when dining at a restaiuunt waa aeued with cbaracteristio 
symptoms, including hemorrhage. Alidominol section was performed 
and ectopic gestation detected. Gill Wylie declared that there waa 
no danger in drainage of the uterus by the hard rubber tube; he has 
employed it for ovei* twenty years and never with any evil result. 
He takes every precaution sgainst aepsis. The patient is kept quiet 
for about five daja, and there ia no more irritation than ia caused by 
the wearing of a hard rubbex' plale in the mouth. The perils of the 
old stepx preasary are understood and avoided. As a rule, pr^nazu^ 
peifectly normal in character followed the drainage treatment. G. 
Harrison and Clement Cleveland, in ^ discusaion on these caaea, 
expreseed their objections to this method of treatiaent of stenlity, 
but considered that it was not ueoessarily the cause of the tubal 
pregnancy in all, ox* even any, o( tho four patients-^^iit. Jded. /cum., 

MjSl, 1902 . 
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Foreigit Bodies Accidentellj Lett is fbe AMomiiud Oarlty* 

Sohaohaer Surg^f Noretober^ 1901) poblUhea brief abetracts 
of 156 x(MtdB of tiie aooi<leDlal rete&tnm of fcz^ign bodiee m tbe 
abdominal caritjr after laparoto my . Of these recoids 101 w€re ool* 
lected by Neugebaoer, and 44 more recratly by the aothor of 
paper. Aeddents of tfaie ktod it ia held are cf frequent occnarence^ 
and are likely to be repeated as long as surgery is practised. The 
foragn body if of an aseptic cbaracter is enoapeolated by a fibrotm 
exudate^ and subeequently enclosed within adhesions between the 
diffetmt abdominal viscera, or the riscera and the abdominal wall. 
Spontaneous expulsion ol a foreign body takes place through points 
of least reristaftce, which are either the alimentary tract or an impei^ 
feotly united wound, or, leas frequently, through the reopening of 
an apparently well organised cicatrix. A foreign substance may 
remain quiescent for years in the abdominal cavity and fail to give 
any signs of its presence. Symptoms when they occur not infre¬ 
quently suggest a loy and protracted form of sepsis, and, in some 
cases, indicate the most violent intiu-abdominal disturbance. Tliese 
accidents, which can in some instances be the results of unexpected 
circumstances, unusual complications, and diverted attention may, 
the author hopes, be reduced in tiic future by the observance of the 
highest degree of simplicity, system, and watchfulness, in other 
Tocations, it is pointed out, it is reasonable to assume that, unless 
properly prepared one should not act j but in surgery one is occasion* 
ally compelled to act, even though it is evident that one ia not pr^ 
pared. In such conditions the results ,of surgical abstention would 
be more fatal than an endeavour to make the boat of the circum¬ 
stances .—Brit Jied. t/oum., June 7, 1903. 


Repeated Extaaterme Pregnancy. 

W. Fhilipowicz {Wim. idin. Woeh., Na 13, 1902) relates the 
following clinical history: On May 24th, 1898, the patient, aged SO, 
was admitted into hospitaL The past history revealed what the 
patient believed to have been an abortion in the third month three 
months before. There bad been a bloody discharge since the severe 
haemorrhage. On examination a resistance was felt above the 
symphisis, and chiefly to the 
uterus slightly enlarged, l^ere was ooloetmm in the breasts. On 
June 4th laparotomy was performed, 6rm adhesions between the 
tumour, and the abdominal wall, spleeft, and intestines were found. 
The patient’s condition forbade a prolonged operation, and therefoiw 
the tumour was opened, and an 6 cm. long fetus (macerated) was 


right. The cervix was patulous, and the 
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lOTTOTed. Tbe {i^aeeat* wbb rraoTed, snd the oft^ity filugged iritb Mo- 
fme gsioa. Recovwj waa tmerentfol. On I>ecember 8rd» ld00| the 
patient was admitted. The menses bad been regnlar unoe her 
disdiargotrp to two months before. Two weeks prevronsly there had 
been romitii>g and abdominal pain, and coin]^ete Tetention of faeces 
and iatus had hksted for two day& In tbe left parametriniD a tammir 
of tbe sise of a fist was felt. The nterus was slightfy enlarged, the 
oervTx patuhms, and eolostram was discovered m the breasts. A few 
days later there was moderate haemonhage from the Tagina. Eleven 
days after admisHion the patient agreed to ojmktiott. On opening 
the abdomen fresh and oM btood clots were found free in tbe pelna 
On clearing these out a tmnour ot the sise of a chiM's fiat was found 
in the left tuba The tube and tumour were resected, and the sheath 
of t]»e rectus musdo divided. The wound was closed in three layers. 
Healing took place by first intentioo. In the tumour was fonnd a 
6 cm. long fetirs. The tube was ruptured close to the fimbriated endl 
The absence of any adliesions in tbe abdomen when this whs opened 
for the socond time is to be regarded as very unusual— Brit. Med. 

June 7, VM2. 

Treatment of Urethral Stricture by Electrolysis. 

R I^ewman (Journal of AdtmAti TAcrapewites, January, 1902)' 
states that during the (met thirty years lio has treated by electrolysis 
no fewer than 2,000 cam of urethral stricture, with I’esults ^ich 
lead him to consider it as the method to be adopted iiar excellence. 
His own ex[>eiience is further suj^torted by records of at least 1,500 
eases in the practice of others. The armamentarium noeded is as 
follows :^A good battery, the cells of which can bo taken up one by 
one without any breaks In the circutt; a milKamp^remeter; suitable 
electrodes. A coiTOCt and exact diagnosis is of first importance.. 
None but organic strictures are suitable, and there should not be 
other disuase of tbe bladder, prostate, or nrethra. * Any acute disease 
—inflammation, haemorrhage, or discharge—is a contraiikdication to 
electi'olysia. In treating any pai’tieular ease, the author first carefally 
explores the urethra to ascertain the exact size and situation of the* 
trouble. He then selects an electrode about two nnmbors (French)^ 
larger than the stricture, and having •seen that the battery k ^t zero, 
he oozmects tfle positive polo with an iiMUfTei^nt electrode conveitient- 
ly fixed to the‘patient, the negative pole being attached to the elec¬ 
trode bougie, which is then ^refnlly paoed down t^tke beginning of 
the stricture. The current is then grodnally turned on, avoiding any 
production of pain in the patient \ about 5 milliamperee are usually 
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borne vithout anj^ disconforti end this strength sbou)d seldfsi^ bo 
esoetded, the end the electvode being gentlj pressed agninst tbf 
stricture, so as to follow the line of the urethra. In from fife 
0fteen minutes the electrode will have passed complete); through th^ 
Strictui'e, and maj be passed on into the bladder. Jt should then be 
gently withdrawn, the current collector being gently returped tp 
as soon as the end of the eI6ctrod^ has repassed tlie stricture. The 
patient will probably feel immediate relief, and the operation need not 
in any way iutsrfeiw w*ith his ordinary avocations, The sconces 
■honld be repeated at intervals of about a week until a fullaued 
electrods cam be passed without the least force or discomfort In the 
^thor’s experience the treatment causes no pain or inconvenience^ 
is devoid of danger, whether from haotnorrhage, fever, oi* other iitif 
pleasant complications, it relieves at once, without neoessitstiDg 
any irksome restraint of the patient most inporiaot of all, uo 
relapse takes place. Any failures can be itaced to either (1) tbs 
operator himself, (2) a wrong diagnosis, (3) isulty instruuionts, (4) 
Bieddlesome ioterferenoe with the patient It only needs a clear head, 
steady hand, aeusitive fingers, patience, and a small amount of skill 
and practice in geuito^urinaiy prucUce.— BriL Med, JourrUf June SL 

Oarhwal Hill Plagrae. 

An interesting and instructive report has recently been drawn up 
under the orders of the United Proviuces Government, by Major J, 
Chaytor* White, on the subject of the maAamari outbreak in Garhwal 
during the months of October and December, 1001, After giving a 
concise history of the malady and noting the diagnosis of other znedi« 
esi men sent at various times to investigate the exact nature of this 
Booalled ^Oiill plague,** Major Chaytor-White proceeds to give an 
account of his own experiences at Buransi, and the conclusions he 
arrived at after a very careful study of the local conditions and 
attending circumstances of the ma^mari outbreak in that district* 
The habitat of hill plague is almost entirely confined to that part of 
the Himalaya cwiprised in the hill districts of Kumaun and British 
Garhwal, and the surroundings where the disease prevails are pictur¬ 
esque in tbs extreme. As a reversal, however, of nature's thistle and 
dockdeaf principle the beauty ct the picture is marred by the filthy 
habits of the people. The .better class,” we are told, ‘^washatthe 
chenge of the moon, once a month, but the Dorns probably never 
insh.*' Added to this, the bad eonsti^etion and situation of their 
dwellings, whic^ are often luirounded by high hemp plants, pbstruct 
the light and impede the free ventilation of air. But tilth and want 
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ptopef velitiktioh, tliougb links in cbdn eSiUMtidti, srs mt 
sufficient to acoonnt for the ex^sordinuy ttgal^ritj and frequency 
nf the out^bmloi ^The recrndescenee of the niatady/’ hlajor 
ChaytD^White sayfl) ** point to the fact that there must be a tnedtum 
for the apecifio germ» and that when a certain something ii added, 
and powibly a reincnbation in the body of a rat, a revivifying oooun, 
and the germ becomes active, and Che disease breaks out, at first 
sporadically and then as an epidemic.” The custom of the hill people 
cpfbnrying adults dying of cholera or plague fo^ a period of six 
iDcmtha, and then exhuming the remains for cremation, U attended 
with the serious dangtf that ^ the bacillus finds a chance of escape 
and can be conveyed to a distmioe either by men or animals, and by 
its passage through the body of a rat becomes widespread and active*^' 
Major Chaytor*Wbite bas accordingly embodied in the newfnoAamon 
rules be has drawn up and submitted to Government, an injunction 
that people should be encouraged to bum all the dead that die of 
infectious diseoaes.’* The conclusion which ^ajor Clmytor-White 
finally comes to as regards the outbreak at Buransi is that the evi* 
denee of its endemic character was overwhelming, and admitted of 
no Other possible explanation.” To tbe medical man, however, the 
tnoat interesting part of Major Chaytor-White’s report will no doubt 
be th6%ccoimt given by him of the bacteriological experiment con¬ 
ducted by himself and Mr. E. H. Hankin on tbe cultures, which he 
is tbe first medical officer to obtain. For the present it is perhaps 
sufficient to note his opinion that the disease, though more fatal than 
ordinary plague, ** is olinicajly and bactetiologically identical with 
plague as known and observed in India and elsewhere, and that it 
oxiats at times in all its three forms—bubonic, septicsemic, and pneu- 
inoni<^in tbe Kuuaun Hills as has been observed elsewhere through 
the werl<L”—-/udian Lance$i June 30, 1902. 

The Talue of Benedikt'e Syndrome in tbe Localisation of 

Leeiona of tbe Brain. 

.Siboe Pi'ofeBSor Beaedikt of Tiroiia drev attoation ia 1889 to 4 
group of symptomH, subsequently known as ^‘Benedikt's syndrome,^ 
which occurred in lesious of tbe upi^erlialf of the cerebral peduncle, 
little has-been recorded of this coiuUtion. Ciiarcot, howevei^ report¬ 
ed two caHes«in 1800 in which this grogp of Bj'mptoms was present 
and where tliS )K)6t-mortem fiudings confirmed the localisation of the 
lesion diagnosed during life.* Tlie symptoms which constitute Bene- 
dikt's syndrome ai*c briefly a |>artial paralysis of tlie ocular muscles 
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of ooe e^d ftnd a pareau of the opposite side of the body. In an 
article in ihe ftm&a HeHrolofiqmi^ May Ifitb last Dr. Leoo d’Astroe 
»id Dr. E. Hawthorn have published a ease Ulustrating the symptoms 
and diagnostic value of Beoedikt’a syndrome veiy clearly. The case 
was diat q{ a child, aged 21 months, who was admitted to hospital in 
November, 1901, with oculo'motor paralysis of the right eyo ami 
paresis with involuntary movements the left upper and lower limba 
Tlie right eye remained closed sometimes for hoars and could not at 
any time be fully opened. There were divet^ient strabismus and 
mydriasis of the pupil. There was also some spasmodic contiae* 
tureof the left hand, including the Uiumb and fingeia. The forearm 
remained in a state of aemiflexion and ptonation. The most aalient 
featui'S, ha^vever, consisted of oscillations and rhythmic movementfl 
of the forearm wUlcIi vaiied in amplitade and rapidity, occurring 
when tlie |iaticnt was awake and ceasing during sleep. The triceps 
tendon i-eflox was almost absent. The loft leg lay extended and im¬ 
mobile witli the toes e^mi-flexed but the foot allowed thythmic move* 
ments of extension of flexion. There was no Babinski symptom. The 
knee-jerka were exonerated on botli sides. Some degree of left^ded 
facial paralysis was presenU The patient was anmmic and emaciated 
on admission and gradually grew worse and died on the nineteenth 
day. The neciopsy showed a tuberculous tumour in the upper half 
of the oerebi*al peduncle, aiUiated mainly to tlie right of the middle 
linet It was embedded in nerve-tissue and eame nowhere into con¬ 
tact witli the pia mater. Inferictfly it reached to within two mllti- 
nietres of the upper border of the pons, and s\iperiorly it extended to 
the ependyum of the third veutricle and involved the suhstaittia nigra 
and subthalamic tissuea It measured 17 millimetres vertically and 
16 millimotcrs iransvetaely. Doraally it reached os far as the iter 
and implicated the ocuiometor nucleiis but spazod the corpora quad- 
rigemins. The clinicid symptoms during life were bo characteristic 
that diagnosis was made of a tumour in tAe above situation which 
the necropsy confirmed. A tumour in such a situation is beyond the 
teach of surgiual oj^eration, but the writers have shown that Bene- 
4ikt’a Byndrouie has a diwirirt^ diagnostic value .—Lanceff June 21,*02. 
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Indian. 

A CASE OF NAUSEA AND VOMITING DUEING MFAT^ 

* By De. Hu Ceaiydea Eat CHACPfiuatf L&LS* 

Baba E ogad 23, came to me on the 8th November, 1901, 
oompHining of a peculiar sensation in the stomach during the last 
part of his meal. He felt a sensation of pushing up in a certain portion 
of the stomach and immediately nausea and vomiting ^lloived. The 
ejected matter did not consist of the whole quantity of his food but 
of a part only, which gave him relief. Flatulency accompanied his 
dyspeptic complaint. 1 prescribed Borax 6 for reasons given below. 
The next day he reported that he was feeling much better than 
before. Borax was continued. 

12 th November. Reported that he was pre^ressing favourably. 
The same medicine was continued. 

* 17th November. He complained that he was rather costive, but 
that most part of his illness has disappeared. Flhcebo. 

25th November. It was reported that he was quite well. 

Jiemarks. 

In Lippe's Repertoiy, IfauMa during meal has: Ang., Bell., Borax, 
Caust., Cio., Cocc., Colch., Dig., FeiT., Jao. car., Kali c., Magn c., 
Nux., 01. an., Puls., Verat. Among thcee Borax only is italicised. 
Segurgitaiion dtmfig meal has: Merc., Phoe., Sass. Under Vomiting 
during meal there are Dig., Puls., Rhua Placing aside regurgitation 
during meal, if nausea and vomiting are taken together then Dig. 
and Puls, i^emain to be taken fiito consideration. This selection takes 
away Borax. < 

In tile Pathogenetic Cyclopn^ia published by the Hahnemann 
Society of London, we get under SgmpUme during meal, Naueea, the 
following medicines : Aco., Ang., Bell.. Bor., Oalo. c., Can., Carbo. v.y 
Caiist, Chamo., Chin., Cic., Cocc., Oolch., Cycl., Ferr., Orat, Hell., 
Kali B., Lam., Mez., Nux v., Olean., OL an.. Puls., San, bulb f 
Sabad., Staph., Sulph. ac., Verat Among these Ran. bulb is itali* 
cised. TJndor Conditions of S'ausea and Vomiting the same medicines 
are given but Ran. bulb, and Mea are italicised. 

Referring to Allen's Hand Book of Materia Medics, it was 
found tbaO Borax has nausea during meal, Mez. has nsusea 
better from eating, and Ran. bulb, alec^ gives nausea better facm 
eating. Digitulia, has nausea after eating, nausea with relish of 
food. Puls, has nausea when he wishes to eat, when«eating the food 
was repulsive. As for vomiting during meal no definite symp^ 
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tom ifl giTOiL Th^ dUBcul^ wm to deoUe 'botwooo Bor. and 
Pula. I wanted to tiy Bor. Ant, and happUj it anooeeded well. 
In CStrt^’s Jiietionaf^ 0 / Jiaieria ModiM whioli rached me 
reoentljr, I find nnder Boru naniea and nnowinew during a 
moal; folnem and praenre in stomach with unwineu and ill- 
humonr, after harii^ eaten Cmit (pean and apple.) In the ease 
here reported it was an or«}ina *7 diet of rioe, TagetableB and 
fish which earned the sensation. The patient oonid not inform me 
how the disesie first originated. Puls, has nausea and vomiting 
prinmpallj in the evening or at night after eating and drinking, 
as well as during meal and the; often manifest themselvee with 
ahivering, paleness of face, colic, pains in ears or back, burning eenaa- 
tion in throat and borborygmi I hope the respected editor wil} 
lighten ns with his views and experience. 

[In the earl; days of our convemon when almost the only guide 
to treatment was Jahris SfmptonHH Codex by Hempal, and Jahr and 
Possart’s Bapertory, we had a very similar case to the cme reported 
by our esteemed ooUeagne, Br. Bay Chaudbori, and we remember 
distinctly to have cored it with IHfiialie 6 x. In the Bepertoiy we 
found under Vaneoa when eaiing : ug. bell, boryt. bor. Carbo v. 
caust cio. 0 OCC. colch. dig. /err. ksl. Magn. c. nux rom. ruts. ruta. 
VSEAT. I under vemitiAff tohen eaUnf : dig. nitr. puls. rhus. By 
elimination Dig. and Puk. only remained. On consulting the 
Sgmfdomen Codex among the gastric symptoms of Dipialis we founds 
f^romiting of the ingesta, with nausea, while eating.^ No such symp* 
tom was found among the gastric symptoms of PnleaiiUa. There 
were symptoms of nausea and vomitiog^q^ eating, there was nauee 
with sacftnatiM to vomit, toAsn on As poiaU of taking food, but none 
wMeordwing earing. 80 our d)oioe fell upon Digiialu% aadg 
sifigle dose was enough to effect a care of a most dirtroscing easei 
If we had to treat such a case in riie first instance now, we do not know 
arhit we would have done, for the ^mptom we found under DigUatie 
HI the Symptomon Codex we do not find in the new translation of the 
Ckronie Dieeaeee Tsfel, nor even in riie old toanalarion by HempeL 
Where Jahr could have got the symptom from we cannot know. Xha^ 
ft was not meant to indicate a mere clinical symptom is seen from the 
Mtsruk attached to it, by which we are to uuderstand that riie symp- 
km is both a pathogenetic and a cured one. This is a puxsls, as is 
eho the case reported by Dr. Bay Chaudhuri. Under Sonx there 19 
HOHSM during r meal, but no waiting, and yet Boraa cured the case. 
Thins two esses have proved the value ot the two medici we, DigikiHe 
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Bom^ in inorUd condiiraos for wkiob Mrictly iponkiitg irt hftT4 
no w&it^t from their recordecl iietbogeMM. He multiplicntion ef 
8 ucb CMei must be of niue when onr prorings ere nrnnnfmriljr 00 im- 
{wfect^ end lead ue 00 to my only half way in the treatment of many 
oama.—Eonon, CeA J* ifed.} 

A DIFFICULT CASE OF SEASONAL DIAKRHCEA. 

Bt W. Youmam, M.B., C.M. (Edln.) ^ 

In tiie morning of the 9th Mey I was called to attend Mrs. A. B., 
a yohng married lady, who had been saffering sinoe the day before 
from DUrrhoa. She had been out to dinner the evening previoue 
and had partaken rather freely of Ice Cream. The diarrh<Ba com¬ 
menced very early the following morning, bat no notice waa taken of 
it the whole <iS that day, as attacks of diarrhoea were not onoommon 
to the patient and were invariably the reeolt of elight errors of diet 
On qneetioning her during my vieit I learnt that the motione were 
whitiah and watery and quite peinleea. * 

I preecribed a doee of a few globules of China 200, and, reetrictiag 
the diet, promised to call in the evening. The patient was no better 
however, and, as the stools were more frequent, somewhat painful, 
and attended with nausea and a fwt feeling, I gave her a few 
globules of Veratrum album 200. The following morning, to my 
surprise and disappointment, no change for the better had occurred, 
the patient having been moved a number of times at night. As 
there was a good deal of rumbling preceding, and a good deal of flatus 
g tt^ n^jng the discharge of the stools, and as thirst wss felt to a 
certain extent, 1 gave a dose of Carbo v^tabilis 300. The patient 
got no relief from this preecription either, and during my evening 
visit I had to find materials for a new prescription. The year before 
I had treated her for a eomewbat similar diairhsa and cured her 
very quickly with a tingle doee of Bryonia 200, after VemtinuD end 
Oorbo veg. had done only partial good. The charaRteristic symptom 

of Bryonia_aggravation on movement and relief during rest—was 

then markedly present. In the present attack the same chaneteristie 
of Bryonia was present in a Iwwer degree. However a simil-'r dose 
of Bnonia was administered and next morning the patient was 
pleased to inform me that the bowels bad not moved daring the night 
but there was a return of diarrhma on getting out of bed in the 
morning. I drtermined to try the effect ofia second doss of Bryonia, 
but to no purpoSb, for when I saw the patient again in the evening 
^e was worse than ever and some of the stools were reported to be 
involuntary. Thinking of Arnica, which had been aValuable medi¬ 
cine to hei' in the past, I gave her a dose of the 200th potency. It 
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helped her Ummgh the night and remored the inrcdooteiy character 
of the etooU. Bnt bj morning the patient bad a return her bad 
sTiDptome and the stools were large, paioleee and guying. A doee 
fk C^ton tigUum 300 was now i^ministered, bnt hy evening the 
patient was much worse, the motiona were coming every few minutes, 
they were aggravated by food and drink and attended with burning 
thirst and excessive prostration. Arsenic and Plioephorus in the 
200th potency were administered in turn but to no effect Tlie case 
bad by this time grown desperate, and the patient a young and very 
delicate womao, could not have stood it much longer. It was sad to 
see how remedy after remedy, apparently well chosen, failed to lelieve. 
A medical friend suggested Kapoaia Phosphorica and then Sulphur* 
The former effected no change, the latter some. At bis request a 
second dose of Sulphur was administered about 13 hours after, but the 
temporary benefit obtained from the drug passed away. A dose ot 
Mercurius Cor. 200 was now administer^ and relieved the patient 
for a couple of houn only. 

I was thorouglily disheartened and feared much for the 
Mtient’s safety, ^ming up Bosnninghausen's Therapeutic Pocket* 
Book under the Rubric, Forcible (gushing) stool, I found four ' 
drugs io large type: Croton Tiglium, Oratiola, Jatropho, and 
Natrum Carbonicum. The inspintion crm^ to me to give the 
patient a dose of the last named drug, and in the fulness of the faith 
in which I asked the patient to join, I administered 2 globules of 
Katrum Carbonicum 200. From that very moment the parching 
thirst was relieved, the desire for liquid f<^ which tormented the 
patient all tiirough her illness cessed, and in her exceesive weakness 
she begged for a little iced wine. This was given in very small 
quantities, and repeated in an hour or two as the effect of each dose 
was felt by the patient to have passed away. Three or four such 
doees were administered, and the patient went quietly to sleep at 
10. SO p.m. and slept uninterruptedly till 5*30 a.m. the following day. 
On awaking she h^ 2 watery motioxm in quick sficceesion. There 
was a respite of 5 or 6 hours, and a little milk, whidi the patient had 
reused aU through her illness, was now taken and relished. (Beef tea 
was the only food she would t^e, while the very mention of farina* 
ceous food such as barley and arrowroot would be repulsive to her— 
all through life she had an aversion to milk). In the afternoon the 
putging commenced again and there were seven or eight motions 
in quick succession. My disappointment can be better imtigined 


than described. But a ray of light and hope soon broke upon me 
when I remembered what the Master Hahnemann taught regar^ng 
the reaction of the organism under the action of drugs. My only 
duty then was to watch and wait upon the single dose of so powerful 
a remedy that Katrum Carb. iiad proved itself here. I did not wait 
logg nor in vain—fiM* the r patient needed nothing further and went 
uito a quiet convaleeoenoe. How thankful I felt that day, first to Qod, 
then to Hahnemann, His chosen servant, and lastly to ^nninghausen 
through whoed invaluable Repertoty I have been able to save a young 
and valued lift* 
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OBSERVATIONS ON DIET. 

• Bt Haebt Campbsll, M.D.,F.B.O.P. I«(WD., 

rarSlCUN TO tub north-WKST LOKDOK hospital ; PRrtOClAN xa the 
* WEST-END HOSPITAL BOB HBRVOUS D1BEA6B8, WELBBCE-STBEETy W. 

QUAiniTT Of FooiL 

Ths fjusstioii how mudi food H is advisabis for an ifidifrdual to cobsiMoe 
ii OBS of Tast icDportaQcs to ths phygicuui. He may soiDBtitDfs Hive e 
life by eatirely withlioldi&g food for a time \ very oftea he may do great 
good by curtailiog the diet of a habitual over-eater \ io other cases^ agaiU| 
the opposite plan of gorging the patient may effect a cure. 

At the outset it has to be decided what coDs^utae the soraal aUowauee 
of food. Obviously oo casUirori rule, applicable to eech and every iodivi* 
dual, is available here. The decision will depend upon a variety of cii'«* 
cnmstaucee uow to be considered. In my remarks 00 this head I ilioll 
assume tliat the vaiious nutritive ingredients^proteidi, fata, and sac¬ 
charides—are correctly proportioned. * 

Circum$taHC€$ inflMencing th4 Afneunt <if Food rtquirtd* 

The quantity of food required is largely regulated by the rata of kata* 
holism : the more rapid that this is the larger is the amount of food need¬ 
ed. Ihe rate of kataboUam varies with many circuniitaDceB, such aa age, 
■ex, idioayucrasy, aize» external temperature, and the amoiuit of exercise 
taken \ consequently these become determining factors. 

The period of growth is characterised by great katabolic activity 
and a correspondingly large supply oC food is demanded during it. This 
active katabolism is due partly to the fast (to be referred to later) tliat 
small auiuais katabolise, if I may be allowed the expression, more rapidly 
than large ones aud partly to the abonuding activity of the muscular ^stem 
which prevaibi in early life, but idiiefiy to the rapid formation of new tissue* 
Why this latter ueceesitates very active katabolism eanuot be explained* 
That it does so is evident: the large supply of food required by the con-' 
■tnictive process is vastly in excess of the amount which is converted into 
and retained as new tissue. Evidently the construction of animal bioplasm 
involves a lavish expeoditure of building material ; for consider how small 
is the daUy increase in weight as eompared wkh the amount of food taken: 
the average yearly increase of weight from birth to the age of 20 years ia 
about half a stone or leas than a third of an ounce each day—a qpuantity 
represented by a moderate mouthful of food—and this quantity is so insig¬ 
nificant in comparison with the total smownt taken daily as to beg)ractical- 
ly negligible.*^ The abundance of food required by ^ rapidly-gjowing 
individual, say at puberty, is therefore to be explained by ike activity of 
katabolism then prevailing, and not by the quantity actually kid dowuaa 
new tissue. 
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The rate of kataboliam end thertf oie the amount of food required remeia 
much the aeme from the begiuniog of metaritj tilJ the ege of 40 jreeri or 
thembouta, when thej diminUh io progresiTe ratio the end of life; 
elowly from 40 to 60 yean, more rapidly from 60 to 70 yean, nntil, when 
extreme old age ib reached, kaUboliem hae become eo, dnggieh tbat'a anr* 
priaini^y anudl qoantity of food ia needed. That “old pec^e bear ahati* 
neoce well” ie an obeerr&tioii dating from Hippocratee. To make the 
aphoriam oomplete it ehould be added that th^ “bw exceamee eating iU.” 
Thia ta one of the moat important then^otic tratha that I know. 

jftf .--The male«Hiiiiian neede more food than the female, not only on 
account of hia larger aUtare bat alao beeanae he ia the more katabolic of 
the two. The man tende to expend energy and the woman to itore it op 
fa the form of fat; he borne the faater. ITiie eexaal difference ahowe 
iteelf ia the eery blood; the man haa % larger percentage of ebromooy tea 
than the woman, ahowing that be needa a proportionately larger quantity 
Of oxygen in order to maintain hie more active combuation—a fact which 
one may aeeodate with his eompamtive freedom from cbloroaie ; moreover 
treight for weight, his pulmonaiy c^tacity ia greater than tliat of the 
woman whotf amaller respiratory need ie further shown by the facility 
with which aha can without diecomfori diminish her breathing power by 
means of the corset The great contrast between the meiaboHc activity of 
the two aexee was forcibly brought home to me by a military display given 
hy a troupe of dusky amaeone, with whom were also a few male warriors. 
The women, in spite of their daily exertions, were all rounded and Dlump^ 
aome very much ao^no single mnede showing through the akin, and it was 
noticed tbt their movements, though full of grace, lacked energy and 
^go.” The men, on the other hand, were spare, their moscles staadiug 
out plainly under the ihiuy skin, and they, in further oontrast with the 
women, displayed a truly amazing agility, bounding about and whirling 
tbond in a moat astounding fashion : the women, in short, were easeutially 
anabolic and the men were katabolic. I may here draw attentioB to the 
fact th M men are apt to be larger meat-eaters than women, just as they are^ 
poitibly in oonsequence of this very fact, more prone to drink alcohol aikl 
to smoke tobacco. 

idmiyncrojy.—Some individuals are so constituted as to reqnire more 
food ^an othen. This may partly be explained by peeuliaritiea of 
digestion, some digesting and absorbing their food more completely than 
others and consequently reqoiring so much the leas of it; but it is, I doubt 
not, chieffy refenble to differencee in katabolic activity. Some burn off the 
absorbed food more rapidly than others. Compare the thin, wiry, restleas 
ene^tie fadividnal with hia fat, phlegmatic brother. The one no amount 
of gcffgiot will fatten and the o^ef a starvation diet will aearotly make 
; fa the one the metabolic cIHekwork is regulated to go so to say^ 
and fa the other to go slow. As exaggerated examplee of these two types 
take flm subject of Gravels dissase and of myxeedema. The bightened 
katid^olim in the former caae is dne to an excess of (perverted I) thyroid 
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■emtm in Um bloody juit m ikp doprcoood koteboUois ift th« liMar diiom 
ti doe td ft defidenc^ of thii eeereiiotL Thjroid Beeretion, ia &etp playo 
tb€ port of ft bellowi, oftUfting tbo oiUl fire to bun more fiercalf ftod 
iuoMuring the output of ureftp Cftrbonie add, &ei Oue cftu flCftroet; doubt, 
in eho^ thftt the differeucet of katabolie activity amoug uomal individuala 
depeod to a Iftfge extent upon the activity of the thyroid gUod ; and we 
nifty be awe that there are many kindred i&dueBcas affectiog the rate of 
kfttftbolim of which we are aa yet iguonuit. 

iSttf.—Obvioiiaty the quantity of food required ii largely influeu^ by 
the ftiae of the individual. Thoee of large atature need mere than thoee of 
etaaH atature ; per unit of body-weight, however, they require leea, becauae 
in mao, u in all oUier warm-blooded aoimala, metabolic activity tenda to 
vary in iDvem ratio to body-wei^t, for the amaller the animal the larger 
ia ita surface in proportion to weight and the greater, therefore, are the 
pr^rtional loea of heat and the need for food to aupply that Iom ,* the 
mouse requirae much more food in proportion to ita weight than does the 
elephant 

Efctemal tmper(Uuf€,^T!h^ colder iht weather the greater is the loea of 
heat Ad the more active ia the katabolism in order to make good the lorn 
and the greater ia the demand for food in ooneeqaence. The Eeqnimauz 
are said to conaume prodigious quantities of food, notably fat By means 
warm clothing man ia able to leaaeD the loea of heat in cold weather 
and the more effeotnally that he does this the lees wil be need to inoreaat 
hie diel^ In warm weather, on the other hand, katabolism tenda to be 
depremed owing to the comparatively amall lots of heat, and there is a 
correapondingly email used of food for the generation of heat POeaiUy a 
braciag climate, apart from the influence of temperatnre, tends to atimnlate 
metabolism ; at all events it tends to increase the appetite* An open-air 
life has the same effect quite apart from the fact that it generally goes 
along with muacnlar activity* It ia not easy to explain why this ia so; 
pomihiy more oxygen ia absorbed in the open air than indoori and it ia 
pfobable that the mere impact of moving air against exposed parte exoitae 
kataboliam by stimulating the cutaneous nervee and by augmenting thg 
Ion ci heat Certain it is that rapid motion through the air increaaes the 
appetite and in tiiia connexion one recalls the fact that a horn travela 
better on a hot day against the wind than with it 
JfiMcfa avsmss*—Among the influences which determine the rate of 
katab^ism, and therefore the quantity ot food required, the d^ree to 
whidi the muscular ayatem is exercised occupies a promineut place. When 
a peieon is kept quiet in bed he needs comparatively little food but when 
hii muaolea are doing laborious woik, aa in the case of a ecddier on a forced 
march, be req^iree a large amoant—>aa Akuch, indeed, aa bis digeetivb organa 
can cope with,*^io that it ia difficult, if not tmpoitible, for those ngfllarJj 
engag^ is laborioua work habitually to over-eat, aa witness the rarity of 
obesity among them. The moral to be deduced from tide ia not only that 
those who exercise the muacles much need large quantities of food but also 
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tlint those who sot libentlj ihoatd take shnodAnt exercise $ aod Often the 
chief reacon for mating on exercise being taken is that the e^s of an 
exeeaeire diet nay be connteneeed* Those who lead sedentary Href should 
be oonetantly on their guard against exceesee at the table. On the other 
hand, the ertl effects of a sedentaiy life nay be redncad to a minimom by 
a spare diet. Accoaiits are constantly read in the papers of some recluse 
who, after llring for yeace in one room, finally dies at an advanced age ; 
and in all such cases it will be found that the diet has been spare, often' 
times on account of a miserly dispoeition. Those, and they are many, who 
are compelled to lead a sedaitaiy life may take comfort from this fact 
It is the high living with little exercjae that does the harm, not so mnoh 
the little exercise itself, and it need scarcely be said that these remarks 
apply eepeeially to middle and late life ; not only is yontb the period jMf 
extdUnce of muscular activity but also an excess of food is then most easily 
dealt witli j in middle aud late life, on tlie other hand, there Is a growing 
tendeucy to ledeutaiiuesH, while the tiesuee become less and less cspabla of 
coping with a redundancy of food. 

CLAfleincsTiov or DtxTaaiBs accoboifo as tbit a ax Surpiciaxr, 

•TxBvrrioikKt, oa Excxsbivb. * 

Food nuy be eulBcient, iusufficient, or sxcemive in quantity. In judging 
whether h given dietary falls into one or other of these categories the 
physiciau cannot, of course, rely solely on the mere weight of tlie food 
consumed 2 for ou the one haud, a diet which is considerable as tested by 
mere weight—such as a purely vegetarian one, for instance—may be 
deficient in some nutritive ingredient, aud, ou the other hand, a diet which 
b small in weight—such as a purely animal oDe*^maybe excessive in 
another ; but, an already observed, I shall assume In discussing tlie subject 
of the quantity of food that the various nutritive ingredients are correctly 
balanced. 

A Sufident DUi. 

By a “sofficieut” diet I mean one just sutficieut to maintain the normal 
body-weight; a diet which falb short of tkn Is ^^ioauiSoieut” and one which 
goes beyond it is excessive.’' It has, then, to be decided what the normid 
weight ia This cannot be done in the case of the growing individual whose 
weight is constantly duuigtng, bot here instinct affords a sufficiently 
accurate guide as to the amount of food that should be consumed, always 
provided'-and the qualification Is an impoiiant one—that it is plain and 
wholesoore. lithe food-supply is not suifieient there will be nnmistakabls 
evidence of It in the shape of defective growth aod nutritioa ; and if it is 
in excess, well, no great harm is likely to follow, except in the case of 
babies, to which reference will be made In due couiee. It is chiefly in the 
case of the adult that it is needful fo have a precise test as to What couiti- 
tute/a vuffideat diet Now the sonnsJ weight of an adult I take to be 
Me maimiuu iceigkt «ctM Me best heaUk of vAieh tk$ individwjil 

ii copnM. Ia order to ascertain this the phyrician, in the case of a stout 
peMoo, ourtaUe the diet and cautiously dinrinUbee the weight until he is 
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■atifl6«d that auy fiirtW redncftra would be hamfist; while, on die other 
hecid, in the oew of a diin pertMi who u eiliog, be increaaee the diet and 
the weight nntil he belieree the highest leeel of health to be readied* 
tVbeu he bu obtained the approximate normal it niaj be needfnl etill 
further* to reduce or to increase the weight and thue eantionelj to feel hie 
way to the actnal normal. Borne care may be required to get at the right 
malt; as when, for iuatance, the weight is aetaaljy increased bycotting 
down a ^iet that baa been exceeeire, an effect which I have more than once 
seem 

In deciding what is the normal weight due allowaneea muat be made for 
age, eex, and idioeyneney. Middle-aged people may be normally aomewhat 
stout, ]uet ae the aged normally incline to leanneee; young women are 
naturally stonter than yonng men ; some, agaiu, are by nature thin and 
oUiera are stout irrespectively of age and set and so on* 

Actual quantitif of food oomtituHng a n^jlciency.^It is often most aseful 
to deterioiue the actual quantity of food constituting a sufficiency for a 
given individual-—Le., the smallest quantity on which be can maintain hie 
normal weight—for his health may frequently be greatly improved by 
raising or reducing, as the case may be, bis diet to this level. Such a bare 
sufficiency can never be reduced without caumog harm and may often, ia 
fact, be temporarily iocicased with advantage. Dr. R. Hutchison, indeed, 
argues that it is uot ativimhle to supply the organism with a bare sufficiency 
and that a certaiu margin of excess should always be allowed. 

While tlie actaal quantity constituting a sufficiency in any given case can 
only be Jetermiued by experiment, it is yet useful to have a rough notion 
of what it is in different classse of individuala Amoug those leading 
musculariy active lives a sufficient diet varies from three to ffve pounds 
per diem. A man doing a zuoderate amount of muscular work takes on an 
average about three pounds—ie., 48 ounces—per diem. For a professional 
man taking little exercise 30 ounces a day constitute a fair average; this is 
the amount which Pavy gives as his own daily allowance, thus distributed; 
eight ounces for breakfast, six for luucheou, and 16 for dinner* The middle 
diet at Uuy’s Hospital totals up to 29^ ouncee and this for patients who are 
taking little or no exercise. Home, of course, require much more than this 
and some appear to do very well on considerably less. These latter cases 
are valuable as showing on how little food some people can sul^ist but they 
must not be accepted ns criteria for the many, individuals of this class 
are evidently endowed with very efficient powers of digestion and in addi¬ 
tion probably belong to the anabolic tenperament, and, as would be ex¬ 
pect^, most of them are past middle life when metabolic activity tends 
to slaoken and the food required is an ever-diminiBhing quantity* The 
miller of Blllericay is said to have lived Id vigorous health for upvArds of 
18 years on a daily allowance of 18 ounces of flour made into a pudding 
with water, and the celebrated Cornaro, who lived to be nearly 100 years 
old, limited his diet to IS ounces daily (luade up of yelk ef egg, soup, meat 
aud bread) togetlier with 14 ounces of wiue. I have myself met with CMte 

B 
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ia whidi tht daily diet hw been no more thim thia. Tbai a lady^ aged 
about 60 yean» haa lived for yeara oa a diet iMZiewliat aa followa : break- 
taat aod tea, two thin alicea braadnuid-buitar aod a cupful of tea ; mid¬ 
day meal, a email plateful meat aud t^tabiea, a email helping of 
pudding, a email piece of bread, and a glaMfol id ale. Tbii lady would 
probably eujoy more vigorous health if the ste more but she dedarea that 
thia diet ia all-aufficiug. The following ia the diet of a plnmp and dieery 
old woman aged 84 years ; breakfaat, two thin alicea of brown hread-and- 
buttar, and one capful of tea; dinner, a thin alice id bacon and three or 
four potatoes ; ka, two alicea of thin bread-and-butter and a cupful of tea ; 
and supper, a slice of bread abont tme-thiid of an inch thick and a piece 
of cheeee of ^Ubout the aiie of a pMoy." She haa always, she eay^ been a 
small eater and people often tell her that she does not eat enough to keep 
her going,'* but the food she takes eatUfies her and alia never feels any 
craving. Tbs moat remarkably young old man whom 1 have ever met 
oonsumea every day about four ounces of bread, three ouncee of bacon, 
two ounces of meat, two ounces of sugar, one ounce of butter, and hall a 
pint of ale. He lives in London and hit food and beer cost him about Bd. 
a day. Dr. Keith, who is to well known for bis forcible advoescy of 
slender rations both in health and disease, haa for breakfast two or three 
ouncee of bread, a quarter of an ounce each of butter and preeerve, and 
half an ounce of fish or a quarter of an ounce of bacoo ; for lunch a cupful 
of cocoa or chocolate or a email tumblerful of milk, two or three ouncee 
of bread, and about a quarter of an ounce each of butter and preeerve ; at 
4 p.if. a email cupful of tea and eometiiues biscuit or cake ; at 7 r.M. eoup 
and three ounces of white |ph with a potato and another vegetable (if uo 
fish, one or two ounces of lamb, game, rabbit, or tripe, but often neitlier 
fish nor flesh), a fair helping of some sweet or, instead of the latter, celery, 
cheeee, oatcake, and butter. "On this diet,** writes Dr. Keith, " 1 enjoy 
the beet of health, and for luy age (78 years) am up for a fair amount of 
exerdse, walking three to six miles daily in good and sometimes in bad 
weather, and usually part of this is up a steep road with a rise of 260 feet 
1 never feel what can be called booger, and have not done so for many 
years. I could omit a meal at any time without discomfort This 1 have 
long looked upon as the best proof of a perfect digestion." Mr. van 
Someren finds that he can maiutain good health uu a very small quantity 
of food aud be has brought forward evidence to show that by thoroughly 
masticating and insalivating the food nutiitiou be maintained on a 
enidler quantity than when aiastication is imperfeet This one can well 
believe^ for efficient mastication facilitates digestiou and the more perfect 
the digestiou the more econ^ically are the nutritive ingrediente dealt with 
by thetOfgauism. Other things bamg equal, the more perfect the digestioa 
the is the quantity of food needed ; aud, indeed, ae Dr.^ Keith obeervee, 
when digestion is perfect a meal can at any time be omitt^ without die- 
This helps to explain bow it is that one can edneate onemlf to 
pahillrf 00 mailer and snudler quantities of food. If a person who haa 
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been accttitomed to eat aa oymi of food ioddoiity ditoicdihet bit daily 
alldwaoce he may coroplaia that he ia being afcarved, that he feeU * faint 
for food * and that he needa more food '^tb anpport him.'^ Bia entife 
organiatn, but eapeeUlly hia digeaUve systeroi has bmtne eo aeeuitomed to 
a cc^iona diet that it cannot quickly adapt itaelf to the auddeo enrtailment. 
^bove all he miaaea the mechanical atimulua of a Urge mav in hit alimeot' 
try tract, jnet aa he miam the chemical atimulua of the food \ the morbid 
craving for food whieh the exceaaiTc eater ia ao wont to auffer from ia 
indeed rather a craving for thia mechanical and cheroical q^imnlna than for 
nutriment and ia exactly aualogoua to the drunkard’s morbid craving for 
alcohol aud to that of the opium-eater for opium. But by education the 
exceaaive eater can overcome thia craving and hia ayatem can acquire such 
habiUof economy aa to make comparatively little go quite aafar aaa 
Buperabuudanee. Thia economical diapoaal of food ia doubtieae chiefly 
eSectisd by the digeative organa, tbotigh it doea not aeem improbable that 
thetiaauee geuerully maybe educated into thrifty habits. 

//me to reduce a $uficieHt diet to tke Tlie quantity of food 

conatituting a eufflcieut diet varies, of course, with drcum stances. Kow 
there are oacasions when it is necessary to reduce ths dietetic requirements 
of the body to a miuimnm, aa, for instance, in grave sffectiooa of the heart, 
the luDgB, or the kidneya, when it is demrable to give the (ailing organs aa 
little work to do as poeuble. For this pnrpoM the physicisn ee^a to 
obtain the coinpleteit poaaible quiescence of the muscle aystem and to 
reduce the losa of heat to a minimunL He keeps the patient in bed, tells 
him to He quiet and to relax his muscles to ^e utmost; he maintains a 
warm temperature in the room, gives all food and drink warm, and covers 
the entire body, Mve the head, with some light, uon-eondneting materUl; 
it is necessary that it shonld be light ao that it may not impose unneceasary 
work upon the respiratory muscles. Old age, the female sex, aud a sluggish 
metabolic habit are most favonrable for the redaction of diet 

An Insvjfi^ieHt Diet. 

Boili fufidting from an diet* —The evil results of an inaiiAi- 

oient diet-^nd here I refer essentially to au all-round insufflciency of pro- 
teids, fata, and saccharides—are too well known to need more tliau a paasiog 
notice. They are emaciation, anemia, indigestion, nervous prostratioQ, and 
mental depreaaton, with lowered vitality genenUly and diminished resist¬ 
ance to disease. It ia well, by the way, to observe that the raquireroenta 
of nutrition are not necesaaiily aatiafied by an abundant daily snpply of 
food \ that supply needa to be properiy dzstHbotod in tune, otherwise there 
may be temporary starvation, for though the organism is capable of storing 
food so that it can draw upon it iu time of need, the capacity for so doing 
is, except in the case of fat and that in certain individuals only, verf limit¬ 
ed. Most of the energy expended by the organism is, in fact, derived tnm 
the food recently taken and it ia therefoie desirable that the intervals 
between meals should not be too long. This precaution Is above ail needful 
in the case of protaida which adiuit of only a very limited atf^rage, being 
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impidl; katabolised and^imliiAtad m tim tud allied bodies. Suppose, for 
intaace, that the bulk of the daily proteid it coneomed at the kte Meal, 
ftnj at 7.30 or 6 p.il, a larp part ^ it is katabcdiaed and ruti out the 
hpij before the next day is reached, as dov& by the rapid rise is the oot* 
put of urea shortly after the meal } there is thus a deSciea^ of rircuhtiiiff 
proteid to start the seat day with, aad heoce care must be taken that a 
fresh supply is obtaioed at breakfast and midday. Tire amount can thea 
be reduced at the late meal and notritiou can be nmintaiDed on a smaller 


amount than is othenriee possible. It is somewhat remarkable, iu eiew of 
the eomparativeiy amaU storage power which the auimal or^mro has for 
proteida, that the caruivorm should subsist for the most part oo one meal 
in the 24 boars. 

AMity of the orpantm to mtietand Uarva(ion.^Btii while reeogBising 
the limit beyond which insufficient diet beoomee starvation the pliyiicttu 
should ever bear in tuiud that life can be sustaiued for a cousiderabte time 
without any food whateoever-^eepeciafly after maturity ie reacheJ*~if only 
the individual is well nourished to with. The public have a great 
idea of keeping up the patient's strength'’ and believe that the most 
effectual way of doing ibis is to cram as modi food as possible down his 
throat. They fail to realise that a pereou, eepecially if kept warm and 
quiet iu bsd, can go on living for a consldenible time abeoliitely without 
food and that this period can be greatly leugtheiwil by giviug very small 
qnautitiee daily. One constantly sees patients living quite comfortably 
on nutrient enemata alone and although it must not be too readily assumed 
that such patients are being completely nourished—for they may, as 
HutcliiioD obeervee, be living to a Imge extent upon tbeir own tieeueS’-the 
fact remaiiia that life may be austained for quite a long time on a very 
small amount of nutriment. It is, in sooth, no easy matter to kill a patient 
by starvation. 1 have in mind the case of a middle^ged man who hved 
lor throe months ou a pint of milk a day and tiMt while he was vp and 
about. It is well to keep this fact in mind when there are urgent reasons 
for eurtailiDg the diet mr, it may be, for withholding it altogether for a time. 
1 sometmes smile at the alarm expressed both by the patient and his 
frieiMls when I tall some overfed, aklerly sufferer from bronchitis who is 
being suffocated by a superfluity of fot that be could live for some days'— 
and that with advantage—without any food at alL Such patients do not 
die from starvatioQ. How matjy dot 

How long life can be sastained without food has been shown 1^ the ex* 
perience of ptofeseional fosters. Death from starvatiou does not generally 
SQcnr until the body has lost one^hitii of its original weight— until, e.g., a 
Ifl-stoue individual has besn reduced to eight stones. 


IwdnomettU to oMr^eofwv.—AnimaJe in a state of nature are little Kkely 
IQ ew» set first, because their oonsUat eeereh after food entails a highly 
iMffWi Ufo aad thie demands a eorrespoodingly laige supply oi f 
became their food, except ia the osM of the carnivora, is stldom 
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in a higfalj eooeentrata<l form ; atid, beeatna it ia of weU a 

and raoootouons kiud that the appotUa it appeaaed wheu a aoffieieuey aaa 
be«D couaumod \ to that, far from liaviug a anrfeit, most auirualt hava aa 
much at 4^7 caa do to obtain the noadful tapply, Civiliaad laan, on tlio 
Other hand, U not only not ooiopelled to lead a niuaenhirly aelivt life, often 
taki^ little or no excercite at all, buthU food it highly eoneentrated* 
couaietiug largely of aoeh arUeki aa tngar, batter, eheete, and meat, moo 
far {romping moootonont it ieof a earymg kind, himI in the CHte <k the 
welMo-do it rendered appetieing b> the luaaifuid ntouroee of the culiaHry 
arU While, then, it it praotieally impoaubie for a wild animal habitually 
to (Hrer-eat the modern Human hat loaiiy iodueements to tempt bna to 
exceet and at a matter of fact he often ykJda to tbeinf la thii retpect 
BMA are greater sinnera than wocDeo. 

.£lr<reme latraaeet Some remarkable inetaBeeaef gonr- 

manditiug have been placea on record, bat how far they are legendary and 
how far genuine it it difficult to aay. They are told chiefly of the iohabi-' 
Unit of cold cltmatee. The Eeqiriciiaux, k » aaid, eat ae much aa SO pouoda 
of fleeh and oil daily# We have it on the authority of 9ir George Sloipton 
that two Yakiiti men ate at a aittiag 36 pcuodt of beef and IB poande 
of butter eaclk He remarked that niter ench aurfefta the glutton# remain 
for three or four day# in a state of atupor, neither entity nor drinking, aud 
meanwiale are rolled about with a view to pi'omoliug digeatiou#* 

EviLe OP Ovxii'EATiyo. 

(htr-dafennon of tie ^omac^.—Oue of the irntDedwte efiectaof a oorfett in 
undue diatenaiou of the atomach which may not cmly caaae orgaoM dilata* 
tioQ of thi# otgan but, by thruetiiig the diapbmgm upward#, cemprem the 
lunge and dialocate tlie IwHit, dieturbing ite action eveu to the point in 
cxtiwme caaee of cheekiug it altogether. Thoee with failing heart* or feeble 
breathing power eboula beware never to overload the etomach ; their 
maxim Aould be **iiUle and ofteu * Meals that are few aad far between 
are i^t to be uuduly bulky. When, for rustauee, only one mead ia taken 
iu the day the iudividual, eepeciall? if leading an active Kfe, is eozapelled 
oousume at one sitting more food than the ncnnal stomaeh eaa hold and 
dilatation is the ueceaeary eoosecjueiice. Moreover, tkia large mas# of food 
makes sncb demawls upon the digestive organ# aa to render the iudividnat 
for the time being lethargic and inert. The one-meal plao ako lea^ to 
wastage, for when a lar^ quantity of food is taken at once and the blood 
i# snr^arged with Dutnment much of it as already Uoted, apt to be 
katabolised as so much ueeless excess in the hour# komediately following 
the meaL It k a fact, however, that many meos snbsist on a aiogle daily 
meal, 'fkis is the ease with the majority of the natives of ludia and donbU 
Ira system is suited to their r^uireiDsn^ though one weald hare 
thouglit that the bwlkiaess of their diet, which k mainly vegetarian, would 
constitute a serious objection to the cnstom. But whatever may be true 
of certain of the inhabitants of warm clhnes the fact remains that the plan 
of taking but one meal a day is not salted to the avertfle European# For 
him three meals doriug the S4 hours would ^pear to be on the whote the 
wisest arrangement. 

A further word m the subject of over-distendkig the stomadt It turn 
to be noted that a diet may cause tindwe disteomon of the stomach without 
being excessive—namefy, by containiugalarge quaufity of DOUHSitrient 
iubataueee,'a8 in the case of green y^tablc% or by causing flatuleuee# 
Accovdiugly, wheu it k derirable to distend ftie stomao aa little m poesible 
vre present eoMntmted foods and sudi ae are leist likely to eauee flatu*^ 
knee, and we forbid the drinkiiw of lar^ quantities of flwids with ipeaJe» 
It is now known that very litUe floid is absorbed by*the stomach, and 
•oneeqnently whsn liquid ia taken at meal-time it has to wait fM* the feed 
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tA be disesteH tiefore it cad wape into the daodfftum, tbtie edding matori<» 
mWy to m bulk of the gi^ric ouutente. Fluid taken with mmk niaj alao< 
tetard digeetioo by dihitiog the g?ittric jaiee, though il ii dooMol whe^er 
much barm U doue hi tbU way. It i% moreover, ^teu umnI m a OMaoe of 
softeuiog the food and wmliing it down, and lany tbm do harm by eu* 
eouradag the indiridaal to eh irk Knaetkatiou. Fof tbeae rMons iiaaide 
aliould for the meet part be taken on an empty etomaeh, ny Mf or tbreo 
qoarteii of an boor oefope rnaale, ao aa to giVe time tor them to leare the 
•tomaob before food is eaten. Hence, too, the adrantage of giving aperient 
aalioea on an empty «tamach*^e.g«, the fint thin^iu the momiug. 

freewtMffonw o^foT.^Xhe moat obviooi e^ reault of ehronioorer* 
eating is obeeity. fn some eaaee obesity le a dbease—^ag., in myx<Bdenia 
and in certain obeoure dUeaeee of the nervous nystem in which titm may 
be a phenomenal la^ng on of fat I have seen two snch casee in ehildreu* 
In the majority of iustaucee. however, it ie due to OTer*ettinf. We liavo 
seen that the amount of food ^uired ie governed hj several eireumetances 
of which the meet important ie the amount of exerctae taken, aud as might 
be exited the obese person geueraily takes very little. Those who exer¬ 
cise their mnsele system s great deal are but rarely obese ; I do not 
remember ever to have seeu a fat postman and a fat navvy is rarely met 
with. Let the fact then boneety be faced by the obeee that except in those 
nre casee which are due to disease inordiuate fatoem is due to over-eatiug 
and sbouid be met by apportioning the diet U> the needs of the individual. 

Epii in coniusicH wtk Uu Biood and Cireulatwi. 

The digestion of food iiu|K^ extra work ou the heart by the increased 
aetivity of the splanchnic circulation which it entails, aud when a large 
quantity of food is taken there is a substautial augmentation of cardiac 
action. If, therefore, we are dealing with a case of grave caidiae failure 
where it Is of paramount importance to save the heart aa much as possible 
we see how imperative it is that we should admiuister food spaiin^y. An 
excess ma^, moreover, ae we have seen, disturb the action of the heart 
both Ipr diateoding the stomach and by indnciDg obesity. It may aleo 
atfect it, as we shall see in due course, by increasing periphenil resistance 
and through its influence on respiration. 

Pltikor^Jnti aa starvation t^ds to impoverish the blood and to dimi* 
nish its mass, ao may over^feediog cause excessive richness of the blood, 
and perhaps also aug mentation, of its mass. Cohuheim denied the pomibi- 
lity of the latter, but be this aa it may, it is certain that the condition 
known as plethora, enaracterised by vascular turgescence of the face and 
often accompanied by a feeUug of fulneaa in the head, giddiness, and other 
symptoms, ill of whidi are rriieved by bleeding, may result from ebrouie 
over-eating. Whether there is an actw augmentation of the blood-masa 
in ^eae cases, or whettier, as some think, the condition is rather one of 
arterial plethora due to high peripheral resistance with a powerfully acting 
heart, is a question which we Deed not etop to discuss. 

Aawsua.—Curiously enough, over-eating may lead to the opposite condi¬ 
tion, asmoiia, not indeed to a diminution m the blood-mass (oligwmia), bat 
certainly to a defeotive condition of the ^romoeytes. It is now known that 
these are very susceptible to tlie action of toxius which, as we shall see, are 
apt to abound iu the chronic over-eater, and possibly the blood corpusdes 
•offer from their action. Certain ip is that some patimits improve in colour 
when their diet is cat down. v 

S9Ui in cmnnxim wikA lAs JUipiratoiy /Vnofien. 

The ioflueoce of over^ting on respintioD is not less important than is 
ilaiiiflnenoe ou the drculatioo. The obanty which it so frequently causes 
derinaily interferes with the re^diatory movements. A distended stomach, 
nwe ev er, thmste the diaphragm upwa^ and thus restricts the brsaUuug 
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«re^ Over^tfttiiig alio aiffecU rf^Hintioa bj ita infloetm on tbe hurt ; 
by itt BtimnUUng actiop <« tbi ^^U&eiititc circulation it atimnUtCi the 
TtopirKioTj movei]icDt% and it may fnHber aogfnent tbeae movameaU by 
^iaturUng ^ aetion of the heart and biudenug the moremeut of the Uood 
through &e hiuga. Beapiration ia affected by over^fatiug iu yet auotlier 
traT, one which aedhia to have beau overlooked : Every particle of food 
wh'idi ia abeorbed and doea not go to inereaae the weight of the body and 
ia not elumnated ankataboliaed, aa tugar or albumia» baa to be burnt off 
within the ocga&iBiU| aud thia very aoou after abeerptiou* Now tbia coi^ 
buation of ioSi requirea oxygen and one of the produeta of combuftiou ia 
carbonic add. It followa froiu tbia that tbe larger the auiount of food 
ingested and abeorbed the larger ia the demand for oxygen and the Imwer 
tha Quantity of carbouic acid produced—-in other wor^«tlie gieater tue 
reapntory interchauge and the more ample the re^iratory movemeute. 
The appliotiou of theee facta in tbe treatment of dyapncea will be referred 
to in ite proper place. 

nbiu dm fc ifdo&dam etrAar in tAe Digntim Ttxui 

or in tMe TVwnaa 

Before diaouaaing tbeae it will be well to trace the career of the redun¬ 
dant fo<d trough tbe body. When a rednndaucy of food ia taken an 
exceae of nutritive iogredieuta ia absorbed into tbe blood ; tome—e. g.^ 
^buDiio aud sugar-^may peas out by the kklneya uncbanged^ but exoapt 
in diaeMe, this only occurs after large auifeite; aotoe may ^ storeo, but it 
is ouly in the caae of fat that tbia takes place to aify extent, tbe capacity 
of tbe organism to store {iroteid and aaccbaride being very limited ; iu 
many ino^ividuala eveu tbe fatitoriug capacity ia email; ia all the limit ia 
reached sooner or later. It is, therefore, evident that dealing with iudivi- 
duals in the aggi-egate ouly a small proportion of tbe total excew of absorbed 
food ia stored. 

What^tbeu becomes of the exceae wliicb ia neither stored nor passed out 
of tbe body unchanged 1 Tbe reply is, it ie kataboliaed—be., the orgauieia 
ia put to tue profitless task of burning off tha excess of fuel with which the 
body fluids are charged, the faU and aacebaridee being conTcited into 
oar^oic acid and water aud the proteida into tbeae aud Ckewiae into urea, 
uric Mild, kreatin, and allied compounda This extra kataboUam takes place 
chiefly in the muscles, 

Does it not eeem strange that the organiam should be put to all this 
labonr t Theoretically the moat perfect amuigement would be for just so 
mueb food to be ab^rbed from the alimentary tract os is needed but, 
though w^D an excess of food ia ingested absorption is leas conipiete than 
with a bare aufficieucy, far more than tbe needful quantity is ueverth«le« 
absorbed. It is not surpriaing that Uie organism should possess some 
capacity for absorbing nutriraeut beyoud the needs of tbe moment. All 
animals are liable to experience eeasona of dwth, and it ia of advanta^ 
th^ they ahould be able in* times of plenty to absorb food beyond present 
requireineuts, aud so atore up supplies for future coaifOMticiee. It is, 
however, uot so easy to explain why after this piovisiuu lias been made tha 
capmdty to absorb au excess of fo^ should still continue. Nature has 
appareuUy made no proviaiou egaiuet » chronic emZwrtw cfe rivAesMs iu the 
matter of food ; aud instead of altogether refusitig to absorb a quantity 
of nutrimeut In exccha of present and future needs, or, after haviug absorl> 
ed it, simply mnning it out uuchau^^ she goes tiirougU all tho'labour, 
not only of absorbing, but of kataWHsiug the redundancy. « 

We may perhaps explain tills ap|su'eut anomaly by the fact, aliesc^ 
referred that uuder primitive conditions aniuial orgauiems are little 
liable habitually to over-eat. But whatever the explanatiou may be, certain 
it is Uiat the animal organism is uot ouly capable of absorbing a leduu* 
daucy of outruaeut, bub having done so^ ^s tnrough the laborious process 
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q( kateboUaiDg it Hut BtAiKk out m one cf the aoit reintfkable ftete 
is the ph^eioh^ of uutritiM. For obeenre vbat thit redaudaat katoboU 
im iinplM W€ are apt to Ion iij^t of the fact that every katabolic 
'ebange ia attended by an uniookiog of energy ; benoe redaadaat kataboKam 
inpliea a vaatefni expeaditare of eneigy. Wbat form doea tbiaaurplut 
•nem aneiue t The r^iy m that it tehee the form of heat AU, or pnc* 
tieiuy all, the energy or the otgaoiem mauifeeta iteelf either at irork or aa 
heat, moat of the former being ooerertod into the latter within the body 
and poMing off from it at each ; thne all the ‘internal work" (movement 
of the heart hody ia converted into beat and when a penon ia 

reating the whole of the energy nuloeked by kataboiiam ia dissipated iu 
this way- Froid this it follows that all the energy eet free by the rtdun* 
daat katabolism reenlting from over^ti&g leaves the body as heat and 
that the larger the amoeiit of food abeorlM the greater is the amount of 
heat given out Gourtnauds, Uierelore, muet emit more heat than upore- 
eaters and this iuvoivet either seantier clothing or iucreaeed evaporation 
from the skin and iuogs. As a matter of faet mg eaters are geueMly big 
sweaters. 

There is yet another aspect from which we may view this sttperabundant 
katabolisiu with its cor respond iog evolntion of energy. Justasclirouic 
atarvatioa leads to hick of energy, producing lisUeesness and apathy^Afr. 
Bnmble, it will be remembered, well knew thaf the Uall«starved inmates 
<if hie union Und ItiUt f/emaef for dgbtiog—so, conversely, chronic over¬ 
eating is spt to caeae imuble by leaning to an undue accumulation and 
evolution of energy in the body, and iu such cases the torplua energy may 
•eek ontlete in abnormal ways, nneh ns in fits of irascibility and hysterical 
eonvttlsioua The desire of the irmaeible man to break the furniture and 
4if the hysterical woman to eereatn and rush widely about mtiet surely be 
exaggerated by the st^^mge of aa exeesa of energy iu the body* 1 do not 
vrant to over-estimate this as an exciting factor—other factorsr such aa 
toamsla, play their part—but it most certainly be coneoded that surplus 
energy Is apt to find an abnormal OTiUet If a w'eJUfed horse is not taken 
out to eaerdse he will kick his stable down and over-fedp be incited to in* 
enbordination. These coneiderationB suggest that when an iudividiinl baa 
a tendency to convnliive seunrvs we must be carefnlly to keep Jiis diet 
withiu due bouuda 

We have now to inquire whether the redundant katabolistn of the large 
eater is the same in kiud as the katabolism which ii uot rednadaut. 

Thtfe are strong grounds for assumiug that when a large excess of fuel 
has to be katsbolised the end-products are not quite the same as when only 
a sufteieuey is taken. The excess is in the main katsbolised by tlie musclea 
while in a state of quiescence ; it is net, i.e., worked off iu toe katabolUtn 
which issuei ia tuusde eooti*actlou* Whatever fuel is thus katabdised 
does net constitute part of tbs excess inasmuch as it is used up in thp 
performance of a aormal function to which it is essentiaL Now, it is 
probable that the waste prodneta of a mnscis at rest m not altogether tlie 
•ame as those of a contracting muscle; pomibly they are uot so con^pietely 
oxidised ami they would appear to be more toxic iu character: hence, the 
absorption of an excess of fucnl sot nuly leads to tl«e produettou of an excess 
of poisons, but of poisons mure tlmu usually toxi<L ^ud this briugs me to 
uother point. 

^ £pil$ die to ToMnia. 

T^ere can be no doubt that^the most serious results of over-eating are 
brought about by blo<»d-poiaoatug or, as we now call it, ‘^toxwmi^” The 
extra katabolism which over-eatiag loduess leads to an exeeas of poisonous 
waat^prodne^ add it ia probable, as we have just seen, Uiat many of these 
are more toxie tlmii ve Uiose which are formed when the food is kept 
witl^ ttgmal limits. Over-eaUsg furUier tends to esuae toxraia by set- 
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fio^w iodifl^ioti. 7b«re li m ihm diridtag Ko# betwian mtomI 
^iraaoD and ittdtgMtioo ; aa with all other funotioM Chare an iuMUc^ 
able gradea of effi^Saticy} tad it gM withooi njing that digaation ia am 
likely to reaoh a hiA gndt of affieieocy wh«i a mare aQfi<UD^ of food la 
taken than wbaa w q^tity ia excaBUve. Kow the mm eAdani the 
pawm of dtgeatiott the fewer are the poiaoni prodnoad in the ajisaatiiw 
tract and tba leH their abeorptioo into the blooa It therefore, minifnrf, 
and IcauBot too etrongly iodat on tbefact, that if we deeire to keep dcnm tha 
toxid^ of tha blood wa ehould aealouiJy guard agtLinai ezoenea in aatiw 

Tha tozwmia of orer*«iting luducee a multitude of evili, the ehia at 
which we now proored to oozuider. 

/f^aeuiui^wA.~If not the aole, cartamly by far the modi potent, cann of 
ioAimmation ia eUemioal irritation. Tt ia diAcult Co point to a iingla 
iuatance of inflammation in which thia factor can be eliminated from eaoaa*« 
tion. We now know that the moat violent mechanical injury, auch aa the 
cut of the aurgeoo’c knife, doea not cause it in the abeeuee of |>athogenii 
miero^orgaoiania, and, further, that the inflammation due to micro^rgan* 
iama ia wrou^ by the toxina which these emit. Probably moat eaaaa of 
inflamiuatiou are due to toxina thua aridng. In other caaea the toxina 
causing inflammation are funjialied by iiaaiie metaboliBm, aa in the plenhay 
and pericarditia of Bright *e diaaaae, or they may be introduced aa auch into 
. the body, aa id the caae of corroaive, alcoholic, end araenioal poiaonii^ 
When we total op all the caaea of infUmmation induoad in one or other St 
ihete waja we find that for all practical purpoeaa Ve have exbauaCed the 
lift 

Gattritii and enUritii may be placed first among the many toxic inflam 
mationa due to overheating. Overheating by disturbiog digeetion leada to an 
undue formation of toxina, which by their direct acliouaet up inflammation 
in the lining membrane of the alimeotary tract A familiar iosUaee of 
indamomtioo thua induced ia Che condition known aa conaumptioo of the 
bowels met with among children, especially the children of the poor in 
large Cowdb. It is esaeiitiaUy a toxic euteritia, and, though it results froia 
errors in the quality rather than lu Uw quantity of food I mention it here 
■a it admirably Uluatratea some of the worst toxic evils reeuhi^ from 
dietetic errors* We are all familiar with these cases ; the abdomen ia lam 
and flatuleut and the motions are slimy, tualodoroua, and, it may be, bloody* 
Examine a child who has beeo suffering for some time in this way and 
we ahalJ toon satisfy ourselves that his general condition is aa much due 
to toxwmia aa to stanratiou ; sufficient food may be absorbed, but nutria 
tion la pervected by the action of irritant poisona The child ia ill-grown 
and anemic ; the ekiu ia thiu, the eyelashes are long and silky, and the 
aomplexioa ia often wondroudy like that observed in empynma, in which 
disease there can be no doubt about its beiug due to toxemia, disa^^ieaiing 
as it doea aa if by magic upon evacuaiioa of Uie pus. Treves iu hia w<k 
on Struma conteuda tut tbe majority of the children presenting the a^ 
atrumoua dtatheaia are not the victima of a specific oongetuial habit 
bnt aie aimply delicate* With thia view I entirely agree, and 1 make bold 
to add Uiat tbe delicacy in these cases ia esaeotiaUy au acquired eonditi<H 4 
the result in tbe main of defective feediug leading to toxwinia. If we give 
a ^Id plenty of sunlight and fresh air, wbidi tend to keep the l^y 
generally and tbe digestive orgaus in particular, in a healthy state, and feed 
it on a diet which is correct as to quality but inanfficidzit in qoan^ty, wo 
iffiall tend to get starvatiou, pure and 8ijn|fle, without toxwn^ but the 
condition in &ia ciae ia vety d^erent from that srith which we are so 
familiar as oceurriug In oonaequenoe of a dietary which indiioaa a high 
degree of toxrai^ I have referred to these eaaeeof enCbritia beoanse they 
show how grave and exteoaiTe are the evils which may result from 
tsi—ia ifi&eed by dietetic errm 
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' iM tti now rpTert to tbo tozflmia CMued by gtottony. Thii maj wt tip 
inflammatiim io any part of the body, either dinoti^i or iodirecUy by 
lowaring the reei^tance of tbe tiauee to bacterial myaeioD. In goaty 
bronchitii, or the bronchitifl of children euffering from ood sumption Si tWe 
bowele> tbe toiic action is direct As an instance of indirect action tnber* 
enlous inflammation may be cited. We have seen that the stnimooe dia- 
thesis may result from alimeDtary toxamia which canaee a diminish^ 
resistance on tbe part of the tissaea to tbe attack of tbe tubercle barLilne, 
and 1 have little doubt ^bat mercury which has loo^ been known to be 
useful in struma does good by combating intestinal toxia A more striking 
instance of tbe indirect action of such toxi? in promoting inflammation it 
•bowa by its effect on suppuratiou, now known to be due to the action of 
spedflc (pyogenic) coed One of the first things to be done in ijl cases of 
aotoal or threatening suppuration ^a.g., mammary abscess or stye iu tbe 
eye, is to adoiniater a purge; and. Indeed, it may be said that in all 
inflammations one of our dief aims abould be to diminish gaatrio and 
intestinal tozia 

Toxmmic inflammations are, of conree, most frequent where the toxins 
are most abundant and, as we should expect, the poitone are moet abund* 
antly met with in the oigaue of elimination, whither they speed in their 
effort to escape from the body. This they do by all the surfaces commuut* 
eating with the exterior. We are too much in the habit of thinking of tbe 
poisona as being eliminated almost exclneieely by the skin and Sidneys, 
out tbe fact is thejr g«t out wherever they can—by tbe ekin, the kidneys 
and the mucous lining of the alimeutai^, respiratory, and genito^urinary 
traota We know tliat drugs may be ebminated from all these regions and 
the same is true of tbe toxins of diseasa. We are all f amilisr with laryngt* 
tie, bronchitis, nephritis, cystitis, urethritis, gastritis, and dermatitis, cd 
gouty origin, and we recognise that they are produced by the poisons of 
gout, but do we sufficiently realise that there are multitudinous other 
poisons capable of exciting similar inflammations ? Here 1 may refer to 
the tact that when once inflammation has been excited by toxins it tends to 
peisist apparently after the toxins have been eliminated, tbe inflamed areas 
thenceforth appeariog to pooseos a peculiar attraction for the toxina How 
otherwise are we to explain such a case as the following ? A man who for 
years had suffered on and off from arthritic gout suddenly developed bron« 
chitis } thereafter his arthriUs disappeared once for all, wnile the Dtonchiiis 
continued on and off till his <leath. The preRUuption is that the gouty 
poisoDs set up bronchitis and that the inflmed bronchial surface twnce* 
forth attracted the poisons which found a ready exit in tbe abundimt 
bronchial secretion, was relieving the arthritic phenomena. 

(hrdio-vatcular dii<«f6ance9.^The toxwmia of over-enting may prodnoe 
functional disturbances in tbe heart and arteries, snob as palpitation and 
Tss<Kmotor irr^nlariti^ bnt the chief way in which it affecta the cardicH 
vascular system is by increasing periphei^ resistance. This it does by 
constricting the systemic arteriefles, apparently with the object of increas¬ 
ing the uriuHry flow so as to relieve tne toxemia, the intra-renal artanoles 
remaiuiug in ail probability dilated. Asa result the pressure rises in the 
.systemic arterioles tbe whole systeioic arUrriAl tree, toother with the left 
of tbe heart, being subjected to increased strain which eventuates in 
thickening and deaeration of both. Thus it comes about that ^e cardio* 
vasculaA* system wears out sooner ifl the gourmand than in the spare feeder. 
Many are the dangers which beset tbe path of tbe habitual gourmand, but 
perliape the greatest are thoee pertaining to the cardio-vasciimr system : he 
often dies from a prematurely worn-out heart or from the rupture of a 
miliary sneorysra. • 

. The toxsemia of over-eati^ may lead to degeneration in 

<x»uexioa with the i»*fl«tniBations and oardio*vasciilar changes just coari- 
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der«d« It aay alto indvtot dt^tnontiont i^NUt from tbott; Uio msfeaiit 
toaktge of the tiMoet with tozioe iiijaret the delicate protoplaan, which 
tkxiB t^de to degeDemte prenututely, ito plaot being taken hj fibront 
titmia Thus over-aadng matemllj haetent that fibroid eDCroachment 
which ii a natural Moile change. Ah we ahould expect, the liver and the 
kidneye are especially apt to soffer; chronic over^ting causes chronic 
engorgement of the former organ and impoees upon it an amount of work 
far in excess of its powers; it also increases the work of the kidneys and 
exposes them to constant irritation by the toxins which are perpetually 
passing out through tliem. 

CAiuh—Overheating is one of the chief causes of ^ut which is essentially 
a toxjsmia. My owu intpressioa is that this disease "originates in the 
digestive viscem and that uric acid is not the esMOtial poison at work in it; 
but, be this as it may, it is certain that errors of diet play an importunt 
part in its causation. These errors do not merely pertain to kind, but to 
quastitv. We are too much in the habit of simply telling our patients to 
avoid tW and that without iosistiug u^ioo the importance of keeping the 
total quantity of food within pro|>er limits. 

Servous (ftscnfers,—The toza^mia of overheating may eet up a variety of 
nervous disturbances, such os headoche, giddiness, tinBitui^ irritabili^^ 
depression, drowsiuens, lassitude, numbness, finshinga, pains aboct toe 
. body, weakuese, or even paitlal paralysis of muscles ; while neuroses of all 
kiuds-^pilepsy, angina peftoris, asthma, &t.— teot^io be aggravated by it. 

Affe in r€i<Uion to Ovor^tin^» 

We have next to cousider the etf^ucts of overheating as influenced by age, 
for, as hiuted earlier, the element of age comes in here and bas an import¬ 
ant bearing on the issue. In youth Uiere is greater capacity to deal with 
excess of food tbau in old age ; the organa of digestion and excretion are 
then most vigorous and metabolism geiK^ndly is most active, the vital fire 
buruiug fiercely, so to say, while the restlcsH activity of the muscle system 
not only diminishes the likelihood (d chrtmic excem, but also helps to miti¬ 
gate its evils* Xu old age, ou the other Juind, there is a growing tendency 
to quiescence of the muscle system, side by side with a waning in digestive 
and excretory vigour and an iucreasing ^uggishneas of metabolism meral- 
ly, the vital fire no longer blazing, but glowing and flickering rather and 
standing in diinger of being extiuguishea altogether by the accumuistion 
of its ashes. Yet at this very time we may find the individual more than 
over addicted to the pleasures of the table aud with an appetite aud capap 
city for enjoying foou altogetber in excesses of his r^uirexuents, being ever 
lured to his destniction. I am by no means certaiu that the nse of arti* 
fieial teeth by the old is an unmixed blessing. It may do harm by en- 
courafliug them to eat more food than is good lor them and of a kind an- 
suited to their years. It ta noticeable that almost all the old people who 
live to a great age in country village—aud it is here they reach the greatest 
age—rely on their toothless gums, and tlie absence of teeth in the very old 
may possibly be an indication to a return to the more simple diet of 
childhood. 

We see, then, that tlie evils of over-eating are greatly influenced by age. 
During the peri<Ki of growth, with a nseervAtlon to be considered direcuy, 
and even during early adult life, they are comparatively insignificant; ii 
is in middls life that they generally b^n to show obtrusively, thereafter 
becoming hiorp aud more insistent with every advancing year. We may 
sometimes see an old man of sedentary habit—old women less f^usntly 
err iu this resp^t—whose appetite and enjoyment of food surrive amid 
the general decay of his ph)^ical powen, lomting his poor old stomach 
with the same quantity oi food and alcohol as he consumed in the heyday 
of his active manhood, aud expecting his sto?uach, liver, and kidneys, after 
some three score or moi'e years of overwork, to achieve the same metabolic 
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fttt* if In tbeir prioit \ and gvimOf wilh ttut rmit, thai h«if a com 
to faiiDSilf ti well aa to tboae around hiio. It it trot tluit tone can eat 
abundantly Into eatraoe old age willioQt fowdi apparent barm, but anch 
earn are exceptional Alcnott all of HtimpfarjV otntenariana were modoF^ 
ate eaten; he telle oe Umt the great proportion of old people are reported 
*Ho ^ve been moderate or nm2l eaten, to bare taken little alcohul, and 
CDwmooIy not mocb meat.* 1 cuinot too empliatically tmpreea upon my 
reader* the derirability^Day, the oeceesil^—of keeping the a^Nl.oii a 
epere diet Do not let (u extiuguiab the flicaering 6n of age by j^iog on 
too much fnel 

I have eaid that with one rmrvation the young are little liable to suffer 
seriouelT from cbt^c over^feediug. The exception is in the case of infanta* 
I have been long convinced that they are often gradlv over-fed^ and 
quite recently Dr# Eric Pritchard has contribated a valuable paper dealing 
with this important subject 1 believe that infanta in this country euttbr 
much more from an exoeea than from a de6ciency of food. In the first 
place the food given them is in a highly couceutratod form, consisting of 
almost pureproteiJ, starch, and sugar, with little nnab^rbable inate- 
rial; aiHl it u, moreover, Mministered in a liquid or f^nu which 

allows it to pass with a fatal facility into the sionjach# The modern infant 
is often in fact, much in the poeitton of tlm far^fameilStrasburg goose. At 
a period of life when it is a Btati(Miary animal and prevented from working 
Off an excessive dietary by abumlant muscular activity (which same activity 
is but too often still further limited by unsuitable clothing) its digestive 
organs are burdened with an excess of highly conoeotrat^ foods, with 
results most diaastroos to the belpiese vtcliiii.^Ao9uvf, Slay 24 & 31, 1902* 
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OPINIONS ON THE WORK. 

Dr. Pbottok, Birkcnheiid, in Somoiopatkie World: ^ AUow me to ooD^rtiuUto 
you on turning out» work thAt it more likriy to bo useful then t ADticipeCed* 

Dr. M. PiCARP, of NAutvs, Frani*o» wriiot to the eutbor: ** I hove first to tbuilc 
you for the greet pioesurc end eleo the irroet profit wbioh I derire every day 
from the reading of jour Dictiohory of Mater to Medico, 1 find there, i^ter 
than anywhere ^le, brought together and condeiksed, the practical iodicatioBi 
eeatter^d in Allen, Hiring, Farrington, Ac. 

Dr. PiTtLAa, London : ** Hcartj coiigraluUtions on the appearance of the 
Diottonarv, which will be an enduring monuioont of jour indostrj end thorough 
master j of the complex requIremeiiU uf such work. It is a fine thing to hare 
done, and ererj one who uses the book wi fhan^ you, for it is a mine of 
knowledge 

The North Amerieon Journal ojf Bonvropathy sajs : Ko other work extant 
can begin to compare with it in its coTD|Hetenesi of presentation and wimIj 
planned arrangement. The title of dictionarj is well choseo, as one maj find all 
the remedies of which definite use haa been recorded in bommopaihio literature. 

.HakMmaam'aa A dvoeate says : ** The reader wit) find vaxj of the excellent 
features of Jahr'e Symptoaten Codea, Allen's BneydovofdiOf Urruie's Ghtidin^ 
Symtpomi, and many features incorporated in the oiflerent abridged works. 
There Is not a superfluous word. . . . The Dtctioikiry most closely resembles 
the Syotptomen Codex in its general make-up, and it coniatua a large increase in 
the numoer of remedies, while some of the features that go to make the (Mem 
untnistwoftbv hare been eliminated in this new bidder for public favour. It wilt 
occupy a dliunctivo place iu the library of every materia medica student.” 

Calcutta J&ttmdl o/ Medicine (OeL IdOl A March 1902) says ; ^ The work is 
more thu a dictionary. It is an encyelopexiia. Erery available source of iofor- 
mation has been uiilis^. The work now completed gives our school a Blateria 
Medlva in wbioh all known remvdiei are presented on a uniform, exhaustive 
plan, giving, busies an introductory desenpHon, digest, and analysis of each 
remedy, a •working schema containing tlM cream of its pathogenesis in csss 
it has t^n proved. We can confidently prqpounce it to oe a s^e and reliable 
work for the student and the practitioner. . * 

The Dicftoiurv Is not only a work of reference but for d^y study, and no 
practitioner should be without it. ^ 

THE UOM(£OPATUIG PUBLISH150 COMPACT, 12, Wanwicx Uiti, 

LoxooHi E.C. 
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DRUG ATTENUATION. 

Dnro ^TTKNTTATio.v ts i*ealty tlic mnst original diFcoTerj of Hahno* 
inann. Without it the practice of Hornceopathy would have been 
impoBAiblo. But he Ints left it in auch au unsettled state by 
contradictory statemetite nnd by dogmatic unproved assertions 
that it has brought serious discord among Lis followers. It 
has practically divided them into three wrangling sects^ and thus 
brought oppmbriam upon the system itaelf and has deterred many 
from adopting it. We have in this Journal, on diverse occasions^ 
directly and indirectly, expressed onr own npinious on the subject 
all tending to show that the question is one which cannot be 
solved by si>ecuIatiou nnd theory however apparently based upon 
so-called scientific revelation of the intimate nature and constitu¬ 
tion of matter. The only solution p<mible is from multiplied 
expenence with attenuations iionestly prepared by methods 
beyond the possibility of fallacy. Our readers should understand 
what we mean by multiplied experience. It is not the experience 
of aoliUry insVinces of cure will) this of that attennatieu. It is 
the experience of repeated cores with a particular attenuatioa 
and with a particular attenuation alone. Thus, fSr instance, the 
advocates of the Stith, of the 200th, or of a higher attenuation, 
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ought to shoTV that cures are effected with that attenuation and 
with no other. By nttennations honestly prepared by methods 
admitting oP no faUacy or snspieiou we mean those prepared hy 
the strict Hahnemaunian method^ and not by the 8o»en)led 
method of Hnxions with spring or ordinary tsip water from service 
pipes. 

For a full understanding of the subject it is neccssarv that we 
should have its history before ns. As tiiat history has been fur¬ 
nished exliaustivcly by the late Dr. Jnl>ez Dake in a contribution 
to the International Convention held in London^ in 1881, we 
cannot do it better than give it entire. 

I.~EARtY History. 

Recognising Halmemanii as the author of drug attenuation in 
the school of me<lioinc of which he w:m the founder, it becomes 
us ii]*at of all to inquire why and how he came to adopt such a 
method of dealing with drugs. 

1. ftf aggravation. 

Beginning with the ordinary preparations of pharmacy and 
with traditioiml doses, Hahnemann found thatn serious aggrava¬ 
tion would often precede relief in cases under treatment. To avoid 
such aggravations he sought a diminution of dose by a method 
not unknown to the pharmacy of his day. He mixed a giveu 
quantity of the drug with a convenient TnenHfunWy or neutral 
material, like ulcohnl, water, or sugar of milk, by a process of 
stirring, shaking, or grinding. 

Exhibiting a spoonful of this preparation he used but a fraction 
of the drug matter contained in a spoonful of the original 
su)>stauce. 

Observing less aggravation and more prompt relief and better 
cures, from his diminished doses, he went on with the process of 
shaking and grinding, using less and less drug and more and 
more neutral material. 

Alter uu experience of five years be had come down to the 
employment of doses exceedingly minute, compared with those iu 
common use. In his essay upon the 001*6 and Prevention of 
Scarlet Fever/' published in the year 1801, speaking of Bella¬ 
donna, l>e said, The very smallest dose should he administered/' 

2. Jjtfusion of dmg partielei. 

It being objected that such small doses bad proven ineffectual, 
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he eKplidned, Moreover it improbable that the thorough admix* 
tuve of the few dmps with a sufBcient quantity of the fluid in 
which it should )>e taken was geaerally neglected/' 

Id tins exphiuation he shadowed brth what, ever afterward, he 
claimed as an important item in the preparation of mediciues, 
namely, the diffiuion of drug particles in a neutral menstruum, or, 
as it has been generally termed, drug eolation. 

The effectual diffusion or, as he called it, the ^Hhorongh mix** 
true" of the mi^icine with the vehicle, primarily practised to 
facilitate the division and diminotion of dose, camotobe regarded 
by him os a measure for the increase of medicinal power. 

3. Increase of drug power. 

The increased power was claimed through a better preparedness 
for absorption and an increased surface for contact 

In view of this (levelo]>ment of latent power, Ilabnemann 
taught that the diminution of drug matter \Ha8 not, to an C(pial 
extent, the diminution of drug power. The ratio of diminution, 
of power to matter, he claimed as one to font —that the second 
attenuation would be one fourth as stnmg as the first, the third 
oue fourth as strong and the second, &c. 

4. Increased suseeptihilify. 

Four years later (1803), in his fnmous essay ** The Medicine of 
Experience," afterwards expanded into the first edition of the 
.Organon, he developed anotlier imimrtnnt item to be considered 
in the preparation of inediciucs, namely, the imnenselg increased 
ejfect of a given dose when hovueoputhic to the existing disease. 

He said, An inseusiblc, prostrated, comatose, typhoid patient 
nnaronsed by any shaking, deaf to al! calling, will bo rapidly 
restored to conciousness by the smallest dose of Opium, were it a 
million times smaller than any mortal has yet prescribed and 
continuing, he declared, The sensitiveness of the diseased body 
to the medicinal irritations increases to such a degree, that 
powers commeucc to act on and excite it, whose very existence 
has been denied, because they manifest no action on healthy, 
robust bodies, nor in many disease# lor wiiich they are not suited" 
(not horoicopathic). • « 

The famous Hufeland, in his joumnl, noticing these exceed¬ 
ingly miunUi doses, asked the question, WhA effect can tho 
huudi'od-tlioiiiandlli part of a grain of Belludouna have?" lu 
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hiP^ effort to Answer this nrg^nt question Hnhneinaon cast about 
much and studied well to learn the power of attenuated and im« 
ponderable things^ and especially the relation of drug force to 
drug matter. 

5. Oerm c/Ue dynamiafion theory. 

Feeling ohli.ged to put forth some theory to account for what 
be had asserted to be truCi be saidi Medicine does not act 
atomically but. only dynamically/' And^ in the essay lust re« 
ferred to, he made this explanntiun :—The dyhamie action of 
medicines, like vitality itself, by means of which it is reflected 
upon tl)e organism, ie almost purely spiritual in ita nature/' 

The explanation we must regard as the germ of the theory of 
dmy dynami^aiioHj as contended for by Hahnemann in after years, 
and as more clearly and fnlly brought to view in bis preface to 
the fourth volume of his Materia Medica in the year 1826., 
He there said, “ lly the processes of succuarion and triturAtion 
there ensues not only the roost intimate mixture, but at tlie same 
time such a great and hitherto unknown, undreamed of change, 
by the development and liberation of the dynamic powers of the 
medicines, as to excite our astouishroeut. 

By means of the processes of shaking and trituration we not 
only succeed in impregnating, gradually and most intimately, 
every particle of unmedicinal euistance with tlie power of the 
medicine, but also in developing that power to an almost bound*, 
less extent. 

The fact that the inmost power of a medicinal agent can be 
influitely developed by trituration and snecussion had never been 
known heretofore. I have been the Amt to discover the great 
fact that the power of liquid medicines can be developed by 
euecujisionj and that of dry substance by trituration, to such an 
extent that substances which, in their natural crude form, did not 
seem to have any power, acquire an astonishing medicinal power. 

" After triturating one grain of gold with ninety-nine grains 
sugar of milk, and continuing this trittiration up to the twelfth 
poteucy, the remedial virtuet of gold become roused to such an 
extent, that a man who wau impelled by intolerable^ anguish to 
take hia Hfe, needs hut to melt, for a few moments, of such a 
preparatioo of gold, iu order to recover bis cheer fulness aud love 
of life.'' 
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Tliifi language nhom bow iu^leqnate all tbe ordinarj tlieoriea 
and facta in pharmacy seemed to Hahnemann^ in his effort to 
explain and justify the exceedingly minute divisions of drug 
matter*and infinitesimal doses resorted to in Ins practice. 

Boldly he stepped beyond the old and generally-approved 
ineth6ds, claiming an important discovery as^his owiti when he 
sauh The fact that the inmost power of a medicinal agent can 
be infinitely developed by trituration and succussiosi had never 
been known before. 1 have been tlie first to discover the great 
fact/' &c. 

6 . ItHporfance of fie nnmier of siaiee. 

He no longer advocated the simple aud thorough diffusion of 
drug matter in a neutral ipenelrunM, as necessary or sufficient. 
He began to attaoli gre^it im[)ortanee to the outnber of shulces 
, ^iven. Ill the preface to the sixth volume of his Materia Medina 
Pnrah^ says, ‘^Tf wc wisli to allcnuatc a drop of sundew 
(Drosera rotundifolia) (o the dccillionth (30th), but shake each 
of the bottles with twenty or more snccussions from a powerful 
arm, in tlie band of whivh the bottle is held ; in tliis case tins 
medicine, wliich 1 Imvc discovered to lie the specific remedy for 
the frightful e]>ideinic whooping-cough of children, will have 
become so powerful, in the filteeiith attenuation (Rpiriluslisation), 
that a drop of it given in a teaspoon fill of water would endanger 
the life of such a child \ whereas, if each dilution-bottle wei*e 
shaken but twice (with two shakes of the ann) and prepared in 
this manner up to the decillionih at ten nation, a sugar globulCi 
of the size of a poppy-seed, moistened with the last attenuation, 
cures this terrible disease, with this single dose, without endan- 
gering the health of the child in the slightest degree/' 

And, yet more plainly, wo see bow the importanee of snccus- 
sion increased and of dilittum decreased, in the mind of Hahne¬ 
mann, when he wrote of liis preparation of soda in the following 
words: dissolved a grain of soda in an ounce of water mixed 

with alcohol, in a vial which w.a8 thereby half full, and shook 
this solution eonthmonsly for half tan hour, and this was in 
dyoamisation kud eiieigy equal to the 30th development ^ 
potency." 

In this case the development of power or Qynamisation " 
was not effected through an expansion of surface for gi'eater 
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contact, nor yet i>y an atteinution of particles, to fucvtre their 
more rapid absorption, but by the long and vigttrone ekakxng. 

1. ConelHoionefrom Earlf Hiiiorg, 

We thus glean from the fmgments of early history, in forma¬ 
tion as to the objects and metliods of Hahnemuon, in attenuating 
dntgs, which may be summarised tlins : 

1. Hahnemann desired to lessen the effect of doses by division 
and subdivisiou of drug matter. 

2. He found that the drug power was not diminished by 
attenuation in the same ratio as drug matter. 

8. He considered the slower dimination of power due to the 
increased surface for conbict, and smaller particles for absorption* 

4. Afterwards he accounted, largely, for the manifest influence 
of his attenuated doses, by the increased susceptibility of the 
organism to the bomceopathic remedy. 

5. Then he conceived the idea that vigorous sucenssion and 
trituration effected a great unknown and undreamed of change 
by the development and liberation of the dynamic powers of the 
medicine/' 

6. This snccussion and trituration, long continued and per-* 
formed by a powerful arm/'seemed to him to increase the 
power of the Tnedieine independeutly of the increased diifiiRion 
through fresh portions of rntyufruum, even to sucli h degree to 
make one drop of the fifteenth attenuation of an ordinary remedy 
(Drosera) dangerous to life. 

7. He came, finally, to believe that the dynamic power, the 
spirit of the drug, might be separated from its material body and 
transferred to other material bodies, by him termed neutral \ or, 
in other words, that one drop of a drug solution might reuder 
every drop of an ounce of pore water or alcohol more powerful 
than itself, by vigorous and long-coutinued shaking. 

8. And yet, down to the day of his death, Hahuemsun had, 
in a footnote to § 280 of the Organaa, this statement: A 
substance divided into ever so many parts must contain, in its 
smallest conceivable parts, stdl some of this substance, and the 
Biuallest conceivable part does not cease to be iome of thU 
eubitance** 

9* lo the beginning be used one drop of the drug tincture 
with five hundred drops of dilute alcohol for bis allenuation* 
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Afterwards he used four hundred drops of the menstruum, and 
again three hundred^ and two hundred; hat finally adopted one 
hundred^ or ninety-nine to one of the medicine. 

10. *At first he would have the shaking of the medicine and 
menstruum thoroughly performed^ so as to have the most inti- 
mnte * mixture then be limited the work to ten shakes, and 
finally^ to two shakes, as all sufficient. 

11. Whereas, in the beginning, he employed exceedingly 
small doses of tho erude drug, as more safe and less powerful than 
the large, he came fioally to the conclusion that it is self evi¬ 
dent tliat, in proportion as the power of medicine substance is 
developed by tinturation, they ought to be administered in smaller 
doses or, in other words, doses of the thirtieth dilution of a 
drug should be smaller because more dangerous than doses of 

• third. 

12. Observing the practice of Hahjiemann^ve find that be did 
not use the higher attenuations exclusively, but frequently 
resorted to those which his own theories would condemn. 

So much for the purp<»se and methods of Hahuemauu in drug 
atteuiiation. 

fTo he enniinmd.) 

ANOPHELES AND PALUDISM. 

{Translated from the French of Dr. P. Jousset in L^Art Medical 

for June 1902) 

We have in this Journal taken to the study of the question of 
the transmission of infectious diseases by auimals, and in parti • 
cular that of paludism by anopheles. 

Prof. Grass!, one of the popularizers of the opinion which con- 

% 

eiders the anopheles as' the unique and indispensable agent of tlie 
transmission of paludism has written : Protect yourself against 
anopheles, and you can live in an atmosphere surcharged with 
paludism without any fear of cemtracting the fevers. 

Hence the use of preservative masks and gloves, of metallic 
nets to prevent the entrance of mosquitos in the apartments) aud 
the efforts of M. Laveran io the eearch*for a microbe capable^ of 
destroying tlie anopheles. 

Whether it be the negligence of the people, 6r whether it be 
that the anopheles are not as necessary for the production of 
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pallid ism as believed it is a fact that the metallic nets have not 
produced the grand result that was expected^ and the inierol>e 
destructive of the anopl>elefi has not yet been found. On the 
contrary two indisputable facts have come into view. ’ Firsts 
that intermittent fevers have completely disappeared from certain 
countries formerly infected with paludism and yet that anopheles 
continue to live and multiply in those countries. How then to 
explain the diAppearance of paludism notwithstanding the per* 
eistence of the anopheles ? 

From these facts follow this reply. The countries whence 
paludism has disappeared have been so transformed by cultivation* 
The pools have been drienb the marshes have been drained, the 
soil cleared, the banks of streams planted with trees, the telluric 
conditions have been changed, what formerly was called paludian 
miasm has oensed to be produced, nnd the fevers have disappear" 
cd, although the ffnophelea continue to multi]>ty and nourish 
themselves willi human blood. 

Thisi is the first proof that the cause of intermittent fever 
resides in cortsiii telinric conditions, that the anopheles arc only 
agents of transmission, and that the only wny to abolish paludista 
is to Hholisli the marshes and not the anopheles. 

Here now is a new fact which goes to corrohornte the first: 
Dr. Montoro of Francisco has undeniably esUblislied the exie* 
tence of malaria in eoitutries al>s(»1nMy free from atiopbeles. 

The tlieory which makes anopheles the unique and indespeus* 
aide cause of the transmisHion of paludism is upset by these two 
orders of facts. 

We now examine the work of Dr. Montoro of San Francisco. 

This physician has demoustraUid by the history of didereut 
epidemics in the soutli of the kingdom of Naples, that there exist 
localities infected with malaria and that in them oue does not 
encounter any anopheles. 

According to the first <prder of facts, iuterinhtcnt fever develops 
itself among persons occupied wiUi the steeping of flux iu ditches 
of st:/gnant watery or again^umoDg agriculturists who pass the 
nights or who remain till »»late hour of the morning in the irriga* 
ted fields. Although in tlicse diverse ciicumstauces, M. Montoro 
has found a great numl)er of very grave intermittent fevers 
he found it impossible to establish the presence of anopheles, 
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According to the other category of facts, where ancphelee exiate 
and also CHses of malaria, the disease is not foand to spread. 
Thits at a certain railway station the wife of the station master bad 
malsrrouB fever lor some months, and yet her husband, her five 
ohililreo, and all the personnel of the station were exempt from 
it. ' 

The author has pointed out other analogous facts, but we do 
not think it would be useful to relate them. • 

Here is a last observation which is very convincing. 

The town of Cetraro, built in excellent hygienic conditions, 
never have had any malarious fever, when some convalescents 
from the neighbouHng country came for change of air. This 
year, on the contrary, the malariu was propagated with fearful 
rapidity in the town which conn led in the last month 2000 
. yicUtns among the 3000 of its population. The malignant forms 
were in great number and 78 deatbe were registered from perni¬ 
cious fever. Now, after the most minute search, not a single 
anopheles could be found iu the town of Cetrnro. In the en¬ 
virons, the search ended by capturing 21 anopheles, and all of 
them were rocognized as exempt from maiurious parasites. 

The anopheles then have not been the iustrament of this terri¬ 
ble epidemic, and we must search elsewhere than in these insects 
for the catise of malaria. 

« The work of Dr. Montoro has established the fact that the 
exhalations from tiie waters in which flux was macerated, the air 
impregnated with humidity especially in the morning and in the 
last hours of the day, are the principal circamstuuces for the 
development of malaria; without losing sight of the view, adds 
he, that it is the soil which ought to be considered as the chief 
cause of in term ittent fever. This is what we used to call former* 
ly, in metaphorical language, tell^rie poUon, 

At the commcnceroent of his work. Dr. Montoro objects to the 
theory of M. Graesi, that the anopheles can never come in as a 
cause in epidemics of spring fevers. These fevers break out before 
tlie anopheles have resumed their activity. 

In this eonttectioQ we remember that the theory of Greasi 
teaches that the anopheles absorb with the blood of the patients 
attacked with intermittent fever bodies in prodess of growth 
(1st form ofsporoaoaof Laversa). These bodies become trans- 
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formed iufco spLerical bodies in Ibestomach at* Uic insects. Some 
remain entire^—these are tlie female elements; others pnxlnea 

• iIagt'Ua»~-th«se are the male elements; and fecuiidatlou is ejected 
hy the fusion of these two different elements. 

The fertilized ovum, endowed with ainmUnd movements^ 
penetrates the walls of the stomach and prKluces a spherical oyst 
in the interior of which are formed a very lar^e number of small 
pyriform aporocoicls. The cyst breaking, the sporozoids are 
scattered in tliebodyiand by an unknown elective affinity arrives 
at the salivary glands, and from there returns to man as a sequel 
of a bite ; boeause this insect has the habit of spilling its saliva 
in the fdace bitten to prevent the coagulation of the blood« 
So tliHt the hamutozoou of Laverun has two different alterna* 
tione, man and the mosquito. We add that thirty to thirty*two 
days are necessary in order that the insect may cause the hesmato*^ 
20011 to undergo all these toeUroorphoees. 

These very ingenious though false etiological explanations, 
have the enormous iucoiiveiiience of diverting the attention of 
hygienists from the true measures which are calculated to dimi* 
nish nnd finally to cause the disappearance of pahidian fevers. 
The masks, the thick gloves, the wire nettings of doors and win* 
dows tried in Calabria on Uie indications of Orassi, have abso* 
lutely never produced any prophylaxis. And we add that the 

* working elnsses can never be forced to take these precautious. 

The true prophylaxis of iatermittent fevers, as we have said, 
ooDsists in tlie progress of agriculture. It is thauks to this pro¬ 
gress that countries infested with malaria have become salubrinns 
iiotwi theta nding that they may continue to be rich in anopheles. 
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REVIEW. 

The PrhicipUM and Praeliee of Hommopalkp, By RiohAnl 
Hu^fhes, L.R.C.P. Ed , M.R.C.S. Kkg-, M.D. (llotij, N. 
Philu.^ St Lonu, (J. S. A. Autlmr of '^A Manual of ^lar- 
ccKlynatnicsi/^ A Mmuul of Tlter»peatic4,” ''The Knonrled;^ 
of the Plweieian/* T\\e Cyclops^lia of Dru» Pathc^neay," 
8rc.» &e. Leath & Ross, London, 1902. * 

A mtflaiioholy interest Httaehes to this wurk. Tlie illustrious 
author died after having finished the MS., aod only just after 
having seen half of it tlirongh the press. We are gUd to learn 
from the Foreward that the task tlie "author was destined to 
leave unfinished ” has been completed by his friend, no less a 
person than the N<*st<kr of the iions nopathie hrsneh of the pro* 
Jession, atid equally respected hy ns as by the older braticli of the 
profession ns h scholnr, author, and man of set(^ee, the woidd-famed 
Dr. R. E. Dudgeon. Dr. Dudgeon tells ns thnt his " task has 
beau confined to primf-correet-iug and indfx*maktng, so that the 
reader may be as8are<l that he has the work exactly as it would 
have b^n tinder the author^s own superintendence.'' 

llie basis of the work is tlte author's "Manual of Tlierapen* 
lies/' the last (second) edition of which was publislted so far back 
as 1878. As Dr. Dudgeon truly says, "it is much more than a 
sevised edition.^' As wc find from a comparison of the tmtnWr 
and size of pages of the two works, the new work cont^iins more 
thuu double the quantity of matter of the old. "The plaii 
on which it is coiistnieted is the 'suine, but every subject 
treated of has been, wlien not entirely rewiitteii, brouglitup 
to the latest date of general medical and special homoeopathic 
knowledge. Dr. Hughes's experience and skill as a pliysician, 
and his thorough acquaintance with all medical literature 
has enabled him to produce a work of cyclopedic character uin 
rivalled in homcBopathic literature, and which must knig serve 
as the iext*1xH>k for bomejeopathic students and practitioners." 

Fully one-fourth of the volume is occupied with (he Ptineiples 
of Homceopatby, in which is given itsaaterly account of the 
origin and development of HahnemanD'a method" under the 
Mlowing headings: Hom<Bopa(hy, its nature and origin; (he 
Organon; " the knowledge of disease | Iht knowledge of 
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medicinea; ''similia aimilibat/^ the eelectian of the einiitar 
remedy ; the ndministraiion of the similar remedy; homceopathie 
practice ; the philoaophy of homceopathy ; the hlatory of homceo- 
puthy j the politics of hommopathy. A wide nin;^ of sobjecte, 
it will be aeen^ is embraced by these headatidafull acquain¬ 
tance with them is osseotia) to a true and jnst conception of 
bomceopathy^ a method of treatment of disease by dru^ which 
as based upon a law of Dature, forms the basis of the most suc¬ 
cessful system of therapeutics as yci in vented. The exhaustive 
manner in which the subjects have been treated furnishes the 
reader with all available materials discussed from all possible 
points of view, from which he csin start fully equipped for freeh 
disoussion and inveetigiation. We do not say Dr. Huf^hes baa 
set at rest all controverted points in respect of homcBopatby^ 
but lie has given a fair and impartial presentation of them froip 
which any one who*attentively looks at them can form a judg¬ 
ment of his own. We can only pass in review his treatment of 
some of these subjects. 

As regards its nature, Homcnopathy/^ says Dr. Hughes, 
is a therapeutio method, formulated in the rule eimilia iimiliiue 
cuTentur^]et likes be treated by likes. The two eleinentR of the 
compansoo herein implied are the effects of drugs on tlie healthy 
body and the diuical features of disease; in either case all being 
taken into account which is appreciable by the patient or cogni¬ 
zable by the physician, but hy[>othests beiag excluded. Medi¬ 
cines selected upon this plan are aduiinistered singly (i. e., with¬ 
out admixture), and in doses too small to excite aggravation 
or collateral disturbance. 1 believe that ninc-teuths at least of 
tlie adherents of liODireopathy would accept this as a true account 
of all that ie essential to it. If it be so, it is obvious that tbe 
thing with which we shall have to do is a mefiod—not a doctrine 
or a system. It belongs to the art of medicine rather than to 
its science.^* 

Homosopathy is certainly a method, a rule for tl>e seteotiou 
0 f diKigs in the treatment o£ diseases iu a particular manner. 
But to be of practical utility it most be both a tlocthne and a 
systeiD. The eppllcutton of tbe method is not at all a simple 
affair. It has taken Halmernano the whole of bis Organon^' 
to expound it, and thus to construct a system for it. What is a 
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system ? It is, as Kmnth-Fleifking mjS/ orgni>ize(] hoiy of 
truth, or truths arranged under one and the same idea, which 
idea is as tlie life or the soul which assimilates all these truths ; 
or, astUeberweg says, it is '^the orderly combinution of mutually 
related knowledge into one relatively complete winde/' Diction- 
aries properly tell us that a system is '*aay combination or as¬ 
semblage of things adjusted as a regular or connected whole; or 
things connected according to a seheme/^ Hence, as Bishop 
Butler has truly observed, ** every work, both of Nature and art, 
is a system.^’ Why tlien should we shrink from looking upon 
Homceopathy as a syslem ? And if it is taught, as Hahnemann 
did, and all his followers must do, (or the acceptance of others 
it becomes a doctrine. We are inclined to think that this horror 
oi system and doctrine has arisen from the fact of the existence 
of the false systems and doctrines of medical treatment before the 
true were discovered. Tlie f^U^ systems jEvere not bused upon 
facts, but were constructed, as Iluhnemaun s.iy6, ''by interweav- 
iiig empty speculalions and hypotheses concerning the iuteraai 
esseutiui uature of the vital processes and the mode in which 
diseases originate in the invisible interior of the organism (where¬ 
on BO Many physicians have hitherto ambitionsly wasted their 
talents and their time.y^ 

Dr. Hughes, in asserting that liomneopathy "belongs to the art 
of medicine rather than to its science,” evidently has laid more 
stress upon the rule or m^^thod than on the law on wliioh it U 
based, and in this matter has placed himself in opposition to 
Hahnemann, though in agreement with him, as regards the 
actual Latin plirase expressive of the rule. We nre sorry 
that there should have been so much quarrel and disputation in 
cur school about the phmses, fi/nitia iimilibus curenfuruud fifftilia 
itmilibfif enrahtur. It is true Hahnemann u^ed the former 
phrase, and that the latter was an innovation made during his 
life-time, no one knows, by whom. It is said that Halmeniuon 
was indignant nt the innovation, though we have no public 
declai'ation of bis to that effect. On the contrary having spoken 
of his own phrase, simitia similibiis^urentar, as express!*ie'of 
" the only therapeutic law conformable to nature,” or ” of a 
principle of eternal nature and having worh a medul on bia 
body presented to him by the Freneli Homjeopathic Society 
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fH*arin<? Uie Formtib in its later form, he certainly not only coin 
doncd it/' ns Dr. Hu^he^ ^^yS} but inclined U> adopt the 

idea conveyed in the innovation/' as Dr. Dud^^n very correctly 
surmises. W<.mld lie liuve done so it* the L^itinity of the tnnovu* 
tion had been atrociously bad or at least dubious ? We have the 
authorities of CioerO|«^ Scui'caj and others wliich Dr. Smith has 
cited in his LafiH^Mng/isi JMefiouary to show that the verb 
curare" has «the secondary mennin^^ of to cnre, to heal." 
We hope that this controversy about these phrases would 
ceuse^ and that we may adopt both the formulse ns correct^ 
Hahnemann's os expressive of the fH/e of practice^ imd the 
innovated one as signifying* the lafe of iiatme on whicti the rule 
ia based. 

As regards the origin of Ilamceopathy Dr. H ughes shows 
clearly that Huhnemauu was iU inventori Imviiig discovered ii^ 
what consisted the true hi mi lari ties between drugs and diseases. 
** That the idea of titling likes to likes in the treatment of 
disease/^ says ho, ^'had occurred to men's mind prior to Hahoc- 
lOaDQ may be fi'eely acktiowletlged. It may bo found here nud 
there in medical literature from Hippoemtes downwards. But 
when examination is made into the nature of these similarities, 
they will be fouud in most instances something very diflereut 
from those which homoiopathy uses as its fulcra. That vomiU 
ing should be checked by an emetic, in an emetic dose (vontifu^ 
voHiituJf was treatment by similars in the eyes of the father of 
Mediciue: and his successors wandered still further froinUie 
mark. ... ... Siguatures~*the resoniblanee in form or color 

of parts of plants to parts of the body ; analogies yet more ima¬ 
ginary between the constituents of the macrocosm of the world 
aud the microcosm of the organism; the use of preparations of 
the organs of animals for disorders of the s-ame organs in man 
—» practice at present nudergoing a curious revival ; tlie appii- 
catton of certain theoretical qualities of bodies—dryness, coldness 
and so forth—to corresponding rather than opposite characters 
of disease,—these were the similars of me<li{eval physicians. A 
fevalater writers—Stahl tihe Dane, Stoerck, de Haen—notioed 
the ocoasional or possible curative opemtion of measures which 
caused disorder similar to that of the patient; but there they lelt 
the Qintlcr. Huhuciuuuu'd dietinctiou U that he gvusped this 
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nijnilfirity as ilie ooly reui and fmitfai one, and, seeing reason 
for sns^ting it to be a genenil mul iiot au exeeptional basis of 
vine, tested and worked out his thought outii he formulated it 
as a standing mle for the best mcdieal practice.^' 

We* would earnestly commend to tlie careful attentioD of every 
practitioner of homcnopatliy wliut Dr. Hughes has so justly and 
philoBopUically said uuder the heading of ImmcBopathic practice. 

Do you, in acknowledging the truth of liomreopathv> bind 
yourselves to its exclusive practice he asks, and eoiphaticallv 
answers—^^Noj hy no means.” “ It is the supreme duty of us 
all to do what we judge l>est for our patients, irrespective of any 
creed or system. We have protested against the tyranny which 
has ostracised us beuause we Wlieve this ‘best^ ordinarily to be 
homoeopathy; and it is uot for us to l»e entangled again with any 
<ither yoke of hondage. Vie must let no ono impugn our right 
of unfettered therapeutic clioice... . CIhiiq to be priests o( the one 
Catholic Cliurch of Medicine, however much the prevailing 
j^mjority deny your orders aud invalidate your sneraments. 
They foi'ce you into a secitiriao position;«but let tliero not 
inspire yon with u sectarian spirit. Assert your inheritance in 
all the past of medicine, and your share in all iU present: 
maintain yonr lil>crty to avail yourselves of every resource whicli 
the wit of man has deviaed or shall devise for the averting of 
death and the I'elief of suffering/* 

l^his bas exactly l)een <iur attitude to hoinieopatliy ever since 
onr conversion to it. While rccoguiring it ns the m'ost advanced 
point yet reached in the domain of tlierapentius, we have not 
shut our eyes against its iin]>erfections and limitations, and wo 
have not been blind to the use and importance of other laws than 
that of the Sff/tiiiiH* Curatt/mr, which, in their own sphere 

do bring about genuine cures. The inHohiiiery of life is so in¬ 
tricate Sind complicated, is so much under the influence of so 
many forces, that it is impossible to ex|>ect that all its disorders 
ahonid be capable of being brought under tliK remedial inHueiu'c 
of one Inw or method alone. Hom(W|>athy as a nvethoil has been 
tbnnd to take cognixunce of moHt of these disorders, and with 
ito iMcreHsing perfwtioii tho nuinl^er of disonlers not amenable 
to its curative influence will diminish inon: and more, but still 
thmu will he n residuum l«rg<? enough to tax the utmost skill 
of the physician to bring into ]djiy «>ther mctlioclK nnd measures 
for their rtnnoval or alleviation. Dr. Hughes IniR arranged these 
in tlie light of pi'esont koowledgt; nndcr the following bendj:— 

(a) . The use of cold baths in typhoid fever seem to give some 
hel^r nttitUt'iGH ee legonU recoveries than eveu our own treataieot can boast. 

(b) . The recurrence In rela|Niiii^ fever cnuiiot l»e prevented by houjfXM- 
pathk retnediei; Imt caa >ie hv antise)»ti<9 like the hyiaxmlphiia of soda. 

We iKrthina to luke thtr phior uf full d<iaee ol iinlide of 

potaminm in tertioiy syphilis. 
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{d), lu peritofiitit from perforatioo w« tnimt fjive full doMs of opium, 
M iu ordiuarj pmotice if we are to faeve a chuuce of Mwiug otir paUenta. 

(«), lu caiaiuc drc^pey we chu mrelj get Xhv effects of di^talie nod 
Aud ite con^^eilei's wicliont the iudii^iouof tlieir primary pliyioiogtcal effect, 
•0 I'airinj' the arterial teurinu. 

Nitrite of amyl is a better palliative in parozysua of aa^na 
pectoris than any homoBOpathically nctiB|f reoiedy. 

(ffX The use of iodide of pcttaesiuui in aneurism seems onteide the 
rauM of our method, aud is yet a valuable piece of practice on which we 
cau mtrdly iiU)>rove. 

(A/ lu tirwuiic coma, meaanree for relieviog the brain of the 'perilous 
etoff’ which is oppreseiii^T it—if needful, veneesetion iteelf^are of more 
avail thau the best drug treatment 

Alter eDumeralin^ tiiese ei<(ht ns the only instances in which 
flt present hom<Br>])atlnc irentiiicnt is 6<i excelled ns to be displaced 
by measures of another kind, Dr. Hus^hcs justly remarks, ''you 
will see at once how few they am in proportion to the mass of 
ills where the balance is juKt the other way. You will thus be 
eneoura;:^d to commit yourselves freely, with sueli reservationsi 
to the guidance of the hoTiKBopnthio law. Let none iropugu your 
liberty, but let all respect you loyalty.'^ 

We will clo}>e this notice with Dr. Hughes's recommendation 
of the dilutiuiis to be usi*<l. For the acute, typical disorders, 
such ns the fevers, ii> flam motions, catarrhs, neuralgias, spasms, 
wliich constitute the hulk of daily practice he says : " If you carry 
in you ])ocket case the firi^t decimal of aconite, baptisia, belU* 
donna, bryonia, gclsemiuin, i{>eeaeuan, iris, tiux vomica, and 
spongia; the* first centesimal of apis and tnrlur ernetio; the 
third of mcreurius corrosivns, phospluo'iis, and veratrum .album; 
the sixth of srBeniciim ; if you reinforce with a few medicines of 
full strength to 'meet s|>eci*d contingencies—as hamunielia fot 
hsemorrliage, and camphor for shock and collapse,—you will have 
a quiverful of shafts which will rarely need augmenting. By 
further dilution, if need be, at your patient’s house you can 
exHCtIv ))roportion the dose to age, sex, and susceptibility; and 
you will rarely do anything but pure good.” 

For chronic diseases the range of metlicines as of tlieir doses must 
be greater. " Sulphur 30 is a deliuite remedy to me, dose and all. 
X know what 1 can do with it as I know the powers of aconite lx« 
So I can suy of lycopodium 12 and siliceu 6, and of many others. 
I do not know that you need go higher tlian Hahnemann's 
SOths; hut, as yon linve Unis already gone beyond the estimated 
divisibility of matter, you will lianlly be taking a fi'esh step if 
yon d^.p oceasionully into Dunluim's 20()tbs.” 

yiis cannot take leave of this the last work of the lute disliug- 
uished onthor without recommending it to all who wish to 

1 practice Imm^^ojinthy on Ibe soundest principles and with the 
atsst knowledge that has been brought to bear on the treatment 
ofdis4inse. The work is calculated to be useful not only to horaceo* 
paUiic practitioners but to members of the old school as well. 
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EDITOR’S NOTES. 

4 

Bromide Treatment of Epilepsy in Children. 

We Jake the following from the Hoinwopaihic Joumol of Pediairic^ 
for July, and invite commenta of our Indian colleagueB on the same. 
The treatment recommended seema to ns to savour too much of the 
reckles&noss and audacity of the old school, and nothing but reports 
of actual cases so treated can incline us U> adopt it: 

Medicinal treatment in cases of long standing is unsatisfactory. 
In ill 0 early reflex convulsions much cau be done by homoDOpaihio 
remedies. Patients suffering from ti*uo epile{«y do much better 
under the btomidcs. Bromide of Fotasdum has been found to be 
the most efficient remedy. Good results follow the alternate pre* 
scribed of all tlio bromides. In giving any of the bromides it is well 
to begin with small doses, gradually increasing each day, until tlie 
. P^y8iologica) action of the drug is obtained. If tl)is tmtmant is 
carried on with weekly intervals much benefit will be derived ; the 
perioila between tbc convulsive seizui'cs will be very much lengthened. 
In giving any of the bromides it is well to dilute with a large 
q\iantity of water. 

In giving Bromiile of Potassium there need be no fear of large 
doses. Many physicians eondc?au this remedy in the treatment of 
epi]ei)Sy, and this has come about from ignorance in prescribing. 
You cannot ex|>oct good results to follow from 10 to 20 grains daily ; 
this may seem a large dose to give a child, but in your severe cases 
tfy from 20 to 40 grains daily and even taiger doses, then notice the 
improvement that will follow. Cei’tainly the dose must be regulated 
according to the strength and age of the luitient. By beginning with 
somll dosGA and gradiuilly increasing each day, you can soon have 
even a weak child taking a latgo dose without any fear of bromism. 

The Passing of the Beard« 

Dr. Alexander Dowie in hU new Zion, from which ho has banished 
all regular professors of the healing art, has lately issued an ordi¬ 
nance making the wearing of beards compulsory on all men. Else¬ 
where, however, tlicre are signs that the doom of the beard is written 
in the l>ook of fate. Fashion and hygiene are for once combined in 
one object, and ihat is the cHminaUon o( the beard. A few years 
ago our gilded youtli wore bearded like the paid, or as nearly so as 
Nature permitted j now what Parolles calls ‘‘wdour's excrement’* is 
practically a forbidden thing to smart" young men, even as a decent 

c 
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covering for a feeble chin. Hygiene ia equally mthleBs. A Oerman 
surgeon some time ago rehemenUy denounced the beaid as a fertile 
source of infectim during operatioiia Quite reoently it has been 
stated, with what authority we are unable to say, that the German 
Emperor has deoreed that those among his lieges who practise medi¬ 
cine or surgery shall cut off their beards. So sweeping an order 
sounds rather improbable even as coming from a potentate whose 
motto is Summa lex regie voluntas. But the German Emperor, like 
the prophet Habakkuk, is capable of anything when he is bitten by 
an idea. And such an order would be in accord with the teachings 
of hygienic science, for your Teutonic professor is often like BotUan 
in his “translated” condition—marvellously hairy about the face, In 
another homi8|>hcre it is anoounced that the Milk CommiBsion of New 
York has ordered that hereafter smoothfaced men only shall be 
employed for milking cows and delivering milk to the various dej^ota 
throughout the State. The i*eason given is that the dust from the 
stable is liable to infect the beard, which will collect and hold 
miciobes that may readily impregnate the milk. Unless the beard 
can retrieve its sanitary character we fear it is destined to become as 
rare as an appendix already is within the sphere of influence of 
certain Transatlantic surgeons.— Brit. Med. Jouru., July 2C, 1902. 

A Series of Oases of Jaundice in the Feetua 

By O. Francis Smith, iLa.c.8. Eng., L.1LCP. Lond. 

It is no uncommon thing to meet with a mild attack of jaundice 
in the newly-bom infant, but I believe that the same condition in the 
f(ctus is rare, and still more so when the resulting poisoning causes 
death, as described in the following cases, all children of the same 
mother. 

Four yean ago a patient under my care, then aged 29 years, waa 
delivered of a male child who was free from jaundice and who is now 
living. At the age of two yeaiu he had a veiy severe attack which 
at the time I attributed to obstructive catarrh of the bile-ducts. 
Three years ago the same woman had another boy bom. The chUd 
yfSA full-time but stillborn. He wss intensely yellow, aa were the 
liquor amnii, the membranes, and the placenta, all of them being 
deeply stained with bile. Death had presumably occurred one week 
before birth. Two yean ago anotlier boy was bom and the same 
oemdition of the liquor amnii and membranes obtained. The child, 
who lived three days, was green at birUi and became more so after¬ 
wards. Symptoms of bUe-pomning supm^vened, terminating in coma. 
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One 7 e$r «go a pri wm born. again tbe same condition 

Tailed, only that the child lived five da 3 ra. On June 26th, 1902, 
another hoj waa born. The liquor amnii waa less dark and the 
child was less stained than on the i)reviou8 occasions ; but here, again, 
life seemed to flicker a few hours after birth. The child would not 
take the breast, cried [ntifully and moaned, gradually became coma¬ 
tose, aud died on the thij*d day. 

In none of these cases was there obstruction to the flow of bile into 
tlie intestines, for tlie first and subsequent motions were deeply bile 
stained. The iiiotlier hiv\ one attack of jaundice some three and a 
half yeai's ago whilst pregnant with tlie child that was stillborn. She 
is otherwise liealthy though fragile-looking. Tlio fatlier is the picture 
of health and strengtli aud the fauiily history is good on both sides. 
I am utterly at a leas to acooimt for tlicse strange cases and I cannot 
even suggest a pro liable cause of the jaundice, or rather the cxcemve 
oecretion of bilo, which in rstch case was present before birth and 
was the direct cause of death.—Zauca^, July 19,1903. 


A Pious Pounder of the Best Type and a Remarkable Death- 

By the deatli of Dr. Levi Ooojier Lane, Profhssor of Surgeiy in the 
Coo])er Medic.iJ College, Sad. Frandsco, the medicU profession of the 
the United Ktatos lost one of its remarkable members. The Editor of 
this jouraal, who h>id the honour of delivering the Istne Lectures last 
year was much impressed by Professor l^e’s personality. The *^Ex- 
ercises’* in motnory of him, held after bis death in the college which 
be founded, liave been published, aud we have been favoui'ed with a 
copy. Although never from childhood entirely well, be was atl his 
life a tremendous worker. There was scarcely a field learning 
which he had not to some extent explored, and bis knowledge was 
accurate and full. He had im exact knowledge of many tongues, and 
was a good classical scholar. It is on i^ecord that when ho presented 
himself as a candidate for the medical service of U)e United States 
Navy, his impromptu thesis . . . was, to the surprise and conaier* 
nation of his examiners, written in l^tin.” Of few men could it be 
said with greater truth than of Dr. Lane that ho built himself a 
monument more enduring than brass. He made important contribu¬ 
tions to surgical literature, but the spiendid college and hosjutal Which 
he founded and lavishly endowed are bis best works, because they are 
inspired, not by his brain alone, but also by his heart. 

Dr. Lane’s death was as remarkable as his life. *A San Francisco 
correspondent wrote to the Editor as follows 
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Of the Ulcefis an<I death of Dr. Lane yon wero informod by cable. 
You know better than I can tell you how great a loss this has been 
to Cooper College and to ub young men personally. He fortunately 
suffered no pain, but had all the discomfort of gradually increasing 
weakness which finally made him helpless, and yet he uttered no 
word of complaint or impatience, but would smile when we asked 
him how he felt, smiled so as almost to break one’s heart. He was 
conscious to tlie very instant of death—in fact, he recognised death 
in the moment of (lassiog, for he said, ^'Oh ! it is death, death,” and 
was gone. 

A death of perfect jicaco, lit end to a strenuous Ufa—/’rocmiotter, 
July im 


Use and Abuse of Alcohol. 

Alcohol in any form is seldom of service in that class of Hflections 
vaguely denomiiuited hysterical. T)ie very general practice of resort* 
ing to gin aii<l similt^ spirituous com {rounds for relief from dysmenor* 
rhosa and the inulti-form troubles arising fi'om ovaiio-uterine irrita* 
tioD, is always to be deprecated, as aiding in the production of the 
most serious and intractable chronic maladies. 

Still more injurious and unnecessary is tbo indiscriminate use of 
alcohol for the relief of pain in general, for averting the consequences 
of every sliock to which the organism is liable, and for disjielling 
attacks of faintness under any and all circumstances. The best rule 
in such emergencies is that which bids us follow the indications afford* 
od by the pulse, which will always inform us whetlier an alcoholic 
stimulant is called for, or whether the patient would bo better off 
without it. 

In a case of apoplectic seizure, for example, no more noxious agent 
than such a stimulant could possibly be selected, for, instead of less¬ 
ening the pressure u|>on the walla of the ali^eady distended blood 
vessels, it increases the impulse of the hosu't, and hence is liable to 
convert a sliglit attack into ouo of serious import, or to hasten a 
&tal termination when recovciy is ho|>eless. It will bo found of 
Bervice, however, in the second stage of this lesion when indicah d 
by the pulse. • 

Tb^ form in which alcohol should be administered must depend in 
any given case upon whether we desire to avail oursolvbs of its chemi¬ 
cal, its caustic or astiingent, or its physical propurtiea It may be 
given either by the mouth or hypodermically. If we wish to obtain 
its chemical effbets, as in the case of poisoning by venomous reptiles. 
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hj the mfeciion of diphtheritic inicrocDcei, or hj anj other morbific 
agent to which it is inimical, then ita administration in comparative¬ 
ly large quantities will be unattended with danger, and may eren 
be carried to the very verge of toleration. On the other hand, if that 
long-lasting constitutional reinforcement be aimed at which is desir¬ 
able in most affections, our doses of alcohol.must be exceedingly 
minute—much more so tlian those in which it is usually employed. 
In aucli cuses, as in all others calling for $pecijic medication, we must 
be most careful to avoid any consideiiible aggravation from our use 
of the remedy .—Medical Tinges (Now York), July 1002. 


The Cerebro-Spinal Fluid. 

The nature of the ccrebix»-s|uiial fiuid has recently 1)ecu the subject 
of invoHtigatiou by ProfcHsor K. Cuvaxzani of the University of 
Foriura, who gives bis i*esu]ts in the lirst fasciculus for 1903 of the 
i^ArcliivoB italic lines do Uiologie.'* First, in regaid to its alkalinity 
which he determined by ''laciiioid/* bo iimU tliat in the dog the 
tncHii is 0*093 |>cr cent of NaOll and in the ox 0104 ]>er cent, the 
fiuid boing obtained fi'om animals killed by bleeding. In otlier cases 
the fiuid was obtained during life by aspiration t}u*ougU Die atlanto- 
occipibd ligameut. Jn dirgs that wein cunvrised the mean was 0*089 
NaOli |)er cent, and in two normal rabbi to it was 0099 and 0*085 
per cent 11 lo importiiico of tlu^. ninuiters consists in the evidence 
which they afford tliat the cerebro-spinal fluid is not a mere filtration 


of the plasma of Dio blood, since it prosonts less than half the alkalini¬ 
ty of the blood. In the next place, tlio efi'cets of various i*eactions 
such as tincture of guahicum, hydrucliinonc, gallic and jijrogallic acids, 
pci*oxidc of hydrogen, and ortLotoluidinc, have led liim to the con- 
elusion that Die cerebrospiual fluid contains a ferment to which he 
has given the name of ccrcbro-spinasc. Tliis ferment possesses the 
power of destroying the reducing agent whicli is normally present in 
the ccrebro-splnal fluid and is CH|HtbIe of oxidising giycoso. Professor 
Cavazsani adduces reasons for supporting the views of ICnoll attribut¬ 


ing vamtions of pressure in the Gei*ebro-8pinal fluid to venous influ¬ 
ence. At the beginning of asphyxia 11101*6 is a diminution but subse¬ 
quently an increase of iu*esaure iu the fluid and if the central stump 
of the vago-sympHthctic nerve is stia^ulnted in the dog the fluids ceases 
to flow throuiJU a fistula. The resultshis experiments have jxut- 
vincod Professor Cavazsoni that Die oerebro-Kpinal fluid is a true 
beci*etion and is not lymph in tlie ordinary sensemf the word. As 
additional evidence in favour of this view Professor Cavazmii baa 
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studied the action of the substances termed ‘^lymphagogues” by 
Heidenhain—namely, peptone and the extract of the heads of leeches^ 
glyoose, and chloride and iodide of sodiaru. In no instance was them 
any acooleration in the flow of the cerebrospinal fluid from flstuloua 
openings .—Zanceif July 19, 1902. 

to 

Disabilities of the Poetic Temperament 

It has been ^d that ** every good physician ia a poet,'' and, like 
most aphorisms, the saying combines a modicum of truth with a large 
leavening of mistaken notion. The idea that the author of this re* 
mark wished to convey was the perfectly correct one that sonietl^ing 
of the ready sympathy and scmetluDg of the emotional suscejitibility 
which belongs to the poet niust be present in the character of any 
man who is to be highly successful in medically undorstanding and 
treating his fellow-creatures. The practice of medicine, an ai't which 
deals with the minds and bodies of human beings, let it bo founded 
to however gi^t an extent U}>on exact science, cannot be, and never 
will be, successfully pursued by the kind of man who is called ^'hard/' 
A hard, rugged exterior is tlie faioiliar apparel of tlic medical practu 
tiuner of a certab class of novel. The writerK of such books are 
careful, though, to let it he seen that this forbidding appeuiance and 
this harsh manner conceal an uhusuhI softness of heart, and hi domg 
so they are not merely being just to the medical pruft^^sion but they 
are actmg in accordance witli a recognised and correct opinion—to wit 
that a ‘‘doctor " must be kbcL So ikr, then, our claimant for poetie 
attributes in the physician is justifled. There is, Imwever, a great 
deal on the other side of the question that ho overlooks. That very 
qrmpathy which is the essence of the poetic temperament is a danger* 
gna asset to the practitioner of medieme. At least, if it is essential 
to the perfection of the character as a physician it must be kept stem* 
ly under control in a manner that would rub its favourable influence 
upon a poetic output With the poet everytliing tliat appeals to 1 
sympathy, eveiything that touches the strings of his heart, should 
move them to a musical note. When the poet feels he expresses his 
feeling and the expression is poetry. He has been do8cril>ed as a man 
who expresses what oilier people only feel. With the physician, on 
the ot^er hand, a prime duty is qften not only not to express but even 
oarefttllj to bide his real feplbg. When he realises the gravity or 
the bopelesmess of a case is he to weep at tlie bedside t That would 
be the poetk attriliute to the situation, it is scarcely that of tbe true 
mediori man. In another way, too, the pootio temperament has dis- 
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iibilHiei tending to encumber tbe phynician. The poet’s qualities are 
in constat strife with reticence. The physiciani it has been well 
aaid, must have not only sense but reticence. Confidence in the 
vioUbijity of confidenooa is an essential element of a patient's ^ust 
in his medical man. Stem most be the control which the poetic 
phyaidan exeroisee over his natural tendendeq» for reticence and the 
poetic temperament are natural foes. Tlie mattor-of-iact man may lay 
this balm to his soul> that if he cannot be a great physician at least 
he is much more easily a harmless one than his fellow with the great 
possibilities—and great disabilitiee—that accompany the poetic tern* 
perament.—July 5, 1903. 

The Etiology and Pathology of Oraves's Diseue. 

Professor Charles Dana of New York coutributes an interesting 
article to the AVto York MtdiaU Journal of Jan. 14tb last which 
throws some light on the vexed question as to whether exophtbalmie 
goitre, or Qi'aves's disease, is a neuit»sis or a glandular disorder 
associated with hypeii»ocrction of the thyroid gland. Professor Dana 
concludes that the primary seat of the disease is in the nervous cen« 
tres concerned with tlie tnnervarion of tlie thyioid gland. An etio> 
logical factor the importance uf which has been recognised only 
recently a* viz., infection—also plays, says Professor Dana, a pert is 
the production of the disease. Thiis a study of reported cases wiU 
show striking instances of Graves's disease following upon fevers^ 
sepsis, opeiative ]>rocedures, and pregnancies. In his own experience 
Frofeesor Dana has seen three cases of exophthalmic goitre which 
developed after typlioid fever. One of the curio\iB and instructive 
facts connected with the pathology of this disease is, according to 
Professor Dana, that in its acute futal forms the nervous centres in 
the medula oblangata or bulb seem to be exhausted and even para* 
lysed. Of interest, too, are the changes found in the bulbar ntzcl^ 
in old cases of the disease. Both tlM38e facts are shown in the follow* 
iDg two cases, the second of which also illustrates the very rare in¬ 
cident of embolism in Graves's disesisc. In the first case the patient 
was a woman, agod 23 years, wJto admitted to the Bellevuo 
Hospital with severe headache and nausea. Inquiry showed nothing 
of importance in tlie family historj. She was of nervous teiqpera* 
ment but had been well generally with ^the exception that for the 
six years pt^eceding her admission to hospital riie suff^^ from occa¬ 
sional fainting spells ** but no convulsions. Tlie symptoms of head* 
ache and nausea were attended with attacks of vomiting. She was 
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fonnd on ezamination to be quite an»nuc end there were dietinct 
exophthalmos and enlai^ement of the thyroid gland, especially of its 
right lobe. The carotids were unduly pulsatile and a thrill could be 
felt over the gland. The pulse was rapid and varied from 90 po 108 
(tachycardia) and the respirations were 26 per minute. The temper* 
tare was 99*5^ F. The left ventricle of the heart was somewhat 
enlarged and there was an intense an»mic murmur at the apex. The 
liver, the kidneys, and the urine were oormaL Her nervousness now 
increased, tremors, at tirst slight, now became frequent and distreasing 
and the tachycardia became more pronounced. On the seventeenth 
day after admission she passed into a stuporous oundition and was 
unable to swallow food or to talk distinctly. There woro also a slight 
ptosis of the left eyelid and otiior symptoms which led to the belief 
that tlieve was Homo lesion of tbc |>on8. The ))uIso*hcat8 incronsod 
in frequency and the tcinjieraturc r<*wc to 107% dejith occuring on the 
nineteenth duy. Tho |)oat*mortcra examination dTsclos<Hl a normal 
condition of the heart, tho lungs, the kidno)'s, and of tho oilier organa 
with the exception of tho brain and the tliyioid. TIio left crus ceiobri 
was tho seat of softening, but there wa.s no hmmorrliage, and tho 
sections showed that tho lesion must have bt^n duo to thrombosis or 
embolism. The blood vessels 8howe<l no evidmioc of aUiernmHor of 
syphilis. The second case wus that of a woman, aged 45 ycnj«, with 
typical symptoms of Gnives’s disousc, terminating fat'illy four months 
and one week after admission to hospital. The neoropRy disclosod 
in this case striking degenerative changes in tlm bull^ir nuclei of the 
hypoglossal, pncumogHStric, and oU»or nerves in the form of jugmenta- 
tion and vocculation of the coll IkkIics and a moderate clrgree of chro* 
matolysis or Ions of tlm Ntssl gmtmlcs of the ncr^'eK)Gl]s. The fore* 
going lustorics show, adds l^rofossor Dana, that Gravos's diseaso at 
times runs an acuta course, and that in csisos of some rluiution decidod 
changes are found in the uervo*cid)H of Urn ]mennu)gastric, the hy{K>* 
glossal, and other nerv^ within the bulb.— Lancet^ July 2C, 1902. 
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CLINICAL R ECORD. 

Indian. 

A caSe op psoriasis in a parrot with discolora¬ 
tion AND dropping OFF OP FEATHERS. 

CURED BY ARSENIC. 

By Db. Mahendba Lal Sibcar. 

A beautiful parrot of the Channaoa Tariety was caught about a 
^ear ago. It was appareotl; in full health. Its featheta were bright 
green with red streaks on the middle of the upi>6r surface of the 
wings. It was put in a cage. After about a couple of montlis* 
eonfineuent, it was noticed that feathers were dropping off, first from 
the breast, then from Uie wings and from the bul. Most of the 
down; feathcie of the breast became white before dropping off. In the 
course* of three or four months, the bird had lost so»much of the feathers 
of the wings and of the tail that it was unable to fl;; so during the da; 
it was let out of the and allowed to walk about, and after nightfall 

was put in its c^e Notwitbstandiug this freedom given to it, 

the disease did not show an; sign of improvement. The ladies from 
time to time gave the bird baths of turmeric water which according 
to them is a powerful insocticide. But these baths were of no use. 
In the course of ten months from the commencement, the bird lost 
nearly three-fourtlis of its feathery covering. Singularly enough 
i^did* not lose sp{)etite. It could eat well, and in fact it was rather 
greedy. 

In tho beginning of May last I thought of trying some medicine, 
and Arsenic was the first medicine that came to my mind. I coold 
not, however, make tlio poor tlmig take the drug. I pat some 
globules of the 30th in its milk, but seeing that I had put something 
in the milk it would not take it. I tried to put the globules in the 
tnilk without allowing it to ^ee what I was doing. But somehow 
or other it became suspicious about its milk and refused to take it 
from the day I bad mixed medicine with it. At last about the mid¬ 
dle of May I thought of mixing with the gram soaked in water 
with which we used to feed it, a little sugar of milk with about 
half a drop*of ^vBQXiicSO. He ate tbe^gram. The dropping of 
feathers ceased in about four or five days. In about a week the 
downy feathers of the breast which had become jvhite began to 
turn green. In a fortnight feathers appeared in tho wings and the 
tail aftdhegan to enlarge to their natural dimensiona. In the course 

D 
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of a month the bird had near] j regained ita full and beantifnl 
plumage. It became quite a pet with me and I bad expected that it 
would for some yean to come remain a monument of the great genitfa 
which had discoTered the true science of healing which was to be a 
Ueesifig not only fur mankind but for the animal world as welL 
But alas I on the I8tb June, a feast day in my house, the ladies 
forgot to put the bird in its cage, and at midnight it was caught by a 
oat and made a meal of, to the grief of the whole family and specially 
of myself. 

Remarkt. 

This was truly a remarkable case. It not only demonstrated that 
hommopathy was applicable to the lower animals, thus pointing to the 
eimilarity of structure and function throughout the animal world, but 
it showed also how sometimes high dilutions act beneficially, and even 
one dose suflicing to effect the cure of a long existing disease. When 
I administered the 30tb Aieenic, I did not expect any improvement^ 
at least iu so short time, and I would have repeated the medicine if 
no improvement had followed in the course of a week. But improve 
ment being perceptible in the course of four days I waited to see if 
the improvement that had l)egun would continue. It not only con« 
tinued, but became more and more and so much so that I gave up all 
thought of repeating the medicine. Would repetition have been use* 
less or even injurious 1 It certainly could not have accelerated the 
cuie which was so rapid without it. This case teaches the value of 
patienco on the part of the physician. 

We have experience of the efficacy of onr dilutions, and of the 
H^nemannian SOths, in the horse, the dog, the sheep, the cow, Ac. 
We do not think they have been tried on the elephant, the rhinoceros, 
the camel, the cameleopard, Jkc. It would be interesting to see if the 
high dilutions would act in these animals. Trials alone can decide, 
and these will come in (iiuo. 

HOM(EOPATnY IN A SURGICAL CASE. 

By Dr. W. Youkaw, M.B., C.M. (Edin.) 

To-day is the first annivf^rsary of my fiiat professional visit to a 
welbknown native gentleman, a prominent meaiber of the legal 
proftaionof this city. He wasHhrown from his liorse on the mom- 
of the 2lit July last auS sustaiued a concussion of the brain with 
an extensive laceration of the scalp. As the accident happened near 
his house, the patient, who was unconscious, was taken quickly home 
and surgical aid sauunoiied. The wound was dressed Hcondum artem 
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and In a few hours oonBciousilM vaa regained. All went well with 
the patient for some days, but on the fifth or sixth day the surgeons 
began to notice some dulling of the brain» which»instead of diminisb- 
ing, went on increasing, till, on the tenth day, unconsciousness was 
practicsUy complete and the patient was in a state of traumatic coma. 
A consultation of ph 3 rBicumfi and surgeons was held in the evening of 
that day and it was finally decided that the only chance the patient 
had of recovery was to be trephined. The family of tjie injured man 
received this news with much alarm, and the elder brother asked for 
two hours to consider this grave matter. At the end of that time the 
surgeons were informed that the operation was refused, and mesaen- 
gers were sent to a number of homccopathic physicians to request 
their immediate attendance. I was one of tlie number summoned 
snd saw the patient about 9 p.m. It took mo an hour to remove the 
surgical dressings and to cleanse the wound of all the Iodoform it 
CDtitained. Plain lint and Olive oil dressing was now applied, and, 
with a colleague who bad just then arrived, I proceeded to bold a 
consultation as to the mode of treatment to be adopted. We discussed 
the virtues of two of our best vulnenuiee, Arnica and Hypericum 
and decided in favour of the latter as being more suitable to the 
traumatism of nervous tissue. We further decided to depend entirely 
upon inllerual treatment and to avoid local medlcHtion of the wound. 
Every precaution was taken, bowerer, to keep the injured parts 
clean, and free syringing with tepid water and anointing with oUvb 
oil was adopted nioming and evening. As decided we gave tlje 
patient a ^gle dose of four globules of Hypericum 200 and left for 
the night. 

The following mOming we were pleased to see some change for 
the better, tlio unconscionsnees being not so marked and we were 
informed that there was less restlessness through the night. This 
little improvement continuing up to the time of our evening visit, 
the Hypericum was not repeated, but a dose was left to be given if 
necessary through the night. This dose was administered but no 
further improvement occuivcd, and in the morning we prescribed 
Belladonna 200 in a single dose. A senior colleague's consultation 
was now asked and we met in the evening. He suggested Zincum 
metallicuip 12, two or three doses qf which were administer^ till 
the following ^morning. Finding soma ^ change for the better 
agreed to wait, but by the afternoon tbe improvement had passed 
away and a fresh prescription seemed ucoessary. Reviewing the case 
anew it seemed clear that we had to do here with cerebral monengitis 
with effusion of traumatic origin. That classical remedy in this 
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patbolopoal oonditioDi viz.^ merctvyi Boggest^ itself tooor loiiuls and 
vithoat delay a dose of four globules of aneroorius corrosiyus 200 
was administered, l^ia was between 4 aud 6 p.in. and we saw the 
patient again about 9 a.m. the following day. Imagine our suiprise 
and joy on being told by the members o( the family that the nek 
man had reooyered cotisciousneas sometime during the night| that 
in the early moruiDg he had sent for his wife, his favourite daughter 
and bis elder brother, and, putting his arms round the neck of the 
last, be wept like a child, telling him how sorry he was to bare put 
them all to so much trouble. We judged for ourselves that coq* 
sdousness had quite returned though the brain showed symptoms of 
Stability in more than ono direction. From this day the patient 
continued to steadily improve, but sleep was very disturbed and 
restless and we had to administer a dose of stramonium 200th, as 
some delirium and oven violence at night rendered it neoessaiy. At 
this stage, when the patient could engage in long conversations wit^ 
bis doctors, be infonped us tliat for nine Icmg yean be was in the 
habit of taking l^dor's Phosphodyne for brain and body fatigue, the 
result of hard work and anxiety. He was also subject to fits of 
vertigo and it waa hinted to us that he fell off bis horse in one of 
those fits. We could now understand the condition of the patient’s 
brain and prescribe better for its instability. To prescribe ^ ** a hair 
of the dog that hit iiim” sqggested itself to our minds and we ad** 
ministered a siuglc dose of two globules of Phosphorus 200 with the 
happiest result. As the great Hering taught, medicines in high 
potencies ore able to antidote the effects of their crude doses. Unde]r 
this dose of Phosphorus the brain b^an to lose ita excitability, sleep 
came more naturally and the patient slowly returned to his original 
piental frame. Tho scalp wound did not heal so very readily as was 
expected. One little portion of it showed a tendency to exuberant 
gianulaiions, but as the general health improved the trouble passed 
away. 


Thus passed out of our hands cared a difficult surgical case treated 
pn strict homisapatliic principles, the local medicinal treatment of 
the wound was deliberately avoided to give the internal honiCDOpatluc 
remedies, in single doses, the best chance of action. The endjusti* 


fied the means and was one more illustration of the success of Hahne* 
mannian Homoeopathy. Thu fame of this cure spread far and wide, 
an^ we had the immense satisfaction of knowing that a good many 
pac^e were con^derably strengthened in tbeir belief in Homceopathy. 
Our brethren of the old school may have their doubts regaidiug the 
homaop<tthic healing of this case—but seeing is believing. 
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CASES FROM PEACTICE. 

B; C. F. Babeeb, M.D., Cbicsgo. 

Com I, Pahssthssia. Miss M.^ Ege twentj-aix^ bad an cttaei; 
t£ diphtheria followed by conaideraUe paralyeieof the throat mueclea, 
tende&cy to cough on swallowing and of floidf to enter the poetenor 
nares, etc. Zinc 6x was pracribed tor this and later on she 

was given eausticum 3x, and in about six weeks the throat was welh 
She now began to experience numb fesUogsaad prickling iu the 
and feet. These morbid sensations increased in spite of internal 
medication symptomatically prescribed. Two moDths elapsed and the 
trouble iwd gradually extended from the toes to the knees aiMl from 
the finger tips to the elbows. Tactile sensibility was considerably 
disturbed and the patient was bogintang to lie alai med. Local and 
general faradism were now used^ and after only six treatments, two 
<kys apart, she was completely relieved. The treatenents were mild 
and of about ten minutes' duration. « 

We sj^, course, aware that parestbesic neuroses may be self* 
limited, though tliey not iufre 4 uently annoy pntieuta for months and 
yeaia. In this case it can haidly be doubted that Uie rapid relief 
obtained was due to the use tbe faradic current. 

Case % Sciatica. Mr. K., age sixty. This patient was auflering 
with severe sciatica neuralgia, wliicb begun a week previously. The 
right limb was the seat of the pain and there were several aendtive 
spots along the course oi the nerve. The pains were sharp and light- 
hing like, shooting from hip along the nerve and into the foot, and 
each pain was attended with slight muscular contraction in the limb, 
Colocynth 3x was administered internally, and phytolacca was appli* 
ed topically, the tincture being used. These appeared to afford some 
relief for a day or two, but after that time the paine began to bo 
severe again, so we determined to try tbe effect ei local iaradisation. 
The first treatment (fifteen minutes) afforded great az^ lasting relief^ 
After the third aittiog (tlie treatments were on alternate days), tho 
pain and soreness di8a]>peatwd and the patient was disdiorgeiL Two 
months later he returned with the aaine tituiblo in tbe other Kmb, 
bad been unable to get much sleep for two nights, Tbe pains were 
of tlio BAu^e character as when the« light limb was affected.» Tlie 
treatment was -the same and tbe relief mere rapid tiian befoiw. .• 
Sciatica is so distressing and obetinate an affection, that speedy 
relief tlmt is peimanent, is ntlier unusual recall two other 

instances, however, in which tlie treatment instituted was followed 
by immediate and lasting cessation of tbe malady. 
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One of the cues wu e lady who had taken a long drire on a cold 
day in winter. That night she wu seiied with along the eciatio 
nerve of one limb, and tkeai^ortb had little comfort until after we 
saw her the neit evening. Aconite duct wu painted along the 
eourae of the nerve, and aconite 3z wu administered at frequent 
intervals internally. Xn a few hours she wu entirely free from the 
pain and it did not return. 

The other csu (also a lady) wu the patient of a fellow practitioner 
and for two weeks she had given him no end of trouble, day and 
night Indeed, evidence were not lacking to convince one that both 
patient and phyaician were nearing a state Iwrdering on dementia. 
Her physician wu summoned away from the city for a day, and we 
were asked to see the patient that night. We found her in a special 
ly severe paroxysm, and u mor)>hia had already been used, began by 
administering a hypodermic injection of one-fourth grain into the 
upper part of the thigh, just over the course of the main nerve trunk, 
intending, if possible, to puncture the sheath. This injection not only 
quieted the pain, but strange to all concerned, completely and per* 
manently dispelled it, That we succeeded in puncturing the nerve 
sheath seems probable, for the patient's physician had re|>eatedly in 
jected the same agent into other portions of the body with only 
temporary effects. 

Cow S. RosacKA. Hr. C. age forty-eight, is rather stout and a 
hearty eater, but hu never been addicted to the use of malt or spiri¬ 
tuous liquors. His general health is good, but some months ago he 
began to notice an unnatural redness of the nose. This gradually 
increased, being accompanied by a scattered eruption of pimples on 
the affected surface. Of late the trouble has become so much wone 
that he feme that it has come to stay. 

Belladonna appearing to be the indicated remedy, was prescribed, 
together with a restricted diet and directions to take fiwquent general 
baths. After some weeks, no great improvement being noticed, the 
tnatment was aupplemeated with the use of the galvanic current. 
Two small sponge electixtdes were employed, with a current equiv^ 
lent to about eight cells, and the application repeated every other 
day. The negarive electrode, well moistened with an alkaline solu¬ 
tion, *<ras gently and firmly brushed over the surface of the nose, 
whrle the other moist electr>de was moved from plUoe to place on 
either obeek. After a dosen treatments the redness was no longer 
present, the skin appearing normal. Three months have now elapsed 
and there has been but slight indications of a return. The ease wus 
only in its inoipiency, of oouisei and we do not know whether the 
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rault be permftnent or nOt But in the first and second stages 
of red nose ** galramsm is accredited with making many cares. It 
is certainly a powerful adjunct to hygiene^ dietetics and well selected 
remedies. 

C<m 4- NarsEA with eklarobd thtboid. Mr. L., age forty, 
about two yean ago began to have sudden and frequent attacks of 
nausea—often with voraitiDg. These appeared at the moat unexpect¬ 
ed and inopportune momenta, causing the patient annoyance 
and embarrassment. No definite cause could be discovered, either 
in occupation, physical condition or habits of living. He was a some 
what inveterate smoker, a hearty eater, and had a laige bronchocele 
cf many years' standing. Aside from these items, examination and 
analysis of his case failed to reveal anything especially inconsistent 
with health. His occupation was sedentary and of an intellectual 
character—though iu summer he indulged freely in golf and other out 
oT door sports. He was advised to carefully r^triot bis diet and to 
cut off tobacco, and to take the remedies which we symptomatically 
prescribed. Cocculus, ipecac, pulsatiUa, nux vomica, phosphorus and 
iodine, eacli failed to give any permanent relief. The beginning of 
the enlargement of thyroid gland dated back twenty years, and the 
patient’s experience hod not encouraged him to persist in taking 
treatment for that affection. During tlie preceding five years, the 
growth had greatly increased, all parts of the gland being effected— 
both lobes and tho isthmus—though the left lobe was especially pro* 
tninent. Thinking tliat possibly the attacks of nausea might come 
from some interference with the vagi, due in mechanical pressure, we 
advised increasing the size of Uie collars and neck bands of shirts. 
This apparently gave some relief, since the nausea and vomiting were 
less frequent and severe for a while. Improvement was only tem¬ 
porary, however, and the thought then came to us that perhaps the 
degenerative changes in the gland w'ere interfering with normal 
metabolism. This naturally snggestetl the idea of thyioid feeding. 
We began by administering five grains ef desiccated thyroid three 
times daily, and fi^nm that time improve merit was rapid and uninter* 
vupted. Tho nausea and vomiting quickly disappeaiod. A year has 
now elapsed without a loturn of tlie uuplaaaaDt eym])tom3, but before 
relief came the patient had been undlr olwervation and treatment 
better pai't of a year, and the attacks had ofteu been only a few d^i 
apart.— Cliniqm^ June IS, 1902. 
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A CASE OF AORTIC ANEURYSM SUCCESSFULLY 
TREATED BY THREE HYPODERMIC TNJEC- 
TIONS OF GELATINISED SERUM. 

In Arohtvtt <U l/ddscine et de P/uirmacie Militair^ for Juno 
Snrgeou-U&jor DuBolier reporte a case of aneurysm of tbe abdominal 
aorta which was succeesfuUy treated by the subcutaneous injection 
of gelatinised serum according to the metliod locomm ended by Dr. 
lanoereaux. On the morning of Sept. 7th 150 grammes of artificial 
aeruBt containing 1 ^5 grauimee of gelatin wore injected into the left 
flank Tbere was no local reaction bat in the afternoon tho patient's 
temperature rose to 38^ C. and hb pulse increased from 83 to 96. 
There was aln> slight retention of urine. Tho following morning 
these symptoms hud gone and two days after the ugection the jmtLent^ 
who till then had been greatly depieseed^ declured that he felt very 
much bettor. The severe pain was cousiderably diuiiuishcd and La 
could now lemain iu a sitting |to$ture as loug as be liked without 
bmng ** shaken by Electrical discharges in Lis legs.” There was^ 
however^ no improvement as r^ids the tumour. Its volume re* 
mained the same and tho throbbing vibiuiion and systolic murmur 
weio unaltered On tho 14tl> 200 grammes of artificial scrum con* 
taining three grammes of gelatin were injected into the right thigk 
Towards midday the patient oiperieuced a violent rigor; Lis tempera¬ 
ture in the s{)ace of two hours rose to 39"^ C. and Lb pulse to 98. 
On the next morning not only was the general condition improved 
but tliere was also distinct amelioration in the local signs. Two days 
after the secoud injection the tumour bad palpably shrunk^ its expan¬ 
sive force was much less, and the space over which the murmur was 
audible had considetably diminished, Oa the 23td 209 giainmos of 
serum containing two grammes of gelatin were injected into the right 
flank That evening the teinpeiature reached 40^ C., while the foliow- 
iak morning U was still 38^ CL The patient’s pains had entirely 
vanished ; be no longer sufi'ered from lumbago, headache, or vertigo. 
The tiouUeaoDie feeling of anal protrusion of which he used to com¬ 
plain had also (ii8Hj*peai*ed as well as the sensation of pricking and 
tingling in hb lower ^extremities. On Oct. 4tli he wa« dUuliarged 
pri^calJy well In conclusion Suigeon-Major Dnsolier draws atten¬ 
tion to the febrile reaction which incronaed iu severity after each 
ii^ecttUa. Tiieso opetatious weite performed with steict antiseptic 
pr^autioas aud no local eota^dic^on of any kind supervened. He 
regards the rising temi^arature as the index of the curative action of 
the gelatin, and is .also of opinion that the aneurysm was sacciform, 
with a vety narrow neck, thus lending itself to an exceptionally lapid 
cure.— Law$if July 19, 1992. 
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HOM(BOPATHIC MATERIA MEDICA AS APPLIED TO 

SURGERY. 

Bt W, a. Dwm, M.D., 

• Ann Arbor> Micb. , 

ProfHior of Blnt«riA Modica, Homceopatbic Medical CoUe^, TToirmity of 

Micbigmju 

Upon a prominent page of the trauaactiona of the Nev York HomoNV 
pathic State Society aud also npon tkoae of the American Institute of 
Hommopa^by tne definition of a Homoopatbie pliyaicUn has stood for a 
number of jearm. 

Ever alucc I firat eaw that definition, 1 have wanted to try my hand at 
defining, for the reaeon that 1 believe tliat there in aomeibiiig lacking 
therein and that it oould be bettered!. Tina ofiportunity now presenta itself 
and an in order to try bow it works I wish to otfer a definition of a Honiceo* 
pathic surgeon aud to do so, of course we must not find too much fault with 
tlie other one, leat we fail. The otie 1 would oflTer is as foilowa : 

A HUMUDOPATHIC SVROEON IS ONE WHO ADOS TO HIS 
KNOWLEDGE OF SUitUEUY A SPECIAL KNOWLEDGE OP 
HOMOEOPATH 10 THERAPEUTICS ANJ) PRACTICES HIS CALL¬ 
ING IN CONFORMANCE WITH THAT KNOWLEDOK 

That there ia anch a thing aa Uomwopathic surgery, 1 need not tell the 
gentlemen who have graduated from, or who are now iu attendance at the 
New York Homceopatbic College. However, in these days of aseptic eur* 
gery, a surgery that has been wonderfully revolutionized since the days of 
two aud twenty years ago wlieu 1 eat upon the benches of this institution, 
in these days when surgery does so much It would almost seem that there 
is very little left for the super-added knowledge, and application of Horn- 
csopathlc therapeutics to da This is, however, believed by very few if by 
any of the surgeous of the Hoizi<»opatbic School. It is, however, a remark¬ 
able fact, and one that offers a proof uf the value of this super-added know¬ 
ledge, that the more serious the case, the more dues the conscientious 
Homeopathic surgeon fly to Uis materia niedica. Instead of the old cry 
that Homeopathy is good enough iu mild cases, we find that those who 
know aud have had experience, assert it is in the severe cases that Homceo- 
patby is most succeesfuL 

Previous to the year ISflfl there was no treatise iu the Homceopatbic 
School devoted exclusively to surgery. That year was made memonible by 
ills publication of two works on the subject of Bomcsupathic surgery \ first, 
the one entitled ** Surgery and its Ailai^tatiOD to Homceopathic Pnw^ice,'’ 
by William T» Helmuth, H.D., of Philadelphia, now the honored dean of 
thia institution, and the same year, but two moutha later, appeared “The 
Hoojosopathic Practice of Bn^ery,** by Dra. B. Ia Hill and James G. 
Hunt, who were professors in the Western Homceopathic College of Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, 
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I miglit rem&rk in paning, that tnaamnch aa Professor Helmuth, soon 
after the publication of this work, accepted the chair of soTgery in the 
Homrsopathic College of 8t. Louie, Mo., the East, then as now, looked to 
the West for iuspiration ! (Professor Itoyal askeil me to say this.) 

Tliese works on surgery only differed from others in the adaptation of 
the Eomceopathic remedy to surgical practice and from that day to this 
the success and eminence of Horn<BOpathic surgery over that of the Old 
School is doe to a practice in accordance with a knowledge of Homceopa- 
tfaic therapeutics, for without this we would be no better than our brother 
surgeons of the Old School and we will never admit that for a moment. 

In order to give a more practical turn, perhape, to what I mny have to 
say and in order to conform to the title of my subject, namely, Homcno* 
patliic Materia Mediea as Applied to Surgery, I will, at the risk of being 
eaceediiigly tiresome—and I can be that no one knows better than myself 
^givesome poiote about a few of our surgical remedies, remedies that are 
and should be in daily use by men who wield the scalpel—every day sutgi- 
eal remedies. 

A distinguished Edinburgh professor. Dr. Macintosh, once said: “'A 
pure surgeon is a man who prides himself on his knowledge of cutting and 
Lis ignoiauce of every thing else.^ (He was not a Homcsopathic surgeon 
who said that). The application of this saying you will have no trouble 
in making, for, although I do not pride inyeelf on a great knowledge of 
materia mediea, I am proud of having once had a good knowledge of 
surgery, for I sat for three years under the teaching of onr beJered dean, 
bat that was over twenty years ago. I will fint ask your attention to tlie 

BOM<SOPATUIC TRBATMSHT OF WOUNDS. 

There ia a remedy, I believe, oftentimes neglected in surgical practice 
and this remedy is Aypencum. We are taught to regard it as the arnica 
of the nerves and to look for a nerve injury when it should apply. A noted 
vnrgeoQ of our school once remarked to me that he could not practice HUr> 
gery without hypeneufo. “I give it,” said he, “in all cases of irritoble 
wounds and I find that it acta magically in allaying irritation in wounds of 
the superficial structures made by tbe knife.” That is the keynote of its 
action, wounds of parts rich in nerves, hence we will find the remedy mors 
applicable to some parts of the body than to others. Yet, no matter where 
the wound, if there be an intense hyperesthesia of the same, so much so 
that even tbongh the deeper structures he incised, the patient complains 
of the great sentitiveness of the external wound, give bypericum. In all 
lacerations when the intolerable pain shows that tbe nerves are gi'eatly 
involved tlie remedy is well indicated. It suits the nervous depression of 
these, painful wounds and it ia ajmveutire of the condition known as 
tetanus. It does not matter ^whether this disease is caused by a germ or 
not, if 40 caused, it will remove the soil upon which these germs tlirive and 
so act beneficiallyV Oftentimes there is a great nervous eicitement oonse- 
qupntupon operations besides the painfuluess of tbs cut, this is often 
uarvelouslysubdued by Lypericum. There is no better remedy fora 
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tnafthed flni^r, giv€ti iDteraally anti applied externally, than hypericuni, 
for when are the nerves more penmtive than in the finger ends 7 Hyperi- 
euin^Mema to me, to be an every-day remedy in eargieal pracUce* 

If you will turn to 3rour symptomatology, you will find this ayuptoni 
put doWu Bgaioet etaphisoffria : Mechanical injuriee from ibar|vcuttiug 
iDStrumenta. How this symptom got into the materia luedict t do not 
recall, but I do not know that throughout ataphiMgria ie found an trrita- 
biUty of fiber and that a enite after an operation for stone to the bladder 
ie often speedily benefited by a few doses of the remedy. ^ Ita special field 
seems to }>e iu paius following abdomiuai operatioas, laparotomies, eta 
With hypericum it should always come to mind when severe jtauis follow 
these operations. 

I do not intend to give all the remedies nseful in wonuds and so wilt 
pass over fsefum, which is said to be good in punctured wounds, and, by the 
way, I recently read iu au Old Bdiool joun^ that ledum was useful for 
mosquito bites a variety of punctured wounds—and pass at ouce to our 
great vulnerary, arnica. The use of arnica in surgical praetiee is on old 
Qge. Dr. von GrauvogI, the celebrated German surgeou and oculist, re- 
commeuded its use after every openttion on the i^e, an applicatiou that 
seems reasouable for the delicate structures of the eye are rich in cspillaries 
and injuries to these form the special field of the remedy. We need not 
dilate upou the value of arnica in injuries to the soft parts, contused 
wouuds with hot, hard, ehhiiiig swelling of the affected area, as these f^tcts 
are as copiniou as household words in a Hnmfeof»athic family. But it has 
a wider use than all this, in fractures it cornea iu frequently, and GrauvogI 
\ised it before and after every bloody operation in the domain of surgery, 
ophthalmology aud obstetrics in the third ceutesimal potency. Another 
use of arnica, aod thie brings ne to what are now-a-days termed infected 
bounds, lies in the power it posaesses in delaylug aud preveuting suppara- 
Uon. It will prevent pyemia ; in fact, oiauy good Hom<iH>pathic authorities 
look upon arnica as a pyemic prophylactic and believe that it exerts a 
specific action upon septic poisoning. We all know iU indicationR in boils 
and in abscesses. It has also proved nsefnl where the limbs start continu¬ 
ally after fractures, not a cramping as in cuprum, but a continual jerking 
with great soi'eums and sensitiveness of tlie parts. 

Akin to arnica in the field of septic poisouiug stands Rhu* iojeicodcndrcKf 
whose action is more pronounced. 11 \is remedy preseuts in its pathogens* 
ds a perfect picture of blood poisoning, or infection. It is a far mors 
septic remedy than arnica. It has a facial ofiiuity for the lymphatics 
and glands and it is iu these structures that the sepsis is generally mani¬ 
fested. Iu purulent infiltration of cellular tissue it is first on the list and 
will be the*m08t fiequenliy indicated rfimedy and you are all fam ilia/ with 
the special iudiditiona It cort’esfatuds wefj «ntb the febrile disturbances 
of the pyemic state and is must useful in a fresh case. It is also a wouder- 
ful remedy for the after treatmeot of disloratioua Hem the ligaiueuts are 
involved aud the affinity of the remedy fur the tibruus tissues is well 
known. 
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Id d cue of pyemia where there ie great proetratioo, of coonie areeakani 
ii the comtnoDly OMd remedy aod it ii a good ooe# The greater tbe proe- 
tratioD ADd depreeeioD, the swifter the downward progrefle^ tbe more urgent 
le the call for areecicum. It ie a wonderfol remedy in carbunde, but here 
do not foiget iarentvla euheneu, which presents a perfect picture of dough* 
ing carbuncle. The iutez»e thint immediately foliowiug an operation 
where there hae been m^ch Iom of blood le most satufactorily removed by 
areeDicom. Do not forget the intense nightly aggravation oi the remedy. 

Another eeptic remedy is laekesU^ and its nse in poisoned wounds hae 
been known and tested from the moment of its introductioa into oar 
materia znedtca. It was to tbte remedy and its eneceseful use in a dissect 
ing wound that a*on to Honx^paiby Dr. Carroll Dunham, a former dean 
of this institution, aud oue whose meinory will ever flourisli in immortal 
green for his services to our cause, ft will be indicated by tbe sensitive* 
ness, the purplish color, the great buruing and aik unhealthy appearance 
about the wound, lu bode, earbouclee and abeceases, where tliere is a 
tendency of the process to take on a malignant eouditioD, it may be used 
with conscience. In gangrene, foiJowing wounds, it ie emiuentiy caratii^ey 
traamatic gangrene is ^|)ecia}ly its 6eld. 

lu almost every held of 0 ]>erative surgery thero is not only a diauce to 
employ the remedy, but we are neglecting the beet intereeU of the patient 
if we fail to use it. lu gno^shot wonuds, tbe foregoing and other remedies 
zuay be used and may often assist nature Id restoring injured tisssea. I 
would recommend the careful perusal of a paoiphlet by the lata Dr. £. C. 
Franklin, entitled Uomwopathic Therapeutics iu Gnu shut wounds and 
the Sec)uel«B of Gpeiatiou.'’ It will make you wish tint Pi'esident Mo 
Kiuley could have had the benetits of the Huaucsopathic remedy. 

Bleeding after 0 ))eration ie a condition that is soiuetimes reached by our 
remedies. Pho^pkf^^u and ckina are well tried drugs aud will ofteu correc* 
a hemorrhagic diathesis, or a wom«ontand weakened system, which predis¬ 
poses to easy hemorrhage. Their ail to inist ration will (oftentimes be follow* 
ed by a marked iotprovemeut, secondary bemurrlMge prevented and new 
and lietter strongth added to tlie patient aud this will lead to a moiw 
satisfactovy i-ecovery. 

HOMCSOPATUIC TRKATHIHT OT INTLAMMATK^ ANI> ITS TBRUlKATlOMa, 

It would be superfluous to Wll a Hoiucisu|mUuc audieuue of tl>e value of 
onr remedies in iudatniuaiion, suppuration, ulceratioii, or in gangreae. 
Onr remedies for these states am well known, their imltoatiuos precise, 
aud they aie used by all suigeona. The treatment of accrnuulHtious uf 
pus is somewhat different now-a-days t1u%u it was twenty years ugo, hut the 
use of meroorios, hepar and silicea will contiune even tliough other changes 
oomeAboat. It iathe great beauty of our aysteni that it is not founded 
upon the shifting Bauds of pA^thology. Lawson Toil said that he had to 
and aniearn dve different theories of ioilainmAtioii. The Hooicno 
pathic remedies, aoouite, belladonna, apis, etc., aivjust as useful now as 
they were before ths diya of Iawsou Tait, and his five theories required 
five different treatments. 
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BCnCCBOPATKiC TBBATMtMT fJF BOB1! DlSKAWEB. 

There'are in the doniaiD of bone diaeasee eeitaiQ remedies that appertain 
almost exclusively to the surgical side. luflammatioD, soppuratiou, caries 
aud necrusie of course, may require the same remedies that are used in 
like cohditioua of other tissues, but here we have some special remedies, 
lu fraciurea we have co^enrAi pkoepkarica* lu 18d4, in Philadelphia, 
wealthy old gentlemsD fractured hia femur and » it had Dot heaJed 
together, an operation was detenniued upon by eminent snrgeon& Before 
the time for the operation arrived, Dr. ileriag was eousulted. Oue grain 
of the phosphate of lime divided to five doses was given to the ])atietrl with 
the advice to put off the operation. Several weeks after this he cnme in 
bis carriage to see the doctor, llie chUus vaa felt by the surgeons about 
ten days after the powder was given. The callus coirtaioed certainly 50 or 
60 timeii as much phosphate of lime as had been taken. At be had not 
even allowed the two ends of the bones to be rubbed together, there was 
no doubt that the phosphate of lime given him at a nutritive I'smedy had 
acted as a funetioruil one ; that is, it had acted as a stimulant to the er- 
gat>isiu to draw from the food of the p.itient the Dccesaary pabulum re* 
quired, or phnspliatc of lime. Cjilcai'ea phosphoricw is not a remedy fora 
complete ubeenco of phosphate of lime or perhaps even a deficiency of it 
in the system. There may he plenty of it and it may even be in exceas 
in the urine, but it is a remedy for non^assimilation of phospliate of lime, 
tliere may be pleuty of it, aud yet it is not «iss{iniL4UHL lu case of fracturo 
where tljia non-jUMiniilation is present the remedy will work wonders. Also 
in rickets, ostefvujalacia, etc., it is a vaimtble remedy. Tlien, too, there io 
tympAilum, which is m oxcelleat remedy fur irritability at the point of 
fructuic. In caries wc have ahxfciida and onram aud what surgeon eould 
do without such remedies as calearea fiwtrica^ finoric acidy heda Uxva^ jdaiir 
\umy uilUngia and stmUiunK It seems to me tluit these remedies are 
essentially necessary to the surgeon’s materia moflica armamentariuiB. 

HOBrxOFATHrC TRSaTBEKT OF TUMOXS. 

Not without some trepidatiuu do 1 approach this subject which has been 
the cause of many aii ucriiuunioua debate incur medical gatherings. Works 
have been written on the subject, the entire literature of the school hat 
been gone over aiul hundreds <tf cases have been cited to prove that our 
remedies certainly exert uu influence on morbid growths. Materia medica 
men are apt to accuse the surgeons of being too anxious to use the knifo 
and on the other hand surgeons accuse the materia medica enthusiasts of 
prucrastim^tiug its use until so modi valuable time h:td been lost that they 
are resilly haudicappeii in their work. It seems to me that by combining 
the two ideas that the safeat course, namely, the middle one, is to be reach-^ 
ed aud ouf ivitieuU offered tlie best ck^tucc. Theiv is uu doubt iu u.y own 
miud of the power of ceilain of our rt^medise iu cartug tumors aud in 
venting their development Let us consider for a few moments the dmg 
COniwri^ THuy states that the leaves of cuuiiim keep down all tumors^ aud 
S^toei'ck found it effuctu;ii iu curiug acinfios, alcein, etc. Wt possess ul 
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couium 9k remedy of precious value ia a&tidoting the ecrofuloue, tubercolone 
aud cancerous cacbeziAa and diatheeee. Tumors of a snspicious nature 
tu the mamma have been ciused to disappear by the use of couium. If 
there is any one thing that f am eertaiu of in the domain of llomaopathiG 
therapeutics it is tbs power of cooiuni in the 30th potency to cure ^rtain 
lumps iu the female bi^aat, it has been my experieuce to see tumors that 
were most suspicious disi^ppear by the ose of this remedy. Of course, tlie 
indications must be present here, as always, wlten a remedy is prescribed, 
aud they aie the piei'ciug pains, teuder glands, fugitive stitches hei'e aud 
there, etc. More espedaily is it indicated if the lump dates from some 
injuty as from a blow. I do not know but other potencies would do tlie 
same, but I have found the 30th satisfactory aud could cite a number of 
cases where it worked well. 

I am fully aware of the disasters brought on by procrastination iu such 
cases and that to the great injury of the patient, but in most cases of 
mammary tumors in the early stages the waiting of a week or two will not 
harm if the case be watched. Xliis brings us to the cousideiation of cancers. 
Cooiuffl has undoubtedly checked, if not cured, eaucers of the breast, lip 
and stomach. lU special field, however, seems to be on glaudular struc¬ 
ture and so it is especially useful in breast coses. The history of couium 
in cancer is a very old oue, but it should be remembered, at the time when 
this history was foroiiug, every hard swelling iu the mammary gland was 
regarded as cancer, heuce it is probable enough, as Professor Benedikt saye, 
it does not cure true scirrhua. But now aud again we meet with a hard 
tumor in the breast, often enough doubtlett mistaken for cancer, which 
couium certainly does cure. Of this, several cases have come under tuy 
own personal ohservatiou. Sir AaUy Cooper drew atteutiou to this fact 
many years ago. 

Another invaluable remedy is hydraeiit. This is of undoubted value in 
cancer, being often palliative if not curative. The great debility, the ema¬ 
ciation, the cachexia, ail correspond to the field of the remedy. We have 
records where tumors of the stoiuach aud pylorus have disappeared under 
the continued use of hydrastis, of lupus, epithelioma aud maliguaut ulcers. 
In cancer it removes the paiu, modifies the discharge and improves the 
general health to a marked degree, lu the early stages of scirrhus, wheu 
it is in a gland or uear oue, it has worked well. Compare the diathesis, 
the worn, jaded look, the sallow complexion, the hidebound state of the 
akin, the low spirits, the loes of appetite aud the coustipatiou, aud see bow 
close U the similimum. 

Thera can be uo doubt that remedies choseu according to the law of 
mmilars can cure tumors. Too mauy cases are ou recoid of patieuts who 
have had the knife held out to tbeti as their sole relief aud yet who wera 
P^ipjueutly cured by eubeegueot Hom<eopaiiiic treatiuhut. But such 
treatmeat to be successful must be peraisteut aud patient. The art of 
curing tumore can ^ learned by each of us by following out the law of 
aelecting the remedy FOB THB PATIENT rather than for the exact 
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imtholof^cal itate an expremd hf the ttimor. THIS is bnt on# ^mptom^ 
Taluable, bnt not the chief one. Remember tliat tninors CHunot be cured 
verj rapidly, they are slow in develofiing, and as a nile, eqnaJty slow in 
disappearing. They ate vital prodncta, living growths. Speaking broadly 
tbo tumor takes proportionately as long to be cured by medicinea as it baa 
taken to grow. And then remember that a tumor has often existed a long 
time BEFORE it is discovered. It had a life hiAory, a formative stage 
before you diagnosed it. 

But even if it ie an operaUve case, the remedy may be nsmf for the con* 
ditioQ of the patient which permitted its growth and in recurriug cases it 
will exert an influence to prevent its return. It is important to remember 
this in the more niHlignant tumors. Of course these two meutioued reroe* 
dies are not the ouly ones for tumors; we lunst not forget Pkyidincca^ 
Batgtacarbonicat Krtanot^f Anteriat or Arttuicwu and many others that 
may suggest themselves from the symptoms of the patient, not the tumor. 

I tiave seen Lapxt albun cure goitrtw bnt it will not cure all, I have seen 
Calcama correct a niabuutrition which permitted adenomata and the latter 
dMappear, therefore it seems to be the duty of the surgeon to combine his 
operative treatment with a hom<eopathic cunstitutidhal treatment to aecure 
the best and most permanent results. 

In hemorrhoidal tumors it has always been a question whether the ran* 
ous operations of removal, strangulation, etc., ever really cured the patient. 
It cum the hemorrhoids but what of the cause that produced them and 
which without correction continues to operate, perhaps the hemorrhoidal 
vessel8 are so effectively done away with by the operation that the patient 
can have no more piles in the region of the rectum, but may they not 
appear iutemaily along the inteeUual tract and aet up more serions distur¬ 
bances? 

Nmx vomica and CMinnonia and other remedies are credited with doing 
much for the hemorrhoidal diatbesia Why not give them a chance t 

THE HOM(SOPATU1C TRBATXEMT OF SHOCK. 

It is the treatment of that condition known as surgical shock that our 
Homeopathic remedies have won laurels. Take for instance, Veratrum 
iUbum, bow perfectly its pathogenesis corresponds to a case of shock; the 
coldness of the extremities, the pallor of the face, the relaxed muscles, the 
imperceptible breathing and the Hippocratic conotenance. It requires 
courage in such cases to rely ou veratrum, that is for the first few times. 
Those who do rely ou it however, know that it is far safer than atrychniue 
lujectious and followed by no reaetiou appearing later to retard recovery. 
It should be given in tlie 3 potency or higher, do not give it too low. Hie 
teudency to neglect our remedies in the treatment nf shock is a growing 
one, cardiac Btimulants, spinal stiinulants injections of saline solutions luive 
well nigh superseded the older and better nfethods of prescribing Homho^ 
pathicallf for the patient I have secu more than one case over^stimnlated 
with injections of strychnine, in other words poisoned by the drug and 
it ie my belief founded upon an obeervatiou of over twenty years that as a 
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rule pAtieuto have a leas chance of reeoverv when each stimulating methods 
are employed than when treated with the HomiMpathic remady. The 
DOiinal saliue sulutiou is not open to the objactious to strychuiue* Veiu* 
truiQ is by no iitesns the only remedy in shock, there are others. Camphomt 
Amiea^ Cinchona, Curbo vt^oiahilio and others are shock remedies but X 
believe veratruui will be ofteueat indicated. 

HOMOOPATHIC TnKATlIIMT OP OOKDITXONa FOLLOWING OPRBatlOKB. 

There are many conditions that follow oj>eratiou8 such as a peritonitis 
following a Iftparotoniy, complications so called that will demand Che use of 
the remedy, tliose,however (ntrUke of the character of traumaic injuries and 
are to be so treated. Much snccesa lias been had in saving lives by the 
post-operative application of the remedy and it is in this field great proof is 
furnished that there is aomechiug iu tlie application of the remedy to surgi¬ 
cal easea 

a raw QVNBBAi.mRs. 

There are many oilier places where the Homceopathic reme<ly will aid 
and supplement the work of the surgeon, in threatened uremia after 
abdominal operations, with renal pains and so along the ureterH to the blad¬ 
der with a desire to uriuate, with a iMssage of a few drops cmly, Apu 
m4lfjica will often render such procedures as a hypodermic injection of 
pilocarpine annecessary. Cifnieifuffa will often relieve thebackaclie follow- 
iug gynecological plastic surgery. Bryonia is of use iu thoracic coiuplica- 
tiouH ainsing from an anesthetic, and for^artcum may be need¬ 

ed to correct a bronchial irritatioii following ether. Tlie reconstructing 
remedies of course will fiiud a place la the case of the surgeon such as 
dnehona, CaUaroa phoipkorica a4td Sulphur, in troublesome flatnlence 
following abdominal operations we will have recourse to CiacAoaa and 
LycQpodiuTn, And SO one might go on until almost all the remedies in the 
materia medica might be called into requisition ur suggested iu surgical 
practice. 

Hie foregoing is wliat Homcsopatliy can do for surgery, merely suggestive 
but allowing of a growth that is almost prodigious and our surgeons by 
availing themselves of this super-added knowledge place their results in 
the snrgicul field far beyond thesnrgeons of those schools of medicine which 
la^, or fail to use this greatest of all anrgical adjuvants. There U such a 
thing as Homaopsthic surgery and there are such beings as Homoopatiue 
surgeons and they are the best the world furnishes .—yortk Atnericaii 
Journal of Honueopathy, June, 1902. 
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WILLIAM TOD HICT.MUTH. 

Bora 1833—Died Mejr 10 ,1308. 

4 

**Vf^ hold mnioiu, not for tho dead, for thm b nothing on all the earth 
that Ton and I can do for the dead. They are paat our help and paet onr 
prdae. We can add to them no glory, we can giTe totbem no immortalitye 
They do not need ua, but forerer and forever more we need tbera " 

It ia not alwaye obviooe what meet of oe were bom for, nor indeed, why 
almoit any one might not have been bom at alL At tftnee, however, it 
seems that a man ia sent into this world with a particular mimion to 
perform. His energy, hie enthuaiaam, hia genius fit him preeminently for 
his chosen task. He achieves greatly, rapidly, and skilfully. After a time 
it ia perceived that what he has done haa become an integral part of eventi* 
When the pallied mesaenger, with torch inverted, beckoned to William Tod 
Eelmuth on that May morning, there went from us to the undiscovered 
country, a man peculiarly well equipped for the part he had played eo long 
and 80 well. The knowledge of his death brought sorrow not only to the 
entire Homesopathic profession, but to thousands who knew nothing of the 
boundary lines of medicine. 

For his fame was widespread. He belonged not to New York alone, 
bat to the TTnited States, not to the Homceopathic profession solely, but to 
suffering hnenanity the world over. They loved him in the presence of hia 
glowing youth as he walked with easy effort to success ; they loved him in 
the flusl^of splendid manhood when the Hommopathic School gave him its 
allegiance and they love him now as he liee under the May skies trauquil 
and etill. But this is neither time nor place for eulogy. They who deserve 
eulogy do not need it, and they who deserve it not, are diminished by it. 

^ William Tod Helmuth, A.M., M.D.. LL.D., was bom in PliiladelpUai 
Pa., in Id3A His litoraiy education was obtained at St. Timothy's College, 
Baltimore, and in 1650 he began the study of medicine in the Homwopath^ 
ic College of Pennsylvania under the direction of his uncle, Dr. W. S. 
Helmuth, then Frofieeeor of Tbeoiy and Practice of Medicine in the college. 
Graduating in 1653, two yean later, be was elected Professor of Anatomy 
at his Ahna Mater and the same year published his first book, a volume of 

over six hundred pages, aud entitled, “Surgery and Its Adaptation to 
Homceopathic Practice.’’ With this publication virtually began that r^ 
markable surgical career which made the name of Helmuth famed. 

Attracted by the poseibilitiee of the West in 1658, he removed to St. 
Louis, lie at once became a marked figure in the profesetonal ud social 
life of the town, and aided with all hia ability the flommopathic Sdtool. 
Instrumental in establishing the St Lqjiis College of Hommopathio ^ysi- 
cians and Surgeons, he was made iU Dean and Professor of Surgery. In 
1867 he was chosen President of the Amencau Institute of Homcsopa?hy 
then in eesetou iu New York. The followiug year (le spent in Kurope 
peifecting himself iu sorgety. His reputHiiou by this time was widespread. 

F 
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fie Already Acbieved pnHninefice and wu recognized ee the leeding 
BQfgaon of the new echooi. In 1870 be Accepted a Tery flattering ofler 
from the New York Honittopathic Medical GoU^e and Ho^ital, and came 
to UiU city. Tpon hie departure from St. Louie the dtizene and phjd« 
ciane tendered him a magniflcent banquet and presented him with a eplen* 
did eilver eervice. Hie great euoceee in New York» both as a enrgeon and 
ae profeeeor of enrgery in this college^ la well known. 

After the pnblication of hie great work^ “Helmnth'a System of Suigeiy,** 
he became ohe’of the moat marked and dietingniehcd suigeone of the gnat 
metropolis. In 1688 Yale Unirersitj bestowed upon Mm the degree of 
LL.D. But it is imposeible to enumerate all hie raried activities and 
interests, nor is it necessary to do so. It ia quite sufficient to note in 
addition, that his contributions to medical Journals were numerous and 
important j that he was consUotly called upon to preside over societies) 
banquets and meetings, and that be was an honorary member of many 
famous foreign societies. For many years he was one of the editors of the 
North Aksricah, and had contribute to it his most noted surgical papers. 
His last paper was published in the jubilee number of tills journal, aad 
attracted much attention. For nearly ten years be liad served as Peau of 
the New York Homeopathic Medical College and Hospital, discharging 
the difficult and arduous duties of that office with rare tact and fidelity. 
For several years he had desired to resign the position, but the trustees 
prevailed upon him to remaim Bis relations with the students during his 
tbirty-two years of active teaching were veiy close and affoctiozMte. He 
was by far the most popnlar lecturer in the college. 

Dr. Helmuth was a many aided mao. His sympathies were broad, his 
tastes were catholic. He waa interested in all tliat pertained to humanity. 
His mental horizon was not bounded by the medical sky, but had a wider 
and ever increasing circumference. 

To Dr. Helmuth, tbe Homoeopathic School gives that silent but heart 
felt tribute that is ofiered only to those who greatly serve. To his brilli* 
ancy in snrgeiy, his triumplis in oratory, bis victories in diplomacy, Homso* 
pathy owes much of its present fame and prestige.* His memory shall 
endure, not alone because of his extraordinary akill in surgery, or his elo¬ 
quence as an orator, or bis wide and varied leamiog aud elegaut scholar¬ 
ship which wonld justify the application to him of Jobusons’s felicitous 
expression, **He touched nothiug which he did not adorn ;’’Qot these alone, 
although these are strikiog and uncommon qualities, but because of his rare 
culture, htfl kindliness of spirit aod bis unfailing charity. But he is gone 
to tbe undiscovered country. Bis sun went down in the West, but saxdk 
amM the prophetic splendors of au eternal dawn. 

* only In medicine ^d surgery were hU abititlus spent, several 

volumes of poems have appeared from his pen, and he was known throughout 
tbs profession as th,s poet surgeon of homeopathy.’’.—ifoniAly Ema^pathic 
Riviimp July 1902. 
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HU waa not ended, but oJ himu Stadouui aid of tin great New 
EogUnd ronuiiceri 

"What though his work tmfifiifihed Uea ? half bent 
* Tha ni&bow^B arch fades oot ia upper air; 

The ahiniag cataract halfway down the heights^ 

Breahs into tniat; the haunting atram ithat fell 
On listeners unaware 

Ends incomplete ; but through the starry ni^t * 

The ear still waits for what it did not telL^* 

^2forth dmermuK Journal of Bomaopaihy, June 1902. 

PBOFSSeOR HfiLKCTD’B Last PoEM. 

^'The following poem was to have been delivered by Dr. Helmutb at the 
banquet given in honour of Dr. Selden H. Talcott^ May I4th^ on the pro* 
aentiug of the loving cup. Being detained by illness, which iu a few hours 
resulted in death, the poem was read by Dr. George W. lioberta 

« 

"Look at my hair and see it nlver grey, 

Look at mj eyes, behold the dangling glassos, 

Look at my earn, you know full well that they 
Are not acute to cvezy sound that passes. 

* You knew me when these same old locks were brown, 

With ears respootiv^ and eyes quick to see, 

I recollect when you enme up to town 
With letters introdnetorj to me. 

A stripling then from dear old Mtmger'i care, 

Burning wi^ the dEsculspian ilame, 

With slender body and with dowiug hair, 

Up to your Alma Mater’s cokuta jrou came. 

Do you remember^tlien that I was teaching 
The new enspensiou for a fractured Uiigh { 

The old stiuigUt splint of Physic was impeaching 
When you besought me Muuger^ splint to try. 

Take down the worn old vedume from the pelves, 

Turn you to page hve hundred ninety•hve. 

Ah ! luecuVy then will tell us uf ouieelves, 

* Both you and 1—HuLiik God we are alire. 

t 

As restrospection stealelh o’er the years 
To touch the men who lectuiwd then to yo^i, 

Our hearts grow sad^^our eyes o’er do w with tears. 

So many gone—the remnant stUl so few. 
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Bofc I miut pUy yon Onnymede to-night, 

And giTe thi" enp jlU filled with rnby wine 
In friendahip'e name from thoee who with delight 
Hare watted yonr progrees mnce yon fell in line. 

4 

Take it, dd with all the lore it offen. 

Take it and keep it, tot it telle a etorj. 

Take it, Ha better than o’erdowing coffer^ 

* Take it reaplendeDt with tnie friendahip’e glory” 

—Centwry of Jane quoted in MonMy Bomaopaihk Bcview, Joly, 
1,1902. 
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DRUG ATTENUATION. 

II. 

(Continued from Vol. xx\, No. 8j p. 817.) 

In our last presented our readers with the early history of 
Drug attenuation in the language of Dr. Jabez Dake. This 
• history, as will have l>ecn seen, was concerned with the develop* 
ment of liahnemunu’s ideas on the subject. The processes he 
adopted for the diminntion of the dose or of the quantity of 
medicine proper to be administered on homceopathic principles^ led 
him to observe effects which startled him and made him believe 
that he bad stumbled upon a new discovery in pharmacy and in 
ehemistry. The apparent development of new powers in inert or 
very nearly inert substances tempted him to theorize on the subject 
till he came to the conclusion that the dynamic powers of drugs 
could be disengaged or liberated from their material envelopes by 
successive trituration or succussion with what he oonsidered 
71 on •medicinal substances, such at sugar of milk, water '^nd 
alcohol. Instead of calling these successive triturations dilutions 
or attenuations of the drugs be called them dynarnizaiions or 
potencies, and iustead of calling these lower wliich they should 
have been considering the actual diminution at each step oi the 
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quantity of dru^-matter he called them higher having reference 
to the euppceed increase of dnig-|>ower« Hie specalattous and 
tl)eoriee was the causal precureer of the later history of drug atte^ 
miation with which hie dieciplee were and are stilt ooocerned^ and 
which we present to our readers in the language of the same 
author. 

"II. Latbe Histout. 

Before the death of Hahnemann some of his followersi especially 
some who had received no medical education, and who were full 
of enthnsiasm and zeal, caught the idea of * a great unknown 
and undreamed of change by the development and liberation of 
the dynamic powers of a medicine/ and went on with the 
^kaiinf and grinding to an extreme ' unknown and undreamed 
of^ by the maetev himself. 

The first of these W attract attention by his practical efforts, 
in the dynamising pharmacy, was KorsHkofT, a Kussian general, 
sometimes known as the ' Sarmatian Count.' 

1. Drj contact potencies hy Korsakoff. 

Ooiog a step beyond Hahnemann, be discarded the method of 
attenuation by solntion, in making very high potencies. He 
considered it necessary merely to pot one dry, medicated pellet 
in a bottle full of pure sugar pellets, in order to medicate the 
whole. In this manner he claimed to make potencies higher 
than ever thought of before. 

Although Hahnemann looked suspiciously upon the dry pills 
of the new method, he had not the coura^ to discard them 
openly and fully, especially as alleged cures, by their iutiuence, 
seemed calculated to support his theory of dynamisation as well 
as his therapeutic law. 

Drs. Gross and Plaubel accepted the preparations of the Count 
with great satisfaction, the former claiming to cure congestions 
with sugar pellets, which had been shaken in a l>ottle with one 
pellet previously moistened with a dilution of his own blood. 

2. JenickenU high potencies. 

But otlier lay enthusiasts came into the field to share the fame 
Oi Korsakoff. Jeniohen, i/f Wiemar, distinguished only for hia 
herottiean strength of arm and bund, claimed to develop the 
Spiritoid power of drags by vigorous shaking, counting an addi<> 
tioiuU potency for every ten shakes given. Hia method was kept 
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ft profpund secret) known onlj to his greatest Admirer^ Dr. 
Hering) of Plnladelphia. Although eorrectly gaessed by some^ 
who pat together biuU at times dropped by JeoiohsD) Dr* 
Herhig utterly refiised them the satisraotioii of knowiag that 
they were right) till the year before bis death) in 1880. 

^le great secret wag nothing wonderful when told, except as 
showing how utterly devoid of all merit a measure may be, and 
yet find acoeptanoe with mea of eduoatioo and coi&mon sense. 

Jenichen took a bottle liaving no moist^irC) that had contained 
the 99th centesimal dilution oi Plumbom) and filling it partly 
full of aioohol, shook it vigorously. He then put a drop of the 
dilation thus madC) in a long thin bottle partly filled with 
alcohol) and shook it with such force) as to jar the building in 
which be worked) counting) as I have said) one degree of in* 
preased potency for every ten shakes. 

This is the grand secret so much sought for) and so long 
denied the curious world by Dr. Hering. 

When urged to publish it) more than thirty years agO) the 
doctor ventured the following reply) which only excited increased 
curiosity : ^lu Jeniciien's preparations—I. The quantity of the 
vehicle is much greater in proportiou to the medicine; 2. The 
shaking was much more poiverlul and longer continued; 3. The 
numbers express the degreeS) and that in an exact proportion ; 4. 
It would be difficult to find any one who could imitate Jenichen^s 
method of preparing high potencies; fi. Jeniolieu has left behind 
him asufficieut quantity of his preparations to serve us and our 
children's children/ 

In the light of the great I'evelatioQ) ipade by Dr. Hering) it is 

difficult to understand why no one ^ oould imitate Jenichen^s 

* 

method)^ unless the faith of the ^ horse^trainer' and his strength 
of arm were unequalled in all the world ! 

In view of the fact that new medicines were constantly coming 
into use that required poteutiaing) it seems uot a little strongs 
that the keeper of the secret should say) as an excuse formot 
revealing it to otberS) * Jeuichea has left behind him a sufficient 
quantity of* hia preptfatious to serve us aud our children's 
children r 

But Dr. Hering was not alone in aoceptiog^be high potencies 
of JeoicheiL GrosS)8tapt) BmuuiughauseU) Kuuimelaud otherS) 
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have filled oar jourasls and oar books with wotiderful. enres 
accomplished by high potencies, oeing hts preparatiensr 

In view of what is now positively known of his particalar 
method, what shall we think of the clinical expeiienees such 
men, and of the deductions from them ? 

S. Lekmanm^e Mgk foieueiee. 

After Korsakoff and Jeniehen came Lehrmann, with potencies 
claiming to he the 200 th, endorsed and used by Bcenninghausen 
and others, in Germany, and brought iuto use iu America, chiefly 
through the efforts of Dr. Dunham. And Dr. Dunham himself 
carried medicines up to the 200th potency, the shaking being 
done by a wheel run by water power. 

5 . Fineie^e AigA poteneiei. 

Then came Dr. B. Fincke, of Brooklyn, N.Y., who by a patent 
process of attenuation has claimed to potentiee medicines to a verv 
high degree by the '' fluxion method.' He puts one hundred 
drops of the first dilution in a tom bier, and allows a stream of 
hydrant water to run from a height into the glass. For each 
drachm of water, running iu and out, be reckons one degree of 
increased potency. 

When a hondred drachms have passed from the reservoir above 
he calls the contents of the tumbler the lUOtb potency. 

He counts nothing upon the shakes, but all upon the quantity 
and force of water. His preparations have been marked high,^ 
very high, and have, like those of Jenidien, been credited with 
many and wonderful cores. 

Dr. Boericke, of Philadelphia, a few years ago, constructed a 
machine by which the potentising glass would be thoroughly 
shaken as well as filled and emptied. His effort was merely 
experimental, and in keeping with the bigh potency rage that, 
for a time, controlled the college in Philadelphia. 

The * bottle washing' method has been largely carried on, 
these later years, by Dr. Samuel Swan, of New York, aad Dr. 
Skihner, of Liverpool, as weH as by Dr. Fincke. 

Machines for the purpose have also bees mvented by Dr. 
%irdick, and by Dr. Deschere, ef New York. 

I cannot stop to speak of the unimportant diffbrencss in the 
methods and products of all these. I have mentioned enough of 
the ir peculiarities to show how far removed they have been froia^ 
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the laethods of Hahnereana, and how little the master coofd have 
dreamed of the utter tbolishDess that would be^rpetrated in the 
name of bis theory of dTu» poteniisalioD* 

• Conclusions from later history. 

Looting carefully over the methods and meana employed since 
the time of Hahnemann, we are led to the fotlowuig eouelasions 7 

1« That some persons have acted upon his theory 0 $ dilution, 
endeavouring to gain spiritual power by the rapid wastiog of 
drug matter* 

2. That some have acted upon bis theory of suecuasion, endea* 
vouring to develop greater power by mechanieal agitation, with¬ 
out dilutiou. 

S. That others have endeavoured to act upon both theories at 
once by much shaking and much washing of once medicated 
bo.ttles. 

4. That nearly all have exceeded the utmoeMiimts thought of 
by Hahnemann^ in the dimintitioo of drug matter and develop¬ 
ment of drug power.” 

The reader cannot fail to note that tlie great maistGr himself 
WAS responsible for the Koreakolf dry method of potentiung. In a 
note to § 288 of the Organon we have the following \ ** It is 
especially in the form of vapor, by olfaction and inhalation of the 
rfuedicinal aura that is always enuinatiDg from a globule impreg¬ 
nated with a medicinal fluid in a high development of power, 
and placed, dry, in a small phial, that the homc&opathio remedies 
act more surely and most powerfully. The horocsopathic pbysi- 
sian allows the patient to hold the open mouth of the phial first 
in one nostril, and in the act of inspiration draw the air out of 
it into himself and then, if it is wished to give a stronger dose, 
smdl in the same manner with the other nostril, mure or lees 
strongly, according to the strength it is intended the dose should 
be } he then coi'ks up the phial aud replaces it in his pocket case, 
to prevent any misuse of it, and nnless he vish it he has no ocea^ 
sion for an apothecarfs ossistanceHn his firactice, Aglobnlc^of 
which ten, twetity or one hundred weigh one grain, impregnated 
with the thirtieth potentized dilation, and then dried, retains for 
this purpose all its power undiminished for at least eighteen or 
twenty years (my experience extends this ,length ef rime), even 
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tlioa^h the phtal be opened a thoosand timee during that period, 
if it be but protected from heat and the eun^a ligbt/^ If the 
medicinal aura emanating from such \ giobnle can, impinging 
npoD the mueou9 membrane of the nostrii or the hiooth, 
permeate the whole organism, what wonder that it should per« 
meate and impregnate a whole phialfol of onmedicatcd globules ? 

And if 2 Qch a globule can infect a whole mass of globules in 
the midst of which it is placed, and if one of this mass of globolet 
can infect another mass, much more can a drop of a medietna} 
fluid infect or impart its properties to a qoantttjr of water or 
alcohol by simple contact, and a drop of this water or alcohol can 
similarly infect any quantity of water or alcohol with which it 
may be made to come in contact. Thus it will be seen that 
the method of fluxions or bottle washings as a method of poten* 
tiling is but an easy transition from the Korsakoff dry method. 
And thus all the vagaries of his disciples may be traced to the 
Qtterances made by Hahnemann at various times,utterances which 
were not unnatural from a mind bewildered by the facts that 
came to light from the processes of trituration and suucussion 
which be had adopted at first for the attenuation or diminution 
of the quantity of drug-matter for the purpose of reducing tlie 
dose of the bomcsopathically selected drug, but which afterwards 
he thought were real poteotizers or dynamizers. 

Strange as it may seem Hahnemann was directly responeiblw* 
for the Jenichen method of simply increasing the number 
of shakes for the preparation of the higher potencies. In 
the note to § 270 of the Organon we read : There are, 
however, homoeopath ists who carry about with them on their 
visits to patients the homoeopathic medicines in the fluid 
state, and who yet assert that they do not become more 
highly potenbized in the coarse of time, but they thereby show 
their want of ability to observe correctly. 1 dissolved a grain of 
soda in half an ounce of water mixed with alcohol in a phial 
which was thereby filled two-thirds foil, and shook this solution 
eofitinuously for half an faout^, and this fluid was in potency and 
* wnergy equal to the thiftietb development of power.^^ We are 
not told by what method be arrived at this astounding eonolu* 
sion. We ore not aware of any physical or chemical method by 
which the potency and energy of this solution of soda sbakeii 
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ooDtiDoouily for half an hoar ctald be ehown to be equal to the 
thirtieth deTelopioent of poorer. The only conceivable method is 
that furciehed by olinical evidence, or lie must have had some other 
proof known only to himself. He who is familiar with clinical 
evidence will see how difficult, nay how impoeeible, it is to make 
the definite aesertiou Hahnemann has made as to the equivalence 
of the two different solutions, one made by the simple shaking 
of die crude substance in a mixture of water and aleoltol, and the 
other by the actual successive diminution of the same substance 
hy the method recommended by himself. We are therefore 
constrained to say this was one of the most gratnitous of Hahne* 
mannas dogmatic assertions which had led to a method of drug 
attenuation which in itself is condemnible, and which having 
been kept a secret we can not but characterise as a fraud 
upon the bomosopatliic pnbiic. It pains us to say that tbs 
most singular part in this Jenicben drama was played by one of 
Hahueroanu's greatest followers, no less a person than the late 
Dr. Constantine Hering who, knowing the secret, kept it so on 
a plea the most absurd and ridiculous imaginable. 

(To 6e continued.J 

ETIQUETTE FESSUS HUMAN LIFE, 

History repeats itself. Recently it has repeated itself in a far* 
off island in the P;u:ific, the South island of the New Zealand 
group, a colony of Great Britain. The actual scene of the repe* 
titiou was Dunedin, the capital of the provincial district of 
Otago, a city of great commercial importance. Dunedin boasts 
a high school and a university, a mechanic's institute, a 
medical association, a hospital, a lunatic asylum, churches both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, and a bank, tiie* Bank of New 
Zealand, the finest building in the city. There are sevcrnl 
medical practitionere among whom we find one at least, Dr. 
Stephenson, who, though originally a regular,practises 
bomceopathy finding it to be superior to the old school methods 
ill which, be was trained. We learn from Dr. Stepbenson^s 
statement that the old school members^' have generally given him 
such assistance as was necessary at a momsnt^s notice, eipeoiaijy^' 
in oases of a surgical character/' Bnt on the particular oooasion 
undei: uoliue two regulars displayed a spirit of iutolerauee 
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and bigetry which haa aeandaliaed the profeeeiou in that far«olf 
quarter of the globe. 

The oocasioD was this : Dr. Stephenson^ as family physician 
of a chemist of the city, Mr. G. M. Marshall, was treating his 
wife about to be confined. Fiuding the case serious and appre¬ 
hending danger to the life of the patient unless an operation 
was performed, he asked Mr. Marsliall to call in a doctor with a 
particular inttrument. On being asked whom he was to bring 
in. Dr. Stephenson said, ** never mind who it is, get the nearest 
hut ask him to bring the instrument (he named) with him/' * 

The first and secoud doctors Mr. Marehall went to were away, 
but observing on the door plate of the latter the notice that 
callers were to see Dr. M'Kellar, he rang up this doctor but 
received from him the reply that he had had no experience in 
such a case as he had described, nor had he the necessary instru¬ 
ment ; be was told to get Dr. Davies and failing him Dr. 
Closs as both had the instrument wanted. I lost no time in 
getting to Dr. Davies’s place,” says Mr. Marshull. ' As I rang 
the bell I noticed a speaking tube at the door, and in a moment 
or BO Dr. Davies spoke to me through it. I told him the oir- 
cumstauces, and impressed the argency of the case upon him. 
He replied, ^ Dr. Stephenson is a homaK>pathist, and I cannot 
meet him in consultation/ 1 replied 'For God’s sake, doctor, 
don’t say say that. It is a ca^e of life and death/ He answer¬ 
ed, * I cannot help that; it’s all the more reason why I cannot 
come I pressed him but be simply repeated tliat he could not 
come. Seeing that be was resolved, I wasted no more time, 
but ran to Dr. Gloss’s. His auswer was, ^ I will not go,’ and 
at last he shut the window and left me on the street. Hardly 
knowing what to do, I ran down to my shop, and luckily find¬ 
ing my keys in my pocket I opened the door and lit the gas. 
The telephone list was in front of roe, and the first name that 
caught my eye was Dr. Mncphersoi/s. I knew that he would 
not fail roe, and I rang him up, receiving at once tlie answer, 
without a moment’s hesitation,. Uiat he would come imipediutely. 
I went along the street ^nd met him in a few minutes. He 
•aid that be bad all the iiistruments that would be needed 
except one, and he would get the loan of that from Dr. 
Mavtin. We harried to Dr, Martin’s, got the iusuuiaeot, and 
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rushed to mj place ia Lower Loudou Street. On the way Dr. 
MacphorsoD snid that if there were forty boznoBOpatha iu 
the house he would not rniud. In ordinary cases, he said, 
their systems were diumetrioully opposed, and it would not 
be ifiuch use their meeting; but in a critical cw of surgery 
he made it a rule to sink all differences. Wbeu we got into the 
house at S o'clock we ibuud the erisie had come, and Mrs. Marshall 
was desperately bad. Dr. Macphersou os a last resource, and 
after he had made an examination and seen what^as necessair, 
said the only hope was to have on operation, and that he would 
like Dr. Stanley Batchelor with him to assist. He said be 
would run to the nearest telephone. I suggested Mr. Wilkinson, 
chemist, in George Street. The doctor then rung up Dr. Stan* 
ley Batchelor, who said without hesitation that he would come 
at once; but on Dr. Maepherson's return to my house be found 
my wife was dying, and Iveyood all possibility of help.'' 

Thus there was sacritioe of a human life at the altar of 
pyofessional etiquette. And whnt is this etiquette. It is all on 
one side. It is an iiihuinan rule observed by the old school 
against the new. Forduiutcly the number of those who observe 
it are ^coining less mnl less with the advance of public Opinion 
and let us ho]>c with tbo advance of knowledge and of humauity 
in the profession itself. But M\ there are many who do observe 
it to the disgrace avid scandal of the most sacred )>rofes6ion on 
earth, a professioi] whose w'atch-word should be humanity first, 
humanity second, and bumanity last. Tliin sliould be the regnlat- 
iiig principle of tlie conduct of all wlio liave taken to the calling 
of relieving snircring and saving lih*. That the conduct of Dra. 
Davies and Clo^s should have roused the indignation of the whole 
commiuiity of Dunedin is wiint was exis‘cJ4»d. The explanations 
ol{<‘rrd by the doctors in juHtiiicatifin of their conduct are, to say 
the least ot tin in, absurd and extraordinary. Dr. Davies's is so 
much so that wc give V entire. 

Mr. Marshall's story is not <»>nipleto, in so fur as it omits the 
fact tliat 1 told him 1 lind not got the iuslruiiienl. I told him 
tliat more than once in answer to his an*8sage that he was to bring 
me and the instnunent as well. Of course it would have been 
no use my going without the instninient. I said 1 had not got 
it, but that in any com* I would not wasult with Dr. Steplieusuu. 
Mr. Marslnill then said that tin* patient was in n very serious 
(condition, and 1 replunl that I consulere<l that all the more reason 
wliy i nloMild not consult with Dr*. St4*phens')n. Those ar^ the 
fjrcb!^. and Dthnnk you for the o|q>ortunity of giving my 
answer. I cnti understand thut in a country place whePQf 
there are only two medical men, say uye boiOiBOpathisC 
and one ullopathUt, if one asks axAihlaiu^ from the other in a 
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caae of life or death, mch as this was, it is an absolute neoeesity 
that they should meet. It wonld be cruel if they did not. 
But in a city like Dunediu, where there are a lurg^e uum}*er 
of dnotorSj knowing, as I do know, that some liave not 
ti>e elig;hteat objection to meetiDg a homceopathist or eVeu a 
traveUin^ quack, I consider tliat 1, as one of those who do object, 
have & perfect ri^ht te refuse to attend, leaving; the case to others 
who do not mind to attend if they see 6t to do so. My refusal 
oauses no extra risk or suffering to the iiufortuunte patient when 
others are willing to attend. I consider that inv skill is my own 
pTO)>erty, »iul that I should not l>e com pel led to dh|)eiise with fine) 
it. As a matter of fact I cannot be compelled to dispeuso with it. 
You may drag a hoi'se to the water, but you cannot force him to 
drink. If I am comjHjllwl to go to a case, I cannot he compelled 
to use my skill upon it. SuiqK)sing I had gone under compulsion, 
docs it necessarily Ibllow that the patient would have got tlie 
benefit of my skill ? If I had gone under protest as would have 
been the case if 1 went at all, I should have foU vorv uncoinfort* 
ai>le. It is only a few months ago that the same H(»rt of thing 
happened to me. That, however, was n case in »vhi<*h tliere was 
no question of instrument. Dr. lliley sent to me a message 
much the same which Mr. Marshall brought, and 1 went without 
the sliglitcst liesitation, boenuKe Dr. Riley Is an alloputhie 
doctor. I might have refusid if I had chosen, but I would Imve 
considered tliat 1 was noting wrongly by a brother practitioner. 
I do not consider Dr. St4»phenson a brother practitioner. 
Onr svetems are utterly dissimilar, and in those eii'cumstunceB the 
Tesult would be decideilly ]iTejiidiciul iusteod of beueficial to the 
patient^s prospects of recovery.’^ 

Dr. (/losses defence was that Mr. Marshall did not mentiou 
what the case wus and who was in attendance He naturally 
nssuined that tlie enso was in charge of a nut^se, wlio wislied a 
medical man to help her out of the tnuihle/' and therefore 
^'declined to go, and refLTred him t^ Pitt Street.'' If the name 
of Dr. Stephenson had Wen rnenlioned he would loivo gone as 
he had previously consulted with tlie doctor. This is a lame and 
puerile excuse for not attending a case which, Mr. Marsliull 
avers, was described to him as a bad case of coniiiiemeat and one 
of life Hiid death. 

The Otago Dnifg Timen of tlic lOtli May has the following 
•editorial (which we have taken from the Monlklg HtmetofatMe 
Revkio of August) on this end and melancholy alfoir. The 
^Mdgh and )>old stand the editor has taken Hgainst medical 
bigohy and intolerance ia deserving of our highest praise. 

It is with A %suse n( deep pain we publisli this uu^rning some 
particulars of the sud occurrence that aurround the death on 
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Thurs/lay Inst of the wife of- Mr. G, M. Mni’shalt, of thie city. 
The circuinatanoea disclo^ted ore^ indeed, of bo melancholy a 
character, ami reflect so Btroo^ly oq tlie humanity of at least 
one of Dimediu^s prominent medtcsil men^ as to cast an almost 
indelible stigma on an honourable profession. That stigma can 
only be removed by the prompt repudiation by the Otago 
Mraicul Association of any sympathy with the heartless and 
utterly callous action and sentiments of the member of the 
Association referred to. Or. Davies will And it on ^exceedingly 
diiRouU thinir to convince this commuuilv that the attitude 
assutncd by him in connection with thin distressing case can be 
justified) on any gix>uii<I but that of a hide-bound adherence to 
profession h 1 etiquette of bo eniel a character) as to revolt the 
feelings of all who read the pife<»us tale. It Itns become an axiom 
with thope who follow the profession of medicine that their calling 
is a noblo one \ that the alleviation of the sulTerings of those who 
are stricken with disonsO) or who (rum nctdclerit or natural causes 
require the skilled and |)atioiit and sriotbing aid of a trusted 
praclitinner, is u duly wliiidi brings vrifli practice the con* 
sciousiicss of a groat service rendeml to siifl'ering fellow mortals 
that far outweighs the mattfriul rewards that follow. And if 
medical men urcjiishhed in )ducing their profession ou so Idgh 
a plane, l>ecause of the special and invalualde services it renders 
in the relief of the thousand ills to wdiich (Irsh is heir, how much 
more keenly should those services be appreciated when they are 
rendered at the most critic.'il time of a woman’s life—that dis* 
IreBsing time when she has a right to look for all the kindness, 
all the sympathy, her relatives and friends can )>estow, and the 
prompt, skilful, and careful attention of the professional man 
who is in attendance. Yet it is in such a case, and one of a 
most critical character, tinit Dr. Davies Ixdied the humane 
traditions of his noble cnlling, turned a deaf esir to the anguished 
app<'al ot a distracted husband, and left an unfortunate woman 
to die niulcr eireumstaiu^'s at once so pathetic and so ^igonirang 
that they cannot fail U> arouse feelings of l]>c dce|>eBtiiiilignatioa 
in tlie ciUiauunity. And what has Dr. Davies to advance in 
defence of the iiosilion helms taken up? It will bo seen that the 
caae was one in which the family doctor is <a duly qualified 
allopathic man, who from choice practi^^ hoinreopatby. He 
found that the was going U> he a critical one, and that it 
would necessitate the use of a corbiin instrument with wliich he 
had not<provide<l hinisidf. He hiformcd Mr. Marshall that he 
thought his* wife was going to b«v very bad, that it would 
nccesaary to get another malieal man to assist, and that the 
latter must bring the instrument referred to. Mr. Marshall 
mt once huvried ofl for the uecessary asaistuiicc, and, after iueflbe* 
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tnal trials at the residences of three other doetora^ two of whom 

were out and the third a jouii<; practitioner who hnd had no 

experience in anc)i as that descril)od to him, he went to the 

residence of Dr. Davies and roused him, nppenlin^ to him in the 

most urgent manner to return with him to Iris h<mse, Imt with* 

out avail. And uow let Dr. Davies speitk for himself in detence 

of the position he took up. Saying prelinrinurily that he told 

Mr. Marshall lie had not got the instrument that was re(|[ijired, 

and that i^ Would have Woen no use going without it, he con* 

tiouee: *Ih any I wonid not consult witli Dr. Stephenson/ 

So that it would liave made no difTrrcnce to Dr. Davies had he 

been in possession of the instruiiieiit whioh hIoiiv, it ap]>ears, in 

the hands of a skilfol practitioner, would have given tliis poor 

woman a chance for her life ; he would not have moved a step, 

because the medical man in attendance on lier chose to practice 

bomceopothy. And he then go<*s on to ^ay, when Mr. Marsluril 

urged timt the patient was in a serious condition, * J replied thnl 

I considered that all the more rcmsoti whv 1 should not considt 

% 

with Dr. Stephenson.^ There can Iw only one inenning to tliis: 
it is tiiat rather than be associatetl with a horn eopntliic practi¬ 
tioner in a case in which there wus rink of tlie patient dying, he 
was prepared to stand on a misi^nible point of etiejneite, and 
refuse assistance which might have resulted in a valuable life 
being saved/^ 

Then quoting further from Dr. Davieses statement the edito r 
goes on : 

^'Thc clear inference from the whole of this extraordinary state¬ 
ment is that Dr. Davies, rather than l>e made 'uncomfortable’ by 
association with a honKeopathic pnictitiouer, in u of life or 
death; is prepared to let the inm»cont psitient die, it matters not 
to him in how gniat agony or oi»dcr what dislresHing cirenm- 
stances. For Dr. Davies’s argument that Iris refusal ^causes no 
extra risk or sutTcring to the unfortunate patient when others are 
willing to attend/ is at once dis|>osc*d of and shown to be falla- 
eious by what hap|>ene<l in tlio case of Mrs. Marshall. Fortnna- 
tely there were medical men with a more liberal and a nobler 
conception of what is due to their fellow creatures, and the public 
will honour Dr. Maepherson and Dr. Stanley Batchelor for theiv 
prompt response to the appeal that was made t<> them. But, 
alas I they were too late to be of service. The lapse of time 
between the hour at which Dr. Davies was appealed Ui and that 
at which Dr. Maeplierson arrived on the scene, precluded * all 
•iffhance of a successful spplrcation of the surgical skill that ought 
to have been availuhle at the critical moment. We do not envy 
Dr. Davies his feelings. It will take all bis sophistry and all his 
taboui'ed atgument to convince (people who have a spark of feeling 
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for their follows^ tlmt there catvbc atuv fcir the rusr>* 

lute rcfussil of h nkedical man exer<!i»e iii» pn>rt* 4 taioinil in 
cn^ w))ere it is ur;;entl^ deinamled ; and we elmll be enrpriaed 
if the oiitro^(Kl reelin;^ of the ooitHiiitnify d(^ not convince liitn 
that the calhnie attitude he hue t 4 iken up rnitet )>e abandoned, if 
he wislies to retain the coididencc a)id re(»]>ect oi* liis fellows. 
W*hat we have written with ree^a'ct to Dr. JViviea does not apply 
to Dr. for he us«erte that he wouhl have been quite willing 

to meet Dr. Stephenson had he l>een informed the hotter wns in 
attendance in the case; but it sanns to us his action in declininj; 
to accede to Mr. Marshall’s a^ituted appeal for help, without 
thorou^lily ac<{naintin^ himself with the circurnstaDecs under 
which it w;ts made, is opcm to if rave censure. What eotn*se the 
Medical Association \vii\ choose to take over this distress!n;; ease, 
we do not ktiow. It is obvious that it cannot be allowed to rest. 
Fain fid as roferenoe to it tnusi to the bere^ived husband, he 
will, wc fMcl aniVi luivc the svmpntlietic snpport of his friendi 
and ^hc puldio if lie brin<p 4 the matter formally under the uotioe 
of the AH 8 <»eiati(in, in tin; liopit that it will, ]>y such action as it 
may take, prcvctil the chance of rejictition of such a blot on the 
honour ot tlie proh^sMion a^ the antiun of Dr Davies had caused. 
It apjicatv to us that, so far as the csisc under notice is concerned, 
the Association has a cle:ir duty licfore it. Dr. Ste|»beneoo is e 
duly repiwtvitjcl medical nuiii, who, even if be does prefer to prac¬ 
tise hommouatliy, has un equal ri^ht with his brother prou^ssiouais 
to ask for tlic help wliicli is fi'etpiently necessary in critical cases. 
It would he idle for momlM*r? of the profession to saj’, as Dr. 
Davies docs, that they do not resfard Dr. Stephenson as a profes- 
*siomiI brother, and to carry that view to the extreme of refusing 
to in^sociate with him in cn»«es whore surgical help is called for. 
Any duly quHlifud modioid man, placed on the register of the 
cohmy by virtue of his diploma, ehonlJ be placed in the position 
of being nble to secure help, even though he prefers to practice 
horo(Roputl>y, in casi*s where an allopathic practitioner would 
have a riglit to lo<rk for it. The general interests of the public 
should be oi hrsl importance in cunKideriug the questiou, not 
points of professionul etiquette or prejndiee, and we sincerely 
trust thut liberal lumiiseds will prevail when consideration is given 
to the matter, and that siioh u se^indnl us that to which attention 
is now being directed will never again he allowed to sully the 
name of the mcdieul profession in New Zealand.” 

The OUgo Mcilicul Association, (tlie New Zeuhind Branqfi of 
the British Medical Association), thus culled upon, did pass 
resolutions just to say that there wus^ nothing in the Code 61 
Ethics adopted by the Association which was jiiconsistent with 
the broadest dictules of humanity and that the article of the 
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code wlu(*^' relates to coosuItMionB caiinr^ibe correctly interprelei 
fls i:iteni;et’iii;, nij<lcr any circuinskinces, tlie raiderin^f ot’pro- 
feFBit'nni serviiv^ whenever there is a pressing or immediate need 
of tovn). On the contrary, to meet tlie emergencies occasioned 
hy disense or accident himI to ^ve a helping band to the dis» 
ttesaed without nnnecessary delay, is a duty fully enjoined ou 
every member of the precession, boUi by the letter ami l>y the 
spirit of the entire code/^ This enunciation of a platitude without 
repudiating the comlucl of the medical men concerned was deem* 
ed highly unsatisfactory and disappoiutiii^, and the President 
had to write to the editor of the 0/ago Timext to say that I 
regret that our statecneut was not explicit. It was mcatit to be 
so, and I now give you my sissiirance that the Association no 
REPODIATX the sentiments oxprsssed by Dr. Davies.^' This 
miniou was endorsed by t)ie Association at an ordinary meeting. 
Well may we sav with the jlfowM/y Ilomm/utfUc Jtevievf —‘^Tbis 
is at last satisfactory althoiigli wrung from the Pre><ideut by 
public opinion. Mow much bettor it would Inive been for tlie 
reputation of the Association if this repudiation bad come volun¬ 
tarily and clearly as part of the resolutions, and not as what 
seems to an outsider very like an after*thought/' 

There is one point in the statement of Dr. Duvuht w]ii(*h we 
have not been able to coriipreUend. If, as be says, Mr. Mur* 
shalPs story is not complete in that be had omitted to oientioa 
that be had told him he had not the instrument, why slioiild 
Mr. Marshall have insisted u]x>n bis coming notwithstanding; 
and why, when he knew he was waiito'd with tiie inbtrument, 
did he not make short matter with Mr. Marshall by declining to 
attend on that ground alone. Why did lie obtrude his want of* 
sympathy with Dr. Stcphen>son for his liotncbopalhic |»roelivi(jes ? 
n hy did he take this a most unsuitable occasion to show his animus 
against hommopaihy ? If he had not done tins, no bmly would 
or could have blamed him aitd Dunedin would have l>een saved a 
grave scandal. Dr. Davies's con ton ti on that his skill is his own 
property and that he caunot be compelled to dis|>en8e it, is un« 
tenable so long ns he is in the field of jiruclioe. 


'a novel experience with COFFEA CRUDA. 

On the 4th of this month (September) I had to attend the 
annual meeting of the ludiuii A»<ociation for the Cultivation of 
Soittpee, at 6 p.m., as its Secretary, and make a speech which did 
not occupy more than a little over lialf an hour. The speech 
^as delivered in my usuarbmnner, and tliough very weak at the 
time from a prolonged painful illness of nearly two years, beyond 
a little fatigue 1 did not experience any unusual exbaualion.. 
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Some of the nudienoe told me the meeting that I very 
much ezcitedi and this may have been, (though 1 did not myself 
feel it) ae some of the topics were of an exciting character^ and 
ealculaltfd to call forth deep emotions. On return home I noticed 
the eriiaustion which gradually became more and more. It became 
evident that the effort I made in delivering tlie speech^ slight as 
it whs, was too great for my present conditioYi. I took my usual 
sapper as a matter of duty but J was not refreshed. I could not 
have my short nap within an hour, as it does come ever/day. This 
made me worse, I became rcstleas and now I became excited, so 
fnuch BO that I got alarmed. Thcnigh naturally averse to taking 
drugs, I tikought 1 might quiet the system by takiug CoSea. 
Accordingly I took three or four drops of the 6th decimal at 
11 P.W., my time for going to IhhI. I have never been dis- 
appoiutod by the drug in inducing sleep in my patients. Even 
in cases of tlie lust stage of tubercular phtliisis I have observed 
its tnurvellouft effects in tliis dir<H:lion. Where it had failed to 
pnjcure actual sleep, it had .almost invariably exerted 
a soothing intluence. But in niy own ci'an the disappoint* 
meat was annoying. T got more and more excited alter the 
dose of Co Ilea. iSleep was out of the question. 1 tossed 
about ill bed, walked hurriedly in the room, but no rest came* 
At ff A.M. I hud an inclination to go to the closet. I found I 
could not walk with ease for some puiii in the thighs. Id the 
course of an lioiir the femoral and inguinal glands became inflamed 
and perceptibly swollen ; the pubic region also was painful and 
tender to the touoli. On the following day fever declared itself, 
and the swelling and pain of theoc glands nnd their coouected 
•lym]jhatie vcsnols became very niiicb grejiter, and there 
was flight pain in one axilla. Though the fever was not 
violent, the tenipevature not rising even to 102, my sufferings, 
especially from insomnia which continued unabated for two days, 
were so great, and tny prostration was so alarming, that I 
thought my end was come. 1 hnd a mind to take some medicine 
aiitidotic to coffea. But aa I could iiotdecide between Ignatiuaud 
Opium, and us I was fearful of further aggravation I did not take 
any medicine. I made a slow recovery. The worst symptoms 
passed away in the course of a week. Sleep of short interv&la 
pi'tccdtnl by frequent and deep yawning look tlie pluce of the 
sleeplessness. ] U'gaii to feel better as 1 slejil longer. My diet 
was pure milk in small quantities frequently. The lymphatic 
inflammation did not subside till hy the end of this month. • 

I have culled the above experience v^ith Cofea Cruda novel, 
because 1 have nowliere seen tlie eyinfitomB of lymphatic inflarn* 
mation, I have narrated as developed by a dose or4he 6th decimal 
dilution, recorded under the drug. Even Dr. Clarke's eompre* 
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Wnfiive Dirtionary docft not contfiin even a somblnnce of them. 
Ill Alleii^B EncffclifpaAia we find the followiiij; eymptoins noted as 
derived from Hnbueinann : She wae obli}^d to lie down after 
every whIIc, on account oi pain in the limbs. The aH^btest 
Tubiiin^ of the woollen clotliiuif made the inner side of th^' thigh 
eore^ or at least caused n painful sensation of soreness.*'^ These 
aymptoma cannot^ b;f nny stretch of the imagination, be referred 
to inflammation or any otber aflectionof tlie lymphatics. That 
the mflaTQlnv.tiou of the lymphatics in ray case was due to CotFea 
there cun not be the slightest doubt. Tliere was nothing new^ on 
the 4th September or on any days immediately preceding, in my 
diet or hygienic environment. The only thing new was the 
delivery of the speech. But this was nothing new to me. I am 
accustomed to it. It could not cause the blood to gravitate 
downwards more than the contiiuial straining at micturition 
whicli I am having for nearly two years, .'iiid which has not 
during this long time caused the slightest tcndonoy thereto. I am 
therelbre certain that it was the Oodea whirh was responsible/or 
the symptoms that*came on in the course of three or four hoars 
after its administration. If the action of the drug had bopn spent 
in relieving the brain of its eiciUbiliiy, these symptoms would in 
all probability not have appeared. Somehow or other the 
drug having failed to influence the upper sympatheiins their 
action was spent upon the lower so as to affect the circulation 
of the lymphatics concerned. This is my explanation, but 
whether it is correct or not, there cannot l>e the slightest 
question thatCoffea did produce, in my case, inflammation of 
the lymplintics, including the gluiuU, of the inguinal, the 
femoral, and the pubic regions. ^ 

Tins fact has led me to draw an inference which, if legitimate, 
would be of conxideralde importainte. It is this: Tliat Coflea 
may be of use in the first stage of hubonie Plague in wiiieh there 
is distressing insomnia and the characteristic bul)r>e8, or eveu 
before their development. 

It may be asked, if the lymphatic iiiflaminationR that were 
developed in me were real f)athogeuetic effects of Cnffea, how is 
it that they have been over-looked so long. To tins one answer 
may be, tliat they are so unusual that (KXiple never thought of 
referring them to the drug even if produced by it. lint the 
true answer seems to me to be, timt tlicy arc not wliat tuny be 
called absolute eflVcts of Coffva, but lK‘long to flu* ciHogriry of 
wb*vt the late Dr. Drywl»!e,Hnd agreeing with him Dr, Hayward 
as called contingent efjects wltich can only fa? developed jn 
especially susceptible individuals and niidcr cspcoinl conditions. 
But they are net the less real, and ou that account they aie 
the moi*e valuable as afibrding iiidicutions for trcatiucot. 
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An Earlj Sign of Plenritic Exudation. « 

Przjwmlski {CentraJM. f. Chir,^ Na 14» 1902) stated that w car^ 
ful examinatioa of the thon&z in y&rf eariy stages of pleurisy vith 
exadation, be bu in a aamber of cases—14 of ,plenritis serosa and 5 
of pleuritis suppurativa—invariably observed a narrovring of the in* 
tereosbal space and a marked resistance of the intercostal* niuaclsa on 
the affected side. The approximation of the rihe on the side of Ihe 
chest containing the exudation is, the author states, very characteri^ 
tic, and seems to present some analogy to the muscular contraction 
observed in the affected limb in cases of arthritis. This, which is 
regarded as a constant and typical anatomical sign of pleurisy with 
exudation, is attributed to a fixol aitrihulu of the ribs corresponding 
to the seat of diseJiHC, the immobility Uuiig very probably due to reflex 
ooutraoture of the inlenial intercostal tuuscles.— BfU. M^d. 

Aug. 16, 1902. • 

The Value of Skiagraphy in Penetrating Gunshot Wounds 

of the Head- 

ContremoulinB [CerUrcibL/. Chit., No. 31,1902) criticises certain 
atatements asnumed to have been made by vou Bergmann in a pre¬ 
vious number of the British Medical Journal, that the Roentgen rays 
are incapable of indicating the precise seat of a bullet in the brain, 
and that it is inadvisable to make any attempt under the guidance 
W skiagraphy to remove the foreign body from the intracranial 
cavity. Mention is made of the discovery by Contremoulins in 1697 
of a new method of applying the rays in gunshot wounds of the head, 
which by the use of special apparatus rendered possible exact locali¬ 
sation of the bullet in the brain, and also facilitated in many instances 
autgical extraction of the foreign body. In a brief editorial review of 
this paper von Bergtnann states that he has been misunderstood by 
Oontremoulins, as he had never doubted that the situation of a ballet 
in the brain could be revealed by the rays. He maintains, however, 
(1) that a search by surgical intervention for bullet in the brain is 
generally useless and that it too often does harm rather than good, 
since if the ^internal capsule has been penetrated the surgeon is lil^y 
to do more injuny to the conducting and associating tracks than has 
been done by the foreign body; and i2) that any attempt to find a 
bullet in the base of the cranium is likely, in spite of excellent skia¬ 
graphs, to be met by insunnountable difficulties. The seat of a bullet 

C 
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in the brain can^ toq Bei^^tnann acknowledges, be determined with 
the ntmoet certainty by means of the rays, but the removal of such 
foreign body, it is held, is in most instances unnecessary, and often 
dan{;erous and impossible .—Brit Med. Journ.f Aug. 16, 1902. , 

Lord Roberts's Advice to the Snrgeons-on-Probetion for 

the IndiftTi Medic&l Seirice. 

The 29th of, July last saw the last Sessioo, and the last day, of the 
Army Medical School, Netley. I^nt Roberts, after diatniniting the 
Prises to the successful candidates, delivered an address of which tlie 
following concluding portion ought to gladden the hearts of the ^^lower 
grades*’ of the Indiau Me<Ucsl Service. But would the Surgeons-on- 
Probation renicuibcv the advice, when they enter the service] Would 
they give u)) the supercilious contempt with which their seniors treat 
the “natives” ? 

I have said enough to show you the unifjue prospects tliat aie open 
to you and it only rumains for me to congnttuiuto you all on the 
successful conclusion of your labours 1181*0 and to express the hope 
that in the large field which you are about to enter you will bring 
your best cneigies to hear and will honoumbly maintain and, if pos¬ 
sible, increase the splendid reputation and tho grand traditions of the 
service to which you now belong. Let me commend tho natives of 
India to your special caro and [irotection. I would advise you to 
lose no time in learning tiie language and to do all in your power to 
cultivate tlte friendship of the |»eo|)le among whom your lot may be 
oast You will be well repaid for any trouble you may take in these* 
respects. 17161*6 ai'c many able natives in the lower grades of your 
own profession from whom you will obtain valuable assistance if you 
treat them with kindness and conrtesy.'’^Znncs^, Aug. 9, 1902. 

Becale Oornutom in Puerperal Znfectiota from the Stand¬ 
point of the Two Schools of Medicine. 

In the AUffinutTiS Ilomobpai/iische ZeUung (June 1902) Dr. Mossa 
quotes Prof Eronig, the Leipzig gynecologist, who is strongly 
opposed to the v^nal douche in confinement cases, and who dis- 
countenances the use of antiseptic intra-uterine douches in puerpei'ol 
injection on the grounds that they do not reach the sites of infection 
and are liable to carry with them renewed infectioiL On the otlier 
hand, he strongly uigee the use of seceJe oomutum, in order to cause 
a eooAniction in Ahe lymphatic vessels of the myometrium and thus 
check the further progress of the infection. In conjunction with this 
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mode of treatment lie rooom mends antistreptococdc serum sod in^ 
unctions of uDguentam crude. 

Dr. Mow comments that hoiumopaths have ever looked upon 
secale comutum as one of the most potent remedies in puerperal 
septicaemia. i'eme<ly in our materia medica displays sneb decid* 

ed tendencies to blood decompoaition as setale, and none has a 
stronger aflinity for tlie uterus. Accordingly, it is just in such oou' 
ditions Sfi uterine infection in which this remedy is indMted, and on 
the following symptoms : The abdomen is distended, but not very 
sensitive; the lochia arc ofiensive and brownish; ulceration about the 
vsgina; high, burning fever, with violent convulsive seiuires of 
chilliness; pulse small and intermitting; anxiety, prveordial pain 
and vomiting of brownish, oflensive material; stools oifenBive and 
loose; urine suppressed. The sen son u in alternates between quiet 
apathy and violent ddirium."* (Balir.) Dr. Mossa calls attention 
tooths key*itote, Relief from external cold, the opposite to anenic^ 
um.'^ In fact, the tine characteristic of this cdmlition is that, while 
the patient feels cold and the tem])cniture may be subnormal, still 
she does not want to be covered, and desires nil the cool air she caa 
get.—/fa&rismannian MonOdy, Aug., 1902. 

The Early Pathological Changes in the Nervous System 

produced hy Rabies. 

Anglade and Clioireaux {Proy, J/A/., May 81st, 1902) state, in a 
communication made to tlie Society de Biologic, the results of ex* 
periments made to determine the carlicat lesions found mkroucopicaliy 
in the nervous system as the result of rabies. They conclude {conira 
van Gebucliten) (a) that the lesions found in tlie nerve cells are cot 
specific and diagnostic as regards rabies, and arc not early enough 
in appearance as com parod with lesions of the neuroglia and blood 
vessels ; (b) changes in tlie glia and blood vessels appear early and in 
an intense degree, and afibi'd a valuable diagnostic feature ; (e) the 
changes in the neuroglia and in tlio oivpillariee aro c»ntem£>oraneouB, 
the endothelium proliferates and the perivascular network o( neuro¬ 
glia becomes infiltrated with ‘^nuclei** intermingled with blood cor* 
puscles which have emigrated from the blood vessels, the corpuscles 
being less .abundant than the neuroglia nuclei above mentioned y (d) 
these nuclei which pervade the paroncli^ma of the nerve tissue 8ur> 
round the cell bodies of the nerve ceils, and by their presence and the 
pressure they produce tlie nerve cells are irritated 7 (s) the neuroglia 
cells of the e[>endyu)a also proliferate, giving rise to both fibrils and 
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auclri, whish pnsb the epithdiam into eleTcttone whidi {mjaet into 
the ventriealar spaces. The netiroglia fibres and cells also a|^}ear to 
stretch among the groups of ner?e cells near the ependyma (as in the 
fioor of the fourth ventricle); (/) mauf ot these chaugtSi Mjr the 
authors, may be observed in epilepsy, general paralysis, and in sMne 
forms of tuberculosis the nervous system* The virus ct raUes, 
however, produces these changes in a few days, whereas the otoer 
diseases takw^ears to brix^ about umilar changes*— Brit. ifsd. Jowr., 
Aug* 23, 1902. 


The Pathology of the Oersbral Neuroglia in Spilepiy. 

Anglade, in a recent communication to the Soci^to de Neurologies 
{Archiv d$ Neurolog.^ May, 1902) gives the results obtained by the 
most recent processes of staining ax^ studying the neuroglia in 
numerous cases oS idiopathic epilepey, and of Jacksonian convulsions 
due to cerebral tumours. He finds the nerve cells, and in particular 
the pyramidal cells of the cortex, intact, even in patients who have 
died of status epileptkus. The neuroglia elements, on tlie contrary, 
never appeared normal, cither as individual cells or in their relative 
proportion as a brain constituent The neuroglia cells showed iu- 
crease and proliferation in the form of plaques or patches of hard 
coiRstence (sclerosis). These weio met with in various parts oi the 
brain subeUnce, and were eocspicuous as a cause of hardness in the 
hippocampal region, the pons, and the bulb. They even affected the 
spinal cord. In a communication by John Sutcliffe and Sheridan 
IMA{une (t/bum, o/ Mtntdi <Scisnce, April, 1902) of a patient suffer-' 
ing from idiopatliic epilepsy since the age 22 years, aud who died 
at the age of 33 from epilej>tic mania, the brain (cerebrum, cerebellum 
and pons) was of excessive weight, namely, 69 om. AU parte of the 
exMephalon were enlarged owing to the overgrowth of neuroglia 
(diffuse bypergliosis), in some regions the growth producing soft 
glioaxatous tumours containing little or no nervous tissue. Uicins- 
copkal examination showed general increase of tlie neuroglia, but 
amoc^ the pyramidal cells there were observed some which were 
dearly degenuiated, while the giant cells of Betz appeared larger aud 
more numerous chan iu the normal brain.— Med. Joum., Aug. 
2S,J903. 


Untoward of the Boontgon Bays. 

The skin lesion^ produced by the Roentgen iwys have already been 
reviewed in the British Medical Joumai (vol. ii, 1900, p. 1598), but 
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sinee tiiea a further uttpleasont'‘effect bae been obserred^ namely^ 
telangiectaieo. Several caaea of the kind have novr l)een recorded* 
At the meeting of the Imperial Medical Society of Vienna on May 
S3rd^ attention waa called to telangiecbaeee oocuning about tlie face 
after expoaure to the raye for hypertrichoam Three ench caaes were 
mentioned^ and, in addition to these, one of the speakers pointed out 
that these dilated vessels sometimes only made their appearance 
several months after treatment. Among other inBtanjjai» a lady was 
subjected by a layman to the x rays for about balf^an^hour on three 
occasions, at intervale of three or four days* This took place four 
years and a half before the patient came under medical observation. 
An intense inflammation developed at the time and for six weeks the 
patient was unable to take solid food. The affected area was four 
months getting well. It left her with a disfiguring seer on both lips 
and beyond the angles of the mouth, with numerous telangiectases 
sc(.tter6d about, Other cases of the like kind are known to have 
occurred. This emphasizes ta'o {H)iiit6. The first is that the use of 
the Roentgen rays in hii'suties of the face requires much caie, and as 
it is impossible to tell what the effects may be, the untoward eymp« 
toms only occuring some time after exposure, their employment in 
this oondition should be given up. Moreuver, the results, not with* 
standing what has been published, ai*e not reliable aud in addition 
to disfigoriiig telangiectases, it must be remembered that obstinate 
ulceration and pigmentation may also occur. In the second place, 
it is important that the x mys and otlier forms of electrical energy 
should, when applied themi>eutically, be in the hands and under the 
supervision of qualified medical men. The leceut remarks made in 
this journal on ^'The Borderland of Quackery*' convey a lesson in this 
rea{>ect. The saying that ** Fools rush iu where Angels fear to tread" 
and that '^Discretion is the better part of Valour" are truths which 
are but too often lost sight of, and disastrously. To rush heedlessly 
into danger stamps the foolish and the ignorant, and is as true of the 
use electricity as it is of scouting.— Med. Joutn.^ Aug. 9, *02. 

Perineal Prostatectomy. 

Syms (Joum. of the Amer. Med. Auot.^ November, 1901), being of 
opinion that the high mortality raU^of prostatectomy is in part owing 
to the fact that tiie operations have been too extensive and too com* 
plicated, has endeavoured to devise s^me procedure whereby the 
enlarged prostate could be removed simply through a median perineal 
incision. An operation is described in which the prostate is imdered 
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ftccewble hy a free median incuion and broagbt down into the wound 
and within reacii of the auvgeon'a finger bj a I'eti'aetor devised for 
this purpose by tlie author. The retractor consisU of a soft rubber 
bitlb fixed on to the end of a strong rubber tube. Hie bolb is mtro* 
duced into tlie bladder through an opening in the membraiiouB portion 
of the urethra, and is then distended by water till it attains a dia- 
meter of from 2^ to 3 iu. The jirostate having been biought withia 
reachiis removed by digital enucleation. After this o{>eration the 
bladder is drained and the petineal wound packed with iodoform 
gause. The author asserts tliat this 0 |>eration when properly per* 
formed is not a formidable one, the luemorrliage being very slight 
and the patient sufiering comparatively little shock. Reference is 
made to 6 cases in which the autlior practised this method. In one,, 
relief was only partial; in the othera, it is stated, cure has been 
complete, the patients having no obstiiiction to the passage of urine^ 
and being free fi^om cystitis and accumulation of residual urine.— 

Jfsd. Joum.f Aug. 2,.1902. 

Ichthargan in Oonorrfaoea. 

Although he finds sandabwood oil excellent in the treatment of 
genonbrna, £. Saalfeld {Thempeui. Alonati., Mai^ch, 1902) does not 
regard this as a Bi>ecific, and therefoie feels tho want of further 
remedies for this complaint. Asa local agent, be is of opinion that 
ichthargan is the most useful preparation that wo possess. It con¬ 
tains about 30 per cent, of metallic silver, and is a tliio-hydrocarburo* 
sulphonate of silver. It is freely soluble iu water or glycerine but 
insoluble in alcohol, ether, anil chloroform. Re uses it usually in 
solutions of j gr. to gr. in oa., and injects it every three Lours. 
At times he uses stronger solutions, up to 5 per cent. In gonorrhma 
in the female he applies strips of gauze, steeped in a 1 ])er cent, 
solution of ichthargan, and (mcked into the vagina. B. Goldberg (in 
the same journal) also reports on iebthargan. He finds that cultures 
of gonococci are killed in 1 minute by I in 500 solutions, in 5 minutea 
by 1 in 1,000, and in 20 minutes in 1 in 10,000. In actual practice 
he could report a power^l and permanent bactericidal action of the 
drug. In very strong solutions (0*2 per cent.) ichthargan causes 
desquamation. Its astringent prqperiies are marked even in weak 
solutions, such as 1 in 6,000. He states that if ono injects drachm 
of a I in 3,000 ichthargan solution in a case of acute gouorrhesa, 
when the urethra swollen, reddened, discharging pus, and i>ainful^ 
ahoafl QgDs rapidly disap|)ear. He believes that the attacks are shorts 
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ened 4nd that complicatiozie are^aroided bj the nse of thia prepara¬ 
tion. In 60 per cent of his cases the illness lasted less than four 
weeka He apj^ends a few illustratiTs cases .—BriL ifed. 

Aug.^2| 1903. 


The Spitting; Noisancp* 

In a report recently presented to the Sanitary Committee of the 
City of London by the Medical Officer of Health, Colliogridge 
calls attention, not for the first time, to the danger attending the 
practice of expectoration in public places. After referring to the 
placards already exhibited at railway stations and in tramears and 
omnibuses urging people to refrain from spitting in these places, he 
proposes tliat in order that the community should be further educated 
on this point the co-opcration of certain large employers should be 
inyited. In acrordauee with his suggestion, a circular memorandnni 
op the subject has been addressed by the Corporation to railway and 
omnibus couipanies, post and telegraph officesf to market superin¬ 
tendents, public cilices, licensed vJtuullors, restaurant keepers, police 
and fire brigade authorities, Bchool Boards an<l other educational 
eetablislimonte within the city of London. In this ciiimlar the 
operation of employers of labour is requested in the endeayour to 
remedy the dangerous nuisance of public and promiscuons spitting. 
We hope the Corporation will not relax its praiseworthy efforts to 
impress on the minds of all persons within the S})here of its jurisdic¬ 
tion the wholesome lesson that spittiug in the sti^eets or in plaoes of 
public resort is a violation of elementary sanitary decency, and an 
offence not only against individmils but against society. It is largely 
a mere habit bom of ignomnee and thoughtlessness, and the force of 
educated public opinion will be more effectual tlmn the law in sup¬ 
pressing the evil. The education of public opinion on a matter 
apjMrently so trivial must of course be a tedious process: but gutta 
eavat layuUm twt vi, sed Boepe codetn/o, and by instruction from the 
earliest days of childhood, continued afterwards in the school, the 
lesson will finally be learnt. In tbe meantime public authorities 
can do much to enforce the learning of it. We therefore welcome 
the action of the Glamorgan County Council as a step in the right 
direction. It may be remembered ^ that that enlightened bodj not 
long ago passed a by-law to tbe effect that no one should spit on tlie 
floor of any public carriage, or of any church, chapel, public hall, 
waiting-room, schoolroom, theatre, or shop whether admission thereto 
be obtained \i[>on (payment or not \ and that any j)ei'son thus offending 
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•hould be liable to a fine not eiceeding £6. The bjJaw wm sub¬ 
mitted to die Secretary of State for the Home Department, and in 
due couree the Council received the following reply from Sir Kenelm 
E. Digbj : am directed by the Secretary of State to aay^ for the 

information of the County Council, that, as the proposal is a new one, 
be has considered it ve |7 fully, and has taken expert advice, and that 
be baa arrived at the conclusion that (subject to the oonsideratimx of 
any objeotioa^ that may be received within the statutory period of 
forty days after a sealed copy has been submitted to him) he will 
allow the by-law to come into force if its operation is confined to 
public carriages, public waiting rooms, public halls, and places of 
public entertainment. He thinks that the by-law cannot properly 
be made to apply to churches, chapels, schools, and shops. In ac¬ 
cordance with the terms of this letter, amendments were made in the 
draft by-law, which was then adopted. We congratulate the Glamor¬ 
gan County Council on having taken the lead in the promotion of a 
reform greatly tieedet}. ui the interest of public healtlj, and also, we 
tnay add, of the comfort of tlie more civilised part of the community. 
—BriU 2f4d. Joum. t Axig. 2, 1902. 

On some new Properties of Urea. 

Dr. Bamsden, Assistant to the Profesaor of Physiology, Oxford, 
said, at the last annual meeting of the British Medical Association, 
that Limbourg’s statement that a saturated solution of urea 
dissolves fibrin. Ldwit^s use of urea in pre[iaring artificial blood plate¬ 
lets from serum globulin, Noel Paton's description of a crystalline 
proteid (serum globulin or heiero^bumose) from human urine, and 
bis OWE difficulties in obtaining mechanical coagula from albuminous 
urine, constituted four observations which, taken altogethei*, led him 
to suspect that urea must have some potent influence upon proteids. 
Experiment showed that this was the case. The presence of urea up 
to saturation prevented tiie coagulation by heat of all proteid solutions 
examined. Globulins caseinogen, acid and alkali albumin, copper 
albuminate, fibrin, and even heabeoagulated proteids swelled up and 
dissolved in a saturated aqueous soludon of pure urea. 

Diy gelatine was dissolved at room temperature until 40 per cent 
went in solution. If the urea be^ removed by dialysis the gelatine 
sets solid again. «. 

Ooagulable proteids were (Converted at room temperature into a sul> 
stance possessing sjl the properties of alkali- or acid albumin according 
as the I'eaction of the original proteid solution was alkaline or acid. 
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Some change took i»1ace in ^perfecdy neutral aolutioD, that is, in 
aolutdoDB at any degree of neutrality lietween a marked alkaline 
reaction at one eu<t of a aeritis and a inturked acid reaction at the other 
end. Strong solutions of (:gff*white were conyerted into a stiff jelly 
at ordinary tomperatnres, which roruained unaltered upon boilings 
even when hy prolonged dialysis all urea had been removed. 

A dead frog placed in saturated urea eolut^on became translueent^ 
and fell to pieces in a few liours. He ligaruents, tendons, and connect 
tive tissue throughout the l>ody were convei*ted into a clear soft jelly. 
The Tunsclcs, if shaken briskly in water, fell into itfffividual masole 
fibres, which retained their structural features, and made admirable 
histological preps ration a The cornea swelled up and became soft; 
the lens wss extruded from the ej^e on slight pressure. The hBmo- 
globin of the blood was converted Into a i>ody giving the s]>ectrutii of 
alkaline h^matin, and which on retl notion with ammonium sulphide 
gave the spectrum of h^mrooehromogon. The skin brushed away with 
the slightest touch. The nervous tissue l»ocamc seTDi-trAasparent and 
the nerves readily nipUircd. (hmu^tetive tissues of different animala 
were differently ain^cUsl. In a saiin'Mled urea solution no patrefao 
tion ever took place. Seeds of mustard and of ^ress, after soaking five 
days in per cent, urea, r«'f«se4l to genninate on subsequent trans¬ 
ference to wut4;r. Two jicrctmt. ut^ea bud a marked toxic effect upon 
tad^Kjles. 

These facU werf> of int<^r<'stiii connexion with uraemia, an also with 
the powerfully dKstnictive cffecta uf extnivaaaled urine U|>on the 
tissues with which it came in coubu t (efibets which might or might 
not lie due entii*ely to ammoniucal rractioii or to bacterial toxins). 

The minirual [H^rcervUgc of urea pr<Khieing demonstrable effects 
upon proteid ho had not yet accumWly determined. 

The basic character of urea shown by its combinations with various 
acids suggested that it w<ia acting iu> a Iasc, and this view was 
apparently supported hy the formation of alkaline haematin. But 
tile fact that even in markedly acid proieid solution urea exerted a 
specific effect upon the pi'oteid made this explanation improbable. 

TliO very numerous definite cryshilHne compounds formed by the 
union of urea and mineixl salts suggewtod that it might have act^ by 
combining with the mitirral salts of the proteid and so give tlie pro* 
parties of an asU-fvee proteid. The presence of salts in different 
quantity had a well-tuoi'ked iniluence iijioii the proteids modified by 
moa. Another possibility was timt the urea foimed unstable com- 
]>ounds with proteids. The formation of what was apparently alkali 
or acid albumin, according to the alkaline or acid reaction of the 
solntion, and the f^t that in the presence of urea up to saturation 
no iieutiulization precipitates were obtainable in solutions of alkali or 
acid lilbiunin were in favour of suck a view. • 

After reinoual of the uiea by diHlysis auch solutions gave typical 
neuti^alisation precipitates. Thme vurioiis possibilities were heing 
further investigated. The above experiments bail ^en made in eutii's 
ignoivinoe of Spiro’s more limited nliservations, to which his attention 
had recently been called.— £rU. Jaum > September 13, 1902. 

D 
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CLINICAL RECORD. 

Foreiffn. 

A CASE OF EXOPHTHALMIC GOITRE. 

By Willis B. Gifford, Attica, N. Y. 

In October, 1900,1 was called to Buffalo to aae Mrs. E., a reaitlent 
ftf Cattaraugus county. * Slie had eoiuo to Buffalo to consult one of 
the leading allopathic phyaiciana, and lia<l been liere some six weeks. 
Growing worse, upon the advice of three different allopaths 

she was removed to a lios]>ital and a snrgeon called, who gave an 
unfavorable prognosis and advised an o|HH*Htion as the only thing 
which offered the slightest hope. This l>oing declined, the husband 
eoncluded to try homeopathy as a last resort I found her in a very 
unpromising condition; pulse 160 and invgnlar, large arteries at 
the root of tlie neck throbbing fordbly, visible pnlsation of periphe¬ 
ral arteries, sounds of the heart very intense, eyeballs protruding, 
enlargement of tbyi'oid, the neck measuring 20 inches, and tlie whole 
gland pulsating (anasam), tlie <edema extending from toes to knees ; 
urine scanty and slightly albniniiioua She complained of forcible 
throbbing of the arteries, acconipHnied by unpleasant flushes of heat 
and perspiration, and a severe pruritus involving the whole body. 
She was much emaciated, very nervous and restless, and greatly 
prostrated. She suffered from extreme tliirst, calling for water 
frequently, but drinking little at a time. 

Realizing that immediate relief wsis demanded, I proscribed aneni- 
cum, 6th decimal, this prescription lieing bused u{>oii the general 
irritability, extrenio weakness, emaciation, ti'emblings, restlessness, 
frequent jerking during sleep, and the character of thirst and cold 
sweat on face. The following duy 1 found her less restless, and, upon 
the whole, in a slightly better condition. I continued the arsenicum 
for several days, aud hei* gen««ml conclition seoiued much improved. 
Upon closer inquiry I found she had been heroically dosed with 
every and all remedies ever prescribed by the old or ‘^scientifle'* 
school; digitalis to control the heart's action, strophanthus for the 
same purpose stryclmia to arouse and sustain the vital ]K)wers, 
morphine and bromide of potash to depress them, compound cathartic 
pills to move the bowels, bismuth, chalk and pariigoric to restrain 
them*, iodide of ])otash and ergot to squeeze the blood cut of the 
thyroid and absorb it, and,pepsin, bismuth and sfllol to control 
vomiting caused by this heroic dosing. 1 tlnnk that there were 
several other remedies given, but the list U too long for my memory 
—yes, I omitted to mention sulfonal and hyoscyamus to produce 
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sleep. . A)1 of these remedies were given at one time by these ^'scien- 
tific'’ physicians. 

I made a very close study of all the symptoms in this case, and 
detes'mined to forget the name of the disease^ its etiology and patho* 
l^jgy—in other words, to find the similar remedy, if posaiUe, and to 
prescribe, for the patient. Here are the e^ptoms upon which la 
based my prescription: Emaciation; weakness after the slightest 
effort; worse at 4 p.m. ; anxiety with depressed mood /ftsily startled } 
more or lees loss of compreliension and memory ; difiiculty in lying 
down on account of throbbing in brain ; roaring in the ears ; over* 
sensitiveness to noise; no ap|>eiite; distention of the stomach after 
eating even a small quantity ; heartburn ; frequent desire to urinate, 
with burning; red, sandy sediment in urine; menses too frequent 
and longdasting; cough, with gray, salty ox]>ectomtion; more or 
lees Jyspnesa ; nights I'estless, with anxious dreams; fever and sweat 
every afternoon, with thirst. Yes, yon will say ^^ycopodium," and 
lycopodium she receivtKi, with the i^eeult that* sho was removed to 
her home in two weeks, very much imiu'oved. Tliis remedy was 
continued for a period of six weeks. 1 roceivrd daily roiwrta by 
telephone. At this time the husband thought I bad better make her 
a visit, which 1 did, and wju» astonished U> be met at the door by hen 
The enlargement of the thyroid had nearly disap{>eHred ; her pulse 
JB 78, the eyes are very much improved, the bulging being scorcely 
noticeable; in fact there has been a gradual disappearance of all the 
symptoms above eaumerated. Last summer she visited the Pan- 
American frequently, and her hiisl valid said slie could tire him out. 
TTp to the present time her general health reiuaius good. —//oAnc* 
Tnannum ifonthly, August, 1902. 


CASKS WITH NOTES. 

By LawRENce M. Stanton, M.D., New York City. 

I. There is a cough of well-marked character, which 1 COTie acroRS 
not infrequently, and a remedy tliat so exactly covers it tliat I am 
surprised to find so Htde men^on of it in onr Uterattu*e, or that it is 
80 little emphasized in the Materia Medica and has not found its 
proper place in the Repertory. 

A dry) teasing, worrying cough* from tickling in some portion of 
the trachea, tef be more or less suppijpssed if the patient does not 
talk, but on attempting speech the cough interrupts every word so 
that the patient scarcely makee himself understooS. 

The remedy is Caladinm, and in one case 1 have in miud the cere 
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with it in the 80th jKjiency was a retj hftppy one. I had atgnally 
failed with remedies, liaving a cough somewhat Bimiiar» woch aa Am* 
SI., Brom., Act. r., Cup., Merc., aisl both mj patient and I were 
becoming discouraged. 

From my experience with Caladiom I am incHned to think that 
it has an aggrayation in its cough after 5 p.h. and during the eroB' 
iug, and a marked amelioration during the night—perhaps on account 
of no talking.^* 

In Kent's Bepertory, Celad, is given under ^^Cough; Talking 
a^./* but not ander ^Inability to apeak with the cough/' where it 
likewiee and preeminently belongs. 

II. The patient with whitlow is very grateful, and the doctor 

himself is gratified if the intense suflering can be relieved and the 
disease aborted with a few doses of the homceopathic remedy, and 
without the use of tbe knifa . 

Remedies to be thought of in withlow and felcm having ameliora' 
tiouB from hot applications are Arsen, (probably Anthradnum), 
Hep., Lacli., Kuxv., Sil. 

Remedies having amclioratioD from cold aj^Iications, Fluor, 
ac., Led., Pula. 

A case in point was one where the patient was prom})tly relieved 
and cared with Fluor, ac. 10m. There was relief from cold Hpjdioa' 
tions, and the pou>tiDg was on the dorwum of a finger of the lejt hand. 
This location helped to distinguish Fluor, acid from other remedies 
having ameli<»'ation from cold applications. 

III. A case of ^philis, with the usual array of secondary symp^ 
toms, but with nothing so far to chaiacteriso it. How provoking 
such cases are 1 Ferliaps the very profuseness of usual symptoms 
masks, in some cases, the finer on^ and the constitutional character¬ 
istics. I^reated this case of syi^ilis for some time with indifferent 
success, when the patient developed several ulcers on the mucous 
surface of both upper and lower Up. These ulcers wore irregular in 
ontUne, shallow, serpiginous 
increased by hot fiuid coming in contact with them but relieved by 
anything cold. Fluor, acid lOio. was given. There was yery soon 
improvement in the ulcen and in tbe patiecit's general condition with, 
now, steady progress towaids recovery. 

Another symptoni this patient bad in a very marked degree, one 
which was covered by and cured by the remedy, was numbness. 


; they were painful, the pain much 
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Nam bum, particnlarly in the bones of the forearms, the fiogeie, the 
lower legft and in the heels. He ootild hardly hold or use a pen, and 
bis heels were without aensatioo when putting bis weight upon them. 
Thereis a great deal of numbuees ninniag through Fluoric acid ; it 
10^ be almost anywhere; liumbness in forriiead, in occiput, in bones 
of near right ear, in up)>eT and lower extremities. 

A word in regard to the amelioraticn from cold of Fluoric acid 
before going on to the next case. In nearly all complaints of Fluoric 
acid there is aggraTstion from heat and amelioration from cold, but 
it has, exceptionally, a corysa produced by oold water, a toothache 
made worse by cold drinks, and the sensation as of oold wind under 
eyelids, even in a warm room ; must tie them up and keep them 
warm.” 

IV. Another case of syphilis which came to me for treatment 
during the secondary manifestation. The chancre had been a very 
bad one, accoi*diug to the patient’s account^ anddndeed was far from 
having healed when I tiistsaw it There was a profuse, yellow, reiy 
offensive discharge, and great itching had been marked from the 
beginning, aniioyiug tlio patient exceedingly. 

Easy bleeding when dressing the ulcer likewise characterised it 
Patient tall, stooping figure. Some of the symptoms of the sec* 
ondary stage wei^e: 

Mind: Very dull, almost to the point of utter inability to think 
and work connectedly, with much sleepinesL 

* Sensorium; Froriuently has spells of feeling very faint, so that 
objects turn black before his eyea, or, more correctly, indistinct, and 
he mtifit brace bioisclf to keep from actually fainting. 

Head: Aching in forehead aggravated by motion, light, noise, 
work ; a burning sensation over right eye as if something hot were 
held at a little distance in front of the head and radiated heat to this 
spot j much dandruff through the hair, only rince syphilis was con* 
tracted. 

£^ea: Marked photophobia to arrificial light in particular. 

Pharynx: Sensation of conatrictiem. 

Thirst: For large quantities of water in the evening, most matked 
between six and seven p.k. 

• ▼ w 

Sleep: Dreams and nightmares ; eruisrions. 

Skin: Koseolec well out 

General: Much prostratioo, feeling worse duringiforenoon. 

This case pumled me not a little at first, and only after some hours 
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ofcai'efii] Htndy did tlie remedy etand ovt at all clearly. And bow 
often it happens that when, at laat, joa see the remedy yoti see it 
where and in erei'y symptoin, and wonder why you have been 
i?o ^.mg blind. 

• IB scarcely short of incredible what Snlphar did for this patient; 
; jnrlOjn. • 

Mriant of the burning cliarActei'of the Bulpht r puui, oxompli- 
.Mi. .hifl 19 intei‘«Nting and worth KpMrW a 

. :<onaathjii over the right eye mk li soinothing hot wero held at 
a little distance in front of Uie bead and radiated beat to this spot. 
This was a genuine aenaation—not a figure or an exaggeration of 
epeeoh. 

Hering givee under neuralgia of right iiifra-orbital region, under 
Snlpbur, a symptom akin to this, namely, feels as if the air just in 
frost of her were hot; cann<»t get a full, easy and satisfactory iireath, 
and F. H. Lutae in his excellent monograph on Facial and Scietio 
Neuralgia puts this ^ eecretion, as if the air just iii front of her were 
hot,'* in heavy print. 1 may add tlmt the symptoms sjwodily dis¬ 
appeared under the remedy. 

A bad case of gonorrboia, with the itching pains through the 
glass penis, at the fona navictilaria, was most deci<ledly benefited by 
Caulophyllum 2c; other remedies were rec^nired to complete the cure. 
^JouTTuU of OoirueopaAietf May, 1902. 
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(SUasiuQii from (S^ump«r»rif ^itmturr. 

TOTAL EXTIRPATION OF THE PROSTATE. 

D\acu 80 lon at the 70th Annual Meeting of the British Medical 

AesociaUon, Section Surgery. 

^r. B. J. Freyer {Lon<l(m)» in opening a diacuBsion on the above 
subject, said: One year ago he had published four cases of total ex* 
tirpatioa of the prostate with its capsule by a new suprapvbic method. 
A farther series of 10 cases, making 14 in all, hul been published 
only the week before. The whole of the oases had been absolutely 
satisfactory, save one in which death Lad occurred on the twenty*^ 
fourth day from acute mania. He had now seven more cases to 
report, with a death in one on the ninth day from sudden syncope 
after having progressed (>erfectly favourably up to that date. He 
referred in detail to each of the coses, and the parts removed from the 
whole series of 21 cases were presented to the section. For purposes 
of desciiption he divided the speciiueos of excised enlai'ged prostate 
into three classes : (1) those in which the lateral lobes had separated 
along the superior commissure only, the prostate cooiiog away entire 
and leaving the urethra, and probably in most cases the ejaoulatory 
ducts, intact; (2) those in which the lateiul lobes had separated along 
both their superior and infeiior commissures and bad been removed 
separately, leaving the urethra and the ejaculatory ducts uninjured; 
and (3) those in which the lobes had not separated along either corn- 
itiissuve, tlie prostate being removed as a whole after the urethra and 
the ejaculatory ducts had been torn acix^ss, and in some instances 
(he prostatic urethra within either partially or entirely removed. It 
would be found in most cases of this ty(« that the prostate was en'* 
circled by a thin giidle of fibrous and muscular tissue, part of the 
prostatic sheath, so that in these not only bad the piostate in its 
capsule been ramoved but in addition an actual l^er of the sheath 
had come away. 

Fi'ofessor S. Aleiauiler (New York) wished to draw attention to 
three points. Fint, as to what was the true capsule of the prostate ; 
seoonilly, as to what parts of the prostate caused obstruction ; and 
thirdly, as to the important and marked distinction there was betweeu 
the lateral lobes of the piostate and diat (lart which whs to be foynd 
below and l>elund tlie seminal ducts. The true capsule of the prostate 
was that which embraced the wliole of (he prosUtic tissue and was 
derived from the fibrous pelvic fascia. By a serie?^ of beautiful pho- 
tographs of trauBvem and sngitttd sections of the enlarged prostate 
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he dem^strated Tery clearly the extent of ite sheath» showing that 
it was wanting on the bladder side. Within this true capsule could 
be seen the lateral lobes, aurrounded by a special envelope of their 
own. As to what parts of the prostate caused obstruction it was 
essential to recognise that the enlargement was entirely in that part 
above the urethra, an(l never in the portion in front of the seniinal 
ducts. The urethra was thus always depressed and the larger the 
prostate the^ greater the depression. Tbe anatomical distinctioo of 

^behind the 

■eminsl ducts from that lying above the urethra was important, for 
this former part never caused obstruction, the so-called middle lobe 
being in reality always an outgrowth of a lateral lobe, but it was 
that part of the prostate liable to carcinoma. He was a strong advo¬ 
cate of the perineal route for removal of the prostate. 

Professor Parker Syius (New York) said that be had in his earlier 
operations approached the prostate by the suprapubic route, but he 
had come to the oondtiHion from anatouiicid consideiutions that tlie 
prostate was rather a perineal organ than one connected with the 
urinaiy bladder and that the only proper loute by which to reach it 
was through the perineum. This was Uie direct, rational, and ana^ 
tomical course and left the bladder entirely uninjured. He was sure 
that the surgeon should be guided by clinical aspects rather than by 
mere rectal examination. Kesidual urine and cystitis were certain 
to place the patient in jeopardy. Whatever might be the amount 
and form of the enlargement of the prostate, he believed that erery 
enlarged prostate could l>e removed through the |>eriiieam. Ke de¬ 
monstrated a special instniment which he liad devised to render easy 
traction n[)on the prostate during its rentoval. It consisted of a 
rubber tube to the further end of which whs attached a collapsible 
rubber bulb, rather of an umbrella sha^ie. The apparatus was intro¬ 
duced into the bladder through the urethra and the terminal bulb 
was then inflated, thus producing a soft but very efficient i*etraotor. 
It further tended to arrest haemorrhage during the progress of the 
enucleation. He had operated on 21 cases. All the patients except 
one had cystitis pievionsly to o]>6rHtion, two had calculi, and in one 
case theie weie 64 ounces of residual urine and the jmtieut was deli- 
riotis with a temperature of 104« F. He had lost no pati^ent and all 
were completely relieved with no permanent Incoutiaence of urine. 

Mr. Reginald Harrison (London) baaed his remarks on sovea 
specimens of enla.'ged prostate which had been removed by the supra¬ 
pubic route. In five the results were entirely satisfactory, the patients 


tiiat portion of the enlarged prostate lying below and 
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i&jstABoee tbe results were not eo good. Id odo e cdcDtriADl con- 
trecUoD oocurred in the neigh boarhood of the deep urethra and in the 
other^caroinoina of the prostate supetwened. He had been much 
struck jears ago by the amount of relief that many persons who were 
cut for stone obtained by the so-called accident^ removal of portions 
of an enlarged prostate. 

Sir William Hacewen (Glasgow) stated that after he^sd seen the 
large portion of the prostate which had been removed and exhibited 
by McGiU of Leeds he had practised the auprapeubio method, but in 
one iturtanoe beoause be had made a perineal incision for d^winage, 
and had also noticed the benefit of the partial removal of the prostate 
in lithotomy, be began to make use of the perineal route. He not 
infrequently first performed i^erineal seotion, dnuning the bladdeti 
and Bubeequently shelled out the lateral lobes by the eauie iDute, 
those not uncommonly shtinkuig after the section and before the 
enucleation. « 

Mr. Jordan Lloyd (Birmingham) thought that the discussion bad 
cleared up several doubtful potuts. Prostates could be removed and 
the series of specimeos shown by Mr. Freyer demonstrated'this abso* 
lately. The aim of the surgeon should be to arrive at an operation 
with the lowest mortality, shortest convalesoenoe, and best after- 
resulta 

Hr. W. K Hadden (Portadown) and Dr. O. B. Fei^uson (Ohelten- 
hua) having made a few remarks, Mr. Freyer replied, oougratulsting 
^the section on the eminently practical tone of the discussion and 
particularly on the excellent discourse of Professor Alexander 
and Professor Syma He would like again to emphasise his belief in 
the existence of two separate capsules to the prostate, so graphically 
described by Sir Henry Thompson many years ago as the result of 70 
dissections. He had no monopoly in prostatectomy^ but he consider' 
ed that partial removal had had its daj and that his method was the 
best of the complete operation, as evidenced by what was removed 
and the entirely satisfactory after>reBulU.—Zoncel, Aug. 16,1902. 
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0BSBRTATT0K8 ON THE YALTJE OF THE MEDICATED 
GALVANIC CtJRRENT ON VARIOUS GROWTHS. 

Br M. 0. Ttm, M.D., Utica, N. Y. 

Brigidier^Gcoerel and £i-8argMa-Gcuml, 8. N. Y. 

Iq tbe July iMue of the Medical Times for 1900, there is an article 
▼hich came from my pen on the resoWing effects of the medicated 
galvanic cun9ht on various growths. The treatment suggested was 
the iwsult of yean of observation! although there was no extensive 
clinical report supporting the article, yet tlie character of the difficnl- 
ties treated was of such importance to the general practitioner, the 
electridaQi as well as the mirgeon, that I have thought it advisable to 
r^mpreea it upon the medical profession by bringing it before you 
in a different way. * 

The growths referred to include enlargements of the cervical 
glands, fibroids, subinvolntion of the uterus and goiter. All of these 
conditions are surgiciQ in the sense that the surgeon is called upon to 
operate for the relief of these morbid processes. The operations in 
some instances are dangerous and in others an unughtly scar remains. 

A trial of electricity, as will be described, involves no danger to 
the patient as the growths are slow in forming. It requires no gtwat 
skill; the method of treatment is simple; the element of patience 
only being neoessaiy. 

Cervical enlargements will disappear more rapidly than the other 
iconditiona In the case reported where there were 28 cervical 
enlargements only three remained after three months' treatment. A 
goitrous oondition disappears more slowly, it taking from six months 
to two years to bring about the desired result This is sisu true in 
regard to fibroids and subinvolution of the uterns. 

Much has been written of late in respect to prostatie hypertrophy 
and quite radical methods have been instituted for the relief of the 
same. There can be no reason why the galvanic treatment in such 
eases would not meet with the same satisfaction as in tht others 
mentioned. 

As to the method of application it will depend upon the growth to 
be treated. The electrodes are medicated in every instance by the 
usa^f chloride of ammonia and iodine. No particular attention is 
given as to the quantity of these remedies, bntu drachm of the 
former with 10 to IS drops of the Utter is sufficiently definite. The 
strength of the ea?reQt nay be from SO to 1,000 milliamperes. The 
^tieut is usua lly able to state the strength of current agieeable. It 
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can be. increased or diminUbed during »treatment^ wbicB may be* 
given for 16 to 20 zuioutec. 

Id tzeating eulaigemeota of tbe neck tbe positive pole U placed 
posterior to tbe same with the negative upon tbe afiected parts. The 
l^atient can frequeutly taste tbe iodine as tbe current passes. 

tbe treatment of fibroids of the uterus, where there is a marked 
bemorthagio tendency, the negaAive pole is placed upon the s^ne or 
abdomen; generally tlie latter. The jiositiv^ pole k applied by tunny 
a uterine electrode into the uterus, tbe part passing through tbo 
vagina being isolated by slipping over the electrode a piece of mbber 
tubing. Should bemorrhagee be severe on beginning the treatment 
it may be given for two or three days in snoceuion ; every five 
to seven daya 

It baa been before mentioned ihni a fibreid of nine inches has been 
reduced to four and one of nix to three within a few months, and 
wUhin tbe past five months a case bns been treated by me where 
the hemorrhages had been persistent for wedks. They have long 
ceased and the uterus which was six Inches in length, reach* 
ing up to the umbi liens, is scai’cely above its normal pomtion now. 
The patient who was an invalid, unable to work, expresses herself 
as feeling better than she Las for mooilis, and is able to reeame her 
noma si occupation. 

It will be noted that tbe positive polo is used when hemonbaget 
are present, but in case of subinvolution the reverse is the proper 
treatment, namely tbe n^ative to be plaeed in the uterua Later 
on in the treatment continued reeolution wiil be induced by using 
both poles upon tbe abdomen, preseed on either aide of the tumor* 

If prostatic difficulties were to be treated the positive* pob should 
be placed upon the spine, tbe negative upon the pefineum. I shall 
certainly ti*y this treatment at an early period in case I should fail 
in the use of ohl<Hide of ammonium, which I bav^ used tot years with 
marked success in such difficulties, a rep^wt which will be found 
in the transactions of the State Society. The .^loees given in such 
cases are from eight to ten grains three times a 8ay. 

In oondusiou I am quite sere that the praetitionere, surgeons or 
electricians who will undertake tbk method of treatment with per* 
severance jrill be as highly gratified«with the reeuJts which Allow as 

have attended my obeervations for tlie last 16 years or more._ Norii 

American Journal of UonhoojxUhtfy July, 1902. 
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8I0N8 OF THE TI&TIS. 

Bj C Kvox SaxW| il,KCS,, 

Btfon procanding to the ordintf 7 bneiDeM of Ute dej, I cmTO jonr kind 
indulgence whilst I refer, briefljni^ most itudequetely, to the irrepteble 
Iocs British Homceopeiby, end 1 mnj rightly add world-vide Homcsopaihyi 
have mstaioed in the dekth of one of the Memben of onr Conned, Bt. 
Kehard Haghes. His kindly face, genial manner, and eamest words will 
he ndly missed^to-day : and this Congress, and many to come, will nseer 
he qnite the same to those who knew Hughes veil. He was (me of cur 
mo^ regular attendants, his eiperienoe was of immense eerricetothe 
* meetiugs, and his cootiibutione to the diseusaioas were dtstiuguished bj 
their learning, and the corteoos and agreeable manner of their delirery* 
His earnestuess of pur{>ose and his indefatigable industry in his efforts to 
present to the profeseinu an accurate knowledge of the patbogeoetie aetiou 
of drugs, have placed him rightly amonget the masters of homceopatby ; 
and for alt time the name of Hughes will be honorably associated with a 
pure klateria Medica. Twenty-ooe years ago be occupied thisefaair^in 
this city ; and tiad not fhe band of destiny cut his thread of life we should 
have had the pririlege of bearing iht first paper of the <iay irom his lips* 
We may speak of him in the words of Pope, ^ Unblamed through life, 
lameuted in thy end.'* 

Now let me heartily welcome you all to the Cougress of 1902: and 
although we might almost be considered middle-aged, this being the fifty* 
second year of our existence, I confidently anticipate those man if estaCioua 
Of strenuous vitality which eeem perennially assoeiated with these 
gatherings. 

The honour which was conferred upon me last year at Liverpool, by 
electing me President of this Congress, has gireo me food lor refection. 
Such an honour occurs but once in a life-time and a responsibility is there¬ 
by attached to the trust, which makes the recipient fearful lest he shonld 
be unalds to discharge his duties in a fitting manner. Here we are meeU 
ing in support of, and to advance a principle in therapeutics admitted and 
practised by many hundreds of medical men throughout the world, but 
which, alas ! is still uoi geomlly recognised by the bulk of the medicid 
profeMbion as a valuable aid in the selection of the remedy and as a mode 
of cure : a principle needing for its perfect ptwetiee years of patient and 
{ndustriuas study. Yet with the foil knowledge of all this, remembering 
eba distinguished tiierapeutists and phyaicians who have previously oecu- 
pied this chair, you, the memben of the Homasopathic Congress, have 
delijMnitely chosen me, a eraftscofn of the surgical art, to succeed men 
who were and many happily still are among the most ^ble exponents of 
ibe edence of homcsopathic therapeutics. To what must I ascribe thia 
distioctioo; why hM this honour been thmst upon me T Is this a sign of 
the times t another sign of the broadening of our policy ; a widening of 
our view of medical piwctics. I trust it is sq ; J take it to be so. My 
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Mrlittt ^mTictioos of the tnith of horasopeibj hA^nj; been eonfinned 
bj experience, I have eince drifted away from tbei'apeutics proper into the 
docDAin of practical enrgery, where the art of prescribing beeomee le»» and 
leu neceeeaty, and the faecinatioue of the anbject ao enthralling and 
abeortnng that there ie hut little time left for the study of oar special 
bfapeh of therapeatics in a way to enable me to present to yon in any 
adeqaate manner an addreee from the purely thbrupeutk etandpoiut I 
am quite unable to emulate the masterly addressee you bare listened to is 
remt years, or to disease the relation of modem investigatfone in physici 
or bacteriology to the law of siniilara. There is a wild field for observe* 
tion here, and T trust and believe that the newly Unnehed scheme for a 
teaching and research school will aid enquirers in this direction. Uy in* 
vesHgetions for many years past have been, not into the action of drugs 
and the pathology of drug diseases, but into the methods and techuiqne of 
the art of surgery and ophthalmology. And at this moment it is the relv 
tioo of surgery to the practice of the hommopsthy of to^ay that coneemi 
me most The opitiion is sometimit still espressed, that bomteopathy aud 
surgery have no relationship, and that a patient cousultiug a homreopatbk 
physician, or presenling himself for treatment at if horn crops thic hospital 
wiU avoid the necessity of an ojieratiou. I should not be iu tlte position 
I am to-day if I did uot believe that tu the majority of esses a well consH 
dered boinaopathic prescription will do more for the patient than a remedy 
given on any other lines. But I feel at the eame time that we must not 
have too blind a faith in the all powerful curative effects of diugs. Tliere 
are admittedly liuiitatious to the curative actions of drugs, and we must be 
ready to recognise them and be prepared to tnm to other agencies when 
we have realised that we have to deal with a condition beyond the reach 
of drug action. This position has been forced upon us by the efflux of time 
'and oar growth of knowledge. The Hahneraannian standpoint has changed 
pari p<mu with the oentury'e advance. It is not only important to us as 
hommopatlie, but to the profession at Urge, that an increasing interest has 
become niaoifest ae to the position of surgery in the medical practice of 
to-day. We are finding oot the ^‘extermd obstacles to cure" spoken of by 
HabnemauD, and perfecting ourselves in tbeir HemovaL * Much of the 
fnocedure of the preseut time might well be classifi^ under the head of 
the removal 0 ! the mechuiical hindrances to cure. Conridar for a moment 
what is being done in the surgery cd the dt<Mnach in cases of eteno^ duo 
to dcatrisatiou from ulcers, or other causes ; and in cases of ehronk gaetri* 
til with dilatation, where delayed contents of the stomach lead to changes 
forming an obstacle to the care. Here a well-timed pyloro-plasty, or 
gaetro-jejQUOStomy, as the condition requires, will do moiw in a few weeks 
to assiei subsequent drug acUon, than mouths of the most patient aud*care- 
ful dieting and prescribing. The same might be asid for some of the opera- 
tione on the biliary tracts, undertaken for either the primary or secondary 
effects ot biliary calculi. Those who have seen a goocf many operatione on 
the appsadlx cvei will realine h^w often the pathological coudiCiou found 
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in a perfect olxttade be tbc cure. One cooM refer nr t7)e aaum oMUiner to 
the deatmetire ebaugee eidted tu a kidney by the preaence of a calcnlui, 
or an abnormal ureter. In fact, there ia bavdly aaj organ of the liuroaa 
body where we do not oecaaionally meet with eonditioae where the phyai* 
ctaa and the aurgeco muat act con juintly, sf tbe beat mtereeta of tbw patient 
are to be oonaidered. Soigery aud tuadione go band in baud uow sn 
eertaiu diaataea of the brain and epinal eord ; in thore of the lunge and 
pleera ; and even in eome eouditioiie of the heaii and pericardium.. 

It ia inportant for a phydeian to recoguiae when drugging abouJd caaae 
and the more mechanical meaua of aurgety be employed. It ia abaelutelj 
impoidbla for na to dnw any compariaou between the relation of medicine 
and eorgery in the daye of Uahuemaan and tbe poaition of the two to-day* 
Then the operative mortality waa ^palling, tbe period of coovaleaceDcer 
if one got eo far aa tbatj exhauatiog and lengthy, and the number of 
diaeaaei auitable for the operative treatment of that period limited. Chlo¬ 
roform, whidi deprives the paUent of aU the immediate horror of an 
operation, wue then unknown, sepeie was rampant, and it ia not to ha 
wondered at that there wee a natural repugnance to the surgical knife. .So 
advanced a thinker aa Hahnenmnn would have been one of the hret to 
admit the altered condition of affaire, and to reoogniee the present position 
of eurgery in the treatment of many au*called medical diseases. 

I referred a few moments ago to the lessening need for the surgeon to 
preeoribe, bat I ought somewhat to explain that positiou, lest 1 slmuld be 
misunderstood. There are, and always will be, a great number of surgical 
diseases that need just as much care in the eelectioo of the appropriate 
drug M any medical case. Id general practice these cases come under tlm 
daily observation gf tbe pracUtiouer, and are prescribed for as auy other 
illneee; bnt when one develops into a more parety operating practice, tho 
post-opeiwtive treatment of the case is reduced to a miuimam f there is 
nothing in fact to prescribe for iu our surgical wards a complete aseptic 
operation needs oaly one dreseiug, is unatteuded with any iuflamcaatory 
reaeiimi, and after tbe firet twenty-four hours the patient suffers bnt little. 
For the distress of that period, consequent roosUy upon the anwsthetie, 
belladoana is our sheet anchor, aud <mr prescripti<» frequently uever gets 
beyond that remedy. It seems to me bat yesterday (though it is actually 
about sixteen years ago) that I was eeriously told that surgery was not 
uoeded at the London Homeopathic Hospital, and it is not so very many 
years ago that there was no surgeon on the staff of that hospitaL This 
crippled the devdopment of homesopathy, our means of cure were narrow- 
ed| and we were oeglectiog methods absolutely essential for the cure of 
some forms of disease. Aa soou as eurgery was admitted aa a copartner 
in tile work of the hospital, progress waa marked and eucoeaa achieved. 
Whether it was posf itoe or proffer hoc, the revival which has brought us 
to oar present enviable position to-day, data* from the development of 
surgety in the hoepilal, and its offlcLJ recognition in the homeopathic 
■dmL I look upon this ae a significant eigu of the times, not iu Uie least 
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iMeeming cor ftuth in the priodplee to which we adhere, bat ee Bhowtng 
that whilst holding feat to that which is good of our own, we can accept 
and aasimilate the good we eau team from others Naturally I am proud 
of the progress surgery has made in the medical world, and in our own 
•ehoof; stiU I am quite willing to admit and even to eraphaaiM that 
caution is necessary. There is another side to this question, one we dioald 
do well to recognise and consider for a moment. * liodem methods have 
robbed operations ci nearly all their terron and distress; we can almost 
veutnre to guarantee a result. There are few things that cimnot be nnder* 
taken now-a-days, and undertaken with a fair prospect of immediate 
sncceas. But is the patient always the better for the operation t though 
life is spared, is the position of the patient any more satisfactory 1 I some* 
times wonder whether this is so, when one reads aocoants of some of the 
operations undertaken, especially on the continent. It it, 1 fear, only too 
true that there are fashions in operations as in drugs and drinks, and 
many are apt to run to excess in this as in other different, but lees far- 
reaching directions As a body of convinced therapeutists, it is not neces¬ 
sary that we should follow like a flock of sheep every newly-exploited ouro 
either by operation or dmg. We can afford to hold to and abide by what 
we have, and are not corapellsil by the noeatiefying nature of our thera¬ 
peutic resources to be always searching for the philoeopber’s stone. In the 
desire to be thought original, and to be the first in the field, many an 
operation is advocated, or drug extolled, which a little longer experience 
would relegate to the limbo of the on proved and ill-digested opinions. 
Temperameut largely controls the actione of our daily life, and I am oertain 
it direete, unwittingly perhaps, the judgment of the surgeon. Possibly I 
pOBsesB a dispoeitiou of excessive caution ; I know I have a keen desire to 
examine atteutively tlie probable effects and coueequeuces of operations 
*^itb a view to the avoidance of unnecessary dangers. This temperament 
perhaps, leads me to fear lest our succeas should make ue prone to rely too 
much upon an operation as a method of cure, or as a means of diagnoda. 
There is always a certaiu risk attending every operation, and an untoward 
result may follow, when least expected, iu any one of these expioraUny 
procedures. It must be so when we have so many varying human condi¬ 
tions to deal with. Operations are never to be lightly entered upon. The 
physician, learning their compemtive freedom from danger, sometimes, I 
fear, enggest^ one withont appreciating that there is a certain danger, or 
without realizing the conditions essential for a successful issue, or the care 
needed in the preparation of the patient and his eurrounding^oonditions 
which are immediately available to the ordinary hospital patient, but which 
preee heavily, financially at least, upon the ordinary roiddle*olasi house¬ 
holder. Bbt this matter only indirefitly aud iucideutally afiecU ifs as 
homoopatbs, though it seems to me worthy pf note owing to the growth of 
iurgieal practice in our hospitals. 

The development of our hoepitals, with tbeir oompleihent of fully equip¬ 
ped special departments, has advanced and strengthened immensely tbe 
position of homoeopathy in this country, and it a most gratifying aigu of 
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lilt luid AOtivitf m oar ocfaooL But a powerfully entreached and fortified 
poeltioUi though velnable w a aewui of reebtmg attuk or iofaiion, oerer 
kede to coaqneet uulesa the beeieged are prepared for a eally. For the 
part tea years, or more, we hare been etrengtheutng oar poeition aod ez* 
tending oar earthworks, but there are eigue that we are &ow ready to take 
the field. Biuce we inet lart year in Liverpool, the British HomcK>pattdo 
AMOciatiou hM been etarted under eery faTOurable autpioee, aodihia 
Coagrees may well wish it encesM and prosperity in its propaganda. la 
thie coantry, with itai very conservative ediioatiMul interests, it is chiinsri- 
esl to hope to estaUish a folly equipped medioal school in our present 
position, but that need in no way prevent us from attempting soch edoca* 
tioiud work as is iudkaced in the prograniDseof the new association. That 
work will, I take it, be oainly of two kinds: first the expounding by 
meant of leotures and Jiteratare ear science of therapeotics ; and secondly 
providing the means lor investigation and research into all matters con* 
eenkiog die development end education of that ecience. We must jts* 
inembtf that ws are the only soltooi that has held an opinion of the scienoe 
of tiierapeutici for a century. We claim that there is a therapeutic soienoe 
and as long as the old school disbelieve in the sdsnoe of therapeutics, so 
longjmust therapeutics be more or less at a standstill; and so long, too^ 
■net there be a vital difference between Che two schools of medkiue. A 
fseicm can scarcely take place whilst the principle of the mode of selection 
Hm remedy, based on the law of siffiiiari, is anaokuowledged and ao- 
taught The two schools have approached one another in many ways, 
and though sows, amongst whom 1 would nnk myself, would gladly weL 
eome a cloeer binding together into the one great brotberbocNl of medicine, 
thece still remaius the need for a separate organisation, a state of things 
rendered imperative owing to the antagouistic and aucomprowisiug atti* 
tude of so many of the old school. By meant of literature and lectures we* 
oau place an u^tu-date exposition of the principles and claims of hom<BO* 
pathy before the medical profesnou, especially before its younger msmbera. 

M among many of these younger men a strong feeling as to the un- 
satiafactory condition of ther^ntic ecience, a eonditioo which hampers 
them considmbiy in tbeir daily practice. This position is openly ac* 
kuowtedgsd by some of the teachers in the medical schoola, but it does not 
preM upon them, ai conaoltauta, in the same manner as it does upon those 
whose practice largely consists in combating the many minor ills flesh is 
heir to. This unrest is one of the signs of the timss. We have sooasthing 
to oSsr, and it will be cue of ths duties of the British Homceopathic Aaa>* 
matioB to proffer with no stiutiiig hand the knowledge we possess, and to 
WMiflt in penetrating the darknev with which ignorance and prejudice 
ths mind, lie more sxperiibeatal evidenoe ws con bring to bear 
opoff thr points at isme bstw^i. ths homfli^>athie aod 'allopathic schools 
She better; tbs more correct and exhaustive tbs recording of the patho¬ 
genetic aetioo of dfogi, the gvealo* their value as remedial agents; new 
dragrrsquire to be proved; old drags re-proved. This ia a class of work 
4 hat cut be most mtisfactorily andertskeo byths aew AmooiatioD. Ws 
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hav« hftd it carried cb for iome time past on iodependaat lioee, but the 
more eiaberate experiiiMBta reqaire properly fitted laboratories for their 
sdeDtifie eJacidataon ; aad it it to be hoped that before very long the Asao- 
dation will have provided the mant of them to be amply fitted aud suit* 
4bly officered. that have been lately read before the Bririah 

l^onaopathic society by Dr. Percy Wilde, our Vlce-Preadent cd to-day, 
and by Dr. HdLachlan, are important eigne of the times. Here we have 
able physicists and chemists proving that Hahnsmann’e much derided 
thcMy of drug dynamiSHtioa gives expression to definite ^physical laws, 
While Bahneoianu claimed that the curative properties of drugs could be 
ancressed by their dilution, the modem physicist demonstrates that the 
chemical activity of matter increases with dilution, and shows such dilution 
is absolutely necessary to set free tbe energy of mo^t elements. Thus 
carbon which is regarded as ntedidnally inert, becomes a very active 
chemical body when its energy is set free by the act of dilution. Id these 
dsye, to deride the homoeopathic practitioner because he uses dilutions tod 
triturations of, so-called, inert substances is to proclaim ignorance of 
modem science. An actual Uborator)* demcnstnition of this fact is a 
matter of serious conoeru to us in strengti^ening the scientific reseooing 
<d the laws of eimilara It gives ecienCifio support to evidence gained from 
clinioal experience. It will be one of the dntiee of the new Association to 
provide means for the proper carryiog on of these experiments, and for 
the pnbliQ demonstcatiou of them when completed. It is well known thet 
tbe itiuerant straw not unfreqaentiy iudicates the direction of the wind ; 
hence I was much interested in the early part of this year to see that at 
one of the medical societies connected with one of the largest of our 
medical aehoola, hooKsopathy had beeu discussed, naturally enough, as a 
medical heresy. The paper, however, discussed homceopsthy in a much 
<^£airer manner than one ia usually accustomed to see in medic^ contro- 
vereies on the subject; and if this in any way represents the views of tbe 
rising generation of medical men, it augura well for a broader and more 
cath^ic spirit in dealing with what the essayist called reasoned syetetns 
of medical theory and practice.'’ It is both curious and sad, and yet 
instructive, to see how the more fantastic and mystic writings of the later 
years of Habnemiuin's life eo often firat excite the Sceptical quality of an 
enquirer into homoeopathy, and by their somewhat extravagant oono^tion 
distract bis attention from the great fundameotai truths expounded during 
hie mature? yeara To the rigid Hahaemannian it may savour of heresy, 
but 2 fully believe that if Bahoemann had ceased writing about 1830, the 
comaeucemeut of bis period of aenility, homceopathy would to-day be more 
generally accepted as a method of cure. Our young critic attacked the 
arrangement of the symptoms in a schema form as an ^indiscriminate 
record” of eymptoms, but be does not see^ to have been aware of the 
CyehjMKUa ^ Dray PaAogttmy^ that moouroent of Hnghm' labour, whinh 
preeeute the lymptonis under the name of tbe individual prover and in the 
order in which they were developed. Our critic also condemned hommo- 

r 
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pAthj b^AUM it hftd DO pathol<« 7 , and that its saecessfiil applicatiou 
dspeodfl upon sjuptoniatology alone. But the objector seems to have 
overlooked the fuel that symptoms are but an outward manifestatioti of 
some uodetlyiDg {^thuiogical condition ; as Ciiffoni Alibntt puts it, **they 
do not occur iu disorderly ju in bleu, but teutl to form groups of certaiQ 
degi'ees of constancy varying with various organ ism aMost of ouv 
provings of drugs wei'e undertakeu long before any correct pathologicftl'in* 
terpretatioD could be pUoed upon their syniptonutUdogical mauifestationa 
He would l>e a^puor diAguoaticiau who based bis diagnosis, either of ins 
disease or of his ditig, upon symptomatology alone, or pathology alone. 
These infinite varieties of ciLUse and effect are interdependent ou one 
another. But this iul cresting phase of the subject, the relationship of 
homoeopathy to pathology, Iim been ably h.nndle«l at previous Congresses, 
by the late Dr. Yeldhatii In iHei\ and by l>r. Gtilley Bhekley in 18P4, and 
incidentally by many otbera. Cnticism 1ms lieen directed in the past by 
Meniljers of the Congress to the fact thnt these Cougressos, instituted for 
the dsveloprueut and disnmaiou of purely Uouioo|>nthic subjects, have 
more often token iuW consideration maitera pertuining to niedicine Hud 
surgery iu geuend, in etehiAiou of luateriaJ connected with our special 
branch of therafamtics. Tina year the C*ouiicil li»s rudeavrmred to provide 
papers of purely honi<aopathlc intereaN, and luts tinulo arrHiigenieuta that 
ample time shall Iw given to each subjeeC. I triiAl that this Congress will 
iu every way be as c<»inplete a success those hold in the post Imve been ; 
and that the excellence of the pa(>ers to come will make up iti some mea¬ 
sure for the poverty of my jwrsonal efforts. When the Congress Secretary 
asked me for the title of thh addi'ese 1 was at ouce placed iu a difficult 
position. Wtis it possible that out of this “ disorderly jumble ” of words 
I could find ** a group of any certain degree of coustiiney ” ? After some 
CODsideratiou it appciired to me tliat certain f^icts which I had observed, 
and the thoughts they excited iu my mind, showed that wifhiii recent 
years considerable changes liad taken pUce iu the hotncropatliic world ; 
that tfiese moveuieuU within our l>ndy were aigns of a re-awoken iug, of 
renewed activity, which, if read .'iright, and accepted, would leave in a 
stronger and better frosilion. 1 asn un ^*^iby], old, bow-bent with crooked 
age, that far events full wisely Cf>Qld prcaage,^ nor Imve I ventured to 
consult the Delphic oi*hcle, but if 1 resid the signs of the times ariglit, we 
may go forward iu onr work of ad%'anciiig thernpeutic knowledge with 
hope and ooufideuce, feeling sure iltat caedem thought and iuvestigatioa 
are all tending to prove the truth of the principle for wli^ch we have beeu 
fighting so long. But it m no time for rest and leisure \ there is work, 
and real hard work to be done. To those I see hefoi^e me, and to others 
. of <Mr o^workers whom my voice doee not reach to-day, 1 wCuld like to 
give this message. ‘^Look no attd not down ; look forward and not back; 
loc^ out and not in ; and leuJ a haud*”^ifpn<Uy /lowvopcUktc Review, 
August If 190S. «. 
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SELDEN HAINES TALCOTT. 

It id ^dom thut tlie Hoiu<pop&thic prof^ftaiou baa to tuODin the loaa of 
so nuiu^ of ita dietiu^uisbed luentbere as during tife paat six weeks. First 
Huglies, theu Uelinuth aud now Talcott Ur. Taluott was a big man— 
big bodied, big hearted and big braiued. His splendid phvsique enabled 
him tb perfonT) most arduous Hud cnntiuucd labor ; his eordialitj wen for 
him hosts of friends, and his eiuiueut ability made him one of the foremost 
men of the day. Fmiu the time of the commeiioenjent of his^rvioes at 
Mi<ldletowu, a quarter of a century ago, he dedicated bis entire powers to 
the work before him. He labored for the uufortuimteH committed to hit 
care ; for the upbuilding i>f the iustituiiou of which lie was superintendent; 
and for the advancement of HuiijCM>|iathic thera|>cntics. In and for all 
these things ho was zealous, untiring and aigacioua From bumble begin¬ 
ning in 1877 the asylum over which be was udled to preside bus gi'owu to 
\>e the great MiddlcUiwu State Hoino:u|»utbic Hospital with its 1,500 
patienta, and a reputation that extends over the civilized world. The 
methods of treatment for mental iliscascs instituted by Dr. Tulcott unset 
old theories uuil revoJutioiiiz<'d Hystems. The results that be attained by 
bis new iiud advanced methods in snnibition environ men I, physical treat¬ 
ment, diet, and the strict upplicntiou of the law of similRi's were startling. 
They made Talcott an<l Middletown fainouM and the commanding poititiou 
then gained he never Icmu It is a source of grout grHtiliuUion to his friends 
timthc WAS enabled to lie prenont at the dinner gis'en in his honor at the 
Waldorf-AstoiiH on May 14, l!n»i. He deeply appitjcfated the thhiite of 
hisfrieiidd and often rvfetTHl to it during hix Uxt illness. Dr. Talcott was 
A great superintend cl it. His service's to Jioma’opAthy cunuot be ovci^ 
estiniatal and his death la a eevci'e loss. 

lir. Tnicott was H sou of the lute Jouuthaii Talcott, of Dome, asd was 
bovu on the Talcott luunesU^ul theiv duly 7, He w*as graduated 

from the old Home Aciuleniy and iu*lM4 enlisted in(Nuupnny Fifteenth 
New York Volunteers, and sei'ved till (he chrse of tlie war. Tie then 
returned to I{anillt>»n (*ollegc, which he had entered just before his enlist¬ 
ment, and was gnuJmited bom there in IMtO. In 1872 he was gmduuted 
from the New Vork floiu(eo|Xithic Medical College. The ssmie year he 
Jiegan prautke iu ^Va(c^v^llc. In 1875 he w as apjiointed chief of staff of 
tlie ilonuwiivithic Charity Hos|nta] on Wanl’a Island, New Vork. 

In 1877 Dr. Talcott received the apiKfintineut f 1*010 the Hcsird of Tinstees 
as Buperintendeut of the Middletown Hlate IXomoeopHthic Hospital. 

Few physicians in the eutire country had a larger practice or were more 
frei^aently called into oonsQlt.Htioii than Dr. Talcott. 

He was Professor of Nervous and Menhd Diseases of (he New York 
Honi<»>piithic Oollege, and for four years he lectured on mennd and uervous 
diseases at the Hahnemann Medical IVUege at PhiladelphiH. Among the 
medical Bocieties with which he was connected nr had been coimected may 
be mentioned the Orange County Hi>nia*opathic Me<Ucal Society, of wlncct 
he was president iu 1875 ; the New York County Honiceo)»Ht£ic Medical 
Society, the New York State Hom<iK>|>aUiic Medical Societ), of which he 
had b^D preeident ; the An»cri«iu fusstiiwte of H<mui'oj»athy, of which he 
had been president; the Northern HomocopAthk Medical Society of New 
York and PenuBylvAuia, aud he was an honorary member of tiie Massa- 
chusettB Houxeopithic Medical Sodety.. He was also an awociate meo^er 
of the lioyal Society of Medicior in To the Intexuatioual PetiAl 

Ajiociatioii held af Ciiriiuiana, Norway, in 1^1} he was sent as a delegAte 
by tlie New York Meilical Legal Society of New York city, of which ho 
was a member. In 1879 he was appointed a member gf the State Board 
of Medical Ezaniiners by the RegeuUof the TTinverRity of New York. 

Dr. Talcott had sjieut much time in travel iu the in tercet of Ids profea- 
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aoQ. Id 1883^ 1888 and 1881 be traTelled thnmgfa ihe Britieb Iriee, France^ 
SwitEerUod} Italy, Holland, Balgiam, Pnutta, Auatria, Dwnark, Swedaii 
aad Norway. each viait he made a etody of the asylum mana^menh 
in Scandinavia, Great Britain and the GermaD etatea. Ha vieitM from 
forty to fifty affplums and in 1891 made a report giving the teaulta of 
kDOwledge acauired. 

Dr. Tucott nad written much on medical aabjeeta which waa pubHehad 
in Mm^Uat form and in medical jouroaia. 

Hit iaat book waa entitled '^Medical Diseaaee and Their Modem Treat* 
SDa&t»’'-**JVdrM Amarwoa •/barxof ^ BonmvpeUhy, July, 1908. 


;3lcktiotuleb0ment£, 

FAa JfonfVy flomteopatkic Aaineie, Sep. 190S. Ijondou* 

2*Aa HomaopatMe WcrM, Sep. idOil London. 

L^Afi JfeAcof, Sept 190^ I^ria • 

Attgmitine HontifipaMicheZeitungfAxig. 14, 28, Sep. 11,1909. Leipaig^ 

TipooSo^ (*Iatrii4 Prdodot.), Aug. 1908. Syva (Greece). 

Za Grka M^dioaU. Aug. 1902. Syra (Greece). 

ATorA AtMrican Journal of Homaopatky, Aug. 1908. New York* 

Tko Now England Modieol Oaodto, Aug. 1908. Boaton. 

Tki ClinigtWf Aug. 1908. Chicago. 

Tho ffomoeopatkio Recordor, Aug. 1908. lAueaeter, Pa 
Tho ffahnemannian Afonthlg^ Aug. Sept 1908. Philadelphia. 

MamcBopathic Envoy, Aog. 19^ 

ifina«^{w HoituNifHUhu ifc^oaiar, July, Au^. 1908. 

Tko Hahnemanntan Advocate, Aug. 1908. Chicago* 

The American Medical Monthly, Atig. not come. 

Medical Adaoacs, Aug. 1908. Chicagck 
Medical Tmev, Aug., Sept 1908. New York. 

Brootiyn Medical Jcuniaf, Aug. not eome. 

Journal ^ the Britieh Homaopathic Society, July 1908. London. ^ 

Revieta Omiopatica, July, Aug. 1908. Borne. 

BeviUa de Medidna T vin^ia, July 86, Aug. IC^ 1901. Habana, Cuba* 

The Honwopaihic Journal of Pediatrice, Aug. 1908. Buffalo, N. Y. 
jSaaw^ Homeopdtica Catalanoy Sep. 1908, Barcelona, 

La RMUection Du Jc%mal Wieotink Hommopatiechetkoy Mcdiciny, JwaOL 
July Aug. 1908. Sharks, Bosaia. 

JownuU of Bomoeopathice, dune 1908. Philadelphia, Fa. 

Anuale de Medidna BomcBopathica, June, 1908. de Janeiro. 

Indian Medical Record, Sept 3, iO, 17, ^ 1908. Calcutta. 

The Indian Lancet, Sep. I, 8,15, t2, 29,1902. Calcutta. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 

A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL 
MATERIA MEDIC A. 

BY 

John Henry Clarke, M.D. 

Thi ii £3 Si- Od- * 1 ^ cUxM, £3 iSl- 6d. ha(/-ner9dco. 

jTB" Complete in Two Volumes. 

VOLUME I,, A to H; VOLUMEII. Pt. l.Itop. Pt.2.P.toZ. 

OPINIONS ON THE WORE. 

Dr. PftoCTM, Birkenhesil, in HoiMvpatkte Worldi "^llowm to coni^ratuIaU 
Tou on torniof^ out u work tlwt is more, Ifkf^ly to be oieful than I niiticipated. 

* Dr. M. PiCAan, of Nanteft, Vranc4% to Ibo author : ** 1 haFO first to thank 
vou for the (^reat pleasure and oho the profit which I derive every day 

from the roadini; of your Dicti^nory 0 / Mater^ Medie'f. I find there, letter 
than Anywhere else, brought together and condensed, tho pfBCtical indications 
scattered in Allen, Hering, Farrington, 

Dr. Poll A K, London : "Hearty congratnlationi on the appearance of the 
DtcthMr9, whii h will be an enduring monument of your industry and thorough 
mastery of the ccKuplez requircnenta ttf such work. It In a fine fliiag to have 
dime, anil every one who uses the book ai thank yoa, for it is a mine of 
knowledge** 

^Th 4 yorth American Jonmnl of Uorntfoptrilyi says: No other work ex is nt 
can begin to ronjpare with it in its completenoas of presentation al>d wisely 
pinnned arrangenmi. The* title of dictionary h well chosen, .ns one may find all 
the romedies of whi<!K definite use has been recorded in hoina*opathic literature. 

^oAMemannmn Advof^tte says : "The reader will find uany of the excellent 
features of Jahr*e Allen's BttcjfClopttdi/i, Hering*s Guidinp 

Bymipomst and many font urea incorporate>d in the different abridged a’orks. 
There is Dot a soporiluous word. . . . The 2>tefioaary most rlost-iy resembles 
^e SymptonisA Codex in its gener^ raake-up, and it contaius a lar^e increase in 
the numDer of remediesy wirile some of the fratorcs that go to make the Coded 
untrustworthy have been elicnimLled in this new bidder for public favour. It will 
occupy a distinctive place m thv Ubejuy of ereryinatotlsinedica student.** 

Calcutta Journai o/Medioine (OcL IfiOl h March 1902) says : "The work is 
more than a dictionary. It is an encyclop 0 di& ^'’fry avulaUe soaroe of in^- 
maUon has been utilised. The work nomeonpUUd ffivea^ouf Icbool a Slatetia 
Medica in which all known remedies are presented on a uniform, exhaustive 
plaSy giving, besides an introductory descgiptlon, dizeat, and analyvla of gach 
remidr, a wockizig sohcTaa.cooUiarug Ha . pathogenesis, in case 

it has oceo proved. *We can confidently proni^ikoe it to oe a safe and reliable 
work for Um atudsnt and. the psaetitioner. 

The DMoMry b sot eily wwovk of vefe»owe^ M iot fak\f Hudyr and no 
practitioner should be without it. 

THE HOMCEOPATlllC PUBLQBlSa COMP^NTi 12, WanwicK Lanc, 

LoNooir, E.C. 
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DRUG ATTENUATION. 

III. 

(Continwid from Vol. xxi, No. 9, p. 361.) 

It w\\\ be seeHj from tUe aocodut of the methods of drug 
attenuation other thau Hahnemann's that were adopted by some 
of his Ibliowers, that they are unreliable so fur as definiteness 
and precision are eoncerned. 

* Thus to take the Korsakoff dry method. Suppose we take a 
globule of the 30 th aud phice it in the middle or at the bottom 
of a mass of uuraedicuted globules^ consisting of 100 or 1000. 
Who can say by what time will the whole mass be infected 
or iispreguateU with the medicinal emauation from the medicated 
globule ? And when tliey are so infected who can say by what 
number of the dilution or poteutizatiou are these globules to be 
called ? And who can say that each of them has been equally sa« 
tarated f With such uncertainty how can successive dilutions or 
potentizatioiis be made t What would be the scientific value of 
these dilutiooB unless it be to show that we can cure any disease 
with any potency; whichj if eetablUbed^ woold do away witlf the 
neoseiity of making high dilutions at^alK 

As regards the Jenichen potencies ib^j were acaroely higher 
tliaii the SOtb. Whatever virtue there might be in the number 
of shakes it must have a limit, the comminution of the particles 
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in a BoIutioQ cannot on ad infinituni mtU tbe increase in the 
niimher of shakes. Therefore when Jenichen counted one degree 
of increased potency for every ten shakesi be mast have egregi* 
onsly deluded himselfj and those who believed in hie potencies 
must have been the victims of a delusion if not of imposture. 
Tbe reported cures ^ith his high potencies, if genuine, were 
indeed cures with dilutions not higher than Huhnemaun^s SOtb. 

Of the high potencies of Dr. Samuel Swan, of New York, by 
the method of fluxion or bottle washing, it wad shown that the 
arithmetic, on which the calculation of the number of the poten* 
ctes was made, was at fault. Dr. Joseph T. O’Connor, Professor 
of Nervous Diseases in the New York Homceopathic Medical 
College and Hospital, thus speaks of Dn Swanks potencies. 
'^His studies showed him that to make the lOOUtb potency by 
hand would require cubic inches of the menstruum slto^ 
gether, and he constructed an arrangement by which a water 
meter would register the amount of menstruum (in this cose 
water) passing us a very tine stream into a viuUbliaped receptacle 
containing the original drop of the drug to be thus potentized* 
When the meter showed that cubic inches of water hud 
thus been employed, he marked the residual liquid M, meaning 
1000th potency. It is quite evident that if this potentization 
bad been done by hand and tiie lOOOtli potency obtained (accord* 
ing to the Hahnemanuian method) that a drop of this potency^ 
added to 99 drops of the menstruum and succussed, there would 
be obtained lOOlst potency, and so on; till a second thousand 
was secured. The maker in question, however, took a drop of 
this 1000th and passing in a new 33Si c. i. he did not call the 
result a 2000th, but multiplied bis tirst figure, 1000, by his 
second one and dabbed the potency thus obtained MM meauiug 
millionth. For years he could not be made to see the error in 
bis arithmetic.^^ 

Tbe correctness of even the first designation M of tliis parti* 
cnlar fluxion method was questioned by such a believer of high 
potencies as the late Dr. S.<P. Burdick. Experiments were 
instituted with dilutions made by tbe Habnemanaian method of 
tbe deeply coloring matter Booino and it ^?as found that under 
the jpectroecope the absorption bands disappeared about the 
4th or 5th dilation, whereas they were found to exist in the 
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lOOOth dtliition of the fluxion method j hence this latter dilation 
ooold not be higher than the ordinary 4th, and the sO'Catled MM 
dilution than the 8t)). 

Such being the fallacy of the fluxion method in the production 
• and numbering of the dilutioos, homceopalhic physicians, who 
were believers of high potencies, such as Dr. Brertcke, of Phila¬ 
delphia, Dr. Burdick, and Dr. Descbere, of New York, and Dr. 
Skinner, of Liverpool, made machines wliich actnally use at 
each step of the process 99 drops of the meustruum. When tlie 
containing vessel is thus loaded it tips over by the added weight 
and is emptied of all except one drop ; this is then treated to 99 
more drops of the menstruum and again unloaded. A recording 
apparatus tells the number of times the unloading has occurred, 
and so the number of the potency is thus registered. It is 
claimed that as the menstruum flows in a forcible jet, the admix* 
tore thus resulting equals tliat produced baud saccussion.*' 
Dr. O^Coimor, from whom this quotation is made, continues? 
''The writer has some experience with the SOtli potency of sneh 
make and found it eifective, but with a higher potency (65,000) 
of a drug with whose action he is well acquainted, he was unable 
to get results, although he bud used it in several cases where it 
seemed well indicated. It would appear that a real dilution to 
such a high degree coiit»uns none of the elements of the original 
.«drug.'^ To this it might be objected that it is not in every case 
that any dilution is effective. Rut if this be so with such large 
range of dilutions, then the choice of the dilution is I'endered 
ififliiitely more difficult than when the limit was the 30th, which 
is a serious drawback in the practice of liomreopathy. 

Unless we intend to make child's play of homcBopathy, we 
must abandon these uncertain and unreliable methods of making 
dilutions of our drugs. As Dr. Hughes has well said, *'they are 
a chapter in the history of homcBopathy which had to be glanced 
at, but we will trust that it has been only an episode, and will 
go back to the practice of Hahnemann's method as he left it." 
Yes, if we want to make dilntiqns higher than Hahnemann's 
SOth, we must^trictly use bis method and no other. Now the 
question is how fur ought we to go?*We can go any far we like. 
But ought w^to be restrained by theoretical considerations of the 
tiae limit of atoms ? 
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If Hahnemann^ wbo as a chemist knew thatgcM, nlver^ 
platinuDj &c.| were not ordinarily soluble in water and alcoholi 
had not gone beyond the 3rd or 4th centesimal triturations 
of these metals, he could not hare made further liquid dilo^ons 
from them; but he did go beyond and succeeded in showing (hat 
they became soluble after the 3rd trituration, and did get, as we 
do get, undoubted therapeutic effects from the higher dilutions op 
to the 80th thus prepared. By thos boldly pushing forward 
he has actually opened up a new field for chemistry, if not a new 
field of Science. It is true that the physiological test of the 
presence of matter is not always a very safe test, and requires 
to be applied with the utmost caution. Its fallacies are iu pro« 
portion to its delicacy. But it is a test not to be Degleoted, 
inasmuch as it is often the only test where living organisms 
are concerned. Where faicte are undootedly established by this 
test applied with all the rigor and exactitude of scientific reqnire- 
tnente, they ought not to be rejected. If other theories clash 
with these facts, the theories andnot the facts ought to be looked 
upon with suspicioiu 

If chemical analysis has not been able to detect the presence 
of the metals beyond the Srd centesimal, the microscope beyond 
the 14th, Spectrum analysis beyond the Hth or 10th, what is the 
legitimate inference from these facte ? What but that the 
spectnim analysis is more delicate than ordinary chemical 
analysis, and that the microscope is more delicate than either ? 
And the probability is that there may be other teats more delicate 
than the most delicate yet discovered. 

The atomic theory of Dalton accepted as true till recently 
by all chemists, had put a stop on physical grounds to the infinite 
divisibility of matter possible on mathematical considerations. 
If matter consists of discrete atoms, any quantity of any 
matter must have a limited number of these atoms however high 
that number may be. And the latest calculation of the magni* 
tude of atoms by Lord Kelvin and Clerk Maxwell gives between 
a hundred and ten thousand billions as the number which 
can exist in a cubic space of one thousandth of ay inch. Based 
on Ibis calculation it has been shown by Drs. Wessalhoeft and 
Sherman that '^the molecules of a liquid drag would become 
eabausted at about the eleventh oenteeimal dilation, and at the 
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twelfth wotild cCTJse to be even probably prenent/' Now tf we 
gat undoubted efficacy from dilotione beyond the 12th oentesimnij 
the leg^itimate inference would be not that tliere ia no drii^ 
matter in these dilations, but that the vaunted calculations of 
the magfnitudes of atoms must be wrong, and that the atomio 
thebry itself will have to be modified. And what has been the fact 
recently ? The theory has been modified. The theory of dia* 
continuous, that is, discrete atoms has been found to be unten¬ 
able, and ecientists are veering towards Boscovich'a and Fan- 
day's conceptions of atoms as centres of force, force that extends 
practically to infinity all round these centres, in other wordsp 
to continuous atoms if such an expression is allowable. 

Are we to go on making dilutions unrestrained, without end f 
Is thei'e to be no limit ? Hahnemann's regulation dose was tbs 
30th centesitiml, tliough as our readers are aware he approvingly 
a[)okoor higlier and still higher dilutions* Thus in the second note 
to ^ 287 of the Organon (5tli Edilion): The higher we carry the 
attenuution aeeotn|ianied by dynainiantion (by two succussion 
strokes), with so much the more rapid and penetrating action docs 
the preparation seem to nfiVet the vital force and to alter the health 
with but slight diminution of strengilt even when this operation is 
carried very far,—in place of, as is usual (and generally sufficieDt) 
to X, when it is carried up to XX, L, C, and higher ; only that 
the action always appears to last a shorter time." * The symbols, 
as interpreted by Dr. Dudgeon, meaning the 60 th, the 160th, and 
the 300th. Again writiugof Korsakofi^s dilations, the ISOtb, the 
l(U)0th, and the ISOOtb, he says: All this is m strict accord¬ 
ance with my own experiments, though I have not carried them 
60 far j one of them I may only allude to, namely, that once 
having prepared a dynamized attenuation of sulphur up to XXX 
(90th dilution], I administered a drop of it on sugar to an aged 
unmarried lady, who was subject to rare epileptic attacks (one 
every 9, IS, 14 mouths), and within an hour afterwards she had 
an epileptic fit, and since then she has remained quite free from 
them." It is a pity that Hahnemann should not have si^id, 
since how long 

Hahnemann was thus responsible dfreetly with the high dilu¬ 
tion craze, though it must be admitted that he himself protested 
against such dilutious being carried on without end and aim* 
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Thui with regard to the Koraakoff dUuttona after apeaking ap* 
provingly of them, he adila: Hoirover, it imist l>e borne in 
mind} that the chief uee of these experiments wae to demonstrate 
how high medicinal attenuations might be potentized without 
their action on man^e state of health being reduced to nothing} 
and for this these experimenU are invaluable; but for the hom* 
ceopathio treatment of patiente it is advisable} in preparing all 
kinds of medicineej not to go higher than the decillionth attenua* 
tioD and djnamization (X)} in order that homceopathic phyaicians 
may be able to aaeure tliemaelvee of nniform results in their 
practice/’ In the same strain lie had written in September 1829 
to Dr. Schretef} of Lemberg: I do not approve of your dyna- 
niaing the medictoee higher—(as for instance to XII and XX 
[i.e. 86tfa and 60th]). By laying it down ns a rulS} that all 
homceopathic remedies be diluted and dynamized up toX (30th)} 
we have a uniform'mode of procedure in the treatment of all 
homceopnthS} and wlieii tliey deacrilie a cure we can repeat it, 
ae they and we operate with the same tools. In one word} we 
wonld do well to go forward uninterruptedly in tlie beaten path. 
Then our enemies will not be able to reproadi us with liaviug 
nothing fixed—no normal standard.’’ 

Hahnemann’s reason for not going beyond the SOth and 
fixing this as the standard dilution was thus only to seciire uni* 
formity in homceopathic practice. But while he thus wrote and 
preached he forgot} as bis own pnacticc must have shown him} 
that tbe treatment of all cases of disease with the same standard 
dilution was impracticable and impossible. He himself had 
afiected genuine cures with all sorts of dilutions and even with 
tbe crude dreg, upon which facts he had founded the law of cure 
And shown the necessity of drug atten nation, and after all this to 
teach that all diseases not only may but can be cured with a fixed 
dilation was, in our humblo opinion, pure dogmatism. That we 
are justified in thus chai’acterizing the muster’s latest teaching 
is proved by tbe fact that his own pocket ease, which he used up 
to his death, contained dilutions from the fird to tbe SOth, so 
that be did not stick to his own regulation dilution. We are 
tberefore constrained to nSy that while be was exceedingly oare* 
fill as a practitioner, not going beyond bis previous experience, 
be wes in the matter of dose wreckless as a teacher, often form* 
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ing, as.Dr. Dudgeon has remarked^ his general dednctiona from 
insufficient data. 

(To be eontinned.) 

THE MONTHLY HOM(EOPATlIIC REriEJT ON THE 
STORY OF OUR CONVERSION TO 

HOMCEOPATHY. 

[Our excellent London Contemporary, the Mcnthlif BomotopalHo 
Review, has done us the honor of reprinting entire, in its October 
number, the ''story of my conversion to Homcnopathy/^ by the 
Editor in our Julj' number, ^ith the following prefatory rensarkri 
for which we tender our heart* felt thanks.— Editor, VaL /. Med.] 
"We have much pleasure iu reprinting from the July number 
of the Calcutta Journal of Medicine the following extremely 
interesting pa[)er with the above title by its distinguished editor. 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar. The mode of conversion of an 
allopath to homccoplithy is always interesting and instruetivei 
but we have seldom read any such accouut that is so fascinating 
as this is, and which shows the strong character of the man and 
his noble, fearless courage iu standing up for bis convictions of 
the truth, amidst circumstances which would have frightened a 
weaker man into smothering his convictions. Dr. Sircar was 
only the pioneer hoimpopathic physician in Calcutta, but 
has been nt the head of his profession ever since, devoting ell his 
spare time to the advancement of the cause he has so much at 
helrt, and has, in fact, made hommopatliy in India what it no# 

is. Long may he be spared to carry on his noble work. Th# 

. 

story of his conversion has a curious and remarkable likeness to 
that of the lute Dr. Horner, of Hull. 

"Dr. Horner was President of the Provincial Medical and 
Surgical Association (now the British Medicid Association) in 
1850, when it met in Hull, where Dr. Hunier practised as a 
physician, and was Senior Physician to the Hull General In* 
firmary. .In the Following year^l85l, the Association met^at 
Brighton, aud there and then Dr. Horner was elected Perpetual 
Vioe*president, and he had charge of the committee that prepared 
the notorious anti*homreopathic resolutions. As some of onr 
younger colleagues may not remember the gist ol' those resolu* 
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tioQ«i we give them here: That 'hommopAthjr is so utterly 
oppoeed to science and common-sense, as well as so completely 
at variance with the experience of tlie medical profession, that it 
ought to be in no way or degree practised or countenanced by 
any regularly educated medical practitioner. That it is deroga¬ 
tory to the honor of members of this Association to hold any 
kind of professional intercourse with homoeopathic practitioners. 
That there are three classes of practitioners who ought not to be 
members of this Association^ namely: (1) Real homoeopathic 
practitioners ; (2) Those who practice homcsopathy in combina¬ 
tion with other systems of treatment; (S) Tliose who, under 
various pretences, meet in consultation or hold professional 
intercourse with those who practice bomceopathy/ These reso* 
Itttions have never been rescinded. In Hull at that time the 
members of the medical profession used to meet once a fortnight 
for coifee and discassion of papers, ete. After the Brighton 
meeting just referred to, Dr. Horner, as having taken a leading 
part iu the passing of the resolutions against bornmopathy, and 
being the Senior Physician to the Infirmary and the leading 
phylician in Hull, was asked to read a paper against homceo- 
pithy. This be readily consented to do. But like an honest 
man as he was, it occurred to him that he really knew nothing 
about bommopathy, and that it would be only honourable and 
wise to make himself acquainted with the subject on which V 
had promised to write. He therefore enquired at the chemisl^s 
for books, and was referred by him to Dr. Atkin, the hommo- 
pathio practitioner in Hull. To make a long story short, the 
result of Dr. Homer^s investigations, first by reading and then 
by carefully and systematically testing it in practice, was to 
make him a convert to the new system. He told his colleagnes 
and friends that if he read his paper it must be in support of 
homcsopathy, and not against it. Tbe paper was in consequence 
never read. In 1852 or 1858 he was deprived of the Perpetual 
Vios-preaidency of the British Medical Association, and soon 
after his colleagues in Hull,got np an agitation to have him 
ousted from bis post as Senior Physician to 4be Infirmary, in 
which they succeeded, after he bad served the Infirmary for 
twenty years.” 
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A Hi^fory of Hindu CAefnhfry. From the Earliest Times to tie 
Middle of the Sixteenth Century A, D,y mtk Sansirit Texts, 

* Variants, Translation, and lllusitalionk, Bj Prafulla Chan* 
dra B,ny, D. So.^ Pro feasor of Chemistry^ Preside Qcy Collegei 
Calcutta. Vol. I. Pritbwis Chandra Ray^ 9, College Sqaare^ 
Calcutta^ 1902. 

It is a rule with all joaroatieta to notice only those works which 
are sent to them for purposes of review. If, in the present 
instance, we have deviated from the rule> it is because we 
have allowed our patriotism to override our editorial dignity* 
Authorship, such as of the kind we have deemed it our duty 
to, notice, authorship iu the direction of historical research 
as to the state of a science in ancient and mCdiffival India, which 
has made true progress only in modern times, authorship guided 
by a full knowledge of that sconce,—such authorship is not 
only rare but so nnique in onr conn try, tbot omission to notice 
it would have been a dereliction of duty. 

It is a Dotewortliy sign of the times that we, Indians, who 
have been stigmatized as lovers of hyperbole, and absolutely 
wanting in the histeric sense, have teken to the study of 
J^ii^tory, especially of the histery of our forefathers, of their 
civilisation, their arts and sciences. It is by the constant taking 
of stock that one becomes aware ot one's dehciencies and the 
lines along which tliey may be mode good. And history is 
nothing but teking stock of a nation's assets and liabilities in 
all depurtmeuts of worldly existence. It is therefore not only as a 
matter of duty but with sincere delight that we bail the appear¬ 
ance of the first volume of A History of Hindu Chemistry by so 
skilful and zealous a chemist as Prof. PrufulU Chandra Ray, D.Se., 
of the Presideucy (college, Calcutta* For some years past he has 
been labouring to collect materials for his history, some of which 
be has preseuted to us iu the volume before us. * 

Till now Western scholars have b^n working in the field of 
Indian history, and most of what we know of our anoestois are 
the fruits of their indefatigable industry. Bu( however learned 
au oriental scholar of the West may be, however careful lie 


B 
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rD&y be tn vreigbiog faets^ them with impartial judgment 

Rud drawing iafereocea as to the progress of oivUiaation made 
by the aocieut Aryans of lodia^ he is apt to fall into errors as to 
tbe exact place they occupied in the history of the world," the 
co-ordiaatioii and interdependence upon one nnothor of the 
various organs of Hindu society, and the rise and decline of parti¬ 
cular branchen of their knowledge* It is far better to allow able 
members of the society itself to plead tbeir own cause* And thus 
it is that the theories of Messrs Ha^is and L^vi as to the develop¬ 
ment of Hindu medicine and its ullied branches from Greek 
influence have been ably refuted by Prof. Ray* Very truly 
has he said that it is curious to reflect that the upholders 
of the ^Greek Culture^ are often found ready, though uncon¬ 
sciously, to twist and torture facts and conclusions to serve 
their own purpose, and reserve to themselves the beneHt of doubt 
as regards date; but whenever the priority of the Hindus is 
unquestionable, an appeal is made to the theory of common 
origin and inde)>endent pamllolism of growth/^ 

We cannot pretend to show here that this is the case, or to des¬ 
cribe the evidence recor<]ed in the volume under notice, but the 
following conclusion referring to the influence of Greek culture^* 
in the domain of Hindu medicine must be regarded as a statement 
of the present position of the discussion of the subject After 
all, we are afraid, too much has been made of llie resemhhuicr 
between the Greek and the Hindu theory aiul practice of medi¬ 
cine* Thb analogy is more superficial than real, and does not 
seem to bear a close examination* The Hindu system is Ini^d 
upon the three humors of the air (?}, the bile, and the phlegm, 
whilst that of the Greek is founded upon four hninors, namely 
the blood, the bile, the water, :md the pidegm—a cardinal point 
of difference/^ Indeed it is with the greatest surprise that we 
have learnt that the European critics tried to maintain a position 
which seems from its very nature to be untenable* As far as 
we are aware, no trace of Greek culture can be found in any 
poftioQ of Hindu medicine* Our physicians, even at the present 
day of English culture,^ have stuck to what^ their ancestors 
bequeathed to them. The so called Greek culture could not have 
been more potent a factor than the present English culture. 
Yet it is still tbe old Atri aud Charaka and Susruta and their 
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Bub«equei)t followers that guide oor native physicians in the 
treatment of diseases and the preparation of necessary drugs. 

This apathy on tliepartof the Indians to incorporate into their 
seit^ces whut may have been discovered iu other lands by other 
• people has been, we believe^ at least oue of the causes of stagna* 
tion of Hindu civilisniion. A nation, like an individual, cannot 
always remain juvenile. It must grow old, and in course of 
time must possess a store of effete matter accumulated in weak 
]>art6 for want of healthy exercise. 

The present history of Hindu chemistry will, we hope, show 
to our countrymen how far behindhand vve uy^ in the scienoe 
of chemistry. It was certainly very creditable to the ancient 
ludisns tinit they could forge and hammer the wrought*iron 
pillar close to the Kntub near Delhi which weighs ten tons, and 
is^''larger/than any that liave been forged even iu Europe up to 

a very late date, imd not fre^^nently even iktw .It is almost 

equally startling to Knd that, after an exposure to wind and rain 
for fourteen centuries, it is unnfkted, and the capitKl and iuscrip* 
tion are us clear and as sharp now ns when put up fourteen 
centuries Tims wi-ote Fergusson in his Huiory (f Indian 

and Easiem ArckitccUre^ But nothing noticeable has been 
added to tlie old knowledge during the last eight hundred years 
or so. The recollection of jiast glories cannot make a nation 

for active and healthy existence. Nations, like individuals 
are judged by what tliey are, and not by what their forefathers 
were in times gone hy. 

*Prof. Kay has a chapter on the decline of the scientific spirit of 
our ancestors. According to him the cause of this decline was the 
rigid establishment of the caste system alter' the re-assertion of 
Brahmantc supremacy over Buddhism, and the looking down 
upon the arts as beneath the dignity of a Brahmin, which led to 
the restnetion of their cultivation to the lowest and necessarily 
then the least intellectual castes. The arts being thus relegated 
to the low castes and the profession made hereditary, a certain 
degree ot fineness, delicacy and 4<^^tnes8 in manipulation,'^ |a)^ 
Prof. Ray, waa no doubt secured but this was done at a terrible 
cost. The intellectual portion of the oommunity being thus with* 
drawn fiom active participation in the arts,* the Aowaad 
of phenomena—the co-ordination of cause and effect—were lost 
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flight of-^the flpirit of enquiry gmdualiy Oied out nTDong a nation 
naturally prone to epeculation and metaphysical flnbtieties and 
India for once hade adieu to experimental and inductive aeiencefl. 
Her floil waa rendered morally unfit for the birth of a Bcyle^ 
5 Dee Cartes or a Newton, and her very name was expunged 
from the map of the scientific world.’^ 

Hindu society was a living orgiinism when it made progress 
in the arts and soiencee. We meet with a remarkable passage 
pointed out by Fiof. Ray in Vigbhata—the celebrated author 
of Asbtingahridaya—where he says: 

tTTt ftw *1 ^ 

irif wfvarffv* ^ i 

iT^nC ^ 

ITT uhi (?) II 

Oil is good for the nervous, clarified butter for the bilious, and 
honey for the phlegmatic. Tliis is true whether it is said by 
Bi*ah7Di or his son. Are these qualities due to any power posses* 
Bed by the speaker, or are they peculiar to the things thern- 
selves?'^ Similarly long anterior to the time of Vighhhata, 
we read in the Mihibharata (S4ntipnrva, chap. 21^) that 
*^as inference and tradition are based upon direct observation, 
so are they corrected by it. Where there is uo direct evidence^ 
there is no room for traditionary theory. Without direct 
evidence theory is merely an idle conjecture." It was possible 
for the Hindus to make progress in the arts and sciences when 
such a scientific spirit preyaticd. They could then be the pioneers 
of knowledge to the West. Hindu medicine was dispensed at the 
courts of the Kaliphs of Bagdad by Hindu physicians residing 
there ; Hindu works were eagerly read by Arabian scholars and 
translated into their language. And who will tell us how 
far the infiaeoce of the Arabic €ran stations permeated the 
literature of the West? The tide of eveots has, however, turned 
ID tile opposite direction, and it would be folly net to take 
advantage of this current.^ * 

We have dwelt upon this side of the question presented in the 
work before us ih the hope that the lesson so forcibly put by 
the author may not be ioet eight of. Now we propose to enter 
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into certain details o( tlie work. Prof. Ray hae j^iveo a eoeeinot 
account of tlie growth and development of Hindu ohemistry from 
tlie Vedic periml down to the Tantric. We wouMj however^ like 
to MS a detailed account of each important element, and iU 
compoande, both organic and inorgaaic, a diaeusaion of the 
chemistry of their preparation, and the gradual iinpiDvement 
each succeeding author made in it A general account of such 
interesting topics can hardly satisfy a critical reader. We would 
therefore suggest that in the second Tolume there should be an 
attempt to trace the source of each of the principal compounds, 
pointing out, if possible, the bow aod when it received modifica¬ 
tion, and its present position. The author has followed tliis 
plnii with rc6])ect to a few of the compounds known in Hindu 
medicine, and we would like to see this extended to the rest. 
It^will cer(4iu[y be a lHl>orioiis task to analyse the principal 
ingredients of the important preparations. But this seems to our 
mind the only way at [^resenting a connected history of chemia« 
try, instead of ndditig notes Infre and there, however interest¬ 
ing they may be. Indml, the business of a historian of chemis¬ 
try should l>e that of a chemist, applying the modern methods 
of analysis to the unfolding of the old,«ud showing how far and 
wherein the old chemistry lulxmred to approach the new. We 
therefore regret that the author hoe rather been hasty over the 
description of the few chemical Goin]>ounds mentioned in the 
volume under notice, while he has devoted many pages to the 
description of the practice of the Calcutta gold*workers in colour- 
iilg and tlnisliing their gold articles. However interesting the 
account may be to the historian of techiiicat arts, it seems to be 
out of place in a work professing to be a history of chemistry 
from the cjtrliest times. Moreover, it is abig(|uotation from one 
who has evidently fallen into errors in the explanation of the 
chemistry of the process as has been noted by Prof. Ray himself* 
By the way, it is about eighty years that a Frenchman is said to 
have invented the art of dry-colouring in Enrope. Previously, 
the English gold-workers were ^2bright-workers only; aad it 
would be intei*€stiug to know whether the process had its origin 
in India. At any rate, we shoiiltf have expected a chemical 
explanation of the red colour imparted to gold by sulphur which 
is not used by European gold* work 
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We have linrdiy enough epaee to e:camine critienlly hoxv our 
author identifies tlie metoUic ores rnentione<l in works of Hindu 
medicine. Every one knows what a jumble is sometimes made 
by our native physicians in choosing the ingredients of their 
medicineSi and in the absence of chemical analysis two or more 
different 8u1>6tance8 are indicated by one and the same name* 
We would therefore repeat the suggestion that it would be 
advisable to reproduce in cases of doubt the methods described in 
the Sanskrit works than to quote the nature of the products from 
authors who had evidently leas experience and fewer opportunities 
of handling them than Prof. Ray lias. 

We have no douht^ the present volume will be gratefully 
accepted by students of the history of chemistry. A perusal of 
its contents will enable them to com|>are the alchemy of the East 
with that of the West. It is a valuable addition to^the history 
of Science! filling a gap in that liislory as regards one of its 
most important branches and the m<wt intellectual nation of 
antiquity. We congratutate Piof. liny ujmii the successful be* 
ginning he has made! and earnestly wish that he will continue 
his researches which are sure to be attended with greater success* 

Diitanen and TherapeuUct of ike Shn. By J. Henry Alien! M.D., 
Professor of Skin and Venereal Disease^! Heriug Medical 
College; Chicago; III. Bnericke & Tafel; Philadelphia; 11)03. 
This is a good, practical; handy l>ook on a most important das? 
of diseases; those of an organ which enclosing and protecting the 
other organs constitutes the outer man. ^*Tliis outer inan.^' 
as has been beautifully said by another author (Dr. M. E. Doug¬ 
lass) on the same subject, is the one in whom we nil take 
gi'eater or lesser pride; the one that receives the greatest amount 
of attention; the one that more pains arc taken to beautify and 
adorn than all the others; the oue in which any imperfection is 
soonest noticed; and for which relief is most promptly sought. 
The physician who can soonest remove the disfiguring blemishes; 
heal diseased conditions; smooth and beautify the skin is the one 
whose praises are the loudest pibclaimcd by tlie gratified patient. 
In DO other department <of medical science is a imputation so 
readily rosde as iq the department of dermatology; for the reason 
that patients can speedily judge whether the physician is likely 
to do them good or havm.^^ 
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Most of the disecMs of this iin(>ortant or^n, the outer muu/* 
wei'C deemed incuraUle^ and indeed were rendered iucoriible^ 
by irrational local treatment^ till the li^ht of homceopathy broke 
forth on the medical firmament and revealed their true nature 
UB having, in the majority of instances^ a root in the conetitutioD 
and in all inatancea, ua iiavinj^ the power to injuriously influence 
and derang^e the wliole constitution unless properly treatedi that 
is, attacked at their origin, which lioniiBoputhy only oau enable 
the physician to do. 

From the dusvn of homceopathy ^homreopathie physicians from 
Hahnemann downwards have reco^nzed this beneficinl healing 
power of the system over discuses of tlie skin; and latterly the 
necessity of systematic treatises has been felt. Singularly, enough 
the best treatises have been given to the public by the firm of 
Messrs. Boericke & Tafel, of the United StiJtes ; the first, if wa 
rnistuke not, is A TrcalUe oh DUfMt of the by Dr. 8. 
Lilienthalt in J876 ; the second, Skin DiMam^ their Deeeription^ 
Etiology, iftagno^ne, and Treatment aeeording to the Lnio of Simi* 
laft by Dr. M. K. Douglass, in 1900; aufi the lust, the work 
under notice. 

These books have each its own merits. As a first attempt, 
Lilienthars treatise is a remarkably good lK>ok, treating pretty 
fully in detail not only diseases proper of the skin, but even those 
diseases of which the skin ern|it.ioii is but an accident, namely, the 
acuto exuntliernatous or zymotic discuses, though the author 
liimbelf had said in the beginning that he would omit them as 
they belong to a difi'erent branch of pathology. In addition to 
descriptions and the indications for their treatment, recording 
only the results of clinical experience as guides to the selection 
of reme<lie8,'Mie added at the end a Ile[>ertory, in alphabetical 
order, of remedies giving their jiathogeuetic symptoms as observed 
by provers. 

Dr. Dougln^s's work is more advanced and up-to date. 
The introductory chnpt4>rs on the anatomy of the skin, on general 
observations and on ruli^s for studying its diseases, on the classic 
fication of it*4 elem'MiLr\ le^^ions, and on the etiology and patho- 
logy of tiiesc diseubos, arc very vuhmhie. The descriptions of the 
diseases and the indications for treutineut are very clear and full, 
fuller even than iu Liliciithol. Some of the diseases such as 
eczema rubrutn, herpes zoster, impetigo contagiosa, syphiloderma 
pustulosnra, vitiligo, ecu hies, alopecia areata, are illustrated by 
beautiful coloi'ed plates. The work, however, is wanting ma 
repertory, so usefnl to the busy pnictitioner. 

The work under notice is the smalfisst of the three. We will 
allow the author to speak of its characteristics m set forth in ths 
Frefiice wheitin he says: the preparation of this little 

work we have eudeavoured to preseut this very difficult subject 
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in as clear and cnnciss a manner as possible, leaving out a]] an* 
necessaiy detail tliat mi^ht in any wiiy oanruse or buixlen the 
buBV practitioner or etudent of dermatology. It ie our wish to 
tnJike it one of practical use to the busy practitioner as well as a 
text*book for the student who wishes t<» receive a jiracttcal know* 
led^e of this subject, avoiding as much as {> 066 ib]e the unneces¬ 
sary task of readinif voluminous works written by noted specinlists 
upon the subject. The history, pathology and pathological ana¬ 
tomy has been dealt with briefly, partially owing to the present 
uncertain knowledge on these subjects, and partially to the dif- 
fereiices of opinion held by the homcsopathio physician and our 
colleague of the regular school/^ But while he has thus 
abridged the size of bis book, he assures We also have 

endeavoured to make the therapeutic part ns strong as possible, 
limited as we are by lack of space in a work of this size, hoping 
later on to materially strengthen it by a repertory wholly conflucd 
to the subject.^^ 

We are glad to ]>ear our testimony to the Inst mefit indicn^ed 
above. The therapeutical portion of the work with tlie repertory 
is really strong and very helpful* We wish we could felicitate 
the author on the clearness and. precision of his iHUgnnge as we 
can honestly do of his knowledge of his subject. Wlien our eyes 
fell upon the omission of a pi ep(»sition in tbo very first line of 
the dedication we thought, it was througli the proof^reader^s 
carelessness. But the laxity of luogiiagc of the preface and of the 
use of the royal or editorial ^V, of which our readers have some 
idea from the extract we have given above, could not be the 
lault of the proof-reader. We ccmld cite numerous instances 
of such faulty diction from the body of the work. We wou)£ 
content ourselves with one or two. Thus he speaks of Stratum 
Cerium, instead of Stratum Corneum, as the first layer of the 
epidermis. In speaking of chemical irritation as a secondary 
cause of skin diseases he says,—The chemical irritants that 
may come in contact with the skiu in iDDumcmhle wavs are the 
of the sun's rays producing dermatitis," &c., and includes 
among these irritants, mosquitoes, bees, inset't bites of all kinds!" 
Under the X-ray in the Repertory we have the following sentence: 
^^Thec. m., one powder daily, brought back in lour days a 
suppressed foot-sweat, fissures and bleeding of the fingers in a 
cook. Cured in a few days with a powder inoruitig and evening." 
What was this powder f It could not be the c. m. It must have 
been something else which ths auUtor should have stated. His 
abbreviations of the temperaments are singubr and obscure. 
What are the ternperameote which are indicated by bil-ment- 
XDotor, bibmotiv/;, sang-vit-lymph, sang-mot-vitnl, bil-motor- 
temp. ? We trust that in the 2nd edition the author would be 
aore careful about the way in which he expresses himself. 
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EDITOR'S NOTES. 

* 

Snpraran&l Diabetes. 

Bium {Arch./, d. gcs, PhycioL^ 1902) states that Uie suprarenal 
^ bodies contain a substance which when introduced into the eireulatian 
evokes diabetes. Very small quantities of snprsi'enal suhstance suffice 
for tbiB; it results from tlia injection of the fifth part of the watecy 
extract of one lamb's suprarenal into a rabbit; that of a whole organ 
causes glycosuria to the extent of over 2 per cent; Uiat of two over 
S per cent of sugar in the urine. The glycosuria if well-marked laati 
about three days, and is produced by the suprarenal extract of the 
same species of animal as the subject as well m by that of other 
B}>ecieB. The author believes that the active principlo in respect 
is identical with that which raises the blood-pressure ; he was able to 
obtain ezi>erimentil glyoosurli by the use of both the phannaoeutioal 
extracts kpOwu as suprarenin and adrenalin. Keither the oceunwce 
nor the extent of the glycosuria whs influenced by alterations in the 
diet. The iujections increased the sugar content of the blood» and 
caused glycosuria iii fast log auiMtals ; in the latter case after the 
glycosuria had ceased it could be reinduced by a further injection of 
saprarenal extract after the administration of olive oil. The author 
holds this for a proof of the formation of carboLydrate from fat. He 
considers that the glycosuria from suprarenal extract injection is not 
closely allied to that from puncture of tbo fourth ventricle. 
iicd, Jouru,f Bept. 6^ 1902. 

The Alleged Medicinal Properties of the Bask of tbe 

Coffee Bean. 

' About a year ago Dr. L. Kestropo of MedelliUp the capital of the 
departuient of Autloquia, in the Republic of Colombia^ South 
America, couvincod liiinself that the husk of the coffee bean was of 
great utility in ttie treatment of sevarnl diseases and that in malaria 
it sometimes succeeded where quinine had failed. Having regard^ 
on the one hand, to the iratneuse imiK)rtaQce of sucli a discovery, if 
it were verified, and, on the otlier hand, to the remoteness of the 
Republic of Colombia from the acknowledged centres of medical 
activity, some credit is, we think, due to the British Legation in 
Bogota t|)e capital of the country, for having forwarded copious details 
of Dr. Restrepo’s observations to the proper authorities in London-^ 
of course, without anything of the nature of o^fficial eudotsement. 
Dr. Rastrepo at first used an infusion made with 45 grammes of 

c 
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crashed coffee (in the bosk) end 400 grAimnee (about 14 flnid ounces) 
of water. This wsa boiled for 5 minutes, strained, and taken in one 
day in six doses. With this medicine he euGcessfoIiy treated fire 
patients of whom three suffered respectively from intermittent mala* 
rial fever, chronic malarial fever, and pernicious fever, and two 
suffered from enteric coiie or chronic dysentery of malarial origin. 
Before taking thisinfusioa these patients ‘*had all been declared fatal 
cases, given up* by welbknown doctors of good reputation.'* He aftei*- 
wards made the infusion with 30 grammes of coffee husk alone in 
place of 45 grammes of ctnshed coffee in the husk, the other details 
of preparation and the dose being as before. With this he says that 
be tiwated hundreds of cases, not one patieut has died, and a coiw 
has resulted in evety instance.**— Lancet, Oct 4, 1903. 

The Presence of Spennatosoa in Hydrocele Fluid. 

Examination of the cells contained in |iatLological lluid4i.(cy tology) 
is a means of investi^tion only recently introduced into clinical 
medicine and one much more extensively employed in France than in 
this country. In the BullHin de la SociM MedicaU (ks I/djntavade 
Lym for Jitne, M. F. Barjon and M. A. Cade have published a curious 
fact which their investigatious into the cytology of l^ydrocele fluid 
has brought to light—the frequent presence of s|>ennatozoa. As very 
few spermatozoa may bu present careful search with an immersion 
objective should be made. Out of eight cases of ordinary (idiopathic) 
hydrocele spermatozoa were found in five, whereas they were not 
found in four cases of symptomatic hydrocele, due to oicbitis, tuber? 
culosie, and syphilis. In three of the cases of oidinary hydrocele 
puncture had previously been petfomed. In none of these were 
spermatozoa found, but they were found in the remaining five cases in 
which puncture liad not been peifonned In these latter cases the 
hydrocele was carefully incised under anccsthesia, and the spenuatozoa 
could not have been inti’oduced from a wound of the testicle or 
epididymis. Spermatozoa were not found in the other three cases, 
probably because they were removed at the previous o|)emtion8. Tlie 
spermatozoa found wei^e dead ajid showed histological changes indica¬ 
tive of prolonged sojonra in the hydrocele fluid. Sometimes the tail 
was'fthortoned, truncated, or even a)«ent; sometimes the head was 
deformed. Frequently endothelial cells had acted /m phagocytes on 
the spermatozoa, as on the reld blood corpuscles. The pi'esenoe of the 
spermatosoa has aa< important bearing on the difficult question of the 
pathogenesis of hydrocele. The old bypotbesis, originated by Mor- 
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gAgni and adopted by Oeuamer and Yolkoaim, that hydrocele orig^ 
natee in the accidental rnpture of little oyata of the teaticle or epidir 
dyznia into the tunica vaginalis is supported. Further^ Panes and 
other surgeons have found alight lemons on the suiface of iiie testicle 
.and epididymis^ which, perhaps, were the result of cicatrisation of 
ruptured cysts.—Zoncsl, Oct. 4, 1902. ■ 

ClisiAtic Bubo. 

From time to time for aome years past cases iiave been described in 
tropical oHmatas in which a chronic enlargement of tlie inguinal 
glands appeared without any obvious trauma of the skin of the lower 
extremities or any proof of the presence of venereal disease. The 
condition is nearly always aocoinpanied by an elevated temperature 
and in some of the cases the inflammation of the glands goes on to 
suppuration. Tlie term climatic bubo*' bas I>een provisionally 
applied to/this diseaae by Schenke and will suffice for the present. 
Ah the condition occurs in tro]Ucal climatewit is only natural that 
malaria has been credited with an influence on its etiology i for wheiw 
malaria is rife any unusual morbiil manifestniion is liai>le to be 
attributed to it. The latest contribution to the literature of the 
aubjeot is a valuable paper by Mr. Arnold Caddy, F.R.C.8. Eng., in 
the July number of the Indian Medical GazcUc^ In the article he 
reviews the bibliography of the disease and shows that the desorip* 
tions, though relating to caaee in India, Rong-Eong, Sumatra, 
Madagascar, East Africa, and the West Indies, ail agree in the 
Essential points. The irregular iero|>emture simulates malaria, but 
quinine appeal's to be ineflective; some of the cases have been looked 
upon aa examples of plague, but the two diseases agree only in the 
^largement of the glands. With our present knowledge of the 
bacteriology of plague the two conditions are readily distinguishable. 
Mr. Gaddy’s paper contains accounts of 12 cases under his own care 
and these give a very clear idea of the disease. He considers that it 
is the r^ult, firstly, of an aommla and a general lowering of health 
produced by a tropical climate, especially when associated with hard 
work, and secondly, of infection through minute cutaneous lesions, 
such as those of ])rickly heat or bites by insects. In two of bis cases 
in which a bacteriological examination was made staphylococci were 
found. Mr. Caddy considers that even when suppuration AoA not 
occur removal of the affected gland is generally required, for in no 
other way is so rapid a return to health attained. The exact nature 
of peatis minor bas long been keenly discussed and theie appears to 
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be ft great probability that many of tbe c«B 69 inclnded under tbat title 
imHy belong to the dueaee under consideration.—Oot. 11/02* 

The Oauee and Symptoms of Poisonlng^ by ninminatinf (4aB* 

An important discussion on the eubject of poisoning by illuminat* 
ing gas is published in* the Medical New$ of New York of Augnst 
23rd last. In the opening paper Dr. tfames C. Bay ley of New York, 
who for many years has devoted himself to the study of ^^gas*' and 
ventilation, said that tbe chief cause of poLsoning was the gradual 
leakage of gas which occurred from the gas mains and which jvermeat' 
ed into the floors and atmoepbere of cellars and basement dwelling 
rooms. Ordinary illuminating coal gas coutaioed about 7 per cent, 
of carbon monoxide, which was tlie most poisoiious constitoent of 
gas. The more recently manufactured water gas'^ contained from 
30 to 46 per cent, of carbon monoxide mixed with certain naphtha 
materials to give illuminating power, and this was tlie g.\s supplied 
by the companies for ^illuminating ))uq)Osi»s to all the cities of New 
York State. At the present time tlie only warning which revealed 
leakage wns the powerful oilour of the mixture. The noimal average 
leakage of gas in the cities of New York State was great, a moderate 
estimate putting it at 225,000 oahio feet of gas per annum for each 
mile of main. In London, says Dr. Bayley, tlie amount of leakage 
from tbe mains was estimated by tbe Board of Underwriters at 1748 
millions of cnbic feet per annum. Many cases of aniemia and general 
weakness in New York attributed to disease or to overworic were, 
adds Dr. Bayley, traceable to slow poisoning by gas. Dr. Bayley 
also points out that dangerous elements in sewer^air are the carbon 
monoxide and naphtha vaponiu which escape into sewers from tlje 
gas mains. An account of the cerebral symptoms of poisoning by 
gas was published in these columns two years ago. The danger of 
such poisoning by gas, concludes Dr. Bayley, is a very real one in 
many houses. In the discussion following the above paper, Dr. 
Samuel Lloyd described the symptoms observed by him in a female 
Bcfaool teacher who was living in a room where Ifftkage of gas took 
place. She sufiered from severe headache, saw flashes of light** 
before her eyes, had an intensely tired feeling, and became very 
anB|pie. Other people who hai^ lived in the same house and had 
suflbred similarly were told tbat it was due to malaria, bnt the true 
cause was ascertained, and oif removal froth the poisonous atmosphere 
the ]mtient rapidly ^recovered. A second case was cited by Dr. Lloyd 
of a male patient who developed signs of anwmia with slbumhiurik 
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ftnd enlargement of the spleen^ the iIIiteBf being dtie to the eeum 
oixtse. In this ease also npid recorery followed change of residence. 
Mr. Percy Stewart, Conimissioner of Public Buildings in New York 
said that public buildings, such as theatres^ churches, and meeting* 
bouses, required ]>articolar attention to obviate the dangers of leakage 
of gas .—Lanceti Oct. 11, 1903. • 

The Oniue of B1 Zola^i Death. 

From the accounts of the tragic accident by which M. Zc^a lost hit 
life it seems almost certain that he was poisoned by carbon monoxidei 
and an examination by M. Girard of samples of blood taken frotn 
the body, as well as from Madame Zota and a dog which was present 
in the room, fumisbed conclusive evidence. The essential facta 
the medical point of view, so far as they have been ascertained, may 
be briefly sUteil as follows : M. Zola and his wife returned to their 
honse in on Sunday night, ami a fire of ‘^patent fuel** had been 
lit in their hmlrooiu during the day iti orfler to Warm the room. Tlie 
servant noticed tliat the chimney did not draw, and it aj^peam to have 
been obstructed by filling morUV. After opening tiio window he 
left the Are to go out It liad evidently continued to smoulder all 
night, liowever, os the grute was still hot next morning. On i-etiring 
to bed M. Zola closed the window. About 9-30 next morning the 
servaitt could obtain no answer on knocking, and broke in the door. 
M. Zola was found lying dead on the floor, and his wife was uncoQ* 
scioui on the bed. Under siiiUhle treatment she recovered ooixecions* 
tfess during the day, and was able to give some acoonnt of what had 
happened. She woke up during the night feeling unwell, and was 
able to go to the dreaaing room, though she felt very faint. Oa 
returziing slie spoke to her husband, who aho seemed unwell. Some 
time later she was aware that her husband had risen from bed and 
fallen on the floor. She tried to call for assistance^ but lost eonsci* 
ousness, and remembered no more. In cases of carbon monoxide 
poisoning the immediate cause of death is often some muaeuiar effort. 
The heart, deprived of its normal oxygen supply through the bloody 
is unable to respond to the slightly increased demands upon k, and a 
condition of acute aaph}'xia supervenes. It was probably the slight 
exertion of rising from bed which was the immediate cause of M. 
Zola's death. The congestion ol»served in tiie face and neck after 
death indicated tliat death was sudden. The gases from the 9tw 
Would certainly have no tendency to Bccuroulate^near the floor, end 
thus affect him moi'e than his wife, as was su^ested. The propor< 
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tlon of cftrl)Oti monoxide in Uie eir of the rcpom doubtlese continued 
to inoreese for several hours after the wiudov was closed, hut was 
probablj never greater than about 0*3 ]>er cent. The sjmptoma 
produced in poisoning by carbon monoxide depend on the extent to 
which the hemc^lobin of the blood tt saturated with carbon mon** 
oxide; and this in its turn depends at fiixt on the duiation oCthe 
exposure, as the absorption is very alow. After a time, however, 
with a small percentage of the gas in the air, no further absorption 
ooourSi as the mass influence of the atuiospberic oxygen presents 
further oombinatioxL This point appears to have been reached in the 
cases of the inmates of the room, and Madame Zola escaped although 
■ha had breathed the poisonous air longer than her husband. Two 
dogs which were iu the room also escaped. Smouldering fuel of any 
kind will give off a mixture of carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide. 
Accidents such as that by which M. Zola lost his life aie, however, 
very rare in this country, as coal fires, even when smouldering, give 
off so much smoke, sr fumes contaiuiug sulphurous and sulphuric 
add, that any defect in a chimney is at once noticed.— 

Journ,, Oct. 4, 1!)02. 

Vesical Calculus in Women. 

Mirabeau (CetUrof6. / Oyn&k., No. 22, 1902) reports 8 cases of 
vesical calculus in women. Stone in the bladder is much more fr^ 
queut in the female, and more readily diagnosed than was the case 
not many years ago, |«rtly because gynmcolcgical opemtions are so 
freely performed in these days, so that sutures not rarely make their 
way into the bladder, and partly owing to the use of the cystosco|>e. 
In none of his cases were the symptoms highly characteristic; in only 
two did the history alone lead to the suspicion of calculua Pain^ 
nearly always present, were such as are common in diseases of the 
genital tract, but frequent desire to make water, turbid or bloody 
urine, end colicky hypogastric pains are frequent The cystoscope 
was used in every case. In one instance the calculus was at first 
overlooked, and, indeed, was not detected until the instrument had 
bemi used repeatedly, as it lay in a diverticulum. Yet it was as big 
as a hasel nut In a second case a large calculus lay across the neck 
of the bladder, which was firmly contracted on it; this stone was at 

4 I 

flat mistaken for a tumour. In the remaining cases the calculi were 
ipeedily detected through the cystoscope. They wea removed by 
three metiioda ^pme were extacted through the urethra, by aid of 
the qjstoeoope. This method was meet suited for small conci'etioDs 
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under the size of % hazel nut, for stones in diTerticuU, and for 
plioaphatic masses around silk ligatures, which often bang from the 
yesioal walla Lithotripsy is suited for large, aoft, phosphatic calculi; 
the ^stoBcope is a good guide in such eaooa For big, hard, uric acid 
calculi, with add urine, and no infection of the bladder, colpo^js^ 
otomy is indicated. This operation is excellent. A median indaioa 
is made in the anterior vaginal wall, then the vesical wall is laid free 
as much as possible, and a verUeaJ inciaioii cut through it. After 
remove of the stone Miraheau closes the wound in the vesical walls 
transveraelj, to avoid tension; care is taken when the wound is made 
not to wound either the ureters or tiie sphincter vesicae. Lastly 
the vaginal incision is closed, lithotripsy is not a satisfactory or 
easy oj)eration, owing to the irregular shaj^e and lazi^ of the female 
bladder. Mirabeau considers that suprapubic lithotomy is unnooetmry 
in women, and that dilatation of tlie urethra beyond the calibre of 
the» finger ip^dangeroue, as liable to cause permanent incontinence of 
urine.—Fnt Mtd. Joum,, Sept 6, 1903. 

Low Temperature and Vitality. 

Though absolute zero never has been reached and, as Profeeeor 
Dewar says, probably never will be reached, yet the Bucceesfnl pro 
duction of cxoessively low temperatures has yielded results which are 
of the greatest importauce. The cold so far produced has been 
sufficiently intense to involve the solidification of all known gaseous 
substances with the exception of belion. Low temperature resssroh 
d|;ain, has deduced that under the inttueace of intense cold the great 
majority of, and probably all (if the temperature be sufficiently low), 
chemical interactions are entirely suspended. And yet, paradoxical 
as it undoubtotUy is, many varieties of micro-organisms can be ex* 
posed to the teni|>etut\ire of liquid air for a period of six months 
without any appreciable loss of vitaiity. Seeds, also, stewed for 
hniirs in liquid hydr<^eii—that is. at a temperature within 80^ of 
absolute zrtroy show a Kimilar prrsistence of life—their vitality is 
unafibeted, as la shown by the fact that after their immersion in this 
intensely cold fluid they geniiinate when sown as actively as seeds 
that have not undergone sncli treatment. It is clear that the oonoep- 
tion of Titolity based upon the mainl'n;ince of chemical activity must 
give way. In such a ease we appear to be face to face with a thiid 
state, as Professor Dewar says, a new a8d hitherto unobtained oondt* 
tioa of liviug matter, for at such a low temperature the ordinary 
chemical piocemes must cense. Another remarkable biol^cal 
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application <^the resnlta of iovr tempenturo resoaroh has been tlie 
freeaing of hactena calls into hard broakable masses fi-om which it liaa 
been poaaihle to express the cel) plasioa. Thus the typhoid organism 
Las been submitted to the process with the result that the call plasma 
has bean obtained for the purpose of determining its toxic or antitoxic 
{MOperties. This line .of research is calculated to throw frenh light on 
the nature and treatment of disease. Though, therefore, the absolute 
nsTo may never be attained, yet the exploration having that object 
fuii&artly in view has yielded results of the highest value inasmuch 
M, amougfit other things, it has given us further insight into tlie 
nature of vitality and |>osaildy a fresh means of determining the 
physiology of the specific diseas^produciog organisms. fiept. 

90,1S02. 


Skimmed Hilk and Mortality Amon^ Children in France. 

For some time it has been observed that mortality aViong infants 
and children resulting from unsuitable or iusufiicieiit nutrition is far 
more prevalent in the north than in the south of Fiance. Dr. Girard 
and Dr. Boidas have published a map on infant mortality 'giving the 
proportion of deaths due to athrepsia and gsstrO'enteritis. Of eveiy 
•100 deatlis among chU<hen 69 sro attributed to those cases at Troyes 
S3 at Bennes, 49 at Boulogne^ur>Mer, 62 at Andens, 56 at Lille, 
and only S6 at P^a Then going eouth of the Loire the proportion 
fiiDs at onoe to, for instance, 31 per cent at Toirlouse, ] 2 per cent 
at fideiers, and 6 per cent <a>ly at Clermont. What seeras at first 
i^ht a strange paradox is the fact tliat it is precisely in those pd^- 
vinees where tlmre are the richest pasture lands and the most abun¬ 
dant supply of excellent milk that the children die from starvation. 
The imson is, however, very simple. These provinces have a large 
home and ex{)ort trade in butter and all the milk is skimmed to make 
butter. In the south where there is no such trade the children are 
able to obtain some milk tliat has not been skicomed ; hence the 
startling difference in the death-rates. lu the great towns also, 
thot3^ there are many other causes tending to produce athrepsia, 
etill the milk-supply is more strictly controlled by the local authority 


ii therefore of a better quality than that which is obtained in the 
butter prodneing countries. In Normandy and Brittany nobihly the 
autoorities seem afraid to interfere with the great local industry 
•by insisting that skimmed milk shall not bo retailed to the public as 


pure toilk. Accopdiog to the law milk should be sold in bottles with 


labeb stating whether the milk is pure, slightly skimmed, or very 
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much ikimmed. Of eourac, it iB impoesihle in practice to enforce 
such dietinotions and, indeed, this rule has done much harm, for 
under the eorer of a labeJ skimmed and perhaps adulterated milk 
has*been sold which certainly was not iit for consumption under any 
.pretext whatsoever. The Btrcas of ]>overty lireateB a strong tempta- 
tion to buy the cheaper skimmed milk and thus the children are 
etarved. Skimmed milk and flour or bread are boiled together and 
sonieiimee a spoonful of oofies or even of alcohol is added to it and 
very young children or infants are fed on this. The nutritive part 
of the milk is exported abi'oad as Normandy or Brittany butter. It 
is the skimmed milk that aids in manufacture of angels*' which 
is the most lucmtive phase of the baby-farmer's bn si ness. The 
peasant proprietor also is so eager to make the utmost proflt possible 
that he cannot resist removing the cream from his milk even though 
he has you^ calves aiid pigs to feed. But he is careful to add to his 
skimmed milk aome tnaise, |>otatoes, and otliev substitutes for the 
cream b^ore he gives this milk to his cattle. He is not always so 
careful in regard to the children. • All these abominations cry aloud 
for a more strict supervision and widely read papers like the Jiaim 
an now taking u}> this grievance. Sutistics abundantly prove the 
great excess of athreinia in those pai*ts of the country where it is the 
custom to skim all the milk. Measures must be taken so that, in 
spite of the butter trade, children and infants may be able to obtain 
milk that has not been deprived of its nu^tive qualities.— 

Sept 20, 1902. 
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CLINICAL RECORD. 

Foreiffii. 

CASES FROM PRACTICE. 

Bj J. 0. Whitb, U.D., Port Cheater, N.Y. 

r 

I 

1. Rumex eruput, Mn. C. M. B., tgt 45; dark eomplexioo, dark 
hair and eyea. 

Constant sneeiing and coughing; profuse wateiy coxyza, nose, eyes, 
throat and laryngeal region itch with desire to scratch ; ^ by cold air, 
lying (cough); ^ in June, July and August, ^ in winter. The dust 
makes her cough j then occiput and neck sensitive to cold. 

Rum ex 6 gave speedy relief. 

2. Xalmia Uuifolia. Miss D., age 14, was found sitting up in bed 
grasping her instep and pressing her right heel firmly dpwn on the 
bed, because of seveiw intermittent pain; could not induce her to 
move or to remove the pressure because of ^ of pain. Had suffered 
pain in cardiac region. Mitml reguigitation was observdd with a 
rapid and spiteful beating heart. 

Ealmia latifolia 10m relieved in two hours. 

3. Afnbraffruea. Mr. L. S., coachman, age 45. After a prolonged 
debauch went to bed with delirium, nausea, vomiting, and a severe 
paroxysmal cough. 

The latter symptom was attended with a sensation of pressure upon 
the chest, cough ^ at night, by lying and the least excitement^even 
my own announcement would start his cough—which was generally 
dry. 

Distorted images disturbed his rest 

Sweat profuse, especialiy at night. 

After the failure of Hyoscyamos and Kux vomica, Ambra grisea 
200 relieved quickly. 

4. Conium rtiOAttiaixim, Mrs. A., age 60, had la grippe and suffered 
severe pain in left ear and finally suppuration. Since then she has 
bad constant ringing in the ear ; vertigo on lying, especially when 
turning to the left I was askhd to prescribe for her cough, the 
symptoms of which were so ^ery like Conium that they confirmed the 
selection of the remedy. 

Conium 6 quickfy cured the cough as well as the vertigo and 
ringing in the ear.—ifsdico/ Advance, August, 1902. 
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CASES BENEFITED BY X-RAYS. 

4 

Bj Da. OfiOBOB B. Southvjck, M.D., Boston^ Maaa. 

(Tamm 1. Woman, age 28, The right breast had been removed 
last October. The cancer recurred in Januarj; At the time she fiiet 
came to me there were several nodules along the line of cicatrix. The 
shoulder was swollen and there was considerable sloughing. The 
patient waa unable to lie ou either side, which caused severe pain, 
preventing sleep. The adjoining tissues had a bright red color. A 
secondary growth developed in the left breast, and there was consider^ 
able pain in it Treatment with the X-Ra^ has been daily since tbe 
middle of April, with the exception of two weeks; length of exposure 
five to fifteen minutes. On the second day tlie patient experienced 
some relief from pain. After three trestments was able to sleep 
at night. At the end of a week could lie upon well side and com* 
plained of^c pain. At tbe end of second weak had grippe and had 
to discontinue treatment The growth increased again. Tbe pain 
returned •and the arm was swolle/i. We have been working since 
then to relieve tbe pain. The axillary growth pressed upon the nerve 
and it was not until the size of this growth was difninUlied that the 
patient had relief, which has continu^xl, and there is improvement in 
general health. Tlie nodtiles have disappeared, also tbe redness. The 
discharge has practically cease<l, and tbe sloughing area, which entire¬ 
ly healed and then bioke down, lias nearly healed over again. I have 
no doubt it will heal completely. Very little swelling is left. The 
seeoudary growths in the left breast cun be scarcely felt, and the 

whole appearance of the case is changed materially for the better. 

# 

Cas£ 2. Man, age 65. Epithelioma of the ankle of six years* 
duration. Was unable to walk for some time, except on level ground 
without a cana Has received twelve treatments. The affected area 
is materially reduced in size and new skin formed along the outer 
edge. The (min is practically gone and he can now walk all day and 
use his foot with comfort. Gould always move the joint 

1 believe when we can give relief in such oases as those just pre^* 
sented to you it is worth while to use the X-R^y. All of them have 
been benofited materially. It is too early to state what tbe final 
result will be.— 2Jcrth American Journal o/Homeeopalhi/, Sept, 1902. 
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CASES BY DR, SEIFERT. Pabii. 

I. A Ciiei or Covtal Fistula. 

Mrs. Annie F.. e marrieil voman. thirtj*«ght years of age, bad for 
years been suffering from rheumatic painit In July, 1901. an ex* 
tremely painfnl swelling developed on Her back along the course of. 
the sixth rib, on the right side of the spinal column and about ten 
eentineten distant from it; it was, however, unattended hj any 
feverish symptoms. At first she consulted a neighboring druggist, 
who declared that the swelling was merely a simple neuralgia of the 
intercostal ribs, and gave her a fiuid ointmeat with whtdi to mb it. 
But as the swelling kept increasing in use the patient applied to an 
allopathic physician, who prescribed poultices. In the middle of 
August the swelling had reached the size of a goose-^g. and a little 
opening formed from which some drops of pus oozed out. The patient 
then determined to enter the hospital Beaujou, in the division of 
Prof, fiazy, who diagnosed the ease as a diffused alncess. 

An antiseptic bandage was applied to the discliarging wound and 
two days later the opening was euUiged by a double cut (ten ceiiti- 
tneters In length and ten centimeters in breadth), after which there 
was a copious discharge of pus for several days. The antiseptic 
bandage was continued, and since there was some suspicion of tuber¬ 
culosis a corresponding diet was enjoined. Gradually the snpptira- 
tion diminished and the wound had almost closed up. A further 
examination of the thorax and of the spinal column disproved the 
Buspicion of tuberculosis as well as the diagnosis of a diffused abscess. 
The physicians then advised her to go into the country where ihi 
fresh air and strengthening diet would effect a complete cure. She 
left the hospital in September. The wound healed up after a fashion 
but there remained a fistula which continually discharged pus. So 
she returned from the COUDiry to the hospital in the beginning of 
November. The doctors now si>okc of caries, and proposed to scrape 
tlio rib affected. The fistula had in tlie meanwhile been cauterized 
with Ifitraie qf nli>er. As there was also a repetition of ^'he talk 
about tubercnlosis, and the patient was op|K>8ed to an 0 [>eration, she 
left the hospital, and on the 9th of November she came to my office. 
Her condition was so wretched that I also first thought of tuber* 
eulo^is. But a careful examination showed that it was, a simple 
costal fistula. I prescribed Silieta 30 and Aurfim muriaUcum 
naironcUtm in alternation. ^Occasionally she also received a dose of 
CiUcarea Phosphori^a, With the bogiuuing of March tlje patient was 
completely i^estoi'ed, and nothing but a reddish cicatiice remained. 
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Tfie painn had entire!; difiappeared, and the woman who, wli^n ahe 
fint consulted me, bare! j weighed 45 kilogrammes, now weighs 60, 
and enjoys excellent health. 

n. Ak Old Smitmc Case. 

Peter H., a coachman, thirt;-five years of age, of rigorous constitu¬ 
tion, was seized with syphilis abont ten jejira ago. By allopathic 
treatment tlie primaiy and seccmdarj symptoms were i^mored pretty 
promptly. The patient then tool no further cat^ of hiinself, and was 
^Bo addicted to drinking. When, three years later, a little tumor 
appeared on the surface of the stemum be did not mind it, and even 
scratched it open to ease the itching ; the wound which was 
thus formed he smeared with Vaseline without consulting any dooto^^ 
But when a soita fortned which continually increased in aise be finally 
determined to enter a public hoepital. Prof. Hartmann, the physi¬ 
cian at ilte hospital, at once recognised itie wound as due to tertiary 
syphilis, and treated it as usual with ihrmay and lodidf of foUu- 
Hum, tlio wound being covere«l with an antiseptic bandage. But the 
treatment waa with<int any effect Tlte morbid process on the bone 
continually extended further, so that Prof. Hartmann proposed to 
scrape off that {Mit of the Ktemmn, to which Peter H. readily assented. 
But a few days later this pntccaa proved as ineffective aa the internal 
treatment; the caries increased ho much that Prof. Hartmann deemed 
it necessary to cut out part of the stiTiuim. But as the patient was. 
afraid that after this second operation he would be unable to do any 
more haixl work, lie refused to submit to the operation, and left the 
hospital. 

Accidentally he had hoard of Homceopatliy, and therefore deter¬ 
mined to try this metbo*! of c\ire* An operation might be under¬ 
taken, if necessary, at any time. So be came to my public clinic. 
His condition at this time was truly wretched. He was quite ema¬ 
ciated. Since he had l>een treated with Mercury his appetite bad 
vanished entirely, and as he could hear hardly any food, bis eti'engtli 
had so niucli deci'eaRed that be was hardly able to walk. Hoping to 
regain liU Ktreugth he had used more liquor. The wound looked so 
malignant that I hesitated a moineut when he asked me if it could be 
healed. It formed a hole the sise of a pigeon egg in the middle of 
the cheat. First of all I forbade him the use of all liquor and ^n-es- 
cribed a regular diet. IntemsUy \e received every morning and 
evening four drojw of Silirm 30, 'and before hU dinner und supper he 
received a Ublespoonful of the following solution 
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Aurum murUticnm DAtrotifttiim,.3 oentigiainmes, 

Aqox destilUta^...200 grammes. 

To (he wound I applied a bandage moisteued with a solution of (he 
Suldimaito/ mercwry in (be proportion of 1:2000, to be renewed 
twke a daf. In a week the wound bad lost its malignant appearance. 
Re had some appetite, and felt stronger. 1 continued (he treatment, 
and at the end of the week the patient said he felt decidedlj better. 
The wound began to heal up, hie complexion was not so sallow, and 
his wrinkles began to fill np. The soccm waa so striking that I 
eoold not conceal mjr astonisnment, and went on much encouraged. 
The patient now complained of nocturnal pains in the bones, so I 
continued SUieea snd substituted Kalium jodaium for Anrum mimn* 
Imim. Thus I succeeded in quieting the pain in the bones, when I 
returned to durum mur. This prescription was continued for four 
months, only injecting a dose of Kalium ioiatum now and then for 
the pain in the bones. For some time now these pains b(^d entirely 
eessed, and instead ot emaciation and depiwssion there was strength 
and cheerfulness. The wound had closed up and foimcd a scar, and 
its former seat could now otily <>e recognised by a reddisli white 
depression of the surface. Having been thus fully restored Peter had 
returned to his business. In the last seven years no syphilitic 
symptom has appeared; Peter shows himself twice a year in niy office 
to make sure that every thing is in good order. Even the deproBsion 
on the sternum has gradually difttppeared, and only a cicatrice of 
moiheivof’peari color now remains. Peter, 1 am sorry to say, has 
resumed his old friendship with alcohol, but without siiiTering any 
particular harm from it Though when he has been drinking too 
much brandy be sometitnes beats his poor horse beyond reason, Ije 
continually shows his gratefulness to me. In the course of years he 
has sent a number of patients to my office, among them the ease 
immediately before this. 

III. A Case op Stoks-Hard fiaBAsrs. 

Ura K., a washerwoman, thirty years old, bad taken cold while 
washing and came into my pnblic clinic with bressts as hard as stone 
and intensely painful. I prescribed water bandages a la Priessnit^ 
and gave internally Siiieea 30, two drojw every two hours. In two 
day%tiie pain had vanished, but t}ie indoration of the breasts remain¬ 
ed. X dtsoontinued the wet bandages, but contimvKl Silieoa, which 
alter tix days^ treatment t^moved all swelling. Recorder^ 

September 15,1902. 
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tfUiaittflfi from (S^oatempomru flitrrafari. 

ENVIHONMENT AS A CAUSE OF AGUE. 

Bt MATHEW D. O’CONNELL, •M.D.R.U.I., 

^2X)2rSLf UOTAL ABMT MEDICAL CORPS ; PRINCIPAL MEDfCAL OPTICBR^ 

NORTB-KASTIRN OtSTUiCT. 

$ 

Ths proceedings of the MAUrU Cobgreei reoeutly held At Negpur^ 
Centrsl ludiA, ooder the presideocf of Colonel it. Scott Reid, were 

full of interest Aud have led me once Again to iurite the Attention of the 
profession to meteorolf^ical enrironment ss a probable cause of those cases 
of malarial fever in which parasites e^ooibe discovered in the blood. In 
a paper read at the congress Dr. Stepheos and Dr. Christophers stated that 
cases occurred, with fever dioicallj identical with malarial fever, in which 
paraiitea could not be found in the blood, after repeated eeatch, before 
qunioe ba^'been given. It was aleo stated that in large numbers of cases 
offerer with enlarged spleens exemiued to Calcutta^ the aothorehad 
seldom found the parasite in peripheral blood, although pigment was 
sometimes obtained b; spleen puncture. InsUnces of failure to find the 
parasite in undoubted cases of malarial fever were nairatad and everjr 
speaker at the congress affirmed tlie malarial nature of the cases of chronio 
fever with enlarged spleen. It would appear from this that under tbs 
term “ malarial fever,^ as it is uadeistood at present, are inclnded two 
clinioallj identical, 7 et etiologkalJ/ distinct, fevers which for convenience 
maj be referred to here as (1) jiarasitic njalarial fever and (i) uon^parasitic 
malarial fever. The diagnosis of cases of the first class would, of course, 
rest on the recognition of the pirasito lu the blood hj experienced observers 
for, as Mansoa says, negative results by amateurs are valueless, and a 
positive result is nut much mure to be relied ou.^' The second class would 
include all fevers clinically identical with malarial fever in which parasites 
oaunot be discovered iu the blood. It is to fevers of the latter class alone 
that I refer iu Uiis |>aper, Such fevers are, in my opinion, obviously and 
indisputably due to the meteorological environment under which they arise. 
By this envii-nunjeut 1 moitu the hot, moist, stagnant atmosphere under 
which they become njoet prevalent and which was for many years consi^ 
dsred a snfficieut ezplAnatiou Uieir cause. First, as regards this environ* 
meat it is obvious that it may be of a higher degree of intensity in lome 
places than iu others, in some yean than in others, and iu some seasons than 
in others, but 1 hope to demonstrate that the inevitable effect of exposura 
to such environment is to produce an intermittent excess of water in the 
blood. This iuteribittent excess of water ii^tbe blood will be seen to afford 
a clear explanation of the intermittent pyrexia, the anwmia, the melauraia, 
the eulargenient of the spleen, and the other conditiSus characteristic of 
me laris. 
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L—TBX M BTXOROLOOICAL EKVIAONICENT trUDBE WRICH Iktkeiittteet 

FcVBRfi BKCOMK pRSTALBIfT. 

The Rieteoi'ological cuoditious nuder which iutenuitUut fevers becoius 
pvevuieiit have long been known and are indicated id the chart (uot^iven 
here) which I have constructed from Ogtires contained in the annual report of 
the Army Medical Department It shows at a glance the difTereuce between 
a malarial and a noD*aiAlarial eoviroiuneut. Whei'e iuteriuittent fever be> 
comes piBvalentj as at Singapore, both the atmospheric temperature and 
the atmospheric humidity are high, the mean atmospheric temperature 
being above 6(fF., and tlie mean atmoapheric bnxnidity considerably above 
M per cent, of eaturati^u throughout the year. On the other hand, where 
intemittent fevers are not prevalent, as in England or at Barbados, the 
mean atmospheric temperature or the mean atmospheric humidity, or both, 
will be much lower. Id Barbadoe, although the mean ntn]Of)])herie tem^ 
peratnre is indeed higher than at Sing.ipore, the mean atniosphenc humi* 
dity is much lower, whilst in England, although tlie mean attnospherio 
humidity is as high as at Singapore for seveial mouths in the year the 
mean atmospheric tempeiBture is very much lower. Thus fronf the chafl it 
is apparent that the meteorological euviroomeut under which iutermitteut 
fevers become prevaleut is nut vituply a high atmospheric temperature or 
high atmospheric humidity, but a high atmospheric teiu[)eraiure and a high 
atmoapheric humidity ; in other words, the environment under which inter* 
mittent fevers become most prevalent is the hot, moist, stagnant atmos* 
phere, as has been known for a long time. What is the effect of exposure 
to such meteorological environment ? 

ll.^EZFOBURB TO TBI8 MeTBOEOLOOICAL EkvIROMMIRT PROPUCSS 
iKTElOnTTBXT EXCBSS Of WaTBR IR TBK BluOD. 

The amount of water iu healthy blood is about 79(1 parts in 100p« 
During winter and spring about 60 ounces of wster are taken in daily as 
drink and food aud the same quantity, or a little more, excreted daily. 
During summer and antuoin the aaionnt taken in as drink is considerably 
increased aud there must of course be a corresponding incresae in the 
amount excieted, otherwise the amount of water iu the blood would become 
excessive. Excretion of water from the blood takes place from the 
kidneys, the lungs, the ekin, and the intestines. Practically, the amount 
excreted by the inteatiues remains constant in health, bat the amount 
excreted by the kidneys and by the akin aud Inugs varies according to 
the atmcnpheric tern peratnre. In winter and spring, when the atmo* 
^erlc temperature is low, about two*thirds of the total quantity of 
water, or 60 ouucee, are excreted by the kidneys, aud one*thiid, or 20 
ounces, by the lungs and the sk^u. In summer and autumn, when 
the atniea]iheric temperature is high, water is excreted chiefly by the 
akin and the lungs and the amount excreted by the Itidneys b corres¬ 
pondingly reduced. The evaporation of this increased quantity of water 
from the lunga and tfte skin keepe the body temperature normal under ex* 
poiure to very high atmospheric teiuperatures. But if duriug this season, 
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when water ie beiog excreted chiefly through the skin and the lungs, any 
influence impedes its free excretion through these chauoels without at the 
same time producing a compeuaatiug increase in the amount excreted through 
the kidneys^ the obvious result must be an inctease of water in the blood. 

Now, the very high atmoepheric homidity, from 80 to 95 per cent 
‘ throughout the year, registered at Singapore, as shown in the chart, offers 
a Very decided impediment to the free excretion of water from akin and 
lungs. For atmospheric air can only take up as much aqueous vapour ai 
wilt saturate it Moreover, there was uo fail of temperature which would 
be sufficient to produce a compenaitory increased excretion of water 
tfirough the kidneys. Hence, when ague wai so prevaieut at Singapore 
the euvirouments was such as must cerUiuly piodace increase of water in 
the blood. Wherever such environment is found au iutsrinittent fever 
will certaitily also be found. It will be expliuned later why this iucreaia 
of water iu the blood must be of an iuteriuitteut diameter. The environ* 
ttient given in tlm chart for Singapore may be Ukeu as typical of the eu* 
viroQDieut under which intermittent fevers reach tlieir maximum of preval* 
euee coutiipied throughout the year. Iu India and some other eountrisa 
such an intense degree of this environment is usuilly found, witli few ex* 
eeptioDs, at only certain seasons of the year. For instance, in the hot 
leaeons iu India the atmosphere is intensely dry, coolaioing perhaps only 
SO or 30 per cent of sHtujutiun, and evapomtiou of water from skin and 
lungs is consequently euurumua. To Uiis succeeds the rainy season, almost 
quite suddenly, and the atmoeplieric humidity increases to 60 or 90 per 
cent of satuiwtioQ. 1 hare often iu iuilia seen the dry and wet bulb 
thermonietei's register the same temperature all this season, indicating that 
the atmosphere is saturated with aqueous vapour and thetefore completely 
obstructing eva}>oration from skin or luuga The fall of atmospheric tem¬ 
perature accompanyiug the Betting in of the rains is slight and only 
temporary. It is not sufficient to produce iucreased excretion of water from 
the kidneys, as perhaps auyoue who lias resided iu India will have observed* 
Consequently water must accumulate in the bluod and tissues unless the 
amount token in drink be largely reduced. Experience, however, teaches 
ns that instead of being reduced the amount token during tlta rainy season 
is just as much as during tlie previous hot dry season. 

21L—THsax 16 Kkown to bb Excgbh of Watsr iv the Blood or 
Those who Su^tbr non iKTERumsKT Fevee. 

Manson desaibed malarial blood as pole lake coloured, thiu, and watery. 
Liebenueister states that there is excess of water iu tlie blood of those who 
suffer from ague, and tliat Ute wasting of the body in ague ie sometimes 
concealed by the excessive amount of water iu the bluod aud tissues. He 
also says lhat from this cause the weight of the body may be increasttt as 
much as 10 pounds; aIthoiigb there may lie only slight (edema of the ankles, 
lu additiou the dropsical effusions which aiw not infrequent sequels of 
ague perhaps also indicate an iuciease of water iu thw blood of th<)se who 
suffer from the disease. 
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Let Oft next inquire wii&t are the obvkms effecte of ao mcreaee of water 
iu the blood produced as iudieated. 

lV.^£jccxB8 or Watbe is TBt Bloos rBODUCBS Ptrxxia. 

The nonnal temperature of mao ii 08*4^F. or 37*0^. and thie ia the pnv 
duct of two faetora— (a) the anotiDt of heat produced withiu the bodj &&d 
(6) the atuouut of heat giren off, or loot, from the body, ^a regards the 
first it ia kaown that the aource of heat productioo within the body is the 
metaholiam or tiaeue change which takes place in every act of rital energy. 
It has long been known that thia tuetaboliam can be iucrcaaod by the fiwe 
internal adoiinifttration of water. If eiperimeut&l proof of this be asked 
for pathologiata tell ua that iujectioo of water into the blood eauees a riae of 
temperature. Hence there can be no doubt but that an increase of water 
in the blood produced by meteorological euTiroument will in its turn pro* 
duee an tnereaae of metaboliam or heat>productioD in the body. But meteo* 
Tological environment prod ucee eaeeae of water in the blood by impeding 
evaporation of water from the ekiu aud Imigs^that ii| by diminishing heat 
loss. If it thus causes itiereaeed production of heat within the body aud 
dimiuiahed beat Iom from the body, as above dsKribed, the resi^^t must be 
iuorsaae of body temperatore'^pyrexia. Indeed, this has been proved ex* 
perimentally by Frey and Heiligenthal who found that expoeure iu a 
Ruftftian or hot vapour bath of 113^P (4A'5%.) for 85 minutes nised the 
body temperature to 104*3^. (40*3%.), whilst exposure in a Turkish or hot 
dry air bath of 147^F. (64*5%.) for 50 miuutes only raised the body tem- 
liermture to 101*6^F. (38*6%.). The explanation of thie ie plain. In the 
hot dry air bath evaporation of water from the ekin is much increased aud 
keepe the temperatute down. In the hot vapour bath evaporation of water 
from skin and lungs is ranch impeded by the amount of water vapour in 
the air and therefore the body temperature rieea. The temperature and 
humidity of the air duriug the fever season in tropical countries differ ver^ 
HttJe front those of the Rusaiau vaponr bath, and therefore such environ* 
ment will be certainly, if not so rapidly, produce pyrexia in those exposed 
to it. 

The weakest link in the parasitic theoiy of malarial fevers always seems 
to me to be the nueatishictnry explanation which it affords of the pyrexia, 
which after all, the chief clinical feature of these disesaea. Laver an 
himself aud other emineut autborities on malaria, when referring to the 
pyrexia, are compelled to say that the pyn^nic agency is “ most likely ** 
or '^presumably " or probably eoroe toxiu, which is liberated from the 
eporulatlug parasite aboitly before or duriug the rigor, and which is a 
s^vent of hsmoglobiu. The existence of miy such toxin, however, is not 
only apparently not proven, it is bnt plausible conjecture. But where is 
tite necessity for assnming the exi^Soee of a problematical toxin born of a 
spornlating parasite in those caqys clinically tdeatical with malaria in which 
pararitss cannot be found, when Payne assures us that injection of water 
into Uie blood oaufes a rise of temperature, when Liebenneiater declares 
there is this increase of water iu the blood iu ague, aud wheu, as I have 
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dkown kho^y this tiicmw of VAter in the blond ie the inevitiible reeuil 
of eipoeure to tlve nieteorological enviroDmeat foond in oountriee 

or cIiiuaUh ? 

V.—Tai Pyrexia cacao by Inc&EAeB ot Water n tbi Bu)0 
' COB TO Meteorological Eitvirokmeiit bcet bi oe av 

iRTSSMirTEET ChaEAOTKR. 

*To make thie evfilent it is ouly ueceMrv to^point out that the enviroo- 
tnent which produeee excM of WAter in the blood ie of intermiUeut inten- 
dtj, for in ell cliiuatee etmoepheric teinpemtore aud hOmiditj undergo a 
diiiniAl VMiatiou. The highest atmospheHe temperature is usually about 
4 o’clock P.M. dftilyj when, as a rule the Rtmoepheric humidity is at Its 
lowest. This is the period wheu evaporsUon of water from skin aud lungs 
is flee. Ou the other hand, the lowest atmoeplieric temperature is reached 
daily about 4 or 6 o^cloek a.m., and then the atmospheric humidity is at its 
maximum. This is the time when free evaporation from the Ain and 
lungs is most impeded, lu cold climates this is oompeusated for by the 
tuereased flow of urine produced by the fall tu atmospheric temperature at 
XHght l^t ill the unhealthy season iu tropical climates there is little or no 
fall in atmospheric temperature at niglit to pi^uce this conjpensating 
excretion of water through the kidueys^ as I daresay anyone will admit 
who hae lived in a main rial dimatefdunng the unhealthy sessona Codes* 
^uently water aocumulntee in the blood, chiefly duriug the night Kow, as 
we have eeeu, the eauHea prodnciug this increase of water iu the blood are 
more active during the period from suneet to euurise in the tropics and less 
active during the period from sunrise to sunset This iutenuissioti in tbs 
activity or intensity of the canee must prcnlnce a rimilat inlenuissiou or 
tidal srave in the increase of water in the blood. If die increase of water 
in the blood is of this iutennittent character^ so will Uie pyrexia produced 
tliereby also be. 

Now in couiiezion with tide point, that the intensity of the enviroument 
producing increase of water iu the blood is greater by niglit tlian by day, 
may be noted the fact, admitted by idl, that attacks of iutermitteot lever 
most frequently comnieuce at night or iu the morning. Why the intermit* 
tent fever produced in this way is qnntadiauin some and tertian or quartan, 
&C., iu others would appear to de|)eud on (a) the previous eonditiou of the 
blood of thoee exposed to the euviioumeut, aiMl {1) the intensity of tbe 
euviroumeut With regard to the former, it is known that in different 
individuals the quantity of water in the blood varies within certain limits, 
the average quantity being 70<> parts of water in 1000 of blood, ft will, 
of eooree, require ex(> 0 !mre to the euvironrueut for aome time more or less , 
before the quantity of water in the blood is increased to tliat degree which 
canses pyrexia. Let it be assumed tKat the degree which causes 
is 830 parte iu lOhO. Then if four lueu v^oee blood contains respectively 
790, 800 , 810 and 820 parts of water be exfswed tn such envinmment it is 
evident that the iuciwHse of water which causes Micreased metabolism, 
pyrexhi, will be luosi ru]iidly produced iu the luau whuM blood origiuaiiy 
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contAiDed most vater—8S0 parta. Tt ooljr reqirirn 10 parti aMed. This 
alao accordi with experience which teaches that ihcwe with the poorest or 
moat watery blood noet qaiekly eoutract ague when expoa^ to tiie 
eDvironinent. It wil), of coane, take longer in the other men to produce 
the 630 parte of water, the mau whose blood waa id the hret iDstaoce 
normal (790 parts) requiring the longeet eipoenre. Again, with regard to 
the iuteneity of the enviroument, let it be assumed that the degree of 
intensity to which tlieee four men are exposed is such that it will produce 
an increase of water in the blood equal to 10 parts by one night's exposure. 
Then it is evident tliat the blood of the luan eoniaiuiug originally njost 
water—i.e., 820 parts—will have its water increased to that degree which 
causes pyrexia, 830 parts* by cue night's exposure to the environment; and 
although during the following 12 hours (day) critical elimination (sweat) 
Disy reduce it to the origiual 620 parts, still if exposure to such environ^ 
ment continues 10 parts of water will be added agaiu the following night, 
reproducing the ueceesary 830 parts of water, increased tnetaWism, and 
pyrexia^ that is, the paroxysms are reproduced once in every 24 hours and 
the type is consequently quotidian. In this way paroxysm follows 
paroxysm until medical treittnieut be adopted or, as will be explained 
hereafter, the red blood corpuscles are so much reduced that the bwoiogl^ 
bin is not sufficient to provide material for the metabolism, causing the 
pyrexia, or until the euvironmeni changes. At the same rate of increase** 
vix., 10 parts each night—it will require two nights' exposure to produce 
the increase to 830 parts of water iu the blood of the man contaiuiug 
originally only 810 parts ; and after elimiDatioQ (sweat) it will take two 
nights to reproduce, that is, the degree necessary to cause the iucreased 
snetaboliim and coneequeut pyrexia is ouly produced every second day. 
There will be one day of apyrexia. That is, the type in this case will be 
tertian. Similarly it will require three nigbte' exposure at an increase ol 
10 parts nightly to increase the water of the blood in the man, containing 
originally only 100 parte, to the degree, 830 parts, which I assume pro¬ 
duces pyrexia. It will only be pruduued and reproduced on the fourth 
day—that is, the type of fever iu this man will be quartan. In the blood 
of a man containing originally only 790 parts of water it will take still 
longer exposure to produce, and after elimiaation to reproduce, the neces¬ 
sary 830 parts. In those with still less water in their blood and whose 
eliminatory organs are perfect it is conceivable that it may not be possible 
by an sxposure to iucrease the water to 830 parts, aud iu sued) cases we 
should expect immunity from the disease. 

It can be seeu, then, if ague is due to excess of water in the blood, pro¬ 
duced by environment, why the pyrexia should be intermittent in character 
and also why the type should be quocfdiaa in some aud tertsiii or quartan 
iu other. It also becomes appyunt why persons with the poorest or most 
watery condition of blood should most certainly aud rapidly contract the 
disease when exposed to the eu7irouuieut whilst those with normally less 
water iii their blood are leas liable to contract it 
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Moreover, if ague u due to ezcm of water in the blood pmdneed bf 
envlroomeot it becoujee evideut wbj quotidian ie the tnoet common l^^pe In 
tropical ciiumtea, while tertian or quartan is the more conirocHi tjpe in 
teniperate climates. For it is to be remerubered that climates, as regards 
their ^tmosphenc ternperatQi'e and humidity, .differ only in degree. In 
tropiail clitiiatea iu the nuhealthy season of the jear the environment 
(teniperature attd humidity) is of a higher degree ot inteusity and in tam* 
perate climates lower. Hence in tropical climates the degree of hydnunia 
that produces pyrexui will be more quickly produced and after elimination 
(sweat) reproduced ; that ie, the ty)»e of ague most commonly met with in 
tropical climates should be that with the shortest period of apyrezia-^via., 
quotidian, if caused by environmeut In temperate climates, on the other 
hand, tlm environment not being of so intense degree must of course take 
longer to produce and after eliinination (sweat) to reproduce the degree of 
hydrmmia that cauees pyrezia ; that is, the type of agne most common in 
temperate cJImales, if this theory is sound, should be that with a longer 
period of apyrexiu-*viz., tertian or quartan. In both cases this correeponds 
with expcrWice. In nimatndly hot summers of cold climates tlis environ* 
meut which ctuaea increase of water iotheblo<td will also sometime, if 
seldom, be fotnid. Hrnce the explanation of cases of iuterniittent fever in 
cold climates ovcasioually. Moreover, as the amount of water in the blood 
depends to a great extent on the balance lieitig maintained between tbs 
amount taken in the food and drink and the aiuouut excreted, aud as the 
amount excreted depends to a certain extent on the functional activity of 
certain organs—.skin, lunge, kidneye, it can be seen how deranged 
function of such organs might of itself produce increase of water in the 
blood, altogether inJepeudeutly of external environment. By such fuoo* 
tional derangement the occurrence of those anomalous cases of ague which 
anse in those climatee, seasons, or localities where the hot, moist, stagnant 
atmosphere that produces iucrease of water in the blood is not found maj 
be ezfdained. 

* yi.^£zcRSTio2f OF Water Fame the Blood reduces the 

Txupi!iBATnRt TO Normal nt Ague. 

We know that free eliniinatioD of water from the blood in ague reduces 
body temperature to normal. Free sweating obviously does so. This fact 
iu itself is strong presumptive evidence that the iucrease of water in the 
blood is the cause of the pyrexia. For there are tnany other diseases in the 
pyrexia of which swe.*vtiQg does not produce this efiect. Moreover, although 
sweating is tlie usual metliod of terniioaUon of a paroxysm of intermittent 
fever, the same result—ie., reduction of temperature to normal—also 
follows free elimiUfitton of water by the kidneys or by purging. These 
two latter processes, however, ouly ie<luce the amount of water in the 
blooil and so redAce metabolism or production, whilst sweating, 
besides reducing iu same way heat production, also increases heat loss 
and thus more quickly reduces tempeminre to uormal.^ 

It is veiy suggestive that in the collu|»e stage of cbolerSi when elimioa- 
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tioD of wnter from the blood Iwa beeo eoormons and the blood remairui 
thick and tany, the bodj temperature » eubuoriiial, and aa absorptioi] in 
reetored aud water agaiu Ukea auto the blood the temperature rieee per* 
bape above normal. 

VIL-^l90BSABi ox Watvk iiT TH8 Blood PaoDCCia • 

OuGocTToma* 

It has long been kbowa that when water le added to noraial blood the 
red corpmclea lose their diecoid form, become epheiical, awoUeUp and dropai- 
call the hwmogrobiD ia waahed oatof them^ and ultiiuatelj they diaiDtegrate 
and diaappear. Heuoe it can be eeeti that iucretae of water in the blood 
caused bj meteorologicid envirooment, whieh I liave shewn prodncee an 
intermittent pyrexia, will aleo produce the exteusive deitraction of red 
blood coTpueeles whieh is so charaeter^ic of ague. 

The Uemte chiefly destroyed by the metnboliem of pyrexia donbtleee 
differs in different fevers, hut iu ague the red eorpnsctee of the blood are 
chiefly affected, leading to their exteneive deatructiou and consequent 
anainia and melanwmia. Ewniulyeia or deetruciion of ted blood corpnaelee 
Is, however, a process which is always going on rveu iu health withiir Uie 
portal circulation. Tfiere tlie liwitmglobiu reciijies from the old red 
corpuscles and le iu part cod verted into new red corpneclee and, in 
part into pigment Such pigiuenh U taken up by the hepatic cells 
iud forme the colouring matter of Uie bile, nrtue, dn If it ia ]>ro(hiued 
in quantity exceeding the amount tltat the hepatic cells nvt eajwble of con- 
Tertiug into the colonring matter of the bile, &c., it is obvioua that it must 
find its way into the general circulation and into the tissoes, especially of 
the epleeo, liver, kidneys, &&, thus causing oielaowmia. Professor Uuuter, 
who closely iuveetigated this hemioljeie, tells us that this proceas may be 
increased by two sets of causes^vis.,—direct and indirect. The direct 
eoasiets of agents such as water whieh, iujected into the blood, act directly 
on the red corpuscles, liberating their hwmoglobin and destroying them. 
The indirect coneists of agents which act on the red corpuscles through the 
medium of the splenic cells. The increased bsmolysis of disease, Pro* 
feasor Hunter adds, is similar to that prudcoed by indirect h^znolytios, 
with two exceptioDS^namelj, malaria and hemoglobinuria—whieh he 
attributes to the direct action d the parasites on the blood discs. This may 
indeed be eo. But io thoee cases of ague in which no parasites can be 
found why attribute the increased hwniolysis to their influence instead ct 
(o the increase of water in the blood, whieh Liebermeister assures us is 
present in all csww of ague, which Professor Hunter asserts to be a most 
powerful direct hwnolytic, aud which I have attempted to show in the pr^ 
ceding remarks is the inevitable result of exposure to the meteorolc^pci^ 
efivirooment under which malaiW fevers become most prevalent f Daring 
hemolysis Profeesor Hunter describes tbs appearance of the following 
fonna in the blood; (1) colouriess 6|>herulea, albaminous and highly refrac* 
tile, <d various sixes ; and (%) c<doursd spherules. A red corpuscle becomes 
wnsirieted at some portion, dividing into two partSi connected by a colour- 
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len portion. TheM are bent studied by warming blood tp 112^F.i a ienw 
perature not much above that of the blood in the portal circulation during 
a paroxysm of agua The coq)Usde then breaks up into a number of 
highly-coloured aphenilea Tliis descriptiou of the disintegration of a red 
corpuscle by a temperatnre of 46^C< forcibly reminds one of the spomlarioD 
of parasites, as deeeribed by plaamudists during each paroxysm of ague. 
Of course, tbit retambltnce of the disiutegnition of red blood corpuecles 
to the sponilatioii of parasitet becomes more suggestive when it is remem¬ 
bered that hwmoljRia is always more active within tlie portal circulation^ 
the very situation where ]ilaamodieta tell us the parasites may be found 
when they cannot be found in peripheral blood. 3. Stromata, or decolou* 
rised red eorpiiscles, are also described by ^Hunter as appearing during 
hnmolysis. He adds that they are best studied by the injection of water 
into the blood. 

Now, if these forme—colonrlen spherules, coloured spherules which break 
np into a number of highly*coloured bodies and stromata—are produced 
within the portal circulation in health, and if, as Ruuter tells oi, their 
producliou is increased by heat (45^. or IIS^P.) and by injection of water 
iuto the blood, it is obvioue thst their production must be cousiderably 
increased during each ]«roxysQ) of ague when there ie increase of water in 
the blood and the temperature of the blood withiu the portal circulation is 
nearly, if not quite, as high. 

hlaosou, A high authority on malaria, teUs us that the destruction of red 
blood 001^1190168 in rnularial disease is greatly in excess of anything which 
can be accounted for by tiie number of corpuecles attacked and consumed 
by the parasitea The number of pararites found in the blood might 
account for a deetnictitui of 1 per cent or even 5 per cent, but not for a SO 
per cent destruction, which ia not uncommon even after a single paroxysm 
<S ague. If, however, there is a form of ague, as 1 contend, due to exceu of 
water in the blood this would acconut not only for a 20 per cent, dettruc* 
tion of the corpuscles, but when extreme in degree it would explain the 
ahnoet total deetructiou of blood corpuscles For increase of water in the 
blood will affect every corpuscle in the blood, aud the greater the increase 
of water the greater will be the destruction of blood corpuscles libera* 
tion of bwnioglobin. indeed, ao well recognised b this tliat hsmatologista 
cousider the s^wcific gravity of the blood affords a reliable test of the 
number of led corpuscles and their Immoglobiu value. 

When the libenited hwxnoglobin exceeds the amount that the hectic cells 
are cr^pable of converting iuto biliary and other pigmeuts then it will pre- 
eunutbly appear in tlie uriue. Tine would seem to indicate that hwmoglo- 
binnric fever owns the same origin as the non-parasitic iutermittent fevers 
which only 1 refer to in thie paper. This view gaius support ftom the facts 
that hemoglobin uric fever is ftmud in tliose climates where is found at 
times an extreme degree of the meteorological environmeuttbat produces 
exoese of water in the blood, tliat there exists soma> as yet unexplained 
oonuexiou beUeeu this diseaise aud xuaUuisi tad, as ALbuauu says, tho 
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opiuioti that it it p{ ptmtitic origin It btted more on contideratioot of pro* 
btbtiity Uuui on logical deductiont frocu deoioutirtled fiictt, If, at I am 
trying to proN*e, tUere it a form of malarial fever Jua to exeeKt of water iu 
the lilood caused bj meteorological envirounient then the explanation of 
Uie coDoexion between OMdaria aud Lenioglobiuuric fever U iio\, far 
to seek. 

iNCftkABi or Watbb in teb Blood Pboducbb 
P8BUDO*PaRABITB8. 

It oa&Dot be said that increase of water iu tlie blood will produce para- 
■iteei but it will certainly produce thoee bod lee which are called paeudo* 
paraaitet. They were at one time considered to be the cauiie of malaria, 
ludeed, there are many still who consider that true paraeites oau witb 
great difficulty be distiugujshed from pseudo^pararitee. Mauuaberg 
admitted that in a minority of cases they could not be distiuguisbed and 
Maaaon aays that it takes a large amount of practice to be able to disori* 
miuate between parasites aud vacuoles in the red corpuselei iu fresh films. 
Indeed, there are eveu still a few who malutaiu that they are iudistinguish* 
able for the sun pie reason that they consider the imrasites to be merely 
prodoctB of bssmotysii* such as may be found witbiu the portal circulatign 
in health iu any climate aud iu the peripheral circulation of those who 
suffer from malarial fevers. However this may be, it seems certain that 
iDcreass of water iu the blood will produce pssudo*paiasites within it 
Ehrlich tells us that poikilocytes are tlie products of a fragmeutatiou of red 
blood corpuscles which can be produced experimentally by hbsUng. They 
exhibit movement and were r^arded by Klcba as aiiiobw and similar 
orgauisma Now increase of water in the blood aud increased njetaboUsm 
(heat prodnctioa) caused thereby are the two very agents which we know^ 
from experinent, give rise to the appearauce of these bodies in the blood. 
Tlie changes produced in corpuscles by these agents, as described by physie* 
logists, I give below and iu a parallel column for convenient I'eferenco 
some of the mors usual appearances of malarial paraaiteu as described hj 
Laveran and others. * 

Physiologist! tell ns Experts tell ns 

1. If water be added to normal blood 1. red corpuscles attacked by the 

the red corpuscles lose their discoid parasites are usiially the larger ones, 
form, beccme spherical, swollen, and They loss their discoid fom, beocms 
dropsical, the heemoglobin is washed spherical, swollen, and dropsical, 
out of tbeiSi and ultimately they they lose their colour and hmmog» 
disintegrate and disappear. lobin and nltimately are destroyed. 

2. If blood be heated vacuoles are pro* 2. Malarial parasites appear in the first 

dttoed in the red corpuscles which instance on or in the blood corpus* 

ap^ar as little, clear, colonrless, ^ elce as little clear colourless shining 

shining spots that assutno apherioal, spou of various forms, spherioali 

annular, or other form. They cbpnge annular, or other.* They change their 

their Ibn&i they increase in else, till form, they increase in eUc until they 

they eoonpy hai^ tWo-thlrds, or the occupy most or the whole of a cor- 

wbole of a oorpuscla. They exhibit puscie. They exhibit aosmboid move* 
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aoMbald aov«B«ot from neoi ond throv o^t flAfolU. Hart 
coDtradUoDt In tho larronodla^ mnj be one or moroyorteitee InonA 
bamoglobini nnd they throw oat oorpoecle. 
little beoded prole ngaUone whloh 
W4^e to and fro. There aaj be one 
’ or noro taottolee in a oorpoacle. 

3- II' blood be heated the white oorpoe* I. The la^er ipherfoal pigmented para* 
oletf which mej or may not oootain eitee esbibit acUee aamboid mofo* 
^gment» eahibit aoceboid noreDeot menu and their ooat^ned pigaaat 
and Brownian moTecnent of the eon* exhlbita actlTo iwarming movenieiiL 
taloed pigment. Qolcdne paral/aoe Quinine hille the paraaltee and re* 
the morementaof the white eorpoe* movae them from the bbod. 
olet and reduoei their number. 

4. The reenlt of addition of water to 4. The reenlt of inmion of bleed bp 
blood and oxpoeure to locreaae of the paraeitee ie wholeeale deetroo- 
teaperatnre 1$ wholeeale deetroction tion of red oorpneolee and inorcaae 
of red eorpuKlei and production of of pigment free and bebied In 
p^ent free and incloeed In ipheri* ipherea, oraMaate, fro. 
eal or rarlbue ehapad bodiea 

From the abora it can be teen how increM of water in the blood will 
produce bodiea cloeelp reeeiubliog •paraaiUe—in fact, peeado-paraoiUa, 
The ereooent-ehaped bodiee have been the eubjecte of much contravera)\ 
Boot, if I remember vightlp, attributes their trauaformatloD and flagaUtf 
tion to abitractioo of water from the eerum and eaja that thin is the 
Indueoce to whioh thej are ezpoaed in the etoruacb of the moeqaito. Thia 
opinion he formed aa the reault of susj beautiful ezperimaute. Marcia lli 
on the ooutrarpp ifter mikUj aimiUr experiDiecita arrived at the concluaioa 
that the iranaformatiou and flagellation of the creacent^haped bodiea are 
due to the addition of water to the oerum and eaja that thia ia the influanoa 
to which they are expoaed within the atomach of the moaqulto. Although 
they differ, then, aa to whether it ia reduction or increaie they agree that 
thi tranaformatioD ia due to aome Tariatioci in the quantity ’^ water in the 
blood such aa I have abown to be the reault of expoaure to a ceiiain 
definite environment. 

Increase of water in the blood, then, caused by environment prodneea 
bodiea in the blood which the beat experts admit cloeely reaemble panaitea 
and which none but expwta are capable of distingutshiDg from them. 

When critical elimination of water (eweat) reducea the amount of water 
IQ the blood to nmnal the paendoparaaitea will disappear, or perhapa it 
would be more correct to say that the oorpuecies which have not been 
deetroyed will reanme their normal ap^earanee gradually. This production 
of pseudo-pamitea during each paroxysm of an intermittent fever *aiid 
diaappearance during the apyretie inCen^ would of oouree render morp 
difficult the diflftrentiatioD of paraeitio from non«paraeiiic ague except, by 
experts. The eatabliahment of the tbeoiy that there ia an intermittent 
fever doe to eaviroument would, however, relieve laveren'a euppoxlen 
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frWi ih0 dtAmlty MttdAlfiiflg liow thoMi ekm In whleh m ptiruHim mi 
l(r dlHedt^riNl io blood can poinbly bo OOaiOd bj {AroAiaiL MotObTorp 
tho proaence of poeudo-parMitea in tha blood of aneh caaaa would niabla 
na to undeiatand the aaaartion of thuae who UAmtaiaad that tha bodiea 
tha^ found in malarial blood ware not paraattaa at all bat aimplj altarad 
blood eorpoaelea. Manaon aaja that tha atainiog prooaaa for dUgnoaliig 
tthbria la hot to bo depended on anleii earriad ottt bf thoaa with giaal 
atparienee. 

JX—tebUibi at nr nt fitoon wttt 

EirlAaociuiiT or ran S^isn. 

Aa wa hara aaan, inoratae of watar in tha blood increaaea hwmolyda or 
tha daitraetion of r^ blood corpuadaa. hot tha taking up and diapoaal 
of tha fragmaiita of diaintegrating rad blood corpuaclaa ia tha nonnal fane* 
Itoo xi tha aplaen. Hence when incteaae of water in tha blood proditoei 
biOreaead deatraetion of theaa corpbadea ineraaaad fnnctiona] actieitjr of tha 
Ofgah And iharefora ineraaaa of iU aiae or bulk fbUowa UoreoTer, ft a 
fnciaaaa of Water bj iucraariog tha roliiina of the Uood will of itaelf alao 
diractlj tend to anUrga the aplaen. * 

When critical elimination of water (awaai) occiin there ii, of coaraap 
diminlahad ▼oioida of the blood, diniioithad daatnietton of rad bleed 
etlpoaeleip and couaaqaeott; dimioiahad fuuctiooal aotifit^ and aiae of the 
or^an which ii nonoilly called 00 to diapoaa of the dlrintagnted aorpnaelea 
Benae in the apyiatic interTala the ^>leeii rcaamca normal ciaa. Bat II 
tbl* idtarmittent Incraaae of watar in the blood ia fraqnantly rapeatad fte 
^geo will become permaoeiitl^ efllargad,for it ia known that tianaitoij bat 
Kpeited hypemua Of any organ leada to a permanent aolargement of the 
Organ, inft aa la foond in agne cake, in thoaa auffaring from chronla 
malaria* 

BoW this Tie# that tha anUrgement of tha aplean ia in acme caaea it 
IMrindriaut ferer at all arenta doe to the intarmittant eicaia of water 
prod ne ed by meteonriogical entf room ant racairaa aoma anpport from a 
eottaldetatlon Of tha periodical change in rim of the oigan that takea place 
U health. In health it ia known that the aplean anlargea to acme ekteni 
attar arary maal, reaching ita inaiimum after some horn ahd than ratur* 
ting to ha normal rise. *When food ia takan into tha itunach tha flrat 
portion of tt to be abaotbed ia ita water, which antala tha blood directly 
through tha gaatrie vamaht. Thia addition of watar, of oonme, incraaaaa 
the rolnma of Uood) and alao deatractiem of blood oorpaactaa tbna leading 
la daaorihed abora, to the enlargamcDt of tha organ. Iliia r^d abaorptioo 
it Watar of tiia food by dirintagrating and ao gatting rid of tha old and 
weelcii blood eorpoaelaa pieparaa the blood for the ponring Into ii aania 
howia later bf the other cooatitaanie of tha food eao the lobgar mate of tha 
mtactiMl Uctaala and thenwrie dunk 

▲Aether point which aippovm tbU tfaw cl the aanat af anUrgemant cl 
the aplean ia ftat wHhtem other madidBaa, ftA, wa may alao, emidayi a 
Me Wit of hydragagna pwrgatlTca k iadi^wttmbU far Ike radnetianal 
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tike Uf its Mi’AikJ am It not ttit $m lOdieMioo titf4 ia (ki CnH 
tort t w et iU enljMfmtDt <t dot it iperiMt wMtr io tkt Ufod 1 

Hm iplten » ooltiytd in tbti bmppe in tiii» Ikm ip 
intnMttd detlnotitii nt rtd blood torpntelim (ht ditpoppl wbitb in igQ% 
jtt in iMlftti, it ibt •<rm«l function t( tbe orgiA> and tbt innriwid 4l|r 
irottion of oMpuMltt it predated bj ioertMt nf wpitr in tiit biomL 
' Z^Tn Ubasoms rontp icotr Utirni. nr rat PuynufMir 

AtD TuiTHMT Of AOUl RXDOOl 

ffHB Aiidtnn Of Wa^ tn » tat Bu^a 

of tbt toil in ptlodiJ dinbitia nndtnbttdlj 
otdio&ttt or at Ittet ecotidembly rtdntii tbt prtrUtBtt of tgot, Tbt 
mott obrioQM oflect of drtinngt it^ hovtrtr, thnt it dritt the toil and tbero* 
fore the iuperiDcuinbeat ttmotpbtr^ Draintge rtmoret or at lettt 
reducee oot factor (atrooepheric boisiditj) of the tOTironment that pro- 
duett iocreaae of wattr in the blood In vtlUbnilt, woU<^teed booitt (bf 
humidity of the air it leet than in the opeo^ and tbooe oconpying tueb 
hontet are therefore 1 «m likely to coDiraet the fmrt to whieb I tB) ref^ 
ing than thcM who are liable to expotnre at night »Tbt lamt rotf nito bp 
■aid of rettdaoce in huu, tt&t% ot eran within moequito ourtaini. 

TrtaiM€tU.’-Ali effectire treatment of ague redttoee the anoont af water 
in the blood. Ditphoreticoj diuretiea, hid puigatsraa oertaioly do ft^ And 
it ie to tfaia that I attribute the earatiTt aod» lAdted, prefentiTt notion tf 
quioine. When ague becomes chronic a count of l^rfcieb or <&y-pir 
teiha ia moat bentftciai ( and what eo obaiorndy rpduoat the Moant of 
water in tba blood f Bacnovy from the iaflaanet of the metiaonHogicM 
eneiroDment that produoea iocreaaa of water in Iba blood ntoaUj^ curpp 
ague. 

^ ZI.—Benaunr, 

What I hare wrftttn abort may be ^ojtfy anmmaiiaad m fidtewa < L 
Caaea of fercr, clinically identical witfa nalarui ooanr ia tbt blood of whi^ 
parqaitta could not be found after repeated search befon quinino had been 
giren. A The meteorological aoriroBmeoi found where stub tatet fCPUl^ 
and indeed hi all malarial cUcnatea» ineruataa ik» amount of water in th# 
blood of thoae expoatd to ita Iniueooe by impeding elimination Utfopgb 
the akin and Innga (eraporatioB—heat loa^ and through the fcidnejn. % 
There ia known to be iaereaee of water in the Uood ti those ii^biiag firpte 
ague (LiebermeH^er/ 4. lacresM of water in the blood ioamaatt tettebt- 
Uain^La, heat pr^netioiL^and produaea • rite body tpmpeiptuj^ 
(Payne). A Ae enrironment thus eaoata diaiiMtbed feaa(t loai frpo the 
body and increased beat prodnctloii within iht body it it plain that it 
eauaea pyrexia. & Thta pyrexia muat be of intemiitteat ▼arietj at tbt tw- 
eironment whirik pN^ncta it ia of intermittent luteneity—nndtvgota 
diurual rariation. 7. Eliminatioa of water Mm the bleed fawtat) in ague 
radnoea the teprqMvatiare to normal. A loertaae ot wgter in tba blood 
peodflcea polkilocytoaia, paeuido-parasitea, liberation of hwipogjobio^ ex top- 
dve deatruction of red blood corpuaelea, and mekuLtNuia. P. An eatieme 
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d«gm of tbo«e ebaogee obviootl; leads to hmeglobianriA. 1<X loemee 
of water in the blood prodncea enlargement of the epleen* \l, Benoval 
from the enTironnent that prodocee iucreaae of water in the Uood neully 
onree agne. 18. Atl treatment of ague whidi ie efleadona redima the 
amoont of water in the blood. 13. From theae facte I think it ie not on* 
reasonable to oouclnde«that tboee caeae ot agne or intermittent ferer in 
which BO pararitee can be foniMi are demonetnblj doe to the enrironment 
under which the^ arise. 

If mj Tiew ie correct it ta only one more illnetraiion of the troth of the 
old MLying that pathology in many inetancea aoeme to be bnt physiology 
in diitreea.«£anod| Sept. 6, 1008. 
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OPINIONS ON THE WORK. 

^ 9 

f)r. PmoctoK, Birkenhead, in BemvopnAie W<frUi: ** Allow me to ooD^tnlate 
•ou on turning out a work that U more likely to he useful than t anticipated. 
Dr. M. PiOARo, of Nantei, France, irrites to the author : " I bare first to thank 

S ou for the great pleasure and also the great pro6t wbloh 1 derire erery day 
rorii the reading of your Dictionary of MaUria Medico. I And there, bttcep 
than anywhere else, brought together and condensed, the practical indicataoiia 
ecHtU'red in Allen, Herlog, Farrington, *«. 

l>r. PuLkAfty l/ondon : ** Hearty congratulations on the appearance of the 
Diefionavy, which will be an endnring monument of your industry and thorough 
mastery of the coODplex rcguiretaeote of such work. It is a due thing to Imre 
d<»no. aud every one who usus the book wi thauk yoa, for it b a mine of 
kiiowlodgo ** 

, The North American Journal of Homoeopathy says : No other work ertant 
can begin to compare with it in its coropleteDees of preeeotMton and wiselb 
planned arrangemcnL The title of dictionary U well chosen, as one may Snd.afi 
the remedies of which driinitt» use has been recorded in htimceopathio literature. 

y Hnknmannian Adeocate says : " The reader will find many of the exodkstt 

features of Jahr's Obdac, AUui’s fneydozHndso, Hering’s Q^eidin^ 

^ustpomey and many features incorporatod in the ai^^^rcot abrid^d woriij. 
There is not a superfluous word. . . . The i)tctto»ory most cloaely resemblea 
the Symptomen Codea in its general make-up, and It coniidiis a Urge increase in 
the numirar of remedies, while some of the featores that go to mu'** the OodeB 
untrustworthy have been eliminated in this new bidder for public Uronr. It will 
occupy a distlnctire ^aoe in the library of overy anierin medica etudent.^ 

CdlaUta Journal of Medicine (OeL 1901 it llUrch 1902) says : ^ The work la 
more than a dictionary. It U an encyclopedia Every arailsAle source of Infor* 
nation has been utilised. The work now.wbBpleled .pnk our so^oql a 
Medica In which all known remedies are on a uniform, exhaustive 

descnDtioiL dleest and aoalvsis of each 
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work for the student and the praoti^oner. , 

The nfsrfcMtT it tint enlj a work of rafeMee bat .for stody^ and no 
practitioner shouln be without it. 
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VoL. xxi.] Nov. 1902. [No. 11. 

THE PRRSENT STATUS OP HOMIEOPATHY.* 

Beio^ the Presidential Addi'eae delivered before the Fifty •Eighth 
Annual Seasion of the Americaa liietitnte of Aomcoo* 
pAthy, ClevelHiid, O., dune 17, 10OS. 

By Jauxs C. Wood, M.D. 

The American TnstitnU of HomcDopnthy convener to-ni^1it, 
Jane 17, 190:!, under very di^ferellt couditione from those which 
con flouted it fifty •seven years nt the first meetinjf. Then 
it was un infant in swaddlinic clothes, with a membership of 
hut forty ; now it is a <^iant with a memberahip of over 
2,000. Then there was less than 300 homceopathio physicians 
in the United States; now there are over 15,000. Then there 
were no homceopathio collets and no hospitals; now there sre 
twenty colleges and 340 hcispitals, dispensuries and sanatoriunis 
under liomfBopatliic control, haviii;r properties and endowments 
»^S?re^atin^ several millions of dollars. Then there were but 
• two journals devoted to the interest of homceopathy and homoeo¬ 
path io therapeutics ; now there are thirty-two. Then the Htera- 
tore of limnceopathy was limited to a few books devoted to 
Materia Me<lica and thera|>eatio8 alone; now the whole domain 
of medicine \ia^ been covereil by writers who practice and teach 
the law of similars. Then for a joeinber of the RO-culled rog^ilar 
school to consult with a memWr of the so-called homspathic 
school, meant |>rofes6ionul ostracism and disg:race; now such 
consultations are of daily occurreifce, and are openly advocated 

* This address so well defluss the present status of HorDooMthy and 
ths relations of the two schools which divide ths medical world, taatlt 
deserves the widest publicity. We b^vs therefore given it editorial promi¬ 
nence to the exelusion of many other mattena'^Enp, CaL J. Jidcl* 
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\>y men ocenpyfng hij^li positions in the American Medical 
Association. Then, and up to five years no credit was <riveu 
by colleges under the control of the older school for time spent 
in honiceopathie colleges ; now students in liomoeopatlne colleges, 
and honnosopaUnc graduates, are placet) on a par nearly in all 
colleges of the older school %vith students of, and graduates from, 
so-called regular institutions. In slmrt, the world has been 
moving in matters medical as well as in mutters leligious and 
political, and he who ignores this fact is either purblind or a 
Jaggnrd. Persecution on tlie ))art of the dominant school was 
followed by tolerance ; tolerance has been followed by respect; 
and respect, unless we guard carefully our vantage ground, will 
pi*ove but the forerunner of assimilation. 

I am prompted this evening to indulge in the foregoing retros¬ 
pection and prognostication (or tlie purpose of bringing the if^sue 
which so much concerns the school homeopathic fairly and 
squarely before you. 1 cannot better define and emphasise tlie 
present attitude of the dominant school towards the hommopatluc 
thnn by quoting from Dr. Reed’s presidential address lost year 
before the American Mctlicai Associutiou. In describing the 
“New School of Medicine” (Dr. Reed does not menu by ibis 
term the “ horn(Bopathie ” school, but rather the new school of 
thought), he says: “It acknowledges no distinctive title, it 
heralds uo shibUdeth. It is a school of human tolerance, of 
personal independetice, of scientific honesty. It is the slave of 
ueiiber prejudice nor preconception, and abandons the accepted 
truth of yesterdsy, if it be only the demonstrated error of to-day. 
It placee no premium upon personal prerogative, and extends no 
reooguitioD to individual authority. It makes no proclaiuutioQ 
of completeuess, no preteiisiou to sufficiency. It recoguizes that 
troth is undergoing progressive revelation, not ending tO'dny, 
but continued through the ages. It yields its plaudits to achieve- 
meJit, and recognizes that he is the greatest among men who 
reveals the most of truth unto men. It greets as a friend him 
who tbiaki, though he thinks error; for, tliinking, he may think 
truth, and thereby add to the common fund. It heeds all things, 
examinee all things, judges all things.” 

Again Dr. Wm. Osier, of Johns Hopkins University, in the 
York Sim, of January 27, 1901, said : “The century has 
witnessed a revolution in the treatment of diseases and the growth 
of a new school of medicine. . • . Anew school ofpracti- 

tiouirs has arisen which cares ndihing for homesoputhy, *ftnd less 
for so^alled allopathy. It seeks to study ratiouully and scienti¬ 
fically the action of drugs, <&d4ind new.” 

Many similar qaotations could be made from the writings of 
promineat aneu of the domioant sehoo), but the two distinguished 
gentlemen whom 1 have quoted ^represent a type of thinkers of 
^at school which is constutly increasing in numbers. On the 
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other hand, a similar type of thinkers is gmvnng np in the 
liomieopatinc school; ami in many artieies upon tlie present statos 
f»t luMnocupathy^ iiiid its rel»tioi>8 to otiier systems of titeitpeutios 
these tliinkei's liave sliotrn a di 6 }> 06 itiou to meet their cdd time 
. aiiU^ouists more tlian halt way. In' view to these facts I am 
prompted to-ni^ht to pro)X)nnd the following questions^ aud to* 
answer them to the best of my jihility r— 

1. What influence hits hoincsopathy had> if any, npon the 
medical thoujflit and practice of Uyiay as represented by the 
dominant school of medicine ? 

2. Has hommopathy fulfllled its mission, and( should we now 
permit ourselves to become a. part of the dominant school of 
medicine ? 

2(. What evidence can we put forth ffoing* tosliow that the 
law of similars, upon whieh the homoeopathic school is based, is 
a law of nature and a law of cure worthy of bein^ elaliorAted and 
studied hy all who have at heart the best inlemts of humanity? 

* 4. have been the chief ol^sUicles to the of 

homcBopiitIty, and to its acceptance by tlie dominaiit school of 
medicine ? 

6. Is liommopathy losing; in imnnbers, presti^, and popolarU 
ty, ns claimed by certain writers of the dominHiit school ? 

6. WImt sliouid be our attitude toward that school and 
ward innovations in medicine? 

These, I submit, are vital questions, and should be met fear* 
lessly and without etjuivocation. As true scientists and sincere 
hummiihirians, wc should be willini^ to cast aside theories which 
time and experience have proved untenable, and supplent tliem 
*by others wbieli seem moni reaeonuble and seem also better to 
conform to modern thought and attested facts. 1 shall, therefore, 
undertake to answt^r them in the spirit of one who cares for 
achools of medicine us such, the liatQoeo|>athic uot excepted, only 
so far AS he believes that the art of hcelino^ can best be subserved 
by maintaining, for tlie present at least, distinct organization. 

X begin then hy asking: What influence, if any, hashomcoo* 

, pathy had u|>on the meditni] thought and practice of to*day aa 
repi*eseute^ by the doroinant school of medicine 

1 quote a few extracts from Holmes^ Principia AlediciMf 
which was a standard work in medicine one hundred years ago, 
when Hahnemanu licgau his studies. For inflammatory fevers, 
venesection is advised until the pulse returns to its proper 
strength/' For ophthalmia, bleeding, especially tvoot the 
jugular veins ;«cupping on the nape of the neck; leeches to the 
temples and below the eyes, frequently repeated; blisters applied 
to the neck, hehiiul the cars, on the head aid temples ; setone 
and issues in obstinate case'«." For pneumonia, large and 
re|>ealed blooddetiiug; wheu the strength does not admit of 
further venesection, cupping*should be performed betwixt the 
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fthcMilderi; elyeters, blistmj tar^ dmea of tartnr emetic,, 

For toothuche, veneT-ectiou, mt-rcuriul pur^ative<«, eudoriflits, 
enietice, §oarifyin^ the game, leechee to the gtims, hlister^ behind 
the eare, etc/^ 

Thii mach merely to ahorr that clown to the time of Hahne- 
ntDD S,400 years of eTopirieism had done little to dignify mc3<ii* 
cine as a science, or even to elevate it to the ^ttindaH of an art* 
For hand reds, nay, titonsande of years talented men had been 
engaged in the caltivAtioii of the profession of physic« They 
toiled amidst discouragements and dnugers, and exercised h 
philanthropy and u devotedness for wliich our meed of praise is 
offered with an ungrudging linnd. Bnt the inference that sucli 
efforts did more than bluzc the way for that which was to follow, 
cannot be admitted. 

In 1813 Pine], one of the most celebrated of oontiheDtal 
writers, said of the therapeofics of his dsiy : ** The Materia 
Meclica has been nothing hut a confused heap of iiK*r>Mgruous 
suhitHnoee, possessing, for the mofst part, a doubt fill eflicacy, ai<d 
nothing, perhayw, is more just than the reproach wliieh has Iwen 
attached to it, that it presents only a>dinpulcs»< nssctnblMge of 
incoherent ideas and of puerile, or, at least, of illusory observa* 
tions.” 

Fifty years later Dr. Paris, the President of the Royal College 
of Physicians, wrote : ^^The revolutions and vicissitudes which 
remedies have undergone, in miHiical, an wuli as popular o]Mniou, 
from the ignorance of some ages, the leurniug of otliers, afford 
an ample subject for philoeopliicnl reflectionAnd,^^ he says, 
passing to modern times, we should not be surprised at the very 
imperfect state of the Muteria Medica as far as it depends upoii 
what is commonly called experience. Ray attempted to enumer¬ 
ate the virtues of plants from experience, and the system serves 
only to commemorate his failures ; Vogel likewise profeei^d to 
assign to substances those powers which had been learned from 
Hcoamulated ez|>erience; and he a)>eaks of roasted toad as a speci* 
fic for the pains of gout, and asserts that a person may secure 
himself for a whole year from angina by eating t\ roasted swallow.'^ 

Polypharmacy was carried to such an extent that some of the 
nK>6t popular preseviptiotIB, during the seventeeiitli and eighteeutli 
ocDtaries, coDtaiiied from fifty to one humireil ingredients. 

It was Hahnemsnn who first brought order out of cltnos and 
placed therapeutics on a scientific basis. He it was who advocat* 
ed the sysbematie proving of drugs upon the healthy, the single 
remedy, and the minimum cumtive dose. As is •well known, he 
also enunciated the law of similars as expressed in the formula, 
iimilia similibus cmenfur. While the law of similars was sug¬ 
gested by writers l>efore the Christian em, and later had been 
zevaasd by Bouldue, Thoury, You Storck, and especially by Stahl; 
and while bath Haller and Vm Storck emphaaiBed the import- 
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nnce of first trying npon the Immnn body the reinedy nnmitetl 
with any foreign sulmluiiee» no one of these men lia<i aetuully 
made suu)t villas in u Hvsteinutic way. Tins painful path wan 
first trodden by Samuel Hnhnemunn. How greatly his pioneer 
labours have infiaeiiced the older school/ we am easily determine 
by examining their literature. Tlieir Materia Med tea are now 
filled with the proving of dru^ upon the well. Their pages 
contain innumerable illustrations of the applicatiou of the law o£ 
similars j atid the advantage of admiiiistenDg remedies separately 
*^in order (in tlm language of one of the most recent writers) to 
more accurately observe their effects, as well as to discontimie^ 
or change the d<i8e ofy any one which may be necessjiry/^ is 
]>ointed out by all. Their improved and more refined pliarinuco- 
logv was made imperative hy hon]Ce>»|>athy. 

Much moie miglit )>esaid going to show the influence which 
HahncTUHnn and his teachings have hud upon modern medical 
thonglit; >.iut| inaatnuch us the facts which i have put forth are 
attested hy men like Fletcher, Mott, FurWs, Liston, Trouaseau, 
nt\d Brislowe of the older scIhk>I, it seems necessurv to adduce no 
further evidence under this head. J^et me say, however, before 
pissing to my next topic, thabi aos not so foolish as to assert 
that witliout Hahnemann and his followers, medicine would have 
remuiued wliere it was when Hahnemann enunciated his great 
luw of cure. On theeuntrarv, I am inclined to believe tliat if 
the luw of similars had been prc*sented by one less dogmatic thaa 
Habnemuiin, and had not been so obscured by mysticism and 
unthinkable liypitlieHes, it would long ago have l>econie the 
wor.tingrule ol all scliuola of medicine iu the applicatiou of drugs 
fb disease. 


My second question follows the first in logical sequence: Has 
honi<Bopathy fulfilled its mission, and should we now {permit 
ourselves to become a part of the dominant school of medicine?^ 
The spirit of the times is encouraging amalgamation and oo* 
operation in cotn}>eting corporate, business and philanthropic 
enterprisi^, and why should not the great schools of medicine 
bring themselves into hanmmy with this spirit? Even theolo^ 
which has ever been weighted down by bigotry and dogmas, ta 
learning the great lesson that truth is the prerogative of no 
denomination and no sect. The modem theologian believes with 
the great Swiss reformer, Zwingli, that the Father of IVutbs 
spoke truths to Plato, to Socrates, to Buddha, to Mohammed, 
and to Oonfuclus, as well as to the Founder of Christianity. * In 
this spirit there 4vas held ten yeirs ago during h National £x« 
position the World^a Congress of iCeligions.^^ Upon the same 
platform sat side by side Jew and Gentile. Catholic and Frotea* 
taut, Mohammedan aud Buddhist, Trinitarian and Unitariaoi 
Dogmatist and Free Thinker, Materialist and Traosoeudeutaliat* 
A Aurvey of Uieologioal history* during the last yean of kbe 
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century jit^t closed revenis a apirit of rel 1710^0 tolemooe whiob 
•honid brin&^ tlie MubIi of aliaine to the cheek of him who ia the 
diflciple of Hippocrates. 

Nevert)ieles8» one who sincerely believes that he is Advocating 
a principle and a truth which is destined, when it is fully elabo* 
rated and universally accepted^ to lieneiit mankiiMl beyond all 
hnniftn computation, would be a moral coward to solve his con* 
science for t(ie sake of peace and harmony, or for position. 
When a gttAt and powerful body, such as is the dominant school 
of medicine, which has antagonised us fur yeaia, which never 
granted us conceasions that were not fore^, which bitterly 
opposed our admitt^iuce into state and governmental institutions,^ 
suddenly changes front, tears down its high walls of intolerance 
and excliiaivism, and receives with open arms him who thinks, 
though he thinks eri'or, for, thinking, lie muy think truth and 
thereby add to the common fund/^ it behoves ns as custodians 
of that great principle and that great truth to (jaestioii the 
motive, end act with deliberation. « 

1 impugn neither the honesty nor the gcxK) intentions of men 
like Reed and Osier. I'hey have become thoroughly imbued 
with the idea that homuHi|nsthy,^v>sacs8ing, |>erl)a|>s, a modicum 
of good, 1)86 now ontlive<l its usefuliieas, and that tlie rank and 
file of the members of our school are anxious to renounce our 
name and adjure our principles for the sake of becoming an in¬ 
tegral part of tlie body niedica). They recognize (Dr. says 
it in so many words) that the homreopathic projcssion, especially 
iu co-operation with the eclectic school, is |>owert'ul enough to 
defeat any medical legislation, proscriptive or otherwise, which 
the dominant school may desire to inungumte. This condition 
of affairs, says Dr. Reed, was brought about under the stimu- 
las of ostracism and the fostering care of public sympathy there¬ 
by induced/' If, therefore, we will drop our distinctive uaniet 
apologize for having so long remained a ''sect" in medicine, and 
promise to commit no leee in tlie future, we are to be 

received into the fold of so-calW regular medicine. 

I am willing to admit tliat the " unity of medicine " under 
proper conditions is something devoutly to be desired. Bat tlie 
dominant school of medicine is not yet ready to accept these con¬ 
ditions. They involve a fall recognition of homeopathy and the 
law of similars by all colleges and societies of that school, so that 
ImmcBopathy shall be taught in such colleges as thoroughly and 
AS earnestly as at tlie present tihie it is taught in our liomceopath- 
ie institutions. That time will not have arrived until homeso* 
patby shall have so perfected its pecnliar system of therapeutics 
as to have gaiiuHln large number of advocates among the svritera 
and teachers wlin designate themselves as "regulnrs." That 
that time will come in the futore there is not the shadow of a 
<doQbt^ and 1 shall farther along endeavour to show how we, as a 
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sehool, may liasteo Its advent. Meuntvhile somd hght may be 
(Urowti upon current tendencies by citing the experience of a 
prominent member of an old school faculty in this city, who one 
year ago, in order to obtain tl>e sentiment of the profession re* 
• garbing the wisdom of establishing a homoeopathic chair in bis 
college, sent a reply postal card to all *^r^ular'^ physicians in 
tlie State of Ohio, asking their opinion on the subject. Nearly 
every man utider forty years of age was in favour o; establishing 
the chair, while almost without exception the older men opposed 
the scheme. This is valuable testimony, nnd shows conclusively 
tliat it is to the younger men we o^ust look for unprejudieed 
thought and action. 

1 have already eiulenvoured to show the iutpress which homoso* 
pathy has lelt upon the dominant school. But this impress has 
been general rather than speeiHc. The there] »eutic8 of that school 
is yet in the most chaotic state. Empiricism of the rankest 
kind still characterizes its literature and its teachings, even ift 
the application which it makes of hon^ceopathic remedies. 
Vaunted specitics come and go like the morning dews. To-day 
some rein^y is heralded as a uni versa 1 panacea for certain 
diseases and certain condition^; to-morrow it is assigned to 
oblivion, there to remain with the thonsands which have preced* 
ed it. This process has continued until the average old school 
practitioner has become a therapeutic agnostic, so far as internal 
medicine is concerned, relying rather upon meobanics, dietotioi^ 
and prophylaxis, than upon remedies to cure disease. 

This is a sweeping arraignment, but testimony in support of 
it can easily be adduced. No one will, 1 think, question the 
standing of Dr. James F. Goodlmrt, who delivered the annual 
address on medicine before the 1901 meeting of the British 
Medical Associatiou. Dr. Goodliart asks tlie question, Why 
dd we give drugs Often/' lie answers, not because the 
disease demands them, but because the patieut is not happy until 
he gets them; too often he is not happy theiu They are some* 
times given to hide our ignorance, I lenr, or to mark time wUle 
5 ve watch and wait. They are sometimes given ns a gambler on 
the ^ Exchuiyce^ speculates in futures, an enhanced reputation 
being the windfall that it is ho|>ed b> secure; and then we often 
give drugs sis an experimeni in the hope that they may do good.'' 

As to drugs themselves, he says: Diseases run in fashions 
and BO do drugs. Their popnlsirity is enornums, far in excess of 
their merits; and by and by thiy sink into the cold shade of 
neglect. . . t Who does not even now rememl>er the boom 
of antipyretics. A few o( them remained to us for other purposes 
but as antipyretics, who gives them now? . . They were 

rnehed for mote than they are worth, and they are now buried 
by hiter booms, such as animal q^truvU and antitoxiu, and many 
of these will be buried too." 
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TImm Rfe uot th« edotimeiiU of ooe who Uisi no ri^lit to tpenk 
ox otiUedrs in tlie counsels of his selioo). Dr. Good hurt has hot 
tow peers as a writer and teiK5her. Nor is he a sponidic ciise. He 
bat eelioes tiie teachiiij^ of n\en like Osier, Y^^son, and Anders of 
this country, writers who liave produced works classic in all that 
pertains to the domain of ainsation, patholog^y, and diagnosis. 
One has but to pick up any modern text-book cm pnictice belou^- 
iwg to the echool to find in almost every chapter contirma* 
tioa of Dr. Go^hart's apiosticism so honestly expressed. 

It is indeed refreshing to turn from the a^nosUcism and an« 
eertaia^ which characterize the therapeutics of that school to the 
preoieion and the perioaneney of the therapeutics of the homcao*' 
pathic school. The indications for bryoaia in rheumatism and 
pleuritic pains weie ^iven us nearly one Imndred years a$fo. 
BryotMH is just as uselid to*duy as it was theti for the conditions 
enumerated, when the indications prevail. And so it is with 
luiudreds of other remedies based npou a law of nature iminutablo 
and unehsngresble rather timn npou un i^ypothesis put forth to 
explain supposed facts and phenomeoa. 

from the standpoint, then, of a hoiD<Bopathie physician, it is 
not yet time to surrender either Our name or our distinct or^ui* 
zatioiu The law of similars, or if yoQ please, the law of suhsti* 
Otttion, can no more be sepanited from the distinctive name of 

bom^nopathy ** than can the teachings of Martin Luther l>e 
aepantted from that <if the Reformation. In anotlier twenty 
years the term ^'homoeopathic/^ which in tlie past has acted like 
a red flaunted in the r 2 H*e of an an^ry hull, will not ^rate 
upon the C4ir of progressive and lilierni men of whatever school, 
9iuy More than at the present time do the terms " psycliopathic/' 

aeampnthic/^ and hydropathic.^^ The school which has so 
lan^ been thrown into hysterica by the term pathy is rapidly 
beini^eplit up into many. 

When tlie sin<^]« reservation, then, that we shall hold fast to 
oar historic name and to onr fuiidamenfal principle, we can meet 
the liberally inclined gentlemen of the older school more than half 
way in all matters pertaining to tiie public weal, whether they 
have for their object the betterment of civic goveruinent or the 
advdneemeDt of medicid education. There can be no |V)8Bib]e 
olyeetion to our affiliating ourselves with their societies, provided 
th^ in to doing we are not called upon to renounce either our 
nane or ear principles; and if they admit us to nffiliation, we, 
on our part, ought to be equally magnanimous and open the doors 
of our ioeieties to all physicians e«nnplyiDg with tlie standard 
odueattoaal requirements, upon the same terms. If tliey advance 
methods of cure which can advantageously supplant the law of 
daiUrs, we shall remain receptive aud open to couviotinn. But 
we bdievs we etill have a mission to perform io perfeotiag and 
advuciug that law, so that it will be accepted by lU ioho<^ as a 
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working law in tliernpentios. UnHI tliut. niist^ion is performed 
we shall preserve our iiidej)einWnee and onr identity. 

A|;ain, however pleus^iiit may lie the relationship existing 
bet^Heeu the two scho<iU of medicine amoiig the teachera^ writersj 
*uiid specialists of the respective schools, especially in localities 
where lionueojiathy is stmiig nmiierienlly/ this tiling does not 
prevail in communities whei^e lionncopatliy is but feebly repre* 
sented. In order U> spesik authoritatively upoii''^^ subject, I 
wrote a pei'sonal letter to representative members of this Institute 
residing in various sections of the United States and Canada, 
asking the following questions:*^ 

1. What is the relationship existing between the two profes¬ 
sions in your city ? 

2. Is the hoimnopatliic profession received kindly in the vari¬ 
ous liospiuds of your city under old school control, and upon the 
same terms hm is the regular professi^iii not connected with the 
stair of such hospitals? Do the tiicmWrs of the nigiilur profession 
consult ^V4lh liomccojiaHiic physicians, and do they treat you fair¬ 
ly and squarely ? 

S. Is tliere any discrimination made in official Ap)X)intmeQts ? 

4. Do the two professions mWt harmoniously and pleasantly 
in a social way 7 

A tabulation oftlic answers to these questions shows that in 
nearly all cities in wliich homceopnthy is strong numerically, the 
relationship existing between the two schools is reasonably cord¬ 
ial and pleasant; that consultations between members of the res¬ 
pective schools ure of common <HH*nrrenc**, and that the hoincBO- 
pstliio profession has access to nearly, if not quit4^, all tlie liospi- 
t:iU under old scliool control. In the city of Cleveland the utmost 
cordiality and lilierality prevails between the two professions, 
UT^d fnnnv of my wannest friends are men of tlie older school. 
On the other hand, in sections of the country where homoeopathy 
is not fully estiiblislicd, the bitterest antagonism on the part of 
the dominant school still exists. Consultations ure held but rare¬ 
ly, if ever; hocnreojiatliic physicians are debarred from the estab* 
lished hospitals; the grossest discrimination is made in official 
appointmente, and socially there is no intercourse. All this in 
the year of our Lord 1902, and 250 years alter Win. Harvey said, 

1 claim that liberty, which I williugly yield to others, namely 
in subjects of difficulty, to put forward ss true such things as 
appear to^ be probable until proven} to be manifestly false.^ 

In the face of these facta are we not in duty bound to stand 
by the many little coteries of men wha, in tliis country and in 
£uro|)e, are waging an unequal fight for the sake of principles 
which they believe to be right and just ? * 

Again, in logical sequence, 1 approach question three. 

** What fvideuce can we put forth going to show that tbe law 
of similars, upon which the homoeopathic school is based, is a law 

B 
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dF uatare and a law of cure worthy of t)«:ngf ehiWatml nnd st tidied 
hv all who have ut heart tlie heat intereHU <*t' lunnaiiil v ? ** 

0 W 

In answering this question it is nei^HKary to thrrii Nome.con* 
^ptiou of whut nature is. I think it (*sin best he defined hy the 
words unity mid harmony/^ Tlie science oF initiire is the 
itady oF relatione by wliich mutter and elements are bound 
to^tlier. Ttaeralbre, a new seieiitiKo fact ia simply the pereep* 
tioii of a new.relation. A ^^Law oFNutui'e/' then, means a law 
whioh fits or inatoltea other welUknowii laws with harmony and 
preciiion. ^‘Thus/^ says Dole, ** each new element, hr it ia din- 
covered, fits into a kiiislii|i oF elements, where heforu tliere had 
been u gup^ Tlie unrevealed thin^ is not yet a tinith til) its rela¬ 
tionship is found out. As6i>«»na8 the scientifie eve sees with 
regard to the new flower or tree, the new ehemieal element, the 
xiew planet, that this iriatehes wiih all <»lher things known ; as 
aooD as the astronomer finds that the hitherto Rii|>poKcd dihtnr* 
bancs in his calculations is in fact deinunded liy the law oF 
gravitation, that it heralds the presence oF an unknown artendd, 
tlie arsii oF truth, that is, harmonized knowleilge, is wideiied.^^ 

Carrying this beautiful lumception of luilm'e to its logical con* 
elusion, we sre Foroeil to btdieve, even in thi^so days oF intense 
materialism, that an all*wise Creator did tint create harmony so 
complete that the ch;iracteri6tic oFeveiything natural is that it 
fits together with everything else only to leave his children at 
the mercy of caprice and cluinire in contending with dWase and 
autTering. Must we see order in one phme and chaos in another ? 

Must we,” to paraphnise again from Dole, stand in wonder 
at one moment at the inarvellons correlation of the machinerv 
sod tlie Forces of the world, ami then at the next moment 1^ 
struck aghast at the disorderly results of the working oF tliis 
Titanic svstem in the one realm where its working conceruH ns ” 

iu disease, in lile, and in death ? To me, n |)hysieian, tiie 
supposed unity of nature nvails hut IiUle if it merely correlates 
tiu; several nuturul sciences into a ptKsm or svmpliony ” from . 
jvhich nothing can he omitted, and 8to|M sliort of alTonling a law 
of cure which is beneficent And reliable. 

But while it is proliahle that a law of honling exi^sts in nature, 
it by no means Follows that the law ofsituiiars is Unit law. In 
undertaking to prove that it is, it is an Fortunate that nil me¬ 
thods oFcure must ever remain without the domain of the cxiict 
Bcifucee. it is impossible to rei>eat experiments in the biolngieal 
sciences as in chemiHtry and in physics. Even in the exiict 
sciences, us we coll them,,which deal with facb^ we toueh forces 
that we cannot iinderstuod. Herbert Spencer has sliown that 
we cannot take ufi any problecs in phvsics without being quickly 
le<l to some metaphysical problem which we can neither solve nor 
evade. If this is true of the science of physics, how much more 
true is it of the science of the human organism. In disease no 
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ixvo casetit are n)ik«, mV] it is hnpowiUle to mAfce iuvariable deduc* 
TioaA bmume uf tlie diaturbhi^ iiiflueiiees of eonstitutional bitflir 
ruue, and eiivirotinient. 

1 there Tort* kiM»\r of no way of pTovin^f timt the law of similara 

O'^nernl facf» n priindple, u law erf initnre^ except by clinicaF 
denioiiatnition. Learnetl hy|K»tliefM*ft miiv he brought forward to 
exphiin a fact, htit they at ill remain liy|Mithesea. We may 6n<l 
it difKenIt or inipoantble to exphifn why a nm^'rrettxed steel bar 
wlten it in eiicircU*<l bv a cnrn*nt of elretricitv will* move to the 
ri^iil hand <>r tf»the left, instead of pointing; nteiidity to the north 
pole of the earLh ; but it ie a fact, nevertlielees, that it will. IC 
is i]n|n)sftihle 1 o explain why the ri|>eued apple di*n|>s to the earth 
insteml of iiyiii}f off into spacts hut it is a fact that it does drop 
to tlie eartih It is difficult to explain why oxyj^ni will cotnbine 
with tlie other elements only in the propr^rtfon of sixteeti parts 
liy woijilit ; hot it neveriInOesx remains n lin t—a law of nature 
iinaUeralrte atnl tincotnproiniHinj;. And so it is with the law of 
sipiilars. It is hard to explain why a retnetly which will produce 
certjiin s|lMiiptoins wlieii ^ivea to u pt^rson xn health, wiH cause 
similar svniptoms to <li«uip)K»ar when adminUtered hi diseiise. It 
nevertheless nntiains a fact, den^onstrateil Iwvoinl all question in 
the <'liiii€ ami at the hi'dside, that it will do so withih certain 
limitations. This otie fart is worth more to the a^tiized mother 
heiidinif over her sick child, than all the theories s^*t fortlt by alt 
the fihy»>icians sineu the dawn of civilization. It mattei's little to 
tliat mother whether the sliihlKileth ot honKeojmthr ia ex)>t'essed 
itidicalively or snhjnnetively, m lon^ as her child is restored to 
health. The aid w<M*bi is weary of the quibbling over creeds, 
definitions, and fornnilie. In any de|wrtinent <d'ilion^ht it i» 
tin* esseticc of trntU rullier thuu its form of expression tImt the 
earnest seeker most cares for. Theories and Irv|mthese8 put 
ferth to expKiin the \uw of similnra ** indue lively fonachsi upon 
iiinomerahle instanct .sonly obscure ite alinusi sublime sitnpli-^ 
city. 

Hoin<Eopt5tl»v i^» then, a practieul fact to W observed at the 
bedside. It is simple and intelligible; anti it stands u^mn its 
'comparative merits. There has never lieeir si public trial of it 
miide hut rimt it. has ji^iined iRune^isunibty by coinparruon witir 
the methods of treatment of the older sclnsd. Let its eimmerate 
some of its most ohvioiiK claims to sni>eriority, which have been 
empbasizwl by ninny writere 

1. liomreopalliy sdTords ii pnicticsil *»iiide in the treatmept of 
disease, while sipcalli*d re^nbir nKHlreiue, sis iv^nrds tbera|»eut]cs^ 
notwitlisttintliii^ its innrvetbms strideti in alt other departments, 
is still in u eoiulition of chaos and nneerlaintv. 

2. hlotnumpHthy aims at the enidicAtion of disease whenever 
tins is ]possible, rsUher than merely to utford palliulive relief. 

8. Homceopatby economizes the vitul powers by admiuistor*^ 
in^ the miiiininm curative dose. 
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4. Tlie homoeopitbio phj^icifln first lenrns the proj^erties of 
drofs by experito«i)tiii^ opon tbe beiiltb/, mtber tlmn upau tbe 
Biok. 

5. Tl)e homcBopotbic pbjsiciaii is tberefore better prepared to 
treat any new form of disease wbieli tiniy present itself than is 
the 80*-euned regular physiciuiJi for the retison tiint be buses bis 
treatment upon the phenomena of diseuse I'ltlier than tipaa its 
essence, and denis with such ]>lieiiofneiia Sndnetively nitlier than 
deiluctively. 

Tbe fure>roin^ claims are ii<’t re^?Iioi*d nt ibis time h) the 
spirit of a narrow partisan who can sec invtliiiiu* ^ 0 <h 1 laryoud the 
realm of his own school of medicine. On the contrary, I realize 
that it is becuiiiin^ more and more the mission ol the true pbysi* 
Clan to pruvi^nt rather than to cnrc ili*«cas«*. I vmibze, ton, that 
tbei’e are many <ivlier mctlnHls ami possildy otlicr laws of cure. 
1 am aware tinit (or infinite huimui licintrs have suffered and 
died ondrr all methods of cure, and that the Ih's! we can do 
under the imwt favoni*nble conditions is too often futile and value* 
less. These cliiims a/*e presented for the ]nir|>ose of coniparieoii 
rather than from a spirit of iMniHtfiilncHi*. ]f they arc snljKtnn* 
liated hy facts, as I honestly believe they are, let us puss to 
question four;— 

What luive l>een the chief ot>?tacd(!s to the growth of boinceu* 
pathy and its ucoeptaiice by the douiiiiant scluKfl of inedieiiie 

I have already intimaU^ that the p'uwth i»f hoimnopathy «'nid 
inslttutions i]ouicd<ipntli }0 has lieen, in many sections of this 
country at least, far from nnsatisraclorj'. Now, if the law of 
similars is the best and most tint versa lly applicable of all the 
laws or methods of cure vet enunciated or ovoK chI, as we (daim 
should it not lon^ a^o have )H*en acceptoil bv progressive and 
scientifically inclined pliysioinns of nil schouU? Hahneinaim 
proiuulguted this lawatu time when, as later ^xpcrinienU proved 
beyond all peradvontnre, the treatment in vn^ue uus d<jin^ infi¬ 
nitely more harm tlnin g;oo<1. Hahiiemann himself was u physi- 
cum of acknowledged abilit}’, culture, and scientific uttuiumenl. 
He liud more than a national reputation as a chemUt and a 
scliolur. He was u recognized memlwr in standing of the 
so-oulled re^'ular profession. He published bis lirst u4>eervaticisis 
and experiments in a well-known and ro<a)^nizod jonrnul of liis 
school—Hufelalid's I and the law wbicli be cniiiiniateJ was dcs* 
tilled to revolutionize the practice of medicine and pliavinacy. 
Yet it remains.a fact that tlie law ofsiinilarK is still nnact.*eptnlde 
to ft majority of medical practitioners ihroii^bont the world. 
It is our duty, as cnstmliai^ of this great law, feiirlcssly to 
analyze the I'easnns why this is so. Such an analysis will show 
that tbe great obstiteies to tlie Hcceptaiice of homodfiputby have 
been two io numl)er. They ure, first, tlie dogmatic und ultra* 
oon^vative spirit of scientists in geueral j second, the counter* 
dogiUHtisia of Hahnemann hiniscir and of ccvlaia of bis followers. 
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In flpproacliin^ the iliecuMton I elmll first renilnd you tliftt. tlie 
do<?mAtiein of science is and ever lias iwefi tlie mmt intense ofaU 
foi’uis of do^inatiHmj tinit of reli^on not excepted. As John 
Fiske fuiU *^TI)ere has ^rown up a kind of puritAnism in the 
ficientifie temper which, while aniiouncinjf its nnrilterable purpose 
to follow Truth, (liou«;h she leads us to Hades, tiikea u kind of 
sHtiMtactiou in emphasiaiii<f the phn^ of deHtiDHtion.^^ On 
the whole lliis vi^pmuis and risrid scientific temper is commeud- 
aijle and desirable, hut if the evidence of truth is not immediAtely 
fortlieomin^ ^ if siiuli evidence cr»nflicts with lon^ existinfp coiu 
ceptions <if truth, history shows that all innovations destined to 
promote the welfare and happiness of mankind have ever l>eeu 
cotitended a«;niiist by liiiniHn pfissions and human t^rejudiees. 
TIiuh iti 1592 a celebrated ant irreligious protrasor of Padua hud 
so little faith in the dimfoverv of Galileo that he declined to look 
llirou^:li the u'l'eat axtroiinnurr^s tolusco|>es in order to diH)>fv>ve 
the charge of ** lierc^sv which had been made by the cbiircli. 
Ip 17*17 (ralvsni, wlnui be an non need bis disco verv> was 
dubbed tlie frojfs^ daueinj;:-nmster/' ]ft 1743 Lavoisier, a 
noted French seieiitiMi, declart^d, in disniissint; the possibility of 
ueroliteN : There are no stone.in tlie sky, and therefore none 
can fall upon the earth/’ in 1752 Benjamin Frank tin was 
^n*eted with aliouls ol hiii;^]iter hy the Kovu) Society of Great 
Brit:iin when he dechiivd the identity oi liirbtuin^ with other 
electrical f>ln*uoinena. And as recently as 1^22 Daguerre caino 
very near bmnjj e<aisi^ncd to an asylum for affirming " that he 
crudd fix his own shadow on inn:;icai metallic plates/’ Nearly 
fifty years after Harvey lia<l aiinoini(?ed his ^rcat discovery to the 
world, the Paris itoval Society of Mttdicinc gravely listened U> 
nn essay wliich chisstHl it amon<f the impossibilities. Jeiiner’s 
{Treat discovery ot vaecinutioii, notwitliatsindin^ that it nfrords ns 
sacuvity fmai that horrible and once universal p1a«Tue, sraalUpox, 
is still opposed by a small minority of educated physicians. 
Hydrotherapy, while to*duy the eliief reliance of the older school 
in the treutmeiit of fevers, wok ridiciiliH] for years by that school* 
£lectvo*lherH])y and hypnotism were long* practised by irregu- 
' Ini'S and quacks, bebire the iv^rulur pnd'ession investi^ited their 
worth. A5d certain men prominent in the profession are to^dapr 
€m|ihasiziii^ (he inutility, if not the actual harinfalneas, of Aiit?* 
sepsis and asepsis, even though thousands U]H)n thousands of 
livcK uvii Uiiiiually saved by the practice inaugurated by Lister. 
Such bi^ng the atiitUtle of the ssieiiMtic mind to^v^ird all great 
revolutionary (discoveries, it is perhafis not ninch to be wondered 
at that the law of similars sliould nnike headway bnt slowly. 

One would, liowever, luitiimlly think ^hat the revolt of 
Descartes against the scholastic philosophy of the seventeenth 
century> and that the contributions made to science by Newtou, 
as well as the discoveries of Hafvey, Blaek, Lavoisier, aud Copier^ 
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iiicna won1<} Itnve ao prepared the way for tlie ndvotit of a great 
Mid uuturiil law in healing*, aa to Imve made its reception cbrdfni 
and ita upplicutioii universal. But it is herd for men of any 
geiienitioii not to he infloeiieed hy the prejuJicea and erroni <4* 
their prefiecessors and contempomries. 

Id the second pbu^ no earnest stndent of the Instory of 
hctnoeo|mthy cati. 1 thihk, fail recoj^nize the fact t)mt iAach^of 
the opposition with which it has hud U» contend is due to factors 
inherent in the teachings of Hnhnemniin and ii sinull party of 
his followers. Halmeinaiu/s dogniutiom in his older days 
repelled many who otherwiM^ would have investigated his system. 
It was a dogmatism Wgot hy persecution, hy exile, hy p(n'ertv, 
by calumny, by utirensrnniMe and iiih»leniiit erilicisin, and finally 
by victory and success. This man, who drank of the very dregs 
of poverty for truth^s sake, well <li*scrvcs nil tlie encoiniuins that 
vou and 1 wlio have proKhil hy his saorthees can heslow upon 
Ids memory. The very least that a grateful prolV^Hion in this 
great republic coiihl do wa^ to insure tlie )>er|>etmition of that 
memory by erecting in our (*a)Mtal city ilie most heaiifil'ul and 
artistic moiimueut in that city. 1 cnnimt. say ti>o inneh for the 
genius of this great man and phvsician. liis name will he 
bonded down to siKx;essivc generations as one of tiie world’s 
lienefnctors. His wriiings, coni}»ar<Hl with tlic writings of liis 
contemporaries in medicine, u’ere fur in advancR of his day and 
generatiiin—u fict which, if anything, inlcnsitied his dogmatism. 
But hypotlieticul explaiiatiims have led more than one great 
mind into waters too det*p for rifely. Kacts do not tit hypo¬ 
theses, even though reason says they should. Tlie strength of 
uUy chain of arguments i< no stnuiger thsii its wt^akest link, 
tiiid thus Hahtteinann, hy the use of such terms as '' vital prin¬ 
ciple,'^ '^dynamic aciioi»/^ '‘spiritniil,” and potentization/' 
obscured the law of similare with theories based upon hypotheses* 
which, uu^l the end of time, w'ill rotnain imthinghiit hypolhest.*s. 
The law of action and rc-action U8sertc<l itself here as it ever has 
doue. HHiniemann passed from the gross materialism of his day 
to extreme iiiRnitesimalisni, which has ever retardcnl the recogni¬ 
tion whicis hornneopathy long ago should have received. 

Hud Hahnemann a (icrsaiiality less attnfbtive and iir 

getiins less inspiring, it is possible that his dugiuali^m would not 
have so tlmrouglily infected some of his followers. In my mind 
tliere is little clioice l>ctween the dogmatists l)eIongtiig to the 
diffeient scliooTs of medicine; atithe best tl^ <liirerence is only 
one of degree. SInuild 1 live to be an IiuiuIixh] ymirs old, I sliull 
never forget theitiipressionmnde n)mn me hy two such dogma¬ 
tists, while a student ol medicine in the Utiiversity of Michigan, 
when its hom(eopathic department was hut a few years old. A 
professor in ihu department of medicine and surgery, narrow 
mdl i&toleraut, muds Uie oesertiOD that “be would luther a 
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patient sufferinir fi*om intermitteiil; fever wobid die under 20* 
^ruin doses of qumiiie, tliun ^et well under the thirtieth dilutiou 
of natrum muriatioum/^ When the information was carried to a 
certain instructor in the homce^ipathic depnrtQient; he replied 
that ** he would rather a putient would die under a strictly 
h 9 mceopHtlnc remedy tluio get well under massive doses of 
quinine/' Four hundred years In^fore these men wonld have 
attained to liigh rank in the InqnUitorship of Torquemada, 

Men* of this stripe arc yet to )>e found in all schools of raedi- 
cine, bnt 1 am glad to say that they are growing fewer in 
number each year. It is useless to meet them by hhind, tin• 
niodiKed deuiiili siiioe^ as De Quincy says, ** all errors arise ill 
some nuri'owj partial, or mignlHr view of truth." They do not 
seem to realise timt the problems of medicine will never I>e solved 
once for nil, hut that each generation has to make its own solu¬ 
tion. Those in the homtfiO|>athic school are, as a rule, honest and 
sincere in their convictions, which makes tliem all tlie more un- 
rtesonayie. I have no desire to restrict them in freedom of 
thought or lihertv of action. They should, however, be willing to 
grant equal privileges to all others. The term mongrel," when 
one sees tit to advocate ineasuits other than homreopathic, no 
longer has a place in the literature of any modern school of 
thought. The holier than thou " assumption belongs to the 
dark ages rather than to the twentieth century. Critioiim of 
the Organon should not be confriinted by traditional views snd 
dogmatic statements which decline investigation and revision* 
Hahnemann's teachings should l>c accepted for what they are 
worth to-day, not what they were worth one hundred years ago. 
View discoveries and innovations in medicine and prophylaxis 
should be duly investigated and i:ot contended against, ns though 
truth were better subserved by jealously ignoring alt without tlio 
j^ale of the law of similars. If that law caniiut withstand the 
searchlight of twentieth century metIuKis, it were l>eUer a tlmo- 
sand times over to let it go to the wall than to lose one single 
life hy clinging 1o sin explode<l dogma. If you think that 1 am 
. putting the case too strongly, let me iisk you to carr}' the appli¬ 
cation to tlje liiHlsidc ol your own honscludd ! 

Personully, I have no fear of such investigations and such com¬ 
parisons. if hom«eo}MHhv is what we claim for it, investigation 
and comparison wilt but aid us as a school. If it lose 
parison, we should he.the first to express our gratitude for 
metliods. There is," says liTmerMm, a statement of 
possible thnt inAkes nil scepticism ||bsurd." Tliere is, 
opinion, a stutement of hnincB<ipathy poasihle which will pui^e it 
of its superfluities, and make it acce|»Uble to All tlumghtfnl and 
intelligent pliysicinns. This cannot be made in a day. Further, 
it must be done by the boiiuBOpatbic pi^ofession itself. New 
provings along the lines followed this year by one of our special 
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4ocieti€ff, ntilising^ nt was the mierosoope, the teflt-tuhe, 
And ell modem methods of dia^uosis^ are hni>erHiive. We Ahoiild 
wor^ for a la^e endowment to aocouiplish this end. There is 
here an opportqpity for some of our philanthropic rich to do h 
worU of good for suffering humanity—fact which we should 
k««p eonatantly before the fuihlic. 

Is bommopathy losing in num1)ers, prestige, and popularity, 
as eUimed by certain writers of the doniinrint school of 
medicine 

It mnst be admitted that, since the dominant school has 
changed its attitude toward what it pleased to term the secta¬ 
rian aohools/' a considerable numl^r from the liotn<BO|»uthio 
molts have taken degrees from so^hIIikI regular colleges. Down 
M five years ago, with two or three exceptions, converts from 
Loir^seepathy to the dominant school were almost unheard of, 
whereas converts from that school to homtwpatiiy were raany» 
The new order of things was therefore proednimed far and near as 
canelofiva evidence that bomoBepathy was dying, if not dead. In 
ordar to controvert this statement, I wrote to all of tl^ homwo- 
pat^ie colleges in this country asking for the number of graduates 
and stadsotf of regular colleges who have, during the last five 
yeara» received degrees from hoin<fiopathic colleges. I find that 
during this period 284 men and women, coming from the ranks 
of regular colleges and schools, received degrt^es from eighteen 
}ioai<9epathic colleges in the United States, with two colleges to 
bear from. Dnring the same period of time there has been a 
total ef 1,908 degrees conferred by the same colleges. Let the 
gentleosen of tl«e older school, who Hunualty ^Mmry^' hoinoso- 
patby, {>onder over these figures. We liHve so often l)eeu hilled 
and buried" by enr enemies that the process is becoming 
rather agree»l>le than otherwise. We revive with aluerity, and 
coutinue to press the electric buttons which open the doors of the 
wealthy and the cultured throughout the hind. T ask in all earn¬ 
estness if it were possible for any advocate, no matter how inge¬ 
oions and plansihle, to inaugurate a system of medicine which 
could survive one hundred years of criticism and |N:rseention, be¬ 
coming, as it has, a great power in this fice land of oprs, were it 
not founded upon a great troth rather than upon a mere hypo- 
tiiesis? In spite of the most nujust legislative restrictions which 
prevail in neeriy all foreign conn tries, bo mmo path y h^is established 
itosif in every civilized community ou the face of the globe. 
UojiXEOpalliy is neither dead norMying, but, oa the contrary, is 
dailv gaining in prestige and popularity. 

I^imliy, " What should m our attitude toward the dominant 
•ebool of medicine kiid toward innovation in medicine T" 

Iti answering this question it is first nrceesary to define the 
le^timato sphere of hommopathy i^nd its limitations. 1 discussed 
this phase of the subject in an address which I had the honour of 
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delivering* before tbis body iliroe years end es Dr* Dake §q 
ooncieely expreeaed niy v^iewe I quoted from biotkae follows :r- 
1* The liomceopHiliic luw relates to no a^Dte intended to 
affect tbe organism chemically* 

2. It tolates to none applied for mechanical effect sioiply* 

S, It rentes to none required for tbe developfnept or sap* 
pprt of the orgfanism when in health ; and 
, 4 . ** It relates to none employed dirtotly, to remove or des* 
tioy parasites which infest or prey upon the human bc4f/^ 

To this series of propositions 1 would add:— 

1. It rdates to none which acts in a purely eliminative way 
to rid the lyatem of poisons and ptomaines* 

2. It relates to none which acts in a purely pfayiuologic^ 
way, as a food; and 

8. It relates to none which acts in a purely stimulative way* 

I believe that an explanation such as the forej^oin^t fairly and 
squarely ezpreaaedi will disarm criticism and extend the uaefii]- 
tiess of homreopHtliy. It places our school upon f broad 
liberal/oundatioD, which will ap|>eal etron^ly to all earnest atu- 
denta of medicine. It will limit the law oi similars to its legiti* 
mate sphere of action—the curinj^ ofdbeiiBes wiii^ are cqndde 
by tbe principle of substitution, and leave its advocates ftoa to 
utilise iil methods of cure or relief which will best subserve the 
iuterests of the patient. There are, to be sure, men who will 
claim that the homispathic remedy is all sufficient for all otndt> 
tions. If tlieee gentlemen have become so proficient as to require 
2 >otbing without the domain of the law of similars in conteumnf 
with disease and suffering, they are to be congratulated;, there 
are oomparatively few of us who possess the knowledge to do so. 
* Personally, I believe it tlieduty of the physician, 6rst to pre¬ 
vent disease, if poesible ; secondly, to cure disease wbicb 1^ 
cannot prevent by tlie safest, surest, and easiest method at his 
^oommaiwi; and, thirdly, to bring comfort and relief to tlie 
incurable by those means which are most available and moot 
satisfactory, whether homceopathic or otherwise. This coum 
leaves a wide scope for tlie appHcatioit of tlie homceopathic law, 
while it broadens our conception of tbe Uealuig art. pSfi 

pbysieiang first, and homceopatliists secundly* 

Watts once said: ^*Tbe mind which is searching, for truth 
ought to remain in a state of suspense, until superior evi|dfnoe 
on one side or the other inclines the balance of tbe judgmsnt and 
determinee tlie probability and certainty to tlie one side/^ , 
Unfortunately all truth catitmt be put into tbe forms, of a 
matbematical^ii'opositioo, and *'li6 who would master, auy touth 
must learn what a jealous mistress be must serva*^ 

liow much more inspiring would haystbsen the history pf 
tnedimne had these trite sayings beeu k^ept iu 
who have gone before. How much moxe ^onoqrai^le xim 

* 0 
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tiistbfy of the fatitre bocome if we now heed them, and parf^ the 
praTepiioD of its dogmatism, bigotry, and intoleranoe. Seientifto 
indnettve reeeanh/^ auya Tyndidi, requirea patient indnatry, 
and humble and conacientions acceptance of what natnre reveale. 
The lint condition of aucceea ia an honest receptivity hikI a 
winiagMM to abandon all preconceived notiona, however cher* 
isbed, if they be found to contradict the truth/' 

The medicine of to-duy ta hot the oonaammation of the medi¬ 
cine of the poet ages, and infinitely more ia expected of ua than 
of our forefatliera. Much more ia being accomplished than for¬ 
merly without the use of drugs. Prophylaxia is no longer what 
the Platonic Atlantia waa to the Oreeka—a mythical land of un- 
fblfilled prom iaea. 7%e wonderful conquests of anigery are the 
marvel of the age. Tliegerm tlieory of disease has revolntioniaed 
the practiee of both medicine and antgery. Pathology ia rapidly 
finding its place among the exact aciencea. Microscopy, hamn- 
tology, and ekiagraphy have added much to the certainty of 
dfagnoeia. Notwithatandiiig tlieae wonderful atrides, our frequeuk 
Ikiltirea at the bedaide«ought to make ua modeat and thankful for 
Sny new method or system of cure which promises to l>enefit 
mankind* We are as yet able, in our efforts to comprehend that 
which pertaiDs to the essence of \\h, and the dissolution of human 
beings, which we call death, to penetrate little beyond atruetnral 
appearance and functional phenomena. We can classify neither 
hnidea nor an ambition, and much patient research remains yet 
to be made in the field of psychology. We are still groping our 
arty in darkness in dealing with the great primeval and ultifnate 
faete^the banning and end of life. Haeckel and others have 
undertaken to sdve the problem from the standpoint of material-, 
iam, but have dismally failed in their efforts to do so. In view 
of these fimitations, can we afford to be narrow and dogmatic in 
oar efforts to conserve life and assuage suffering ? 

The medicine of to-dny needs, more than all else, men like 
Lyman Abbott, Phillips Brooks, mid Archbishop Ireland to 
liberalise it No sincere and educated physiemu belonging to 
say school should be ostracised because of his particular Mief in 
therapeutics* The one standard ahonid be that of knowledge, 
character, and professional conduct* The real seetarnms in either 
religion or the sciences are the intolerant and the bigoted. 

I bdieve with Bichsrd Henry Savage that, ^'there is no man, 
no secta M single school, which can in these broadening days of 
iotelligenee tie down the human hearts of the twentieth century 
to an^ bonnden or grovelling belief.'' 

** We have a debt," says f merson, " to every great heart; to 
every fine geniue ; to thoee who hnve put life and fortune on tlie 
oast of an act of Justtos; to those who have added new Kuences; 
to tboit who have rs fi ne d life by elegant pursnits." That debt 
was fornkally acknowledged by tbif Institute when, in it 
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uJopbed Die fullowing definition of • lioaraopsthic 9 

A hofTKBOjmfchic phvtiiciiii is one cvW adds to bis kaovls^o 
of medicine a special kiiowled^ of homoopatbie thempetttioa. 
AU that |)ertuins to the ^eat field of atedical leaniiugf ti kis^ by 
trf^itioaif by inheritAnee^ by • 

EDITOR'S NOTES,' 

Sir William Mtdr. 

We are sony to leum that failing health has com^ieUad Sir William 
Muir to resign the Principaisbip oi the Ururersity of Edinburgh 
whidi apiwintment he held f<n* 17 yean. He was lientenant Ckir^- 
nor of the K. W. Provinces annd Financial Member of Yicen^'a 
CouAciJ. He was the first to uige ihe necessity of establishing % 
Medical College at Allahabad. 

Dr. Chu^wingkam on Bight-hnndedxiMs and LefVbraipidnois. 

The last Hualey memorial lectute of the Anthropdogioal Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland was on Righthandedness and Leftbrain* 
ednesa. It was delivered by Dr. D. J. Cunningham, F.R.S.) Profes* 
Bor of Anatomy in Trinity College, Dublin. The leetuier pointed out 
that this characteristic was ^e of vast antiqmty, and vent to show, 
that it had been attained in the ordinary coarse of the ev<dution of 
man by natural selection. This condition, transmitted as it is from 
one individual to another, did not, be continued, reside in the right 
upper limb itself, or in the vessel which conveyed blood to it, but was 
dne to a transmitted functionai pre-erainosee of the left brain. Tim 
piMminenee was not a hapbamnl acquisition picked up during the 
life of the individual, but through evolution it had become the causa 
of righthandedneea The Buperiority of the left cerebral bemi^here. 
rested upon some stntctural foundarion transmitted from parent to. 
offspring, suu^the exceptional cases of rightbrainedness and lefthanded* 
ness were due to the tmnsferenoe ot this structural peculiarity from 
the left to the right side, or more probaUy to a transposition of the 
two cerebral becuispheres in the same way that transpositi(m either 
partial or .complete of the thoracic ^d abdominal visom sometines 
occurred. The lecturer received the Huxley Manorial Medal foe hig 
very intereatiiig paper .—Brit Med. Jourh., 26tb Oet, 1902. 

• 

Ibotmh of latomptnuM# among Woman im Inglaati, 

Among the many social change^ vhioh the nineteenth cmituiy 
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wtoengj fow hate beoD in<m remaricable ihn tb« progMut-e 
MlfttewMst of poblk optnioD on xUb mbjoet of intomperanoe.’ A 
Btoggoring ioobrnta ia bo longor Mid bjr odmiriog onlookon io bo 
irwk M a lovi” and ouch cMivivial mtixnents as to-nigbt 
we*ll merrjr be, to^morr<\w we’ll be sober,” arenowadajrs seldom moafii 
to be taken Uteralljr. What would the iiterarjr reviews now say <4 
a poet boasting himself to be inapired bj a Muse wbo~ 

** Round the bowl woald Ap and 
Like a iwallow round a 

The vice, however, stUl flonrishes on a vast scale though with a less 
degree of pnbKc enconragement and with less manifestation of noisjr 
i^veliy than in Uie days of oiir forefatliem, and medical men in all 
branches of prmctice are seldom withoat patients whose health has 
dnffered from this cause. Temperknce reformers have tong been aware 
tliat the practice of secret drinking shows no falling off and is, if any¬ 
thing, rather on tlie inn'eaae, esj^ecially among women. Melancholy 
evidence to this eflect was given at a confeience of the Women's 
TTnioii of tbeChnrch of England Tempeiance Society held at the 
Church Rouse, Westminster, on I^ov. 6th, under the presidency of 
Hnt Creighton, widow of the late Bishop of London. Sir Thomas 
Barlow, dealing with the medical side of the question, said that female 
fntemperance was apt to take the form of seciwt drinking and that 
the chief causes which led to it were lack of occii]>ation, sorrow, 
auxie^, and the desire to obtain tempomry relief from pain. In- 
temp^nce had a deplorable effect on the nervous system of woraqn 
and was productive of obstinate chronic diseases. The Bishop of 
London expressed the opinion that intempeiwnce in women was on 
Ae increase in both the upi^er and the lower classes of society. 
Eactoiy girls even formed what were called ** spirit clubs,” into which 
the ^rlk made small payments to accumulate until Christmas Ere 
and then to be 8})ent in spirits, wine, and cakes. He had statistics to 
show Aat among the female inmates in one workhouse in the East 
of Ixmdon nearly one half owed their down&ll to drink.—Xaneet, 
15, 1902. 


Vto of BaH in diet ud U Medicine. 

^ Itet'oommon salt is a nedeesat^ ingredient of a person's dietary 
li4dUtiy acknowledged in draost all countries and. all ages, especially 
as it serves to prodttoe good^digestioti. It is occasioDally used aa an 
emetic, and also aifan anthelmintic, and ia frequently injected into 

of Himdfriiage. Bathtog in sea water ioto aa° a inild 
and conceirtretod hot adt baths kre sometfeies 
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tiififiil' for chronic rhetiniatUm and mnatida. It in aim uaeFiiI M 
inferior animals. The health and condition of pigs are imiitoved bjr 
adding salt to their food \ and same U said of horses Uiat are fed 
on salted hay. Human flesh is said to mntain more salt than tire 
flesh q( most inferior anicuala Accoidingly tigers which bare once 
tasted baman flesh, are eery prone to kill human beings. That 
abstinence from salt tends to proiluoe certain diseHses, has*a]iolM& 
oocaafonallj observed. Cases of cholera In patients not mtich aoeas- 
tomed to take salt are known to have been cured by the aee of 
common salt simply: and Dr. Willism O'M ill, M.D., M.B.(XP. 
London, of Lincoln, furnishes to the BAH$h HedittU Journal of lltk 
October the case of a man who had a groat abhorrence of salt, and 
who is said to have abstained from it almost altogether. This man 
savs the Doctor *^Iied a few years ago of OKncer about the aarty^age 
of 40." It is a pity that the doctor does not enter fuliy into the 
history g( this man's case nor does he furnish^ his reasons for auppoa- 
ing **that the cancer of this foolish man was caused by hit abstinanoe 
fi*om salt." Whate\*er may be the connection lietween alt and eaneer 
there can be little douht that amtineiice ft*om salt leadi to geoand 
weaknesa, oedema and ansmia, a series of symptoms that waia aAen 
seen in France before the repeal of the salt tax. The oaceasUy of 
common salt ae food is thus explained hy Bunge: Blood plaaoa 
contains much sodium chloride, and vegetable foods oontaia a laige 
amount of potassium salts. When these salts of potassium readi the 
^!ood potassium chloride, and the sodium salt of the acid, which was 
combined with the potasdnm are formed. This and the potaarium 
chloride are excreted by the kidneys, and the blood loses its sodiam 
thloride. To make up for this loss, sodium diloride has to be taken 
with the food. (Hale White's Materia Medica, 7th edition). It maj 
be added here that the opinion of Tavel that ooramon sdi is not only 
inhibitory to bacterial growth bnt works directly as a 1110101^148 in 
the body has been contradicted by Baiscb. 

Dr. Bensai Kaffkyo. 

We are indebted to the BrUiA Medical Joitmat^ Kev. 15,1909 for 
the following account of Dr. Benaai Kagayo, the father of sanstation 
in Jajtan. The doctor was bon in 1S89 in the Hizen Province of 
Japan, at Omnra, where bis father was physician to the tooU Imdal 
lord. At 17 he went to Osaka, where for 4 yeara he leamt the Dutc h 
language, as well as medicine, under Koan 9tgata, w wdt-koewn 
scholar of those days. He thea viaited 'Nagasaki, at tlmi flilne tiie 
centre of medical edu^tiofi Japan, and continued hit etiiitai*ua4m^ 
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lliitdi phynekni, He wu tfterwerdf appointed i&edietl attflodant 
to the Lord of Oinnra and held thie place for eeveral years. He next 
became Director of the Nagasaki Hospital and Uedical sehooh 
Jkbont this time Japan was opened to foreigners, and all Japanese 
Doeton who had any knowledge of foreign languages went to Tokyo* 

Ib 1871 Dr. Nagajo was s^ipointed secretary to the Department 
of Bdueation, and was sent to Enrope and America to inspect the 
g jrt s m t of eanitatioa osed there. On his return to Japan next year 
be m d u sed the Department of Education to establish the Medioal 
Bnreatiy of which be was appointed Director. In the same year be 
also made a Director of ^e Tokyo Medical School He then 
sagiged Qoroian teachers of every branch of medical science and a 
sohool bnilt for them at T(dcyo. The present medical college of Tokyo 
Imperial University owes ita origin to him. In 1875 wlien the 
•aaitary bosinees of the Department ot Edtication was transferred to 
the Home Office, Dr. Nagayo was appointed Secretary of that Depart' 
tneni. At his suggestion the Sanitary Bureau was instituted, and 
be wee made its Director. In 1878 he was again sent to America 
to iaspe s t the system of sanitation which then obtained there. In 
the next year he was made a member of the senate, and also president 
of tke Central Sanitary Board. In 1883 he founded the Private 
Hygienlo Amociatioii of Japan, and worked bard for that Association 
for the next ten years. When the Qenroin or senate was replaced 
by die Hoose of Peers, Dr. Nagayo was elected a member ot that 
House, mid was created a Court Councillor. Becently his health 
began to fail, but his interest in every thing connected with medicine 
aad did not flag. He died eome weeks ago at Tokyo at the 

age of sixty 4bnr, and was boned in aooordanoe with the Buddhist 
rites in the Aoyama cemetery. The very active and distinguisbed 
career of this great Japanese Doctor ought to be a lesson to the 
membfts of our Profesnon in this country* 

Are CIlua DripbdTig.VeMela Innocuou 

It is wdl known that glass has now almost completely replaced 
metal, born, and leather for the bottle or drinking-cup, although it is 
not ee oery long ago that the leather bottle and horn drmkuig-cup 
were lextsllt* Whether thia change^could possibly have introduced 
any prqudiee to the common health is an inter^ting matter for 
speoiiladen* It is not true, tbbugh it ia commonly suppoeed to be so, 
is unattached or eompletely undissolved by wster and many 
other flnids in household ooe* On the contrary, the inddible marks 
wUdi often aypeai* on a wstter*bottlp arise from the action of the 
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water ttpoQ the gliieff. Pure dietilled water, abowing nettber an aenl 
nor an alkaline reaction, which hae been allowed to remain in a eloeed 
glaM bottle for some time will gtaduallj develop an alkaline reaetien 
owing to the base of the mixed mliente of the glass diasolTing in the 
,wateb. At the same time a deposit of ailMa will genetaUy be 
at ^e bottom. Tfaie obviouslj showe a diaaeoiation of ooaatiteentf 
and the glass yields np its silica and its alkali to watsr. WiA said 
fluids the sarnie action may be observed and it is conotivable that wMi 
acid wines kept long in bottle some considerable action npen the gliti 
may occur. Weak add solutions cease to be acid after being kepi 
in glass Imttles for some time owing to tlie neutralisation of the teids 
by the alkali of the glass, and at the same time a floooalent end 
generally iridescent deposit is found in the bottle confuting of silm. 
This deposit is a constant eonrce of tronble to druggiatn Tkotigk 
the glass*dissolving power of meet fluids in domestic use must be very 
small, yet oontidering that theee fluids are continually in contact with 
glass, either in the bottle or tiie tumbler, theVe can be little dowbl 
that traces of the oonstituente of glass are ingeeted. It haa even been 
suggested that the practically uaiveraal nse of glass in this way is Iha 
place of the old drinking vessels of wood or bom or of the 
bottle for the leather or skin vessel hss contributed a meuis ef wmiwt 
ing the venniform appendix easily liable to an inflammatoiy proeav 
by the irritation set up by siliceous particles. This ingenious theeiy 
of the increased prevalence of apjiendicitis being due to the univiiu^ 
use of glass for drinking*vessels can hardly be seriously regarded when 
itM considered that sUica is a frequent constituent ot a number of 
foods. As is well known silica is the support of the wheal stalk as 
lime associated with phosphates is of the human fi'aiue.— ZmmM, OeC 
18M902. 

The Internal Secretion of the Teitii in the X&bryo m4 

in the Adult 

* Evidence seems to be accumulating that the several glands of Ae 
body besides dieir outward and apparent secretion also g eas r a t s a 
secondary product which is absorbed into the blood and folfili tmporl* 
ant purposes in the economy. A communioation wkb the above 
heading recently appeared in the Cotnpt«$ Bendui de t 
francaUa (So. 4, 1902, second semestre) by M. Oiutav Loiael. H. 
Loisel has studied Mven species of birds sad four species of mr*niiwls, 
The sections were made from the testes of these anigials, were hatden*^ 
ed for eight days in a solution of oemic acid, and were then mounteil 
in glyoeriue jdlly. The embiyo, it was found, already displays in iW 
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HfiH/iUw tke Mine «6cretio& ih»i is prasent in the t<et>ii 
0 t adult This secretion prtfiente itself in the fom oi bUck spbe- 
eales eonteined in the body of luany of the cells forming the epitlie* 
liusu^ Tees twent with either shows that are not exclusively 
ftfmed of fat but that they eontsio a basia of protopUam. When the 
daaetopiipg ghnd is in 4 he eiuUryooic oondition uraally regarded as 
^iftdiflimbt” they augment in Dumber and are ibuad [sirtinalariy in 
tba^vimovdial ovules. As the organ becomes difitreuliated into a 
eeKii tha aemtniferoQi tubes present in their contents maiiy black 
igheraks, and a Tnarimum baviiig been reached, a diminutioa in their 
nUBibar takea place before birtli, and M. Loisel believes that their 
yolg ia toxwidar more active the cellular znetaboliim of the emWyo, 
andtbta U, in tact, their function whan the aeoreUon at the period 
pet appeara, for then the black spherules are formed in large numbers 
in the apan^*'tie oat la Wliiist spermato^^esis lasts the germinal 
ceUi sitaatad at the base <jf the mminUtroxia epithelium preserve tbeir 
irharatTifr of aeeratoi^ eleineati, they enlarge, and form fhe oella of 
Sertolii In mammals these hypertrophied germinal cells, like the 
intevatitiai oeUa, still continue to elaborate fat, but in birds, at least 
ha t^tegarvow^ no Cat is found in the summer. On the other hand, 
aaMharflomof isulatad ^berules appears in the oella of Sertoli, 
Sshiihv ipateed of turning black with hamatoxylin containing iron, 
tSTPg blaa srith paUssium ferrocyanida In the autumn in birda the 
tmtea lneama quiescent, the morphological secretion altogether ceases, 
iJmapasial epithelium of the s|)ringtiroe disappears, and the aemiri* 
diinwi^tiibes reanne the form of solid corda The chemical seci'etion 
nndhamntwy, persists in the germinal oelU and though dinnniahed 
in^quantity resumes the power of reducing osoiic acid. In oonolusion 
M. I/>isel is of opinion that the teetis presents two distinct seoretoiy 
fuimtions—via, a chemical or iotemal secretion which is primordial 
inj M djanhsfgad into the biood and a moridioiogical eeoreiioa which 
is secondary and is dischatyad axtovally. By its internal seoretion 
4llo eeatis isa great deetreyer of fat, which expUans certain well-known 

tha greater thinaeee of the male as compared with the 
dea^lit ^the exaggeration of this condition during the period of rut, 
etfid khet&ttaaing and inertia which follow casuatiou.— Lancet^ Kov. 

mi. 
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CLINtOAL RECORd. 

^- 

Indian. 

A CASE OF DISPUTED DIAGNOSIS. 

Br De. Hjbm Chakdiu Ray Chactobcei^ L.U.8. 

Bfthu 'iwife, tged aboot 19, wu te^ me on tbe IStb 
April 1901. She wAB tben BufTeriQg from fever wlxioh iiad oome on 
after a bath. Tbe additional sjmptoma vere pain in tbe bod^and 
loina Before the attack of fever she freqoentlj' need ticca ffhariu 
for drive here and there. I adminifteted Aoo. Sx. 

Next da; when I called at the expreaeod deaire of the 
ftmily, I eaw a medical rn^n^ 4 retired Deputy Superintendent of 
Vacoination, writing a preecription. 1 thought of coming awe; 
at once. But tbe patient'e relativea mviated upon m; yieiting 
the patient which I eould not refuee doing without being rode. 
At firet I beritated to pronounce an; opinion on the preaeription 
but wai promod for one, and therefore cixtedientioital; 1 ooold not 
help obeerving that moet probably the mixture and the applioation 
to the akin will prove deleteriona M; oolleegne of tbe old 
aehool waa of opinion that it wae a oaee of auppreaaed amall pox, 
whereaa in; view was that it waa a aevere type of meealea. The 
emptioni were numeroua moatiy confined to the fiuw. There waa no 
eeed'like feeling on pressure. They were amall red apote, palpable to 
the touch, and coaleecing with each other. Tlje appearance presented 
by BKMrt of them was patch like, raised above the aurfaoe of the 
ennounding skin. It was clear that them eruptions were not of 
tbe ordinary type of meealea commonly met with. Such of 
eruptions bad been obeerved by me previously. It was necessary 
td differentiate tbe disease from small pox. There was not that dread¬ 
ful backache which is generally considered charaeterisCie ot the in* 
vesion stage of smell pox. If they were erythematous patches which 
aometiine ^pear before the appeainnoe of the eruption of small pox, 
'the rednesa waa not intense end did not disappear en presaure leaving 
a yellow atdb. The abaenoe of petechim which aocurapany etytoema 
in many casee anall pox was another sign, which {^evented me 
coming to tiie conoluaion that it was a case of smaU pox. The 
eruptions lemained as such witiiout any visible nianifsiU ti y of 
small pox eruptions afterwards. She remained in that state from 
tlie I7tb April to*the 22ad instant. The eruptions taken as a group 
fas 4 no red hase as is generally observed in tbe^condueut variety of 
email pox. The granulated feel was altogether absent These erup¬ 
tions appeared and gradually disappeared fiom the face. The rest 

p 
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cf the bodjr waA attadceil tn tikpcesSo^ ^in tlte chest. 

Oa the body and od the legs they came on in h patch like form. 
Burmng pain was never manifAit at any time Two pustnlee, more 
like ecthyma than any other form, appeat^ later on^ ohe on the right 
thigh and another on the right hand. Thm Waa no oeDti'a] depree- 
aibn in them which could have roused tbe suspicion of small pox. 

lira fe^ eommeneed on tlie ISth April. On the 17tb^ it wha 
lOl^i in the thoming and during the evening it went up to 105^ F. 

iSiat day Brih SO was given. On the ISth, in the morning the 
temperature remained at 105, but in the evening declined to 104A. 
Bince tbeO there wai steady decline tall the morning of the 22nd when 
it was 99. On tbe evening of the 16th as I have said the rasli 
'StfpjMaMd on the face, and gradually came down to tbe legs. Bbo 
tNa perfectly eoneeions almost all the while. Slight thicknem of 
speech 'iras observed on the 20tli April, on the night of which day she 
iwtber apoke much of her oouiplainta. I was satisfied oa enquiry that 
they weiwuot ioooheAent tsdkinga. They were rather expiSMioni fif 
'general dimatisfkctioii with tliose who weiw nursing her. Bomiiolencjr 
fif a very tsfld type was observed. I preecribed Nnx hloscb 6x 
on the 21st ApriL During the night she was in the same state. 
The morning tempsiature oa tile 22nd was 99. She oonid be 
reused by calling her enoe or twice in moderate tone. Having no 
benefit from Nox Moech, I reverted to Bell 30, which had proved 
10 ittefnl in levening the fever. On the evening of the 22pd, the 
fever suddenly rose to 102, and the report oame that difficulty 
of breathing had suddenly set in. The unhappy end was on the omit 
morning, at about 8 a.M. 

After this long lapse of time, I am of the ame opinion as before. 
I have seen cases of suppressed small pox, one of which I KnA 
Seen in a brother of a noted medical practitioner of the old 
"Bdhdol. I particuUrij observed the symptoms of tiiis potimi who was 
a class-friend of mine. There was no eruption of m^ytbema biri there 
were petechim. The fever was vecy high Sill tbS fktal termination.* 
^e look '#as rStiier triid and vacant, and the face Vas"^swollen. The 
thidkfiesa of speech waaao great that it waa generally niaintelligible. 
Wild Attended the fever. lAe end came on with convulsion. 

th Che Aftse under notice, the fovSr earns down gradually 
to 99. WhAn suddenly daring the same evening, it was 102, 
and with it the difficulty of Weatbing appealed. In email pox, at the 
commencement of rsuppuratien, tbe temperature riaea. Here there 
was ho Iftppuration, bfiaidee tiie t#o iniig&iiloaat ecthymatous pus¬ 
tules. Then how are we to account for. 4he soddob vise 11 am 
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ed to .WUovQ thftt doath mi due to the retroceeabn.^ tbe eruptioue 
to the brain» wbbh produced the suddeo onaet oC tlie dificftlly 
breath log. I have cheer red retrooeenon of eiye^bs pveduditig 
WT^e diBAitrone eymptom. 

Was it a confluent variety of imall pot t XTnlaes the vanolar pue- 
tulea bait nioderatelyi ao ae to coaleve and fonn a nu^; 

we cannot reaeoa^ly eay that a caee ia <£ the eoDfiuent type cC the. 
dieeaee. The peculiarity of the confluent type it that fever and other 
cotnplainte never abate on the derelopment of these emptiona. The 
face whbh is the seat of the confluent type, assumee a horribly 
swollen appearance. 

These eruptions weie not (A the confluent type of sm^l pox. They 
could not be discreet or malignant. They could not be the erythema^ 
for as precursor of amali ]k>Xi erythema never remain alone without 
bringing on variola. Then what these eruptions were t The insyit^ 
able concltudon is that they were those of rubeola of a v«ry severe 

tyv^ _ 

Foreign- 

CASES OF SCIATICA CURED BY TELLURIUM, 

By Jobs U’Lacblak, M.D., F.R0.6. 

Case 1. More than a year ago a young woman (a dfapettstty 
patient) consulted me about sciatica of right leg. I beliere 
her rhus tox., but as that did not seem to do any good, she want to 
M allopathic hospitali where the was kept ae an in-patiant for three 
fr four months. What treatment'* she was subjected to daring 
this period, I do not know. In any case, not only was the aciAtica 
as bad as ever, but was distinctly growing worse, and ao she thought 
she wo^d give homceopatiiy another “ chance.'* 

The sciatica was on the right side; the course of the great sesatie 
was tender to touch, and hurt her when she sat down—^from the 
pressure of the chair. There was pain not only at the upper part Of 
. the thigh, but also at the outer side of the knee aud at tim aiJda. 
There was weak feeling in tiie hip, which she said was apt to pva 
way. The upper part of the tbi^ feels as if tied or bound up Itgh^ 
It is very stiflT after rest, and she is unable to lie on the painfoi side 
in bed, and the pains compel her to move about in bed in order to 
find a comfortable place. If she carries a pail of water or oih^ 
object, she must carry it in her right hand i.s., on the painful sUs* 

as csirying it in the left hand seems toSacifease the pain in the right 
hip. Ihe pain muck bf covfhm^, iaughing^ und tsAns 

$he Im cn ike painjui Me, Wlien she laugbs liie must hold ibe 
iMiuiful tliigh with both bands. 
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In Ae hnrrf of Owpemry work oovml medtdnet ftt once tnggont- 
e3 themoelTOi. The resUeMDewii the marked etiffben efter reeti and 
Ike tendemeee cm premore seemed to suggest rkui iox, Thig ranedf 
however, did no good. Agam, the tightljr-bouiMi feeling seemed to 
suggest ce^ocyaM, with its stiff thigh, and senntion rj if it wen sur¬ 
rounded by an iron hand, or screwed up tight]/ in a vice. But eeloc* 
oases are usuallj better kt night and from the warmth of the bed, 
and the paMent usuallj lies ou the affected side, and the left aide is 
ffe6bg\Aj man frequently affeoted than the right* In any ease 
was just as useful hs rhug, Bhus tox. is usuiUlj said to be indicated 
when tlie shgath of the nerve or ite bundles is affeoted, whcoma ooloo. 
la usually given in cases where the pain is severe and the nerve 
bundles, rather than their sheathings, is affected. 

t Med one other mediciiie, viz. armnicum^ chiefly it is 

strongly recommended for this affection by audi men as Hughes, 
Bahr, and Jousset, and also because of the part it plays in the treat¬ 
ment of the ** neuroses.*' ** ^e arsenical neutalgia is pure, vs., neither 
inflammatory, tozssmic, nor reflex.** But I regret to say it was just 
as ineffectual as the other two. Various ooureea were now open to 
me for treating this adnojing ease. I might tell her that I bad done 
my beat and that I beUeTed;the case was incurable; or I might go 
on making '‘shots "i or b^n at t))e banning of our medicines and 
gradually work through them, so that in time by this means I might 
nave rested tellurittm-—if tbs life and the stock of patience of both 
doctor and patient had been sufficiently prolonged* Or, again, I 
might lay aside all preconceived notions as to what might ot might 
not be iho paikolofieal state of the nerve in question, as wril as all 
speculations eoneeming the various ^'neuroses,** and all thought of 
medkiiMS that in the past have most often cured scsoKea. Vo 
doubt every well-equipi^ bomceopathic pfayiiciaD oughl to know aU 
these matters, but what he ouglU not to do is to make any or all ^ 
iimin t^ether a boiii of therx^mUi^. That is the&tal error ; not the 
pcesession of such knowledge, which everyone ought to feel himself 
in duty bound to acquire, but the attempt to force that knowledge to 
a purpcM it is aboolutely inoapable of aeoompliehiivg, “ Tools to the 
Ban who can use them '* : yea, hut esch t^ has its own special 
work, and for this work it is specially ocmstruoted and for no other 
work. 

We fell back therrfore on the practical rules laid down by Hahn^ 
ntsim for tiie selection of the remedy. The obaracterislios of the drug 
must be aiiuilar to the c b a r a ct eriatice of the case. ** In ntmhing 
OQDparison the more promneni, uncommon and pocuHar features of 
the case are eperially, and dmoet exclusively, ooosidetwd and noted; 
for these in paxtieular should bear the closest similitude to the symp- 
tods rfihe deored medicine if that is to accomplish the ouie." The 
tesaon te this rule is obvious : for the more uncommon and peetJtor 
a eymptom i% the less likely te it to be ibond under nay medicines, 
end if we can find^tAre# uneommoa and lymptoma, it is 

almost certain that thsy can only be found together under one 
OMdidne —the similimum, or the moot as them can of necessity 
only be one similimum. 
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In -the fretoni qmo the un^ommfm and p 0 citlimr* ivinptoini Appear 
to be found among the aggravating circtimitancea. Thus : 

Fean in the r^on of the great ecietio uerve^ 

Aggravated b; coughing, capa, Sep., teL t 

Aggitivated hy laughing, teL ; 

A^ravated by lying on the painful eid^, droe., kale., kali lod.p 
lyOo., Bep.» tel. 

All tkrM aggravationi, therefore, are found nnder telluriun ilcne^ 
Thii medicine was given in the 6i trituration, and was followed by 
an immediate and permanent improvment; it wta given in frequent 
doeee at fii'vt, and then only in occaaional doaea 

There is another aymptom often preaent in tel. caaeep but which waa 
not present in my case, uu., aggravation from straining at atooli g 
symptom which is found under nux v., as wall aa tel. 

Another aymptom of tel. in cases of sciatica ia contraction of ten- 
dons in ike bend q/* ike kneee ; in my caee a aimilar sensation waa 
found tn ^e upper part of t^ thigh instead of in the bend of the 
kueea. In most recoided cures, too, ** rheumaticpaius in the small 
of the back usually precede the onset of sciatica, in caaee where te]« 
ia likely^ he useful. 

Pains in the hip ysnsroffy, when coughing, are moat likely to he 
helped by such n^icinee aa an., •bell., caust., thus ton., and aulfd^. 

Case 2. Another and more lecont case ahows even wore tymcallr 
the kind of ^^aciatica*’ likely to be beueftted by telluiiuin. In thv 
case it was a hale and hearty woman beyond the ‘^tliree score yeaia 
and ten"; it affected the l^t aide. It began wi^ lumbago-Uke pciM 
in the lumbar region, and finally settled in die left sriatie nerve, 
whioR waa very tender to tonch and pressure; the pains darted 
through into the left iliac regi<m. There waa great aggravation on 
iueeaing, coughing, and lying on the affected aide; also on stooping, 
rising from a sitting postnre, atraining at sto<d, and when the bladder 
was full. The hipjoint seemed to give way on attempting to walk* 
In this case also 1 had tried the nsuid remedies, such as rbns, ooloo.| 
am, etc., with little or no benefit; but tell, fix gave prompt toRA 
Atier a few doses she could move in bed without screaming, and in 
the course of a few hours she waa able, though. with some atffqul^, 
to get out of bed. The following day, or night rather, her urine h^ 
. a horribly foul odour, so bad indeed that her husband waa nwe Me to 
have it in the room. The progreee baa been steady and anre, akd 
though the pain ia not quite gone yet, abe writea to say that she ia so 
much better that I need not call again *—The Monthly Somm^tkic 
Amew,'Sept* 1. 1902. 
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from 0o»trmi)orat^ fCitirsfurr. 

THE HARVEIAN ORATION 
ON THE HEART AND NERVOUS STSTKM. 

J)divtr 0 d before the Royol CeUege of Pkyndata on Octobor ISth^ IPOSL 

Br David* Fsaiutft^ UJX, LLD., F.&S., 

FtQow of tbf ColUf^ ; ProfeiMr of Nouropfttbolo^» CoUoge | 

Pbjiioioo to Kidg't Collbgo Hotpitu nud ue 
HotpiUl for tho FAralytOQ ood Epileptic. 

Tn Kmo’c Rbootmt. 

Ua. PMaiDiKT ASD Oemtudiik,— i &&> ocrUlD I tm but trothfoUj 
iTTjinmitifl the foelings of titk ImportAOt MMiubicgo of the College ot 
Ph^cUai when 1 cev that we otte and all rejoice that our moot OMlted 
Fellow, Bis Oraeioui itfajeety King Edward, has boeu happily restored to 
health aod aaointed Kiutf over a loyal and uuited ustion<^uuited as it has 
wooe been before iu the history of our race. Our Sovereign owes much to 
the medieal profeesiou, for twice at least he hsa beeu rescued from irnmi* 
fieut peril dv the skUl sad devotion of oar brethreu. His Majesty has 
been siagulariy fortuuafe ia haviog had on both of these occasions aa 
ofKcers of hit niedical body guard the greatest living expects in the class of 
disMses by which he was assailed ; and it ts to ns a legitiuiate source of 
ntiifaetioo that our art has oiade such progress witliiu the inecuories of us 
all as to have rendered it possible, Iu dircumstauoes forjuerly altuosi hope- 
to save a life so precious to hU subjects. 

If the King owes much to the niedical pmfessiou, we on the other hand, 
fllad^ ackaewledge the deep debt of gratitude which he has earued at our 
liaaM Be has at ail times ealubitM a sympathetic iuterest in our work, 
4Mir Beads aad aspirstions, and in parucolar by the magaihcsut eudowment 
whidi he has secured to the BWtn^liiaD liomuJs, he lias done much to 
xiromote the cause of medical educatinu aud toe welfare of his people; The 
tllocthous Harvey, whose uame ou this day of 8t Luke we are met to 
honour, waa also fortunate in having iu Ixing Charles a Sovereign keenlr 
tut e weted in seteoUfic progre8^ who provided his trusted physician witn 
tnnnj frcilltisi for bis ooMrvatious aud eapertmsuts, and often in person 
.akteodsd hiidmop^>oitiooa It was to the King that Harvey deaicated 
his MDQiorial treatise, Jk Motu Cordooy io poetic^ terms of comparison be* 
♦weep the heart aod body, and the Sovereigu aud body-poutic^*' The 
heart of animals is the foupdatiou vi their life, the sovereign of everything 
witidp them, the suu of tlMir microcoem, that upon wbmh all depepda, 
^from which all power proceeds’* 

Teb CiBciTLaTiow avD THB Nkrvoub Ststul 
I t wmld be as difficult to uuderetaod vital phenomena, die conditions 
apd diwaa, apart from the cvcoiaUcm of the bloody as it would 
be^,to movemauts the heavenly bodies without the law of 

navitetiou. Harvey, as has been truly said, is the Newton of physiology, 
be wsrcitafils is such a complete aud cloeeiy reasoned proof of the drcu^ 
tioD, that in the S74 years that have elapsed since its publication, nothing 
<d snateri^ cooew^uence has beeu a^dcd to the cogency of his ^umeDca : 
aad his demoaitration of the movtiuent oi the blood iu a circle is a model 
of exposition which caonoi be surpaseed by anv lectutwr on physiology at 
the piwsent day. Harvey’e mr/k deals eesentialk with the tiieebauics of 
the dronlatioB, aod ^ thk he piwctioaUy readied finality. But be naturally 
postewd over ms Ily cognate problems which have continued to exercise 
phymologists aod jisj^ologisU to the latest times. It was evidently his 
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iotenticm to dml with them tA a wpamte trontiM^ for, nmoo^ other thing# 
in hi# eeeond letter to KioIau, he mye: 

We also obeerre the signel inftnence of the affectioDi of the mind K*hM a 
tinid person is bled end happeos to faint ImBediately the Bow of blo^ is 
arrested, a deadly pallor overspreads the aarfaee, the limbi itlffeiiythe ears sing, 
ihe»eyea are dassleo or blinded. . . . And w^t indeed is more detervitig of 
attention than the fact that m almost every affe^^n, appetite, hope, or fear» mr 
body suffers, the oountenanoe obanges, ana the blood appears to ooaree bitber 
and thither. . . . But here 1 come opon a field where 1 night roaa i^lj 
and give myself up to qwculation. And indeed snob a flood of light and trra 
tprsaas in upon me, ocoasion offers of eiplnniug so nuinj problsM of reeolring 
so many doubts . . . that the subjeeu seem elnoat to demand a seperM 
treetiae. And H will be my basineu In ny Medical Obeomttons to lay Wore 
my readers matter upon ill these topics which ahal! be worthy of ^e grayest 
consideration.^Harvey'a Worhi, by Willis, p. ISfl^^Aghtly traoapoeed. 

liarvey’s epecitlatiouB ou tlteee and kindred eubjeete, if hie tnedical oheorw 
vatioua had cotue down to ue, would have been of exoepti^ial intoreaL 
iliough we caouot doubt tliat in the light of luodoni reoNtfob they woaid 
have appeared but iuclioate, as our own will doubtleee to teem to thofo 
who oomo ae mauy years after us ae we are from Harrey. tor the lan^ 
ipiage of the pbyeiologiet ie but a reflex of the state of knowledge ol hie 
day, and the explaaatioue do not transcend thoee of the edeuces on whkdi 
fais own is based. , 

lu hiC ezpoeitioQ of vital pbeuoDtena Harvey shove himself etiU tnu^ 
melled and unable altogeUier to emancipate himeelf from tbo notioni of 
Aristotle aud Oalen. He speaks, like Oalen, of tbo heart as beiag a& 
elaboratel y fouuUin, aud peremdal focae of heat ” (second e^Uo to 
Biolau), not, however, in virtue <4 its proper snbstancev but becaoee of ilo 
contained blood Though be scouts the idea of tbo calidum inanlsi m lb 
tmueceuding the qualities iohereut in the living heart and blood, or att» 
butable to anything *^of a sublime, lucid, ethereal, celestial, or ^vinb 
nature,’' be natur^y, iu tbo then etate of sdeutifle knovled^, fsiM to 
master the problem of tlie eource of animal heat This was only poejbls 
more* than two hundred years after his time by the discoveries of Biack, 
Priestley, Lavoisier, aud otnere ou the nature of coiobustiou, and by tiie 
research^ of modem phyaiologiete ou the tnetabolism of the tissues and 
the foci of heat productinu in the body. We now know that there is do 
more iuuate heat iu the heart thnu is evolved by its own intrinsic auusenlar 
coJitractiona. 


* Neorolojry in Harvey’s time coneisted largely in Rpeenlatione as to tbs 
seat of the ratioual soul, and the mode of generation and dietributionof the 
auirmU spirits to the various organs of the body. Little or nothing wtt 
known ^ tbs relatious of the hsMt to the nervoae syitsm. Harvey bad. 
however, sonte obscure conceptions ae to the difference between ^ natml” 
and animal motion. He says : 

There are some actions and motions the government of direction of which is 
HOC dependent on the brain; and which are therefore called *‘natQrsl.’*......|iaae 

animals are eodowed a*ith both sente and motion without hariaq a ooimboo 
seuioritia or brain, such as earth worms, oaterplliart of various kinds, ehrysa- 
lides, etc. fio also do ceruin natural action take place In the embryo, and even 
in ourarivtS, without the agency of the brain. 

But Iw looked upou all theae visceral, or reflex aetidhs ti 

proceediug from the power of the heart and depeoileot on it, while the 
animal motioos alAue iiecesaitaud the cou^liiag influence of ^e brain. 

During Harvey's lifetime, however, Thomas Willis was laying theloanda- 
tion of a more exact ueuro-phvsiology. His work ow the dsseriptive ana* 
tomy of the bruin, the Hrruugeueutu of the Blood vessels, the distribstiafi 
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of thfl maiiil aarrM, aiid tbe nUtiooi of tbe r«gui imd iateroottal, w 
symputhetic tierTA Co tlio thoncie and ^bdomiuM Viacera oontaino much 
<if«BdunQg vjdut. Amid much fiuiciful apecuktiou u to tlia functiont of 
the differeut parte of the biaia and w nature of U)e animU aplrit^ he 
tauue ttear formuUUD^ 4 true couceptioD of the oatnre of reflex Mtioa; 
«nd ia {Miticular he dearly diflerentiated between the oerve ceatree 
Mvermiuf the tdooera from tboee which r^alate the fuactioae of a&imal 
fife. He regarded the cerebellam ae the centre of the eieceral fouotioua— 
a view erhieh be waa ied to adopt roaialy by the anatomical oODoexioae 
^hieh he thought be oohM trace between thia organ and the Tigal and 
^npathelio oereet. 

WImw aome ftntpM I dfBfflj end ecirienelj meditated on Che ofloe of Che 
tereMf and reToWed in oy mind te?tral thinn ooDcemieg it at length fVoB 
nniilogy and fre^oeat raueotaationf thle {ae 1 think) true aod genuine uee of it 
ooetirred; to wlt| that the eereb«) ia a peeoUar fountain of aniDal epiriu 
dmlgned for eome workp and wbMIy dledaet frcn tbe brain. The oAce of the 

Ael eeema ee be for the a&imal epirita to fnppW eome iierm by which 
inedniitary aetione (each ae are the beating of the heart, eade reepiration, ike 
woMoedoB of the aliment, tbe protnuion of we chyle, and many otoere) which 
4f# made after n ceaetant minner nokaeva to na,or whdier we^wUl.or no, 
aawptffmmaA 

TiecsEAL* NsErm 

Willie, aa we know, waa wrong ae to hie localication. but ii^thie add 
alber mmegm b« not obeeurel^ foreehadowed tbe dietincnon between hie 
^laMoack nad eomatie ejsCemo of nerres, rendered more precise in recent 
Toacn Harrey knew that the heart a cold-blooded animal would oon- 
tiona te beat when removed from the body, and even when cut to piecee, 
mA poctmn ooatinuing to execute its own rhythm icai coutractiona. 
Tbengli be doee not epec^y diecuse the cauee of the heart beat^ yet one 
flwy gather from maov ptmagee in his writings that he considered the 
hei^ U be endowed wiA an inherent aetivity of its own independently of 
the brain and nervons eyetem. The diecovejr in more modern times of Uie 
ganglia in the eubetance of the heart by lUmak, Bidder, and l^udwig 
BaOuall^ led to the belief that ite contraeHoae are eoDditioned by rhyth* 
tnlcat etimiiU proceediog from these iutnuardiac centres, just ae the somatic 
aoedm ere normally excited to action by stimuli conveyed from tbe braib 
and spinal cord. 

Tbeagh, pei^tpe, the Uat word has not been said on this much-debated 
oueetioD, the balance of evideBee, lirgely fu rubbed by the iu^uious aud 
ekiliniiy-deviaed experimeiite of Oaekdl, is in favour of the view that tHb 
beat ot the heart is one to an intrinsic rhythmical contractile power of the 
ciediac ninscle, poeoena^, by all parte in greater or lesser degree, bat moi^ 
marked in the venoue eiane and auricle, whence a wave of cootraction is 
pro p agated through the heart leading the sequence, and setting tbe pace to 
Urn other ehaabex^ For this point of view the cardiac ganglia are merely 
peripheral gan^ia of the efferent vinoeral fibres of the vagus, aoalogooe to 
thoee of Che viaceml system of nerves in general' ' 

Tbe heart, however, in its uottDal relatioos b not a mere mechanical 
pump automatically wooing so many times a minute, aud turning out eo 
BiHuy gaUoue of Uood per diem in steady and regular flow. The needs of 
the orgHoism are ever CDHUgiug, and the heart and vascular system are 
evam Maptiug themaelvee in accordance therewith. There is aearcely an 
act or thought or feeling which does not re fleet itself in the rate of the 
heart and itate of tbe pnlee. The expUnatiou of these variations is to be 
aougbtforia tbe relations which enWet betwoea the eeutral nervous 
•yetan aod the heartmod blood vemela. Thoagh to the phyeiologist this ie 
a vatl-wom theme, I trait that in niy endaavcur to bring into line the 
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vAriou conditinnt, phyiiesil Kud loeDtAl^ wbich ioflaeoOe tbe drcalation, it 
will irot he coutidered uuwoithy of tuy learned HudJeuee if I sketch the 
priaclpal facte aud in the developueot of our knowledge of 

•ubiect 

Xjie heart and blood vesaeUy together with the walls of the hollow Tiscerai 
glaeide, aud non-etr’iated nitiecles of tlie hair bull^ aa well as certain 
•triatod tnusclee derived from the lateral pUctee of tbe ueeobJaet, are iDoer* 
vj^ted by die giwat syateiu uf vixceml or splauchutc tjervea, the diffi^rentk- 
tioa of which fioni the Miniatic, or thoee which supply the organs and 
mnecies of aniniHl life, is the diKtiugiiidled merit of GHtkell. And it is 
gratifying to tliiuk tl»Ht uIno to oUier cooiitryinen of Harvey, notably 
Langley, we owe iu large nieimure wlmt is known respecting the distribn* 
tion of the ultimate rsiuibcationh of this great system of nerves. 

The visceral nerves conniMt of two sebt poseesaed of opposite futicdons^ 
namely, motor and inhibitory—terms wla<^ are applioable to their action 
on the heart, blood vessels, and hollow viscent 

ThK IMKKSVATIOII OF TKa HkAET. 

The most epoch-making discovery iu reference to tbe innervation of the 
heart was the obeervation of tbe brotliers EroNt and Edwnrd Weber in 
ld4A that electrical irritation of die vagus ouieed the heart to beat more 
•lowly, or to HtoD altogetlier for a time in a sbito of diastole. This fact 
|raa ao altogetiier uew one iu ueuiology, aud has been far-reachiug in its 
consequences and apjdicatioua • 

Through the vi^i tbe cardiac centres exercise a more or lees coostsfit 
reetndning influence, so that when they are cut the heart beats more 
quickly, lliis effect was oliserved both by Willis aud Iticbard Lower, 
but both regarded it as eeseutially of a pnretic uature, due to cutting off 
the main stream of auiniai Bpirit& Willis xays : 

And bore It may be rightly Inquired into whether the pulse of the heart so 
Bfcossarfly depends on the influence of the snitnal MpiriU dirough the nerves, 
that, it being hindered the action of tho hesrt should wbolfy cease f For 
^e decision of this we once msdo a trial of tbe following experiment oa a 
living dog. The skin about the throat being cut longways, and the trunk of 
both the wandering pair being luparaUnl apart, we made a very strict ligatura 
which, being don?, tbe dog was presently silent and seemed sUmoed, with a 
q^eat trembling of (he heart (AnatOMy of tU Brain, chap, xxiv.) 

Willis imagiued that tlie 8yn»|iatbetjc fibres of the cardUc plexus were 
able by a kind of auastomosu to supply the animal spirits aft^ the vagi 
were divided. The totnlly differeut fuoctiou of tbe sympathetic was first 
VeiuoDstrated in 1866 by von Bezold, who loond that atimulatiou of the 
fflatueuU proceediug from the guugliou sUliatuiu, derived, as has 
proved by subsequeut reeearclies, fmiu the iipjier thoracic anterior roots— 
Mueed effects eutii-siy xuiiagouistic to those of the v^s^acceleration of 
the rliythm aod iucreased force of tlie cudiau oontractioua 

The visceral system also contaios sensory oraffei'ent fibres, which are the 
medium of comcuuuication between Uie viscera aud the sensorium, but the 
mode of ofigio, course,* aud tenninatiou of thtsse uervea are leas accurately 
known than uoee of ^ efferent claee. 

The heart, like the viscera, is in normal couditioua but poorly endowed 
with seuaibiiity, aud is barely, if at all, sensitive to tactile stimuli. Tbia 
fHCt WAS first demouati*ated by Harvey iu the case of the sou of Yiecount 
Montgomery, whose heart had beep exjxieed by destructive uloers^on of 
the cheat wall iu the precordial regioiu Thie iuteresting patient was 
brought under Harvey’s notice by Ciug CliaHes himself. Harvey 
reUtei^: 

1 carried tbe yoeng man hirei^K to the Kiog that His Mi^wty might with 
hisowB eyea bebord this wonderful case: that in a man alive and well he 
ought without detriment to the individual observe the movement of the 

m £ 
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bctfty and with hxi proper hand even tench the ventricles aa ihev coutmeted ; 
and Hia Must Exceticnt Mnjest)*, as well as ncknowIrd^eU thnc the 

heart was without the sense of toucb» for the }*ouiig man never knew when we 
touched bis heart, except b)' Uio ughi or the seusation he had through the 
external mt^iument. 

The heart, however, ia sensitive to severer forins of stimuli, uud laore 
particiiUrJy to states of abijonjiai teasion* It is os iiudge found most 
BBUsitive towards the ha^.f nod less so towards the apejL it is geueraliy 
stated in textbooks of physiology thsit Uie vagus is tlin ssusury nerve of the 
heart Tiiis, however, tliongb ap|»areutiy the case iu £iT»gB iu wiiicb Uie 
vagus and synipAtlietic uerves ruu tiirouglioia iu Uie same slieatli, is uot 
the whole truth as re^rjs niau or even mutuiUHls iu geuerai; fur «’^ler 
section of botli vagi iu a cat, Ciultz found tlmt piiichiug or otherwise irri* 
fating the heart caused reflex moveiueiits of the whole b^y. 

Though, as has beeu already ivinarked, Uie afTeieiit fibres of the 
visceral system have uot Iteeu exjieritiieiitally <letenniued with the same 
precisiou as the etfereut, theiv many ivasous for believing that they 
are contiected with the same spiual la'gnieuU. This is borne out by Heads 
brilliHDt work on the ndatious between visceral disease and cutaneous 
wu. Pursuing iioss^e hyiu^tliesis, that the v 104*01*11 receive their scusoiy 
fibres from the same seginents of the spimd coni as ibuse from which the 
somatic seosory r(v»ts ariM* along which the pidu is referred, he hasMUCceetl* 
ed iu mapping out with inarvellouH deliiiitiou the segiueutal relations of 
the seusoiy uerves of the V{iri 04 i 8 visueiH. Fi-utu this it appeure Uiat paiu- 
fnl coudiCioDs of the heart refer uot ouly into the regions cuuuected with 
the vagi, bot also into th 4 )se of the uiifwr dorsal leguieuta whence the 
heart also receives iu chief motor su|iply. The seusoi y uerves of the heart 
therefore lie not only in the vagus, but als 4 i iu the rauii uomniunicautes of 
the upper dorsal nerves. Whst is the re>^pective origin of these nerves tu 
the heart is not as yet certain, but the receut investigations of Koster 
indicate that the depi'essnr nerve, the afferent nerve of the hear pnr 
tj^tellence, is in reality the sensory uerve of the aorta and not of thetheart 
itself. , 

The ceotres both of the canliac inhibitors an 4 t accelerators and augmen* 
tors are sitnate^l in the luedulU obhmgata—uot in the cerebellum, m 
Willis supposed—the fonner in the vagal nucleus, where a piu^prick will 
niTHtthe heart, the latter in a point uot yet accurately determined. 
These cardiac centres are in a more or Icm continuous stAie of BO>called 
antomatic activity, which is ciipable of being directly exalted, depressed, 
or otherwise modified by impulses proceediug from the heart itself ana 
blood vessels, from the somatic and splanchnic periphery, as well as from 
the higher regions of thought and fecliDg. 

VOLUNTAny C'OOTROL OVBR THE HeaHT. 

We have as a rule no direct Toliintary control over the heart's action— 
'perhaps a wise provision of Nature'a gal list the temptation to try foolish 
and naugerous experiments. Casea, Imwever, are on record in which, 
apparently by voiontajy effort, the action of the heart lias bebn inhibited 
or rendered alnioet iut|>erceptiblu. The best authenticated iustaim of 
this kiod is that of Colonel T<»wnsend, who was able at will to throw 
himself into such a stale of suapeiMled animation that bis heart and brea- 
thing cea^ to be apprecntble by ordinary tests. More wonderful thiugs 
hav^^been related of the Indian fickeers. Wr do not hs yet know the 
real mechaniam of this volnniary hybernation, bnt Kd. Weber proved on 
hilDceff that the action of th^ heart can be reduced oU amm 

bv voluntary compression of the cbeet and forcible expiration with the 
•giotiis eloead. This esrti soch pressure on the mat veins as to completely 
obstruct ^ ffow of blrxal through the heaiX and cause itto sti^ for several 
beatit 
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Sonje of the cawft of Rpp^rently dim*t voluntKry coutrol over the boart'a 
artiod ni;iv \>e tberefovoHCcyMuiU^ for through the roedinm of tlie respirib* 
tury nit'cIjuiiiKUi, hnt there are otbrn in vbicli the rate of tbe heart hM 
been capable of Hccelenitiori at vrill iudependeutly of tbe reepiratioa and 
u ithont cjiHiug itp eyiecial hleaa. In all micb iuataueea there aae been aIiq 
T ttiilauHl power over the vohiutnrv nmMclea « 

VAHOM<»Tim NkKVKB AKD CSKTHKa. 

X^lhe tbe heart, the calibre of tbe blood veeeeW ie regulated by mutually 
antagoTJiHtic eete of uervea—*t}ie vaBo^cooetrictorB (vaeoniotor) and tbe 
vaefi-diiatore (vaMi-iiihifiitory^. That the kiinen of the blood veeeeU wae 
anbjpct to varintiou under the inflneuce of the uervoua eyiiteni wee poetu* 
bited long befui^ it wsie actually demonHtrated. Tbe credit of thia previ*- 
iiou ha A lieeu amiv'ued to van<»UB wntrra. Uarvev, aa we have eeeUi 
intended to diwma the subject in hia Medical chittrvaiion^. The philoeopber 
Malebrandie is said to have niY»)iotinded a vaeoniotor theory of emotional 
expreealon according to ^bicli tbe f)<nv of vitul apirltK to the bntiu and the 
organs vriu< regulated by h siM'ciaI system of nerves. But Willie appeara 
to have drst actnall^ domansttAtod the lu rvee of the blood veeaeis, and to 
have imlicated their true function. For he denenbee nerves from the 
cardiac and aMonitnal ]>lexn»e’‘as aoconi|»auying tbe blood veeeela which 
he graphically Hkane to twigs of 1vy enibnioing and eurroauding their 
trunks aud brauchea Of their fniiction, iu sy^eakiug of the solar pleaua^ 
he asys > s 

That from tbfi plexon many fibres and shoots going forth are inserted Into 
tbe trunk of the aoi^ nigh its descending, and that these reaching towards the 
intestines accompany the bhKid'Curr^ing vcsHels, and in several places climb 
over them ; trom bcinre it may be inrvrreu that nerves also in the andomeu are 
like bridles and reins cast on the sangtiHcrous vessels, whic)) either by straining 
or puUing them together, may Hvinetimes rcUird, sometitnes incite the course (h ' 
the blooil acoor<Ung to the neeils of the lower viscera. (Chap, zavii, p, ISS.) 

Tiie tightening or relaxatioi) of the grip of the vasimiotor uei vea on the 
blood venaela iorngioed by Willis was shown, hy tlie discovery of Henlo in 
1640^f the muscular liutiuc of the middle co;tt of the artenes> to be a 
COutraction or rebixatiou of the wnlls of Che blood vessels theniselvea. 
But the actual proof of ibe action of the rnaomotor nerves wae first given 
\n 1601 by Claude Bernard in the well-kiiowu dilatation of the vessels of 
the rabbit’s ear ou section of the cerviufl sympathetic, followed almost 
immediately by the detnonatnttiop of the coaven^e results on electrical 
etimnlatiou of the dialai end of tlic I'Ut nerve by Beinaid lirmaelf, Brown- 
^quard, and Waller. Simibtr plieuonicua were spmlily proved to obtain 
in reference to the veseeis of tJte abdoiueu, tbe limbs, and most of the 
organ8 of the body. 

The blood vessels .ai'e normnlly iu state of tnue or seiui^controction, 
which is kept up nminly by tlie uervoua system. Tlie centre which governs 
the calibre of tlie U<mh 1 veMsela is situated iu the pcuis medulla, probably 
is the group of cells known as tbe smtero'laternl uncleua, tbe homologue of 
the cells o{ the iuterme<lio>Lntem] tract of ibe spinal cord (Qa^dl^. 
Hence oti section of the cord ladow this ^loiut tliere is extensive vaso-dila^ 
tatioii, aud au eiionnoita fall in tlic blo(»d preennre. Hut though this la the 
chief centre of vaso'iuotor I'egulatiou, tliere is evidence that there are aisp 
subsidiary centres in the cord itaelf. For after section below the medulla 
obloug.ita tbe vessids oiler a time retail) a c(»usiderable amount of# tone* 
and reflex alterations in tlieir calibi'e can be elicited by appropriate stimuli. 
The blood vesseIs * dau lu^sess an intrinsic activit;|’ similar to that of tlie 
heart itwlf, and exhudt slow rhythmical variations in calibre, and (he 
ivceiit experimeuU of Bayiiitt prove that Uiey eesiwnd to mechanical 
vuriatiuiis in iuteruul picture, cuustricting or lokxing with a rise or fail 
respectively'. 
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Tbe MiiAgonifttk uervea, the vuchdilatore, the bomologaes of the cardiao 
tuhihitore, iudieated bj Sehiff, were Uni dearly demonetmted by Beroard 
ID 1868 ID the chorda tympauL 

Bemard’e diecorexr of the TaBo-dilaton of the chorda lyzapaDi wae 
fdlowed ia 1863 by that of Eckhafd of the raec^diUtor action of the uervi 
erigeutea, and the exieteuce of a special eet of raso-diiaton ntuninc iu 
e^Mirate chanDels from the coottrictora waa thus concl naively eetabiiahed. 

Subeeouent researches ^ve shown tliat vaso^diiaton ezut also iu other 
&«^es wbich at ftret eight appear tocoutaiu only vasi»-couBtrictora Their 
preeeuce, however, is only marked by tbe greater number aud greater 
txdtabiiity of the CQaetrictore ; but wheu apecial reetbods of stixnulatioD 
are employed tbe action of the vaao-diiatore is made d&irly manifest 

AU tbe organa supplied with vaso>eonstncb>re are fumiehed also with 
▼iso^ilatore, but the proportion differs, and iu iu>Die orgaus, soch as the 
brain and lunge, it is still a question whether there are any vasomotor 
nerves at all. 

In reference to the Inugs, in which Bradford aud Doaoi as well as 
Francois Franck, claim to have deuiouetratetl the cxisteuce of vasomotor 
nerves, the recent experimeute of Bix>die and Dixon are of special import¬ 
ance aud eiguidcance. They found that no change iu Die calibre of the 
pulmonary artenoles could be produced by direct stiiiiolatiou of ai^ of the 
dbrsi prooeeding to or emauatiiig front the eteDate ganglion. Further, 
wheu the lungs were perfused with blood eoutaining suprareuel extract 
whiofa, as has mn diowu by Schhfer and Oliver, usually CHUsee couetrictiou 
of the blood reseels, no such reenlte occurred iu pnimooary blood vessels 
but rather the reverse* This letl to the.discovery tnnt wheu tbe arterioles 
of organs, otherwise occluded by snprareunl extract, have had tlieir vaeo- 
motor nerves previously paralysed by ap«>codeine or cocaine, perfusion with 
suprarenal ex tract caueee ddataticm instead of cuustnotiou. That tbie 
result is not due to parHiysis of the inuncles of the arterioles is proved by 
perfusion with chloride of barium, which cnusee iotense constrictiou and 
complete stoppage of the out-flow. These experimeots show, therefore, 
t^t euprareual extract acts by stiinniatiug the nerve-endiuga oi vase-con- 
strctor nerves, aud that there is uo evideuce of such iu the pulmonary 
blood vessels. , 

Generally it may be a'ud ihat those organs in which it is necessary for 
occasional puiposes to have an active flow <rf blood, such as the salivary 

S lands, kidney, au<] generative organs, are specially provided with vaeo- 
ilatcie which aonietimes run iu ie]>arate chaunela , 

The centres of the vaeo-dil^tor nervea have not been determined with the 
mme precision as those of the constrictors. It is probable that they are 
rslate<l to the segnieute of tlie cord from whicn they respectively arise. 
This, at least, is true uf tlie uervi erigeutes, for when the cord is divided 
above their origin their functino can be reflexly excited or inhibited just 
as iu uonnal couditioua (Goltz.) 

Vaso-dilatation is not however, always an active effect, b^t sometimes 
only a cessation of uonnal tone ; aud there is one nerve tbe action of which 
is alwaye vaso-dilaiatioa. This—the depressor ^discovered by Lad wig 
and Cyon ia 1866, (ilnys a very iiii|K»rtaikt part iu the reguhitiou nf the 
drcuiation. It is one of the afferent mf aensory nerves of the lieart, arising 
either in the heart itself, or according to the researches of fCoeter-^men- 
tioneS above-^t the base of the aorta.* Stimulation of this nerve,* arUiug 
uonnallj from states of tension, inhibiU tlie action of thq vasomotor centre 
and caoeee iutense dilaUtiou, nioee particularly of the abdominal system 
of Uood veesela 

Thi FuKCTioff or tus CAnriac aud VasoMotoa NxitTt 

Mscbafibx. 

It ii by the iuierdvpendeuce of the cardiac and vasomotor nerve 
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mechnnisms AUd the Tnanifold entApenpherA} hud ep)|)erj]»herAl afinudi hj 
which* they are iiiflneuced tluit the heart in pivitented frum undue itrafu, 
that great and prolotiged variatioiie in the differeotiai preesiire l*etvreeu 
the arteriee and vetim are ohviate<l or CBMupenaatedi eod that each orgau 
oiftaina iU due meiiaure of Idood in siccoitJauce with the calU made upon it. 
We^cttuuot doubt that the csir<iiac aud vneciihcr reflexee are etfseritially of a 
protective nature like reflex actione in genera). Bnt though the teleologi* 
cal Higniflcance of many of these is obviuua, the aaefiiliieae of others is sSU 
iuvolvml in ubecurity. We can readiiy nndersUnd why, as Uarey fau 
beautifully deutonatrated, the heart ahoiild be inhibited when the reaisb* 
auce in front ia too great for it to contend witli safety ; and why under 
similar conditions ioipnlM should be conveyed by the depressor nerve, 
which diminish the resistance by dlhting the great vaecnlar area of the 
abdomen. In tins we have &xi iuetauce of the protective aotiou of the 
vascular and cardiac reflexes on the heart itself. 

On the otlier hand, the vagus inay be called into play with the view of 
protecting other ergs us, especially the braiOi from undue pressure and 
cougeetioTi. Great riee of ioti*acniniai pressure causes alowiug of the heart# 
lliis IS bmtight about by action on tlie medulla itself, for, as Franck has 
showu, when the brain is isolateil from the rest of the body with the 
exception of one vagus, injection of blood into the Giroltd enuees the heart 
^beat faster or slower Jiccordiog to the degree of pressure exerted. And 
it h.'is been argued b^ lioy aud Adami that in fliie we have a protective 
egaiuKt cerebral congestion iuasiuuch as the slowing of the heart from 
increased iiiU'acranial teueion is brought about hy direct actiou otj the 
meduHary centres aud not from within the heart itself. The protective 
mechunieiA of cardhic accelemtion is exeinpiifled in the increased rapidity 
of the heart which in excited by couditious which teud to lower the pres* 
sure in the bulluir centres, such as clumge fi’om the horieoutai to the vert^ 
cal posture, autl under all conditious which lead to dilatation of toy Urge 
vaeculAr ai'sa. 

Ail organs in a state of activity are able either by local action on the 
blood weasels or by reflex vnso-dnAtHtioQ to secure an increased flow of 
blood. If the vascular area thu^ dilated is all extensive the loweiiug of 
lllood pressure which would be thus induced is counteracted by greater 
rapidity nf the heai't .and constriction of the vessels in other regions. 
Thus dilatation of the abdominal vessels during the act of digestion is 
accompanied by the proverbial cohluess of the skin, and the ooostneted 
vessels and cold feet of active hrahi work are familiar to us alL 

These iuetunces of the obviously piotective action of the oardiae and 
vascular reflexes might be multiplieil iudefloitely, but there are many 
others, the siguiflcaiice of which is not so appaiwt Among these may 
be mentioned the reflex inhibition of the heart, which is so easily exdtsd 
by irritation of air |>usaages (Dngiel, Holmgreo), and lungs. 

• Thex« is little reaMUi to doubt, however, that like the similar inhibition 
of the respinij^ion from irritatiou of the interior of the heart, thej play an 
import'int p?>rt in the nmtuul reguiatinn of the intimately interaependent 
fuuctiniis of the circulation aud respiiatiou. The cardiac, vasomotor, and 
redpiratory centres are kII clowly inter-related to each other. Of these, 
the re»jpirAtory is most I'oadily influenced both from the periphery and the 
higher centres, and it is not improbable tliat many ^ the variati^s in 
caidiac rflytbm and vascular toue so^iuduced are in reality coudiUoued 
only mediately tliyongh the reapiratiou. With the exception of the 
depi'eiMor, and the nerves of the sir imssages and lungs, moderate stimula* 
tiou (if perliaps all other sensory nerves general aud specisl usually causes 
constriction of the bbxsi vessels, with a rise of bloon preasure aud ac^e* 
ration of the heart This, however, is a rule liable to m^y exceptions, 
the coaditions of wiihii ai^e not as yet satisfactorily determiu^ 
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III sbitM of ex|uiu«>tion, and the «tiruiiktion » of amiddeo or 

iuUoie e^rncter, iporepavticulurly wiwii of vUicviiil origin, there is a faJi 
iu blood preAtnve, and tvitx iuhibitum of i\w lietivt, whicii iu ctfrtniii con- 
ditioM ra%y be fatal. Aa an iuataiice of this khid, one tnuy quote Qoltz's 
faiiioua Klopfvxrfueh by wliicli it in ahowu Unit a smart on the abdocueu 
of tfce flog aaimee atopfiage of the Iraart aud dilatatioD <tf the aphuickaio 
bJood veasela The vascalnr dihUatiou ho induced is ao eoonuona that 
pmticailf the whole of the blood iu the body is {iceuoialated iu the abdo^ 
ucn^ alio the animal dies by baemorHinge into ita owu eeiua. The heart 
may ooutinue to beat, but to uo pui'poee; its cavities are empty, aud no 
blcM pasaes through it, It is, in all pi'obabibty, u> VKSomotor paralysis 
of this nature that tbe eyinptouis of surgical shuck are due, as has heeu 
ably tnaiutaiued by Lauder Bniutou, Crile, and <»tkient. In this reJalioii, 
also, the recsut researches of Einbley, ou the csuse of death from chlorrH 
form, are deserving of the most attentive oonsidemtiou. In the early 
staffse of chloroform inhalation the heart is weakened and more auscef>tib]e 
to Uie iuflaeuoe of the vagua Tlie inhibitory iiivchaniMiu is also more 
excitable, so that thsrB it thus a twofold risk (»f peniianeiit iuhihitiou of 
the heait, especially wlieu the blutMl pre«aure is gi*e:itly reduced. Fiutu- 
nately, iu profouoder aDnestheHia, the airtliac red<‘xeH si's almost abolished, 
(^eo that Id addition to iU Iteneticvnt Holiun in anuulliug {nuu, dtloroform 
ttiaioitfes the otherwise dangennis, or even futal, de]»r4«saioii timt might 
result from severe sui^cnl pr(»cedni'e. M«*at if not nil tlie uurdiac and 
rasealar reflexes are capable of being elidtwl through tbe mrdultary 
•SDtrsa alone, and they cau be obtained wiih gi'eat btoiiity, us Brodie aud £ 
have found, in decerebnite snimalH. #> 

TRS CXRRfiKM. (UHCI'RaTToM. 

Tbe eardiao and vascular reflexes have nn eMjH-cinl lienriug on the circular 
flon on the hraiu. The cerebral ciidilation Ims many fentuies of an excep* 
tioiml cfiaraeter. The doctriuc pro)KMmdc<l by Monro sSecnnduM, supporb^J 
by Kellie and Abercrombie, aud most ably niuinlaindl at tin* jiicseijt day by 
Leoaerd Hill is tliat, as the crauiuni is a cloHcd cavity and the brain 
•abstaoce iueompressible, the quautity of bloml within the ukullr must 
praetioally be at all times the same—the blood floa iiig out of the veins to 
bake room for that flowing iu by the arteries—thusc couditiima only beit^ 
excepted iu which fluid flr other matter is efluHed or sed*et«;d by the blood 
vessels, for in such circumstances a quautity of blood er]ual in bulk to the 
effflSed matter will be pressed out of the cranial cavity. It has been 
argued in opposition to this doctrine that the free ebb and flow of the cerebr^ 
UMUl ^id oetweea tbe cerebral suid npiual cavities must alloa* of cousi- 
Arable variation in the volume of blood iu the cranium, but uuder nonual 
eead^oas the einount of this fluid is so suuJl as to be practically a negli* 
gibie quantity. 

The variations in blood enpply exteud for the most part only to tbe 
letative proportion between the arterial aud veuoue. The bmiu Alls the 
eranial cavity Uke a hand iu a glove, aud is cIohcIv uppresseil t^be interior 
of the The pressure exerted from within (»utwards varies greatly 

—directly wiA the venous, aud only pru|)ortionatcly with the arteri^ 
p vessel re. It is iuereased with each paUi^cu of the heart, aud with each 
expimtieii if at ell forcible. The average is about IIKI mm. O, but 
(he preteore is of importauce purely in its beariug 4 mi tlie cimilaliou. The 
fnnetieiis of the brain cease if tlie flrtoriaJ prc^uit; is too low t6 cause an 
•Active flow through the capillaries, or if the veiimin pismire is too high 
to ..permit of the arteries einptyiug tlieiusclves. In eitlier case Uie ciroum- 
Uon in die brain and loss of c<mHciouHiH*ss ensues. The braiu tissm-, 
however, as such ciSj carry on its fuuutioiis st any pressure from eero up 
to 60 mm. ctf ilg or more. Ilius iu a patieut who had been trephined, atid 
the brata therefm vxpoesd to aUnosplWric pressure, Hill found thui the 
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pveflAiirp fell Mow aero wheu lie Mood npHgbt \ and 

in a case of atryclimne cot‘vnlHioiiK the jirtsMiire was eetimaM at 50 mm. 
niei-cury, aiKi yet IwUi |»aiieiktK ivUiincd tlunr nienbil fjicnUiee ununpaire^L 
Up to tlie pif^nt uo (taiisfacloi'y ex I fen 111 euUl evidence hat lieeii fur¬ 
nished ae to the exiateiice of v^wv-c^fiiKtrictifiii or vaao-dilatori of the cere¬ 
bral blood veaeeb. Gntland, however, aiid'Moiiaifn have both within the 
last few yean demongtratefl the j^'eaeiice of nerve {flexusee on the vemie 
of <he pin mater, in nil reapecta like thoae of vasoniotor nervee elaewhere. 
Yet no active cliau^'o in the calibre of the cerebral blood veaaeis can be 
prodiiceil by etimillation of the cervical ayiujKithetic or etellate gaiifflioo-^ 
practically the wlicde of the ernipathetic aupniy to the carotid auiTverte- 
tral arteriee—or even, according to Hill, of the central end the out 
apinal cord ur the vaaornutor uootre itaelf. The opposite )‘««tilts obtained 
by Nothnage), (^ivaasani, ami othera, are HttribuUble to defective methodi 
or experiment, which do not (liffereniiate hetweeu active and pHMSve variiU 
tione ill the calibre of the veeHeIx, or exclude changee due to mm ttmo^ 

E h eric expoAure. This negation of vaaoiootor reflation of the cerebral 
ImiH veneele eeeuie to be in dagmnt contradiction with the poaittve 
dernouxiration of riervee ftcconipnnymg the veeeela of the pia mater, ae wtil 
aa with other facta, xnch aa the apparently independent variatioua of the 
pJethyamogmjfhic volnino records deecribed by iMoaeo, and we can eoarcely 
deubt that there must be some intiinsic mechaniain which cao eeenm ^ 
gieater fkiaU of blcKxl in one pai*t m compared with another in an orgab 
in which there is iiruvcd localisation of functiou. Boy and SbeV- 
rington lielteverl they had discovered eucli a mechaniani in the products of 
cerebral tnetaholmni disaolved iu fhe lymph which bathee tbecerebtial 
arteriolee-prod nets capalile of indneing variation in the calibiwofUm 
blood veeaels in (Hfn*ee]wn<lence with local variatione in functional activity. 
TMa, however, has been enuteated by Bill 

Brodie and I have, however, eucceedetl in reodering it more than prt^ 
bable that cerebral blood vessels are under the inilueace of vaaoraotor 
nerves, thougli so far we have not been able to determine their origin Uitt 
course? 

As oJieady mentioned, perfusion with snprareual extract of an otgu 
supplied with vaKoniot<«r iivrvea causes cimstrictioo of the arterioles, no 
that the flow through the capillaries is ilimiQiahed or altogether stopped. 
Tt was found by Biedl and Heiner that injection of suprarenal extract into 
the carotid of living dogs c:iuseil a rise of blood presnare in the circle of 
Lillis, and diiniuutioD of the outflow fniiu one of the lateral sinnses, » 
result which might ]»e attribilled to the action of adreoaliu on the termi¬ 
nals of cerei>r;d vu>KUiu»ior nerves. (3nt the coucloaioii is not free from 
fallacy, owing to the i>c»n-detenninatuiu of the conditions affecting the 
outflow from the other This fallacy, however, is eiiiuiButra by 

Bro(lie*H method. 

* By the injection of :ulrennliii into ibe Ikasilar arteiT of the ckrrfuHy^- 
moved bmiii, and meaNurement of the outflow ft^om tfie tom sinuses, he 
found that with inmlumte amonut there w'aa distinct dimiDUtion of tbe 
outflow and vonipteU^ stop|xige when Uie done of the extiact was increased. 
This Hp|>earM to atfonl tuilisflictory pi oof <if tbt: existence of eerebrid vx»o- 
coiiairici4u*H, though as coiuparet) wiLli other organs their influence is rela¬ 
tively slight, amf there seems (herebi^v no fnrlher re;tson for doubtin^fthe 
existence of sonic intrinsic vaH<Mnut4ir regiilatiou of the cereUal circulation. 

The cen^hra) eii'calation, howev(‘i*, varies for the most jwirt only passively 
with the circnhition as a wholr. The bbKxrb so disjKMcnl in the body that 
it may be teuinoruriJy diverted from one ivgiou iu Older to secure a richer 
supply to anntWr which recpiiivs it. 

U has been c:ilculute<l that when the body is st rest the thoraotc Mtd 
abdouiual organs cuutuiu GO W 7U o4 the whme blood, la the state of 
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tIuH )>«rceutA<;« U revorwH. Thus Rjioks estimates that in the 
’State of i*eMt the iieuroniuaculHi* Cfuitaiue on the nyern^ only 

nUmt 30 per cent of Uie bl<Hitl while in the state of activity the |ieive»t<(ge 
is nearly The rapuJitv «»f the uii*ciihition in tlie hraiii in a ntate 

of activity is i^re^iter than iu the state of tf^uiesccnee or sleep. Thin is 
•lirviu^'iit hImmU by the aHiKtrivlion of the Hpbincbiiic and cutaneous blood 
vessels thi'im^h the a^ncy of the vasoinotijr centre. Jii iUuHtration of this 
all iu|,^uS(«us apiMtmtus h^ l>eon ileviseil by Mi>)«o. When a penou Jiee 
flat vn a Ctnicu swin^iitf un a b(Hn7.4urui axis, with the head and feet 
AOcarateJy am ter poised, Hie head down when the brain is at work. 
On the <ithor liaiid, tbe feet sink when tJie iodividitaJ falls jialeef), indioat* 
iugf that tiie bkavd hits ivtHnie<i to the exireoitiies. In tratn^nil sleep a 
•onnd or any kind uf sensory stimulus suffices to revenid the position of the 
liead and leet, and tliat, too, when Uie stimulus hits not been suflicient to 
'Cause tlie sle<)per to awake or retain any knowledge of tlie event. Every 
.aeusory stimulus of moderate intensity liaa the effect of iiiiaiuj; the blood 
pfMsutw by oouatnetioo of the ciitaaeoua and splanchuic ai'e^ta. We may 
see ia this a protective luechanism whereby im|>cyHatc>}irt on the organa of 
ssuse not only awaken perception, but provide the centres aud apparatus 
of thought and volition with t)t« means of energizing In accoidunoe witli 
the Deeds of the occasioo. The seiiaory uervea therefore and vasomotor 
oeutre act, is tbe flgun^ive language of Mo»;o, aa '^sentiDels od the def«m* 
«va, watching coatiuuoisly, and suuudiug the aiariu when «dauger is 
aiA * 

The drcuUUoa in the brain is largely depeodeDi on the tone nnuntained 
by the yaeoraotor ceutre. Cooditioor which CBaterially lower the vascnlar 
.tODe*«such as prostratiug diseasea, certain toxie agents and the like^tend 
to induce ceretnl aoaetpia and iiupatroieut of energy, especially iu the 
upright posture; for, though uuaer uonual coudiUons the iuflueuce of 
gravity ia not appredably felt, It becomes very ap]>areut when tlie vascular 
toue is defective. Hence in such couditious syncope readily occurs when 
ths individual is suddenly raises! from the horisontal to the vertical posi* 
tion or obviated when the poaitiona are reversed. In a less degt'ee the 
failure of the cerebral circulation from defective blood pre»<tue is seen in 
the heaviness and drowsluess which foUow a heavy meah with its con^* 

t usnt dilatation of the abdocuiual blood vessels. Some iadividuals cauuot 
0 active brain work in the upright iKwtnre, and instinctively ndopt such 
attitudes as favour tlie flow of blood to tlm ha’td. The girding <»f toe loins 
for active effbit has the philosophy, nocordlng to Roy and A<la«ni, in (he 
oouipression of the abdominal vessels, which raises the blood pressure and 
inersaM the output of the heart. 

Tat ImOtFCB of CiEBBRaL ACTIVITT OV THB C^lROUtaTlOK. 

The influence of the blood piesatre on the ciioulatiou of the brain 
natunUy leads to a consideration of tbe influence of cerebr.'d activity, more 
particularly states of feeling, on the heart aud blood vessela ^is is a 
highly complex problem, and, though it has actively engaged the attention 
of many euiinent physiologists and psycholugists, the result arrived at are 
neither very defluite nor hamiouioiie. 

The iMflueiMw of states of feeling on Uie circnlaiion is, however, so ptient, 
(hat at all times, aiid in all laugoagtss, they have l*«eo eipreme<l in terms 
ef Ihe heart. The very obvious display M etuoUonal stat^ in this manner 
has led Janies and Lan^, particularly the fatter, to re^rard the * vasomotor 
reactions atid the conditions thus sbCondHrily iudiice<Uin the viscera as the 
essential bssis of the so-called* ^ coarser” emotions, such as joy, sorrow, 
fsnr* eod auger. f 

There is much to be said in favour of the view that the organic seusa- 
tious, primary or secondary to vascular chsugm, constitute mi important 
factur of smotaoual states, but tliere are serious objections to regarding 
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th«m At their awt eft CA. Hie •roaatioDj wai Amotio&B .have their AftetiT* 
toue a# Mich iudepeudeutly of the vaaeuiar concuiuitADU^ aud it hai beea 
ooDtended (hat the vaeciiiiir reaetiozie occur iu poiot of time Bubee^ucftt to 
the ecUiai mauifeatHtiou of the feeiiug ib eunacioiuDeM. Bhem^gton'e 
experitueuU have uifo H4i iuiporUBt b«ahug iu thi« relation W^b ia 
doge the Bpioft) cord had beeu eevered headward of all the aympeihetie 
atryci of the thoracic, abdotuioMl, aud peJ ric rimm^thaa MfNirating the 
braiu practicaliy fioiu alt coLuexioo with theee viecera, from the mu of 
tlie trunk aud lijube, and the blood veeaels from the vaeoieotor ceiitro^ 
theee u&iiajtle, uuder appropriate etiiuuli^ yet exhibited iodubitable ^ta 
aud geeUiree expreauve of pleiteure, auger, fear, diiguii^ and the like, fte 
aaiDe pAenooeua were olwerved even wheo, in addition, the vtffMjia* 
pathetic uervea wei-e <livided, thereby reoderiug ioae Haiti ?e aLo ^ 
atoniach, luuge, aud iieart iUelf. 

Unleae we can aaeuoie with Aibot that there la a meiwrte aod 

with Dewey that there ie a I'evival iu i<lea of the ortfauie aUtea that ^to 
iu paai experience been habitually aaeociated with particular feeling^ we 
ttiuet admit from tlioae expenn>eoU that, apart from all vaacular and 
▼iaeeral etfeete, eiuotioua and paaaioue are capable of being felt aad ex* 
preeeed, at ieaat iu the duniaiu of the mueclea of antnial life, with all their 
appropriate aud chaiacteriNtic geaturva. We cau acareeJy donbt, bowever, 
with Jaiuee that iuvhevhieerHt^ abd dieeatbowelled emotiooe can only 
Jiare beeu a mere airuulacruiu of tboee which would otberwiae bare thnlted 
throughout the whole fmaie of the auirual Bdt even if we thoroughly 
recoffuiae the iuiruenae iiuporlauce of the vieceral factor in eraotioiii it 
would be raeh, if uot niugeilier errooeooa, h* regard thie with Lange aa 
•econdary ouly to ▼amni<<tor changes. Fur there ace mauy facta, notably 
the Ituniuoue ex^Mi iriieuU of E^wlow, which have throws inch a ftood et 
new light ou the physiology of aecretioii, which prove that payohioal statea 
influence die proceeeea of eecretiou not mediately through the drculaiion, 
but directly tlirough the eecrvtory nerves of the glauda 

Ibe most uiauifeat orgauic eipreeeioiie of ersotioD, however, are thoee 
iu the domain of iUe circulation with which, for the preeeot, we are more 
iiUBwdUteJy cmicerued. The otwervatioue of Binet and Courtier ebow 
that every feeling, whether agreeable or painful, ante primarily o an axel* 
gtant The paMge fnuii the eUW of repose into the state of activity, 
intellectual or eiuotiotial, caneea vascMioiutrictiou. The stFOCiger the 
stimulus, the greater the effect and fur this I'easoa perhapa the more painful 
feelings and emotiuita, which can be mute readily experimentally isdueed 
^uae more marked vaeo-conetrictiou than those that are more ^yeeable. 
The heart is woeelei^ited, the respiratory rhythm ia altered, becomiug mm 
rapid and profouJid, with oUiteratiou of the respiratory pauM, and at 
the aaiue time there is ageiiend rise of blood pressui'e. if tbe volume of 
the l^u iasjiuultaiieuuUy registered by the pletkyaQj<^raph,ae Moaso has 
described, .uiil Brodie and I have verifie<], oue oba^vea aliooet cunatantly 
an inrnaer This seems to indicate that there is a relation of aBtagouisoa 
between th^ volume of the brain aud that of the e&tremitea But this k 
not an rule, for Moaso lus obrerved that the nsciHations in the 

braiii voluiue do out in all respects run parallel to those of die eztreroitka, 
probably owii^ to local vaitations iu the cerebral blood vosrsk theniselven 

WbeUier the quality of the reueatiou or euutiou as sneh, that is, whether 
it be agreeable or dksgreeable, pleasurable or painful—is Mwsya assoeia t ed 
with <mkracterist4c and uniform ch^i^ in the circulation, k soil tne inb- 
ject of oonaiderame diflereuce of opittioii. 

It k probable that the discrepandre are largely oooditiooed by the fneft 
thiit tbe ttaraetere of feeliag are, as nnuntaiuM iff Wundt, muA nrere 
coiuuka thau can be exprereed in akaple temis n pleaeure or paiii. Tor 
haretw Mug pleniurabk or thp ttienre {Lvit ChIM) fseliuga are exciUng 
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er toothing (Erngun^Btry/ngunff), Mtrawwg <>r rolnzing {Sp(tiiKung-^ 
Lo$un0)f Aud ywy iu mUtiaitv. Aud Bi'nhiu niuiutaiua Limt tfuch i»f U)«Ha 
coad i wopii hn itt ayec H ie ijiflueiiM on the ciixmlMtiou. Heiice dkn^i^ulU 
mftf to wyta difimni 4udmdn«i« ihai tbaulHte vmfoi'uiity probuUJy 
doe* ttot oxiit 

Aptrt from the roddeirtim ot th« obauge from h stjite of ro|)ooe to a 
• tat^ of activity, Whether thin be tnditfereut, euch 4 ia nwre iinrfm>u», or of < a 
pailiful or pleMumbla character, the baUnce ef evidence lain of the 

View tlmt pleasurable nbaalioua aud eniotiotia are accoiwpaiiied hy vascular 
dilatation aud low teiisioa, wlrile the contrary are aHsocUUHi with VHHCuliir 
coustrictioD aud high teueiou pnlse. This is borne out uot ouly by expert- 
miote on iirmnal iudividuale bnt by ohservatious ou tiie uirirbid states of 
joy and saduess iu the ty)iicad fonue of inaauity. 

The vascular dilatation of plcaanrable stiites of mind is asscteiated with a 
more active cireulatiou and exaitatioii of all the vital piooceses—dynamic 
and metabolic, while the opposite couditiou obtains bi states of meiitat 
fMia. Couversely also, gireu the vuscuIm* aud curfioreHi state avieiug m)>ou- 
tansoasly or iudiiced artificiHlly, usnally assuoiated with auy }uiriicuhir 
nood, trains of thoQgkt and staM of feeliug<coiTeM)H>udihg therewith are 
apt to arise in cousciousoess. Thu iu all pn>bahihty, as Jj^inge iudicates, is 
the origin <4 tite use of stinjnlantsand iierviueeof verh aK kinds, which nil 
Datioui, aud nt all times, have <luc<>ver«d fur theniselws* Thnt wine 
maketb merry the heart of man” is only a mot's picturesque stutement of 
^e truth I nm eudeavourfog to convey iu more didactic style. o 

Pleasurable and paiufnl emotions are thus not junrely subjective states 
of oonsctousuem, but at the same time objective c^irporcal oonditioua of 
exalted or depressed vHal energy respe&tiveiy, which luauifest Uismselves 
not only in outward ntHtude aud gesturee, but in the relative p(»wer of the 
organism to withstand debiiltating agencies of aU kiinis. To promote the 
one aud combat the other U, theiwfore, to the physiciaii not less iinportant, 
aud perhaps more a mark of theiupi*uttc skill, th«io a Judicioits eelectiou 
from the materia tuedics. 

There is thas a similarity, rf not identity, between the ejecta on the 
circulation of painful aud plesisurable eeusHtiiUks mid paiufid and ideasur- 
able emotions, and at bottom they are probably based on the emue physical 
substrata. Pain aud pletsure aie lueraj the subjective asfwcts of physio-^ 
hmoal conditious harmful or beneficial to the orgnuism^a banuoiiious 
rewtiou or the reverse bet wees tlie proceeses of iutegratiou aud dis¬ 
integration. 

As all the emottous, however complex, are fonnded ultknately on the- 
effective tone accoiufunying the exercise of the organs of aensatiou in all 
their relatious, viscer^U aud somatic, the emotifUial and sensory substrata 
are one and the saiuc. Aud it ia uot iri«firo)»able tlmt each orgnu has its 
own atfective tone, its own eentre, and contributes its owu share to the 
general eiiiotional result. Whether the feelingyai'e ctmditioned fit>i» with¬ 
in or without, by pnweutstion er repreneiitHCien, the etfect ou the eircula- 
tioiristhe same. Iliat which seems to couatitiite the diief did'ereuee 
between siiuple feellugs ami eiuntmis is the I'datively greater iuduence ut 
the latter as cottipared with the foruiet*. Eiuotioiie are ouitnry cmupoeitee 
of simple feelings, aud the ivsiilting aggregate is much more jniwerfnl than 
any one of its individtial elenieiite. Pmr, which is meiitiil ]»aiu, eanses 
greatsg aeceleititini] of the heart, giwater vaHcnlore^Mistricliou, and giwter 
pntlbrtban eaa be induced by mere physical imIii. Not ouly is the cireula¬ 
tiou profoundly atfccted, but there is a teiiilency to irradiatiou beyond the 
ciwdM and waseoiotor into all the sfdaucbiiic fuuctions, so that we ob^rve, 
tAitf gfa|*ptefuee ps^•|{rrKtiu(^ liorripilstuHi aud movsnieuts of Uis abd<^ 
lUinal jwMc visoera, which csu iitrely^ if ever, be reflexly iudnswl by 
«Ay dsgrei^tw |wi7pberal etfiuulntieik lu its more iuteuse funut, it nay 
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fur Vvfr an'Mt the li«Hr( beatr no break down all t&e piDtectiTa fmokk^ 
Minn (it tlie ufgauiAin Uiat fliglitrdefence^ or other xaeaoa of adaptation asra 
reuil«n.Hi inipueeibiei aud the aiiiujai falU au eoay victim to the danger 
aeKailiijg it 

When we luqtiire hy wKat tneclianiscn tho centret of thought aud feeling* 
iiiflueuce the heart and blood vewla—whether there* are oortieal, 
and vaAomotor cetitrea prD|)erly M><^Hed, or whether the cerebral hernia- 
phe*refl :ict only iudirectly Mp<m the canliae aud vaaoniotor eeutree of the 
uiedulla oblougata, we ct»nie upon a subject oit which, in the present state 
of our knowledge it w iieeesaary to speak with caution^ avoiding too confi¬ 
dent or (io^tuatic awrtiou. l^everu) observers (SehilF, BocUefontaine^ 
Ihiuilewsky, nud otlieia) havedtecHbed variations in the rate of the heart 
and tone of the bloed vesMlsaa reeultiog from initatiou of variotia portiout 
of the cer«bml hemispherea, pariicnlarly the motor area or adjoining 
regiou. 

Blit the cat'eful experiments and weighty Cfiusiderations ad^need by 
FrAii 9 (iiN Fmirfe render it most i»rulmMe that id I the cardiac aud vaaeular 
effests that occur are merely the cori'eUied oouoomitants of the fimetional 
activity of the motor ceutrea, excited iu a moiv or lass obvious epileptic 
mauiier; or that the cerobra) henjisplieivs ere only the point of departure 
of stimuli which influence tlie cardiac and v-asumotor centres of the niedullw 
in piwcisciy the aunie way as those which origiuah in tlie periphery. The 
results are inconstant; wmietimee acceleration, sometimes inhibitiou ; thsy 
eauiiot be foretold ; Uiey do not vary witli tlie pouit of stinnilatiou ; they 
have none of the features of the c(mti*alateml umuifeaUtious so characteris¬ 
tic of atiujulation of (he motor centres; and there is no good mund for 
assuming that there art* any lUhuite arena coutmlliug respectively scoslerw- 
tioii, in ill hit] on, vaso-coustnetion, or voscMlilatatiouv 

It is, indeed, probable that many of the reaetions on the heart and 
blood vessels which have been descrilml aa resulting from cortical excita¬ 
tion, ai'e only nivdiatcK* pnHinced through the respiratory centre which 
we know is to a coUHidorable extent governed from the oerebrum. The 
cardiac ond vascuLir centiea ur the proper seoKe of the term are in the 
Snednlla obloniipita, and the keniispKeree ai^e to them as much peripheral as 
the sensory uervaa iu geneiwL The same may |>erhu]>s l>e afflnned of the 
so*Galled centres of the salivary and digestive glands recently described by 
Bechterew aud his pupils. Through what centrifugal channels the cerebral 
Jieniisphei'es infineuee the cnrdhic aud vasomotor centres is not definitely 
ascertained, but tliey prubably travei>« the tegiueutum heueath the corpora 
qu agrigen I in a. For in this i*egion eltctric stiiiJulHtiou, as Dauilewsky, 
^uder Bruotou, iiiy>w1f and oiiiej> have ihown, invariably produces bum 
alterations of cardiac and respiratory rhythm and vMcular tone as mi|(ht 
well be reganled as signs of imtatioo of the paths l^y which the corUcal 
centres transmit their influence to those of the medulla obiongat.i. We 
gan, however, scai^eely efpsK*t by artificial methods to reproduce the condi- 
lions under!viug any particular eiuoUon, sud no one hae yet ■u cce e d ed io 
imitating, either by relY^^x or eentral AtinialatioK, the blush so charsoteristie 
of the emotions of modesty or shame. But further to discuss these aud 
kindred topics would lead ue far beyond the limits of an occasion smdt 
as this. ^ ' 

My object has been to present to joq a concise sketch of some ofivtha 
priiici^ud relatious of the heart to the nervons system which we have learnt 
siuoe the time of the inimorUl Harvly. I have left many problems 
untouched, and as to th<iee on which 1 have ^veotiired* I have I fear 
succeeded only iu demoiutratiug how much is still hypothetical and 
MUceitHin. 
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DnibtiM nne fiuTeiu onto of Ute fatm, if be taW ap tb» nna 
flwne, will be ible to ezpoasd it more lomiBoosl; in tbe. Kgbt tA feller 
ud riper keowledge. Thie will Barel; come if onlj we follow to tlie foot- 
■Ujw of our greet muter, aitd obey hii wise injuBetion to “ eearch pot 
Nature 1^ way of experiment”-Ailr, Mti. Jouth., Oet 25, 1»0S, 
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Tie tnd March, igoi. 

Visited the ChdUftOfA Chmuspftthi, this dsy and found 39 pupils 
on the rolls of whom 6 read Sanskrit Grammar, 6 Belle's Utters^ 
4 Bedantya and Sankhya, 6 Purans and 17 Smriti« 

I am glad to write that some of the boys read English for 
enabling themselves to be Sanskrit Pandits in connection with the 
High English Schools. 

This institution is something like the miniature of a Sanskrit 
Coltege, where multifarious subjects are* taught, and it gave me 
much satisfaction that through the sole exertion of Pandit Brajaraj 
Bhagbatratna the institution was raised to its present status. 

The institution is situated in a pucca two-storied bouse lent by 
Rai Banamali Roy Bahadur, Zemindar of Taras. It gives me much 
pleasure to find that attached to the institution there is a good 
library containing printed as well as manuscript Sanskrit books. 

An institution of this kind, I think is very useful and I wish it 
every success. 

(Sd.) Arum Chandra Gakguli, 

0(fg, Dpy. Inspr. of Schools^ 

Nadiea* 

Visited in company with the Deputy Inspector of Schools. 

(Sd.) Charu Chandra BansriIi 
The tnd March 1901 . SuL*Inspector of Schools. 

I vTSiTXD the Cbaitanya Chatuspathi and was highly satisfied 
with the arrangements made for the management of this very useful 
institution which is located in a well-ventilated pucca tw 9 ^oried 
house which* has been kindly provided by Rai Banamaly Roy 
Bahadur, Zemindar of Taras in Pubna, wh^ renders material help 
to this institution. There are many demands for which the insli- 
tutioa expects help from the public and without which the stability 
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of the institation will be very doubtfal. In the present state of 
Nuddea (Navadnipa) the existence of an institation which imparts' 
knowledge in Hindu Shastras in all the departments was a long* 
left want and “Cbaitanya Chataspathi," has removed that want. 
It now onlj rests with the noble-hearted gentlemen of the country 
to see that it does not decline or cease to exist through the want 
of their support and encouragement which it so rightly deserves. 

The honest exertion and self-sacrifice of Pandit Brajo Raj 
Goswami, the Superintendent, for the welfare of the institution 
reflects great credit. 

(Sd.) Ram Bass Sakkab, 

Suptrinltndtnl, Comptroller 

Tie J^areh, 1^01. • General O^ut. 


lie zith May, 1901.' 

1 had the pleasure of visiting this Chatuspatbi so ably con* 
ducted by Pandit Braja Raj Goswami. It is conducted in a different 
way from the other Toles of Navadwipa. All the other Toles here 
are either Smrhi or Naya Tole while this is like a university whete 
there are arrangements for the teaching of Kavya, Vyakarana, 
Smriti, Naya, Sankhya, Vedanta, and the Bbakti Shastras. The 
two-storied pucca building so kindly lent by Rai Banamali Roy 
Bahadur Zamindar of Taras in Pabna gives a very good acco^ 
modation to the resident students who form the majority of pupils, 
there being only 4 pupils belonging to ibis place who do not.live 
in the Tole house. 

I examined the last few years’ results at our Beparmental Fxami- 
nations and compared them with those of the other Toles here, and 
found that the results achieved by the Chatuspati were far better than 
those of any other Tole in Navadwipa except perhaps the Pucca 
ToV is highly crediuble. • 

Five of the government stipends to pupils have been allotted to 
the Chatuspati, but con^sidering the results I should think it deserves 
more encouragement at our bands and I hope the Deputy-Inspector 
of Schools who has the distribution of the amount of etipenda in his 
hands, will look to this. 
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There are now 3* resident pupils on the roll, I found 15 present 
yesterday, the rest having gone home .after deparmenial examina¬ 
tions. The superintendent takes every possible care for them. I 
don’t know how sufliciently to praise the energy o! the superinten¬ 
dent who conducts the Toles at a great disadvantage. The income 
amounts to Rs. looo m the year while the expenditure comes up to 
Rs. 1560, the large defictencf of Re. 560 being met by the super¬ 
intendent from his own pocket unless the generous public come 
forward to this help, I don’t know how long the Chatuspatr can be 
worked in the present manner. 

(Sd.) Phani Hhusan Bosv, 

Ojfg. Attt.*Insptcior of 

Pruidancy Divition. 

(Sd.f Arum Cuakdra Gmicviu 

OJg* AxtUlnsptctor of Schools 
Tht %%th A/tfy, 1901. * 


Tht 10/A June, 1901. 

Visited Chaitanya Chatuspathi to-day. The Founder-Secretary 
hat^ devoied his life for the benefit of Pandits* He wants to give 
his students not only sound education in Sanskrit and English but 
’to give their education a practical turn. They will be able to live 
by their education, some oy kalkakota^ some by becoming Head 
^ Pandits and translation masters of English Schools* To make the 
educat^n perfect and sound 1 would recommend the Founder- 
Secretary to give his pupils a sound education in Bengali. No edu¬ 
cation can be sound without a thorough grounding in the pupils’ 
mother tongue. Tho Secretary will find it much easier to teach 
Sanskrit U> one who knows his vernacular than to one who does not. 
The enthusiasm of the Secretary and bis staff and the enthusiasm 
with which he has inspired his pupils lead me to form high hopes 
about the future of the Institution. We want men, every thing will 
follow when right men are foufid in the right place; and thiS^ one 
of the happiest'case of the right man in the right place. 

(Sd.) Kara ^asad SHASTitr, 

Principalf Sanskrit Colhgs. 

Calculi X, 
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19M AugnsU 1901. 

Visited tlic Chaiianya Cbatuspathi, number of pupils 35. Sub¬ 
jects UUfh( Smriti. Literature, Vedanta^ Sankhya, Puran, and English. 
There are two teachers one of whom is the Founder-Secretaty Pandit 
Braja Raj G^iswaml. This gentleman seems to me to be spending 
his life very usefully by encouraging the diffusion of the knowledge 
of Sanskrit. 

(Sd.) P. Mukerjba, 

Offg. luipedor of SchooJiy 

P. D. 


%th Dtctmhtr^ 1901. 

I VISITED the Chaiiaiiya Chatospathi with some friends and was 
very kindly received by lUbu Braja Raj Goswami, was much pleased 
with what I saw and heard of the progress of the institution. I 
wish it all success. 

(Sd.) W. B. Brown, 

D* &* i’. fudge, 

I^adia, 


The 9/A January, 190a. 

To*dav I am pleased to have visited the Chaitanya Cbatuspathh 
founded by Srimut, Braja Raja Gosvami, a lineal descendant of 
Advaita. He has established tbe Chatuspathi with the greatest effort 
and spares no pain towards its gradual improvement. We have 
founded two monthly scholarships in this connection of 8 Rs. each, 
to be respectively called the Vishvanath and Radhapriya Scholar, 
ships, after my name and that of my wife, out of which tbe Vishva- 
nath Scholarship is open to Bengalee Students, while the other, viz , 
the Radhapriya Scholarship! is confined only to the Uriya Scholars. 

^ Written by 

SkEE VlSHVAKATH DeVA VaRMAN 

of Alagarh in 

'' Cuttack. 
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- DEUG ATTENUATION. 

IV. 

{ConiiKuedfrom V4l xxi, No. 10, p. 405). 

We have eeen that in the making of dilutions we need not 
mind the objections that have been raised from considerations 
of the old atomic theory of discrete atoms ; and that to be oa 
safe ^I'ound, to be sure of the actual degree of our dilutionsj we 
must not use Uie problematic and fanciful methods of fluxions 
jnd infections, but make use of the Hahnemannian processes 
of trituration and succussion. But even with these methods 
are we to go on ad infinitum ? Are we to set no limits to the 
diluting process? Are we to have no fixed principle to guide us 
in currying it from lower to lower still, or if you like from higher 
to higher ? The object of tlie physician is to cure, with as 
little or no extra disturbance in the patient^s condition, and this 
Halmemann had observed, could only be achieved by the adminU 
stration of the minimum dose of tlie curative medicine. The 
question to determine is—what is the mingaum dose? Is it 
possible to fix oue minimum dose for all diseases, or even for all 
eases ot the same disease in «different persons? Hahneiwana 
thought it possible, and he fixed his 80th as such. But bis 
actual practice was not consonant Aith his dogmatic teaching, 
as he used dilations as low as the Srd. ThisShows that Le him* 
self did not venture to go beyoud his own experience. 
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Now this fact on^ht to lead ns bis disoipies to serious const* 
derations on the subject. Ou^lit we not to imitote the master 
in his actual practice rather titan in his teachinsf f Ou^lit we not 
to be guided by our own experiences as he was by his ? And if we 
are to be guided by our experience wimt ought we to do? Sup]>oise 
we fail with a particular dilution of oar indicated medicine, say 
the Srd centeeimsl, if there is aggravation, we should stop tlie 
medicine and watch the result. If no improvement takes place 
we should go to the next lower (or higher as ordinarily called) 
say the 6th^ and so on till we arrived at the 30 th, stopping and 
watching befoi'e changing medicine if the paticnt^s condition 
would permit. We would in many instances find improvement 
and even actual recovery after apparently no improvement for 
some time from a single dose. But if tliere is no improvement 
and no aggravation, we may safely go to the 2nd or Jst, mtlier 
than to the 8th or 12th or 3t)th, and we shall often be rewarded 
with success. We should think this to l)e a much safer procedure 
than to make high jnm]>s at randotn. Of course there would be 
no objection to these jumps if there is previous experience to 
justify them. 

These views receive corroboration from the following striking 
eases which were published by Dr. Arnold, of Heidelberg, in the 
Bommof^kie VxerUljakrickrjfl for January, 1864, and which were 
quoted by Dr. Caroll Dunham, a staunch advocate of high 
dilations, as they ^'present evidence on the other side and 
deserve particalar attention." 

Case p/ GMala^ 

Tlie power of the preparutiona of Arsenic to cure psoriasis is 
•o well known that I sliould not publish this ease, were it not 
tiiat it furnishes, in addition, a striking evidence of the fact, that 
even in chronic diseases we are often to give strong doses even 
of the very heroic remedies if we would acoomplisli a cure. 

'' A lady, eightasn years old, whose childhood had been healthy, 
and who had never had any sickness worth naming, who telt 
very strong and well an^ had a blooming appearance, and in 
wliom DO pi^isposing cause for any skin disease could be dis* 
covered, observed several years ago, on certain parts of the body, 
isulatod, ved, somewhat elevated spots, on the surface of which 
small scales were visible. Inasmuch, however, as she felt well 
aud the spots had spared the face and neck^ she did not think it 
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necefsnvy to «»eek medical advice. Gnidually 0ie apob beeame 
inoi*e mimerouaj their dimeiiaions aUo increased, and alttioaffh 
the patient had no other comidaint, ahe was iiidnced to seek the 
advice of a physician on nconimt of the itching, wliich was often 
treubleaome, especially at night. 

** Purgatives and the so^^alled blood^parifying tea (species 
lignonim} had no result. In the spring; of 1861 she came to 
me. The eruption was over the whole skin with the exception 
of the face and hands ; the B)K>ts were large and confluent. I 
gave her at first one gniiii daily of the sixth decimal trituratioa 
of Arsenic. But as no change had occurred in fourteen days, 
I changed to the fourth decimal trituration, of which a grain 
WAS taken every forenoon. In fourteen days 1 found a certain 
improvement, in that certain sp<its seemed to he less rod and did 
not itch at night. I now intormittod the use of Arsenic for 
three weeks, and after this )>eriod found again the old evjl con* 
dition. One grain of the tliird decimal trituration of A rsenic 
svhich was now given daily for lourtoen ihiys, wrought a more 
striking improvement, as well in relatioh to the development 
and size of the spots, which weie mnch less, as also in respect 
to the itching at night which had almost altogether ceased. But 
inasmuch as, alter a pause of^ fourteen days, this improvement 
had again partly disspi^eared, 1 felt myselt obliged to resort to a 
still stronger dose of the remedy in order not to put the patience 
of my client to too severe a test. She now iifceived, once every 
day, two grains of the second decimal trituration—*tbat is, one* 
filtieth of a grain of Arsen ions acid. Hie action of this dose 
resulted, after two weeks, in a very striking improvement, which 
Moreover maintained itself during a suspension of the remedy for 
the next two weeks. 1 therefore allowed the patient to oonti* 
ime the remedy for two weeks longer, taking daily a two 
•grain dose of the second decimal dilutiou. The cure was com* 
plete und permanent; tor a halt year afterward I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing the lady, and was assured that the recovery has 
been lasting. 

the subject of the bomcsnpnthic relation of Arsenic to 
psoriasis, scarcely any physician who is familiar with the effects 
of this reitiedy can entertain a donht. 1 must confess, too, that 
I have often seen a cure result from the use of the sixth, but still 
more from the fourth dpcimal trituration of this drug. £ven 
in the case just related, the amelioration might have proceeded 
to an enduring cure if tlie nse^of tlie fourth trituration hod been 
continued for a longer time. But iimsinuch as the patient had 
b<»rne tlie Arsenic very well, and not a single symptom of its 
pnthogenetio action had been apparent, alter h daily dose 
of two grains of the seeniid Iritiiration, there was no reason for 
losing tiiae ia the use of small doses. In any case, thii is a new 
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Bvjdenee that in chronic diseases even very heroic remedies mast 
sometimes be given in very large doses. 


A CcH of Naiol Polypui. 

A lady, aged fifty-five, of respectable position in sooieV* 
pale, of delicate coDstitntion, small and racbitic fiom childhood, 
out never seriously ill, perceived, several years ago, in the right 
nostril an impediment to respiration. An examination by a 
physician readily discloeed the presence of a mucons polypus. 
Varioas remedies were admititsiered during a long period with¬ 
out perceptible effect. Neither Mercurius diilcis, used as a snuff 
nor Corrosive sublimate in solution, to l>e inhaled, bad a note'* 
worthy or enduring effect. The patient thought the slight 
changes noticed were rather to be ascribed to tlie weather, and 
especially to the dryness or moisture of tlie atmosphere than to 
the rem^ies used. 

Under tliese circumstances, the operation being proposed, I 
was asked whether a cure was possible without operative proce¬ 
dures. I declare<i that a cure by means of internal remedies 
not only might succeed, but that it would have a mol's enduring 
result than the mechaDical removal of the growth could have; 
and further mol's, that an operation, in case it should prove 
necessary a/ter an internal treatment, would be more certain and 
more lasting in its result than one without the previous use of 
corresponding remedies. 

Having seen from Calcarea carbonica in several similar cases 
a very striking and unmistakable enrative action, I prescribed 
the fourth decimal trituration of this remedy and ordered first 
one grain daily, and after eight days two grains, daily to be 
taken. After two months, the patient appeared and reported 
that she had taken the remedy four weeks and then intermitted 
it for four weeks, and that no change in her condition was 
observable. And I could myself perceive neither increase uor 
deci'ease of the polypus excrescence. This determined me to 
give tlie second decimal trituration, one grain daily. After 
fourteen days, the nostril having become more permeable, and a 
diminution in the size of the pt^ypos being perceptible, uUliough 
very trifling in degree, I allowed a pause of tour weeks in the 
use ef the remedy. After this lapse of time, the tnn»ur regained 
its foi'mer size; the lady was more than ever iuolined toward 
the Qperatiou. ^ 

** 1 concluded to wait upon her a few weeks longer, and gave 
her the officinal lime-water, a tea-spoonful daily in milk. Four 
weeks later the lady fuime again to me; a most careful investiga¬ 
tion rev^ealod no traces of the polypus. She informed me that 
there was aoieHuralieu after the very first doses of lime-water, 
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and that after 8 forlni^lit tbe nose lind felt entirely free^ mid 
since that time there had been no aff^ravatiun. 

^'Tlie improvement has ali'eady lasted more thati n year with* 
out any further administration of the remedy. Repeated exnini* 
nations have failed to enable me to discover any trace of the 
polypus." 

After these instances illustrative of the efficacy of low dilu* 
tions, bordering on the massive doses of the old scliool, it is but 
fair that we should cite instances^ illustrative of the efficacy of 
high dilutions. Fortunately we can lay our hands on some 
reliable cases. These are cases from the practice of Dr. Dunham. 
They are reliable because Dr. Dunham prepared his own ditu* 
tionsj not by the fanciful and uncertain processes of fluaiona and 
of simple contact) but by the true Hnhnemannian process of sac- 
cussiou. Hence when Dr. Dunham speaks of the SOOths we are 
sure that they were what they ere called) genuine 200ths on the 
ceutesiitial scale. We give the cases in full in order to enable 
our readers to judge for themselves that they ai*e true cures 
effected by the drugs adminisWl^ed. Tliese cases have the further 
importance of showing how homcsopathic remedies should be 
selected. 

ChroHia Diavrkfza Cured a Single Dose of a Righ Poteneg. 

Charles C , aged ten yearn, has bad diurrheea ever since 

was four years old ; has been subjected to various modes of 
treatment, including the Homonpathic, but without any material 
benefit. He is of good height for his age, but is emaciated to 
rui extraordinary degree;—not only are his tissues utterly devoid 
of fat) but the muscles are wonderfully attenuated;—my thumb 
and finger meet with ease around the middle of his arm. Never* 
theless, he is active smd iull of fun. His appetite is piodigious; 
thirst very great; he complains of distress in the epigastric 
region, which is iniich greater just before a stool, compelling him 
to press his* hand upon that r^on and bend forward; this is 
relieved to some extent by u movement of the bowels. The 
epigastrium is sensitive when touched. The abdomen is greatly 
distended ; this is habitual; it is hard and tympanitic ; b^ for* 
cihle manipulation, one can detect hard ovoid bodies, deep in the 
abdomen, as large us a pigeot/s egg. The nniiil>erof stools in 
twenty*four houi% varies from five to»twenty. They are copious, 
pappy, of a dark greenish-brown color, quit^ offeusive. Tltey 
occur chiefly daring a period from 4 a.h. to nooii--*seldom after 
uoon or before miduight. Though so copious, they do uot pro- 
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dnoe ftiiiitneis or a mise of vresAm/m, nor does tlio boy oompUin 
oi (I^billtyj tltliou^l) a^nre that be is not bo stronj; as other boys 
of his age. On the contrary^ he is lively and full of miscliief, 
his chief complaint bein^ of the very frequent pain in tbe up|>er 
part of tlie sMomen, which he describes as a grumbling pain/' 
and scmetimesj a ve^ sharp squeeze.^' 

Of the particulars of his previous treatment I conld learn but 
little. During the summer preceding my first visit to him hs 
had been under homceo|)atbtc treatment (not in tliis viHKge)| and 
I was told tliut he had talked a good deal of Arsetiioum, which, 
however, to the great surprise of his physiciau had doue him no 

good. 

And, indeed, on a hasty review of the symptoms, it might 
seem extraordinary tliat Arsenicum should have tailed to cure the 
case. The dark, pappy, offensive stools, preociled by tolerably 
acute pain in the abdomen, with grent ann excessive emaciation, 
comprehend, to speak with the pathologists of our scliool, the 
euential features of this present (liseasc of the alimentiiry canal, 
and, moreover, present a fair simile to the Arsenicum disease. 
A careful examinetiou, however, will show that some even of 
these symptoms vary in important as}>ects from the correspond* 
ing symptoms of Arsenicum, wliile other symptoms wliich betray 
the diathesis of the patient are quite at variance with those of 
Arsenicum. For in the first place, the thirst, although 

very great, is nof- satisfied by a small (quantity of water, ns in the 
Arsenicam disease; tlie stool, though similar in color, consiiiteiicy 
and odor to that of Arsenicum, is copioui, that of Arsenicum 
being, like all the secretions under that drug, 9cantf. It is not 
attended by as great a sense of exhaustion as one would expect 
to find. Indeed, the debility and muscular weakness are mucA 
icu tlmn one would suppose must result from a diarrhieu so 
copious and of so long duration, whereas in the Arsenicum disease 
the general prostration is much greater tliau can be accounted 
for by the actual drain upon the system. In the second place, 
the aggravations occur in tlie morMing, while in the Arsenicum 
disease they occur almost exclusively in the evening. The iibdo* 
men is distended and hard, making the child quite pot-bellied, 
whereas Arsenicum produces retraction of the abilominal walls and 
concavity of the abdomen. The ap|>etite is very great, a symptom 
which is not characteristic of Arsenicum. 

Then it appears, althnugh tl»e symptom to which my attention 
was first can^,as l)eing the symptom of chief imjiortance, seemed 
to point to Arsenicum as its remedy, yet tlie conditions and coo- 
eomitauts of thn^ symptom and the general symptoms of the 
patient did not at all demand, but decidedly contra*indicute<i, 
tJiat mnedy. 
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But xf\t\t wliat propriety oan tlie (I«atTlioea» Ute frequent iiqnid 
•tool, lie regarded ae tiie symptom of eliief importance^ tbe pri« 
nmry eymptom^ ao to apeak? It ia tbat symptom which would 
first etrike tlie ohaervation of tbe pntient^s friends^ because so 
decidedly objective tu its cberacter; btit it is obvionsly a secon« 
dary ‘phenomenon, depending on the disea^^ state of the alimen¬ 
tary canal of the roeaenteric glands; and this disensed state 
depended unquestionably upon a general depressed state of the 
vascular and nervous systemSi or upon a modified vital action^ 
Vvhich is manifested in those yenefa/ symptom, U{>od which we 
predicate distinctions of dyscrasia and diathesis. Taking this 
view of tbe case, it is evident that to assign the cliief place in 
our scheme of eym[)toTne to the diarriaa, would be to prescribe 
for ^mptom (and secondary ones at that) rather than for the 
wAols morbid staU of the patient. But if, in acoordance with the 
view I have indicated, we give but a secondary place to the 
diarrhcea, it becomes easy to find a remedy for our ease. The 
distended, prominent abdomen, the indurated and enlarged 
glands/ the excessive appetite, the great thirst, demanding large 
drauglits of water, the puin lu the upper part of the abdomen 
]U8t before the stool, the tender epigastrium, the copious and 
long-continued diarrhcea, idihoni cottespoHAing exhaustion^'^sXl 
these symptoms combine to exhibit a conditiun which finds its 
exact simile in Calcarea cnr)>onicA. Moreover, although Caloarea 
does not produce stools of the color met with in this case, yet the 
ooHditioM of stool produced by Calcarea correspond to tlioee of the 
case 'in hand. The aggravations of Calcarea are frequently in 
the morning, and the psnu in the abdomen is relieved by warmth 
as in this case. Culcnrea cnrlxniica, therelore, was selected as tlie 
appropriate remeily, and the pmpriety of giving it being so 
obvious that I could not suppose it had l>een over-looked by the 
]9hysicians who had previously attended the lad, and there being 
every probability th«at, if they g^ive it at all, they gave it in low 
potencies, 1 concluded to give the two hundredth. Two globules 
were accordingly dissolved in four ounces of water, and a tea¬ 
spoonful of the solution ordered to lie given every four hours. 
For the week precinling this prescription the boy had had twenty 
f>t lols daily, and very gmit pain. 

On the third day after the remedy whs wlininistered, I called 
again. The lad hud had but one t^tool daily since the day after 
my visit; and during the ten months which have since elapsed, 
his bowels have moved regularly, but one daily, the stool being 
in ail respects •iiorinul. In the space of one month the lad be¬ 
came so ruddy and plump—having gained twenty-two pounds 
HI weight—that 1 should not have known him. As he gained 
fiesh and strength, the rotundity of the abdoincu disappeoi’^, and 
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at the end of the third month the indurated abdominal ^anda 
were no longer to be felt. He received no medicine besides tlte 
single close of Calcarea carbonioa, above mentioned. 

It may ^eem incredible^ and 1 confess I cannot explain it that 
a drain so lon^ established and so copious coaid be instantaneous^ 
]y cheeked without producing at least temporary disturbance of 
some other clmructer. The fact, however, does not admit of 
dispute. 

in a review of this case, two points seem worthy of notice. 

1. The prompt and enduring action of the high potency. I 
would not venture to say that a low potency would not have 
acted as promptly; certainly, however, nothing better could be 
iinaginud or desired. 

2. Tlie gi'eat importance of paying careful regard, in the 
selection of a remedy, to the general symptoms of the patient, as 
denoting the dyscrasia, and to the conditions (time and character 
of aggravation, etc.) of every symptom. 

% 

4 

Vterygiun Cranem^ Cured hy a Single Remedy in a bigk Potency^ 

The following case is thought worthy of special notice for 
several reasons. It presents an uistauce of a diseased condition 
wliich being on the surface ot the eye, may be made the subject 
of constant observation. 

Such a conditiou has never, so fur as my knowledge goes, 
been produced by any remedy. It is not contained in any prov¬ 
ing. A homoeopathic prescription for it must therefore be based 
upon the general charActeristic symptoms which the patient may 
present, and to which corresponding symptoms may be found iri 
some drug-]iroving. 

The writer has never treated a case before, and does not recall 
any record of the cure made by homceopathie remedies. He was 
jiot, consequently, influenced in the selection of a remedy by any 
knowledge ex uen in ntorbU. 

The (latient was uot encouraged to expect a cure, but looked 
forward to a surgical oiierntion as a matter of necessity. There 
can be no grounri, then, for ascribing the cure to faith, the last 
resort of the credulous incredulous, to wliom it is easier to believe 
tliut a grave and material disease can be cured by imagination, 
the intangible, tlian by a high potency, the imponderable I 

The cure was effected by a single remedy, in a high potency, 
the two hundredth (prepared by myself). 

N. 8., a iArmei', aged fifty-five years,—generally in good 
health,—has had for three a pterygium * upon each eye. 

Starting from the inner angle of the eye, this morbid growth, 
which was thick, of^que, and richly supplied with large blood- 
vesscla, aud much resembled a strong muscle, extended over the 
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li«d iavftddd tiieooriiaa with fi tliigk, •Ktremityi 

Md DOW oojirerdd moee than ooe*half pf the pu})i4 raideriDgl^ 
patient uMrljr blind. 

The <)oiijaDotivft of the renmlDing .portion wae deepljr if^^pted. 
The eye* were filled lu the moroiog with a muco^puruleot 
eeeretioit. 

' The patient wae anable to endure eitificial ligbtj aud opm- 
pelted to carefully protect the eyee during the day-tiine. .fiead* 
iDgwtfl out of the queetioQ at ill times.. : 

WiUiin the kat six months the growth of the pterygiom had 
been very rapid. 

The eyes were very painful specially in the evening and at 
night Tlie pain was in the inner angle of the eyes^ a packijig, 
smarting paia» seeming to be situated deep in the , globe. Dust 
in the atmosphere greatly aggravated the pain. In addition 
there waa a very severe pressure at ike root of ike fme and across 
the supra-orbital region/ Thete waa considerable laehrymatioui 
eapecially in the evening. 

The«e&ct of this di^ase was to entirely, incapaoitate t^e 
patient for every kind of business. 

In this eonaition the patient plac^ himself under mj care 
about the let of July» 186S. He had been advised rthat an 
operation for the removal of the pterygium was the only thing to 
which lie could look for relieii but had also been told that in the 
present inflamed condition of the eyes^ and at the unfavoiable 
season of midsurnmei*; the operati<in would expose him to 
incoiAiderahle danger of seqiielw that might be very disastrous. 
He Imd been cmiDseled to endure his present symptoms until tlio 
^te»tller should become colder and more favorable for tlie 


oj^ration. 

His rnotive» therefore, in coming to me was to get some pallia^ 
Uou of his suffering, some temporary relief, tliat the summer 
months might be made more tolerable to him. 

I gave him no encouragement to believe that 7 could do more 
than slightly palliate his sufferings ; for ns has been already 
remarked,' I had never treated a }>terygium, and never heard of 
a bomcsopathic cure of one. 

Seeking 'a homieopathic remedy for tlie case, as it boa been 
stated, I could get no light from Use objective symptoms, since 
no proving conUins anything like them. Nothing remained but 
tlie subjective symptoms. Of these, the pniii, smarting and pvick* 
iiig, and which was singularly confined to the inner angle of the 
eye and seemed deepseated, the pushing luiin at the root.ol the 
nose, the cnarke(f aggravation iii tliM evening,—these symptoms 
together suggested Ziticutn metallicuin. « 

lu the proving of Ziucum we find (symptoms 194| 197 , 205, 
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809)> b%ing> ))rtckiDg tnd 'SoteiMs in tiie innet Angle of. the 
eyee; tftobrym«tioD> eepeciaflj in the evetiiog; iD&mmation 
and rednesi of the eotijutictiva; soppuration of Uie inner angle 
with aoreneee,—many of tlieae iymptomi being a^rarated in 
the erening; flynptom £48^ ^^Preseare on the mot of the iiOMi, 
ae if it weald be pressed into the bead, almost intelefable/^ 
together with 249-8&1 of a like significance. 

The other symptome of the patient being well covered by tiioae 
of Zincuro, 1 concluded to give this remedy. 

I fSatt the more hope of soine benefit from it, from the fact 
that my (allopathio) preceptor, who had much experience and 
sMOess in the treatment of diseases of the eye, had often said 
that enlphate of zinc, applied externally, had a more beneSoial 
eflhet in pterygium than any other aetringent or caustic appU« 
Cation. 

Now, as Sulphate of zinc is by no means eo powerful an astrin* 
gent or caustic as many other substances that are commonly 
used as applications in such cases, certainly the superiority cf 
Zine could not be attributable to its mere poseeseion of those 
properties which it has in common with other coliyria, as, fbr 
example. Nitrate of silver. Sulphate of copper, etc., etc.. It 
must be due, then, to some specific quality of the zinc. In pasa» 
ing, let me venture the remark, that in clinical observations like 
the above, made by sagacious allopathic observers, we may often 
find valuable biota to suppiemeut our pathogenetic knowledge 
of drugs. 

To retorh to the caee, I determined to give the two hundredth 
potency of Zinc, the case being, as it eeemed to me, a very fine 
one for experiment with a high potency. 

I gave four powders of sugar of milk, each containing three 
globules of ZincuzD metallicum^, and ten additional powders 
containing nothing but sugar milk; a powder to be taken dry 
on the tongue, every night on retiring; the patient to re^mrt on 
the fourteenth day. No change to lie innde in diet, regimen, 
or occupation. No externnl applications to be made. 

July 15. The patient presented himself and stated that on 
the third ioy after he began to take the powders he began to 
fee! much b^ter, and that now he wns entirely fr^ from pain 
and discomfort and from lachrvmation. The morning secretion 
VM much less. I tlimiglit the eye appeared less inflamed, but 
beyond this there was no change in its physical condition. I 
gave sugar of milk and requested a report in a fortnight, or 
iooher, in case the t>ain6 should return. , 

August 1. N<i I'etnni of pain. The plerygiurn has certainly 
diminisUed in size; it is not so thick and luxuriant as formerly. 
Sugnr of milk. 
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Aitgiut 10. The patient eame to apprise me tJ{% return of the 
pains to moderate extent. I gave three ponders of Ziocum 
metallicmn^'*’, to be taken every night on retiring. 

August 20. The pains disappeared after the first powder and 
have not returned. The pterygium is evidently deoreasiog. 

Twice again the pains returned, and on each occasion I gave ^ 
powder of the Ziucum*”. By the end of October, the time fixed 
for the o))eration, the pterygium had diminished so far that it nas 
only a little colorless ridge in t^e extreme inner angle of the eye, 
t|he sight was entirely restored, the patient could use his eyes 
freely both by day and in the evening ; there was no longer any 
thought of the operation ; in fset, it would have been hard to find 
anything to operate upon. 

. At tlte present date there is no trace of the pteryginm remain¬ 
ing upon the left eye. In tlie inner angle of the right eye there 
is a small speck yet visible." 

Fr 9 m the two sets of cases we have presented to tbe reader, 
ohe set demonstrative of the efiBoacy of low and the other of high 
dilutions, it will be evident that the conclusion from them can be 
DO other than what Dr. Dunham himself had come to, namely, 
that ^^tlie question of the dose is manifestly on open one. Ex* 
perience must be accumulated before we can hope to discover a 
law for our guidance on the subject." We sball see in our next 
on the strength of what evidence Dr. Dnnham finally based his 
recommendation of the use of high dilutions, or potencies if we 
like to call them so. 

' be continned.f 


PR. McLEOD ON THR EDITOR OP THIS JOURNAL. 

We reproduce the following generous remarks on ourself froin 
the India* Medical GateUe, of the enrreut moiitb. They are 
from tbe pen of one with whom, while he was here in 
we had frequent passages at armsou the subject of HomcBopafhy, 
*-*we reproduce these remarks to show bow, while fighting in the 
oanse of what they believe to be the truth, even the most zealous 
and nnoomprofnising combatants, may be charitable and friendly 
to each other if their respective beliefs are honest and sincere. Dr. 
McLeod, in his several capacities as a brilliant Professor of the 
Calcutta MedicaTColiege, as a most spcceasful surgeon, as Health 
Officer of Calcutta, and as editor of the Indian Medical GaeeUCf 
was an cgnametit of his Profession and o staunch defender of 
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Orthodoxy. Bnt he ie a 4rian who pcmeesMs a g;eiiercni8 British 
heart. He is ,tio respecter of persoc and apprecrutes merit 
wherever found. The Gaietie is to be eon^talnted on its bnv« 
ins' secitred the services of its old editor as its London con^pon* 
dent. Dr. McLeod^s letten are ihli of interest} chntainins infcr* 
matton about subjects and events of importance to the Pi'ofeBsioQ. 

re^ lately in an Indian paper a repoii of the annual meeting; 
of the ^Indian Association for Uie Cultivation of Science/ at 
whicli tlie Honorary Secretary} Dr. Molieudna LaU Sireaf} made 
a speech which atfected me profoundly. From this speech I 

S itlier that Dr. Sire^ii'^s health is bud and rajadly failing} and 
at his endeavours to establish among his countrymen a sub* 
stantial and abiding oiganiaation for the cultivation of sdence 
have been abortive. * I can/ he is reported to have said} ' only 
give expressioii to one feeling Uiat has taken overpowering pot* 
session of mC} and that is a feeling of I'egi'et—I'Ogret at having 
wasted aUfe. 1 have failed in fulfilling a task which I bed ira« 
posed upon myself/ ^ This task was the institution of professof* 
ships for the teaching of science. And why did he fail r Not for 
want of insight} energy} enthusiasm and perseverance on his own 
part; not for want of sympothy*and (wordy) co«operation t'^but 
for want of money. His countrymen would not} with two 
honourable exceptions} coo tribute to endow professorships or 
create laboratories. I am afraid this is too often the fate of 
ambitious and Ingh^soaiiding projects in India^miich tall talk 
at the iuceptioU} no msterial support, iuauitiou and extinction. 
In this present instance the case is sad and pathetic. 1 a.m no 
admirer of the Iloinoeopathtc heresy, as my writings in this journal 
abundantly testify, and I have more* than once depIoi*ed Dr. 
Sironr's defection and the estrangement which it caused between 
him arid his professional hrethreo-^i split, the traces and results 
of which remain to this day; but I verily believe that Dr. Sircar^s 
espousal of homneopathy was honest and grounded on the belief 
that it fiirnished him with a fundamental scientific principle} 
which placed medical practice on a higher plane. It r^uired no 
little moral courage on hU part at the time to break away from 
his teacliers and fellows, and I honour him accordingly. But 
apart from thiS} Dr. Sircaris efforts to cultivate and commend 
physical science and research, have Iteen true, worthy and persist* 
ent: and I cannot eet mvself to admit that ther are doomed to 
future^ ' The thing' must come sooner or later, and the maa's 
klKnm must bear frmt, and his name and work must be psrrpe** 
toated; Bnt how much better if his aspirations and intent ions 
were realised wliile he is wi^h us mid, if before quitting the scene 
.of bk eiisy triumphs and rare failures, lie could experienc:^ the 
kUtisractioa and joy of seeing his yearnings gratified and his 
projects accomptielied.’^ K. McL. 
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A Lecture o% HommopaHy. By John Henry Clarke, M.D. The 

• Homcsopethic PubHehing Co., London, £. C«, 1902« 

Thki leetnre wee delivered in tlie B^rd Boom of the London 
Hommopethic Hospital in May last, for the benefit of tlie eiatere 
and nureea of the hoepitaK It may be asked what neeeisity was 
there in instraoting the nnrset of a homceopathie hospital in the 
principles of homceopathy. They have simply to carry ont ^ 
orders of the physician or the surgeon of the hospital, and are 
understood and indeed are strictly enjoined not to exert their 
own will or use their discretion in disobeying or interfering with 
tiiose orders which they are not likely to do if they are made ac¬ 
quainted with the principles on which those orders are based. 
tiei*e, if any where, it may be thought, little learning may in 
all prdbabiUty prove a datigeroos thing. But ignorance is never 
a blessed thing, and in every affair of life it is better to have 
some knowledge than none. * And particularly in the case of 
homceopathic practice, in consideration of the wrong or mis- 
ohievous ideas that are prevalent amongst the laity, ideas im¬ 
bibed from the eld school, it is absolutely necessary that the side 
should have people to attend on them who are not infliienoed 
by those ideas \ and strange to say. unless the attendants are in 
full sympathy with the doctor they do their work but half¬ 
heartedly and not in full sympathy with the patient* We have 
had innumerable instances of nurses who from their old pr^u- 
'dioes have thwarted oar endeavours to do our best to the patient. 
And for the benefit of oitr patients we had often to dispense 
vnth the services of such mischievous nurses. Even the patient’s 
own relatives, if they happen to be antagonistic to homceopathy, 
do not pr^ve good and faithful mirses under a homcsopatbic 
practitioBer. Such being the case, this lecture of Dr. Clarke 
was opportune and will prove highly useful to those wliom we 
mnt to engage os nurses for our hospitals or for our jmvato 
patients. 

The lecture trill be useful not only to nurses, but also no less tp 
laymen generally who wish to biftre some idea of a systemriof 
roedicfittC of rWent growth which has so^rseded tlieoystams 
which have held sway over the mind of the profeasioa for ages* 
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It will realise, we are onnfidettl, tbe antlior'a hope, "that it maf 
bring into cleor light some of the main facto of homceapathio 
eeieiice and art." The atudeot of medioine will find it profitable 
reading. It is written in the author'a aparitliug aud iiapreasjve 
•tyle, nterepweed with atriking aoeedotes wbioh have nude it 
may attractive, and will iotoieat-even tlMae who are iamiliair 
with the ayatem and have grown grey in ita practioe. For 
oorarivea we dan aay that w« apeut a moet pleaaaat hoar over 
ila peraaal. 

Ih the prefiue Dr. CUrlte haa illuatrated the aotion of hQmoeoi> 
pathically acting reaaediea by a very atriicing analogy froa 
aetnistioa and optica. A lady who did not diapute the /act of 
horntjeepathio enrea wanted to know how they are brought 
about " iToagine," aaid he to her, *‘a body with the vibratione 
perfectly harmonized and balanced repreeentiog a atate of htolth-. 
Now imagine another body with the vibratione diaturbed in a 
manner eimilar to that which a drug might prodooe-'-My, for 
the aake of example, with a headauhe like that which BeUadouna 
it capable of ctuaing. Now auppoee tlie Belladonna force ie 
Applied to both these bodiee ; ia it likely tbat the ecme effect 
will be produced ou the other body whoee equilibrium is already 
disturb^?" My queationer agreed that it was not Iikel 3 *, 
and, indeed, not poaaible. " Of cooree," 1 oontinued, the 
oenditiona being difEeront, tlie effect muat be different. 
The tMW force, acting on the balanced vibratione of the 
body of the healthy body, dlaturbe them in the manner 
epeeific to the drug. How doea it act when it ia applied to 4 
body already repreaenting ita own vibrationa f It acts in one of 
three waye ; (i) It may neutralim the vibrationa of ito own 
quiUHy (u nmltar rays of light or eonnd traveUing ih' oppoaite 
directiooe neutralize each other), so producing a homteopatbic 
oitoO.' (S) Or, it may intensify the disorder, predacing homoeoi>' 
patirie aggravation. (3) Or, it may firat intensify and then 
aauai Um disordered vibratione, producing homoeopathic cnte 
following homoBopatbio aggravation." We take the liberty to 
poiali oat that the rays need not come from opposite directione to 
anattl saeh other. Ibe difforeace .<ff half a wave length at the 
ataiCi ia enengfa and indeed sure to bring about this anuolmeqt.- 
.Iftbseie not tliis diffarenue there will be ieteiuification aud uut 
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6StiactioD tym if t\tty ooma from opposite djrackioM« This 
analogy may balp to explnui tiie naceesity of a smaller doae than 
the pBthog;aaMia ibr cafativa parpoaea. 

S)t»> Claika baa raUt4x} am aaeodote of.tbe late Dr. NoS Walkav 
wbioh is wdl worth reprodooing ae abowing the diatinottoa 
batwoaa a belief in fimts and mere opinioa/ " Whe& Dr, Welkea 
Was atteadia^ a member of the Royal Family^ homcaiqiatby 
beeame a topic^ and the doctor weaed eloqaeot iu iu praise# 
^WeU| Dr. Walker/ said one of the priuce8> ^at any rate yoh 
have kbaeonrageof your opioions/ ^ Noi your Royal Highness^ 
said Dr. Walker^ ' I have nothing of the kind; 1 have the 
eourage of my vacts/ ” If the prince had said ^ courage of your 
eonvieiioni/ instead of ^ courage of your opinions/ petbaps Dr# 
Walker would have had notliing to say. Convietion can only 
proceed from the obeervatioo of positive facts which eubduee the 
mind into a belief of their reality, whereas opinion is based upou 
mere inferences or d priori oousidemtiont. *^The failure ^to 
apprehend the distinction/' riglitly observes Dr. Clarke, lias .at 
the root of all 4^lie persecutions which have disgraced, and stU(l 
disgrace, the history of medicine, and moat of tlie squabUes 
which have subdivided the different schools into smaller seetions.'f 

Dr. Clarke points out in the beginning the difference between 
the old and new school materia roedica, how the one is based 
upon single symptoms snd the other upon all the symptomf 
which eaoh drug can produce. " The allopathic school is always 

on the look«out for specidcs for diseases .Drugs are classified 

Sccording to some leading features of tl^eir general actions. A 
large number of them are aiiti Bometliing or other, r.y. :r— 
autiaeptics, antiperiodies, autispasmodica, aatipyreties, sjithel* 
mintios, ... The uuforttmute part of this arrangement is 
that there are .so many of them in eaoh list, and no indication 
to tell one which to kclect for any particular case. Now this is 
where homceopathy steps in. The two^ided action of a drug 
—power to cause a condition in the healthy like that which 
it can remove in the sick—provides a clue by which may be 
found a remedy for any phase of any case. Homosopatby has no 
specifics for dissases in the abstract) but it affords the means of 
finding tiU specific tor any ease of disease/' * , . 

He then points out how the remedies urs to bo sdected, ci^g 
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HiftiDioet of the ute of S^p^rt&ruif u bead if big enoagh 
to etLxry »]] the millions of symptome cAand by the thousiind 
odd drugs in the materia medic*." Bat he ahotrs also that there 
ire eave6»-^nd they are the most ordioary oases where the domi* 
nnnt'Seliooris in a fank and caoses mischief by over and violent 
dmggingi—in which hoiDceopatby proves a blessing eepeoially 
for the iniknt world j cases in which homceopathy is capable 
a good deal of generaliaatio*; if it were not so^ the labor snd 
difficulty in practising it might pot it beyond the reach of 
ordhsary mortalscaseS| for instanoei which "if^cosi^did not 
oleir np Belladonna was at hand to hrip; and if anything was 
left these two great pathological peaoe makers, Ckam<miUa 
was certain to make the job complete." 

Dr* Clarke very properly makes a few oonviooing remarks on 
the dose and preparations pecohar to Homceopathy, and justly 
says that Hahnemann's discovery of the process of drug attenua¬ 
tion is second only iu importance to bis discovery of the homcao- 
pa^to law, aud that medicines tustead of losing their curative 

pmvers, in tnany cases actuslly gained in ourarive power the 
further they were carried from the material form* Like a true 
physician be concluded with tlie following sound observations 

Hommopatby does not pretend to be the only method of 
finding out indications for drug action* Tliere is accnmolated 
in the works of the old herbalists an immense fund of therapeu¬ 
tic k no wletlge; and Hahnemitnii had in Pariieelsus and others 
his ibreruntiers in the discovery of specifics. But his work baa 
thrown new tight on all that wiis done before his time, aud has 
rescued from the oblivion to which modern scientific conceit 
imiigined it had consigned them, the treasores left by true obser- 
yere tu the past* 

Nor must we forget the folk-lore of races we call uncivilised. 
Obaervarions of kaffirs, of n^froea, and of North- and South- 
American aborigines—to name only a few—have provided the 
initial knowledge of many precious remedies, largef}' eluridated 
by eclectic practitioners., and many of them introduced into 
homceopathy and proved by Hule and his helpen. 

Hhhnemann has not only rescued foigotten treasares, but he 
has thrown such light oa all that they liave become a ne^v power 
in the hands of bis followers such as the observers of old had 
lii^ couoeptions of. But ^ue observation of Nature always 
smids good, and in our appreciation of Hafanemanu we need not 
forget toe seers whose broken lights he has focnssed into oae 
mduriug oonsteUation." • 
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EDITOR'S NOTES. 

Statistics of Vacdiiation under the New Act 

We learn from the Fi’esident of the Local Goyeminent Board that 
83fy43i% certificates of exemption under couscieoce clause of the 
English Vaccination Act of 1898 were received by vaccination ofiioerB 
down to 30th June 1902. 

Oocoanut for Tapeworm. 

The use of the common oocoanut for tapeworm is not generally 
known. A writer in the Medical Summary advices the eating of 
cocoannt to the exclusion of all other diet for two or three days. He 
claims that the worm will come away entire in every case without the 
use of a cathartic. If this simple measure be found available, it will 
be an important addition to the .tUeru|»eutic8 of this oondition.— 
^foArsbmanntan ilduocoM, Sept., 1902. 

How to Study Medical History ? 

Dr. Dejerine, the new Pi'ofeeser of the History of Medicine in the 
Paris Faculty of Medicine concluded his inaugural lectuiu on the 
flubject with stating tho methods by which it should be studied (Brii. 
Jfsd. Joum.f Kov. 22). He oiTcrod a choice of several methods. For 
instance, the teacher may set forth the succession of doctrines in 
chronological order : or be may take one of these doctrines and study 
its origin and its evolution ; or he may sketch the life-work of all the 
tfien who have helped to make the science of medicine, indicaung 
their influence on its progress; or, lastly, he may confine himself to 
one organ or group of diseases, and study its history. The last is the 
method which M. Dejerine proposes to adopt, and be has ohoeen for 
Ms subject the history of the brain and its diseases. 

* Boric Add Dangers. 

The employiTi^nt of boric acid for the preservation of food, and 
more especially of miik^ has been prohibited in Germany by a govern^ 
mental <lecree. Tliis action was in consequence of a report by the 
loiperiul Bureau of Public Health, of a serieB of obseiwations made 
by one of the officers of tliat de|iartmeDt onjhimself and four of his 
subordinates. The details of the investigation were worked out 
under all due predkutioDS, and, of cotir^e, with the greatest accuracy 
and thoLougbtiess—no less than 12 experts in pl^siological chemistry 
being employed on the metabolic problems involved. It was found 

c 
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that boric acid ii eliminatad Terr dowly from the body, and even 
after a aingle dose tracen of the drug can still be found eight days 
later in the aecretions. Hence it rapidly accumnUtes in the system, 
fiO that even small daily doses taken for a few days may produce 
serious results, more especially in the case of childreiL 

In this country, borfo acid, being regarded not only as a good 
antiseptic, but as absolutely harmless, is popularly used for the wash> 
tng out of the mouth, nose and throat, and sometimes exen of the 
stomach, with a freedom and frequency which may lead to serious 
disturbances in delicate indiriduals. Some years ago, chlorate of 
potassium was commonly abused in a similar manner. Boric add 
k a lees dangerous agent, yet persons over solicitous about local 
cleanliness, might incur, from its incautious employment, a risk 
against which they should be winied by their physiciana —MmiUal 
fimeBy December, 1902. 

What Eomesopathy Needs. 

What we need luost is a Reformation not a Roproving, r.The im« 
mense bulk our present materia medics is a check mther than an 
inoentire to the introdnetion of new druga We have already too 
many partially proven and not-at-all-coafirroed drugs. Why add to 
the number t 

There sre at present some twelve thousand practitioners engaged 
upon the reconfirmstion of the drug symptoms as now recorded. 
There have not been twelve good provings of a useful sort in the past 
twelve years. Why waste further energy, time and money on this 
elusive proposition t 

These twelve thousand reconfirmatom are urged by fame, by seientb 
fic skill, by bread and butter demands to make their work good. The 
reprovers are urged by fame, by srience, and held back by bread and 
butter dera>indK; which aide will gHin must ground t 

No one wishes to make himsdf sick by the experimental use of 
drugs. The whole business is much like volunteering in time of war; 
only the very patriotic and the very tlionghtless volunteer; so with 
drugs ; we prefer to try tliem on those ia wliom we have but alight 
interest^to let our wife’s couains etdist, as Josh Billings said. 

Hence we return to the place from which we start'd ; what we 
most need in the present is not a reproving of drugs bat a reoonfirma* 
tion of recorded syfiiptnmiL 

The rejuveiiatinu of thempy according to similars demands this 
sort of work. Yea^by year it is dropiung back because we let these 
golden gtains slip ourelessly through onr fingers. 
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What in wanted, is a coniprebanaive practical plan fbr gatiiettug 
tlieni together, preservuig them, and rendering ^em available.-^ 
iVaAnet/i<mnian AdvocaU, 8epL 1902. 


''Moyabld Heart.’' 

* Normally the apex beat of the heart moves in relation to the chest 
wall to a elight degi*ee, and it may be taken that a displacement of 
* half to three quarters of an incli can oocnr when the subject turns on 
to the left aide, without any abnormal movabiUty of the organ being 
present Leusser (MwicA, med, Woei., July 1st 1902) makes some 
remarks on the path<dogically increased movability of the heart, which 
is known under the name of movable liearla or oardioptosis. Among 
a clinical material of about 400 patients he has oome acioss this 
condition 6 times. The patients complained of nervous symptoms, 
such as palpitation, feeling of opiiression, and inability of lying on 
the le¥t side. In all cases no organic changes oould be made out, and 
the cardiac dullness was of normal dimensions, but the apex beat^ 
which was in the usual situation inside the nipple line, when the 
patient was in a lying (dorsal) oa upright position, became displaced 
to the left, even as far as the anterior axillary line when the patient 
turned over on the left side. He says that it is extremely difficult 
to make certain of abnoraal movability of the heart to the right when 
the patient is turned on to the right side, because the sternum always 
over Imps the limit of dullness. The patients were all very nervous 
people, and the symptoms were of the nature of nearasthenic com¬ 
plaints. In discussing tlie probable causes of the condition, he men¬ 
tions that, according to Rumpf, in marked wasting and especially 
fiuring ^‘reduction cures,the heart becomes abnormally movable on 
account of the disappearance of pericanlial and abdominal fat. With 
regal'd to treatment, he says that although one cannot cure the condi¬ 
tion, most of the syroptoms can be retnovod by feeding up and paying 
attention’to the general neuraatbeDia by baths, rest (bodily and men¬ 
tal), and at the prefer time mild walking exercise .Jfed doum, 
December 1902. 


The Sucklixig of IttfuU by tho Mother. 

For social and economic reasons mothers in all olasses of society 
show an increasing tenden^ to neglect the direct maternal res^nsi- 
bility of suoklin| their offspring aad^the medical profession tend to 
.acquiesce in this, at the same time studying mo^ carefully the natural 
food of infants and endeavouring more closely to copy it in the pro- 
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dnctloii of ftrtifici&l di6ts. ThU improTenieiit ic tlie methods of hsnd 
feeding no doubt largely accounts for the decrease, if not the almost 
complete disap pea vance, of tliat some what dubious expedient, the we^ 
nurse. Nevertheless, it should be more genei*an 7 recognised and 
insisted upon that, after all,* methods ct feeding other than suckling 
by the mother are expedients and inferior except in the case of 
disease or debility. The healthier appearance and diminished liability 
to infantile dyspepria and gastro-enteritis of breast<fed babiee com¬ 
pared with those artifioally fed are familiar to every medical practi¬ 
tioner and it is surely a duty to point out those advantages and to 
protest against the too ready adoption of hand-feeding unless cogent 
reas(ms exist. Moreover, under the above title Dr. Capaldi points 
out that the normal process of suckling may sometimes prove of dis¬ 
tinct advantage to the health of the mother, especially in the case of 
weak und nervous women, in whom in consequence of the more liberal 
diet necessitated and the occupied condition of the mind an improve¬ 
ment in general health may reeult It is further worth considering 
whether, if mothers more generally maintained the natural relations 
to their offspring, less might not b^ heard of cruelty or neglect and 
the work of the useful society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
might not be appreciably diminished. In tlia interesting paper 
quoted above Dr. Capaldi discuescs the effect of diet and drugs on tlie 
secretion of milk. The laotating mother should abstain from all 
strongly aromatic articles of diet, both animal and vegetable, such as 
game, asparagus, and oniona Of dnigs, saline purgatives, salicylate, 
iodide and bromide of sodium, mercury, iodoform, antipyiia, and 
phenaoetin readily appear in the milk when taken by the mother, 
while opium, morphia, chloral, and atropine only appear after large 
dooeo facts to be remembered in the administration of drugs to the 
mother during the period of lactation.— Lofuet, Dec, 13, ltlU2. 

Atmospheric Nitrate- 

The nitrogen of the air is apt to be regarded as serving the mere 
purpose of a diluent possessing no direct utility. When a method is 
discovered which succeeds in fixing tlm nitrogen, converting it into 
ammonia or nitric acid for instance, we may wonder whether any 
appreciable effect upon the world's supply will be apparent After 
ill the ttartiog-point of nitrogenous compounds is atmospheric nitrcK 
gen, but natural processes by^, which the asRiroilation of nitrogen is 
bron^t about are slpw. Thus if the soil depended upon a of 
lightning creating nitrate for its source of fertili8atio& it would be 
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hopelesfily barren. Tbe action of lightning upon air in merely that of 
intense hea^^the nitrogen is raised to its combostion point, it hurns) 
and nitrous or nitric acid is the result. Hence the rain of a thunder^ 
storm contains nitric and nitrous acid which form salts with the 
alUalic^ of the soil. Sir William Crookes, in his remarkable presto 
dential address to the British Assodation •for the Advancement of 
Science in 1898, suggested that the world's su])ply of wheat would 
. some day fall short owing to the lack of fertilisers. Taking a lesson 
from natural phenomena he proposed to employ great natural forces 
as for instance the Niagara Falls, for tbe production of electrical 
current of the same intensity as lightning. Tbe idea has been 
realised in practice and in the neighbourhood of the Niagara Falls 
large quantities of nitrates are being made from the air by burning its 
nitrogen in the presence of oxygen in the intense temperature of the 
electric flame. The in)|>ortaDce of this achievement can hardly be 
^tioiUted. It promises to relieve us of all anxiety in regard to the 
failure/>f ordinaiy natural sup|>lies of nitrogenous fertilisers. It 
sugg^ts a solution of the food problem, but at the same time, while 
it promises plenty, oddly enough the method is obviously available for 
the manufacture of dynamic comiounds and thus the materials for 
the supply of powerful explosive would be infinite. But there are 
those who urge that such a state of things would insure peace.— 
Nov. 22, 1902. 

t The Determination of Sex. 

The British AfeJieal Journal of Ist November contains an article 
dn the very interesting pioblem of tbe determination of sex. Our 
contemporary says that during the past 200 years, no fever than 500 
theories have been pix){Kiund€d on this subject, and that the m^gority 
of these, if uot the whole, aie in all pro lability entirely without 
any foundation in fact. The observations of recent years, and mor^ 
especially those of Beard, Bessels, Boveri, Farmer, Guignari, 0. 
Hartwig,'Packer, Moore, Moves, von Rath, Kuckert, Strashnrger, 
Weisznaiin, hu^ others, all tend to the conclusion that sex is pre¬ 
determined ^before the embryo begins to exist, and to quote Beard's 
words, ^any interference with, or alteration of, the determination of 
sex is absolutely beyond human power/ Our contempoi*ai 7 thinks 
that the opinion that a new organism is produced by the union of 
germ cells of different sexes, is no doubt correct, but that tbs organism 
does not produce tbe germ-cells, bu^ is only a nidus in which the 
germ-cells rest before they proceed to the production of the elements 
of new germ-cells : the organixm may be an important ziidus, all* 
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nrn'mmrj fortle contirniance of tbe gorm-celU, bul ft ban m dii'act* 
iofiimoe on the cbai*acter or CHpahilitiefl of the cells. The exact 
period at vliioh sex in determined liaa not m yet been disooveredr 
Tbe rwardies of Beard and cthen to shew that of the thirty^ 
two calls produced by the first five diviaions of tbe fertilized ovum^ 
one beooQiea a primitive germ cell, and the others are utilised for tbe 
formation of the cnembraiies and aikfondages by means of which the 
embryo about to )>e formed is nonrislied and protected. Tbe primi- 
ti^e germ cell divides timuhaneonsly with the further divisions of 
the aon-germinal cells, and in this way the nunabor of the produota 
of the primitive gerto-cell, which are known as primary germ oells^ 
beoome 2,4,8,16,32,64,126,256 dec. 

One of the primary germ cells continues to divide and its deecen^ 
dants form the embryo. The remaining primary germ cells beoome 
the germ cells of the embiyo. As a rule, they accumtdate near the 
foot of the mesentery in tbe germinal ridge, and ultimately tb4y are 
enclooed in the ovary or the testicle. They may wander, however 
into other parts, and those which thus leave the ordinary patli may, 
and nsually do, degenerate and die, but some continue to exisi, 
embodied in the tissues, and these may siKidenly become active, and 
give rise to tumour formations of the dermoid tyi>e. The primaiy 
gerni cells which reach the germinal ridge of the embryo, enjoy a 
longer or a shorter rest, and then they undergo two divisions. All 
th.B descendant of the germinal cells of the testicle become spennato* 
soa, and all the descendants of the germ cells of the ovary takes 
place, and it is not influenced by fertilisation. How it is determined 
is not yet known, but the deteimination seems to take place with the 
loss of chromatin substance which proceeds or accompanies the formar 
tion of the polar bodiea. Tbe ovum unites witli tbe speitnatOKOon 
after the sex is determined, and the result of tbe union is new primi¬ 
tive germ cell, with which the cycle recommences. 

Ohalr of Homceopathy in the UniTersity of Wnrtsbnrg. 

In onr last issue we had the pleasure of* announcing that the 
BavMiaa Chambers had resolved to institute a Chair of Hommopathy 
in one of the Universities, but we were not informed as to which 
University was to have this honour conferred on it. We now learn 
from the Berlin oorrespondent of the Morning Loodfir that the Chair 
of Hommopathy is to be in tha University of Wurtsburg. The oop> 
respofident of tt»e Morning Ltador says : ‘*Tbe choice of Wurtsburg 
is remarkaUe, as it is from tiiis University that tiie sti'ongest 
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neate ^ faomoDopatlij have come. The Bevarien Government haa 
promiaed the tieceesaiy funds.'* So piece of news for long hea te* 
joioed our hearts so maoU as this. Notliing is znc«^ fitting than that 
Oei'iDAny should thtis recognise in this manner one of her greatest 
sons—Samuel Huhnemaon—after over li oenturj of neglect, oppoei* 
tiOTi, and obloquy. He has been such a j>enefactor to the whole 
world ^at, though a son of Germany, all nations are proud to reoo^ 
tdee in him one <j( the very greateet geniuses that ever lived, a genius 
who discovered the great law of airailani, and who, not content with 
mere speculations on the Dewly*di8covef6d law, developed the system 
of treatment based on it so perfectly and practically that what he 
wrote and said is as fiosh and *^u|vto-dat6'* to^y as when he lived, 
wrote, and practised. He was far ahead of bis time, and has revolu- 
tionised the practice of medicine; and the time will come when the 
entire profeuion, and, following their lead, the entire lay public of 
,the World, will unite in placing Hahnemanu on a higher pinnacle of 
fame any other of the great men of medicine. 

We sincerely and warmly congratulate the Bavarian Government 
and the University of Wurtzhii^ on this gteat step in the cause of 
aoientitic medicine. No fact could more clearly prove how certainly 
in spite of loug and bittei* opposition, truth must prevail, and how 
homceopathy in Germany luis eo steadily won its way. It can no 
longer be styled by our opponents a dying faith" or actually ^^dead”; 
on the contrary, a new lease of life luid vigour is now opening out few 
it. To have the official in^rritttfUur of the Bavarian Government and 
bf the University of Wurtzbiitg is an enormous gain, as every one 
knows its value and meaning. 

We only wieii that in this country we could see signs of similar 
action on the part of the Government and of the Universities. Such 
must ooiue sooner or later, and we hojMs it may be sooner than we ate 
sanguine enough to expect. Meantime, with the encourgiug action 
of Bavarte and Wurtabiirg, let ns not slacken our etforts to fight open** 
ly and fearlesajiy for the truth, but rather redouble our activity in 
propagating tiie grand system of hommopathy, bo as to hasten by all 
means in our power the day of its triumph as the dominant practice 
in the profession. ffonujeoj)a!Jiic JievUtc, Oct 1, 1902. 

The Inflaence of Air on the Sense of Smell 

Tlie sense of etnell is undoubtedly much wore keen in fresh energis* 
ing air than in stale or polluted air. A pipe tol^acco when Smoked 
in the open fresh air, and j>articularly on a bright day with a sharp 
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easterlj viikI blowing, in peciiliarif fngruit ; tbo effect ii enheaced 
by osoue end tobacco smoke io tlie preeeoce of static electrical appa- 
ratuii develops a very a^eeaUe aroma. It is well known» again, that 
pereone in a crowded room are oblivioos of the foulness of the air 
until they go outeide and couio in again. A person entering the room 
from the freeh aiv outaide at once complains of stuffiness. There 
would seem to be a subtle connexion between an abundance of air and 
the sense of smell. A trace of scout is agreeable, an excess is sioklyi 
some scents or flavourings being positively nauseating when in the 
highly concentrated state. The artificial oil of jargonelle in bulk 
smells mote like garlic than the jargonelle pear, but a mere trace of 
the oil diffused in the air gives a smell indistingxiishable fi'oui that of 
the fruit The offensive smell of sulphuretted hydrogen is more 
marked when the gas is freely diluted with air than when it is not so 
diluted The pure gas seems to ]> 066 e 6 & hardly any perceptible rotten 
smell at all but a sweetish odour not unlike that of chlorofoim 
vapour. These observations would tend to show that smell is in some 
way oonoected with tlie presence of oxygen and that in the absence 
of this element odour is no longer pfrceived. In an atmosphere free 
Cram oxygen it is just popible that odours would not be observed and 
it IS probable that the smell of a substance is due to a change brought 
about in that substance by contact with oxygen. In our columns 
this week a correspondent relates an instance in which people living 
some distance away from a sewer ventilator complained of thsifoul 
nature of the emanations froui it, while the engineer in charge 
declared tliat be had tested the discharge at the pipe itself and had 
found no perceptible odour. This seems to be another case in which 
smell was not in evidence at the eewer outlet because of the grossness 
of the impurities, but by tlie time the gases had travelled some di^ 
tauoe—that is, after being freely diluted with air—their latent offen^ 
aiveuess became actual. In the same way the scavenger in the sewer 
experiences no disgust while the man standing over a street Ventilator 
may be overpowered with the offensive smelL While, however, the 
fiiwt effect of tlie oxygen of the air upon sewer gases would appear to 
reveal odour, yet ultimately oxygen triumphs and going a stage 
further reduces offensive matters to an innocuous and inodorous state. 
•-^Lancet, Nov.^1,1903. 


Practitionen Old and Young. 

In the coarse of an address ujiou Chauvinism in Medicine, delivered 
to the Canadian Medical Society at Montreal, on September 16th, 
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Pr e fa wpp Wtlliiie Otter iMirted epM the-'difference beiveen know¬ 
ledge 4kiid visdom in medicine. After etatiog hie conrietien that ali 
that coUege eonM do for a man was to start him in tht right direeUMi 
and give hiM proper methods of work, he pointed out the danger 
which a young practitioner runs of losing his familiarity witii instm- 
meats of preeision owing to lack of oiateriAI, *and said: ** I wish the 
older practitioners would tememW how important it i§ to raoourage 
'^and utilise the young men who settle nwv them. In every la^ 
practice there are a dosen or more casea requiring akiUed aid in the 
diagnoais, and this the general practitioner can have at hand.' It Is 
his duty, and failing to do so he acts in a most illiberal and unjosi 
way to himself and to the profession at laige. Not only may the 
the older man, if he has soft arteriee in bis grey cortex, pick up msaiy 
points from the young fellow, but there is much cHnidkl wisdom afloat 
in each parish which is now wasted or dies with the old dotAor 
because he and the young men have never been on inendly terms.” 
I%ere is no doubt that a latent antagonisiu does often exist betweeii 
old and young praetitionera The older man is apt to look upon the 
systematic use of such instruments as the spbygmograph as an inv 
preesive prelude to the prescribing of digitals, and oomplsoehtly to 
thank Heaven that his fingers are sensitive enough to judge a pulee 
withal The man fresh from hospital is certainly too ready to regard 
his successful senior as out of date, and, indeed, to think moat genenl 
praot^ioners iucompetont. With very little ])ersuasion a young man 
may be brought to see that he can lean much from men outtide his 
college and his hos]>itaL He can learn, for instance, how to obtain 
the best possible proportion of a loaf where the conditions of his 
piactice make the whole impossible ; be can learn if he will, and 
must learn, if lie is to succeed in his pn^ession, that his patienta 
must be ti'eated no less Rympatbeticollj as human beings than seian- 
tificallj as casea ; and, not least, he cau be taught flow to recognue 
, andircat »mple allnionta, wluch are not often seen iu hospital Wards 
and have not uwally been discussed at lengtii by his profeaaors, iBtt 
it is no less necesRary to insist, as Dr. Osier insists, that the young 
man may act as teacher as well as pupil. Many men, whose oetwbrsl* 
arteries aiw perfectly free from atlieroma, will not take advantage of 
more re<^t knowledge, of which,* after all, their young neighbours 
are only couductors. Unfortunately, tlie beginner is too often regard¬ 
ed as a poacher, add in has turn, after % cool reception, grows more 
anxious to ** dish" the old tliaa to seise his opiiortunitiee of inciess* 
ing bis knowledge and getting wisdom. Coio{wtttion is responsible 

1 ) 
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for mutiHbl miMRHkntatidiBg wmi diitniit, irikidi ate Ion in propor- 
tioii -to tbe ajinpaithy of toe senior and toe modestj of the jnnm. 
Tkt pitolio, however, has ton right to toe hmt advice obtainable, and 
toe mere freqoent and cordial toe co-operation between neighbouring 
practitiners, the more Btringent will become the etiquette of the 
profesaioD, and infinitely the more pleasant its practice.—At Med, 
Jimm,, Oct, 18, 1902. 

Oeitatlon of Ton HooUu in a Fibroid Utena 

A. married woman, i^ed 96, whose menstruatiw had stoppod on too 
21flt December 1801, went to Dr. J. Oliver, ctf Gordon Square, liondon, 
on the 19to Febcwary last, to know whetoer she wsa pregnant. Her 
hjpogastriam was found occupied oentmUy by a swelling whirii 
exteaded from the pelvis to S in. above the pnbea. The cervix wm 
• oMto, and toe hypogastric swelling happened to be the enlarged 
nteraa with a fibroid of about toe sixe of a small tangerine orange in 
ka right half The breasts were in appearance characteristic of preg- 
uaoy« Tow a rds toe end of April the movements were first felt. 
The woman was confined on October filst, that is, on the 30Btb day 
alW toe ceaeatAon of toe last menstmation. The child, a female, 
was doing well in December last. The December period, which 
ocoorred about the cmrect diUe (80to), continued for two days only 
Sk&d was more scanty than usual. 

Suri^cal IntOi vdutioa in Otrtibnl Hafimorrhng:#* 

Lambotte {Ann. eL BuU. de la Soc. d$ Med. ^Anvers, July-August, 
1902) rqwrts two cases of cerebral haemonhage treated by trephin¬ 
ing wito a view to evacuation of toe clot. In toe first ease a 
haemorrhagic cavity was exposed in the right parietal lobe, and several 
riots fluxed with detritus of eerebml suiistanoe were removed, tbe 
epevatioa resulting in a rapid and complete cure. In the second case 

a cUyt could not he fouuil, but the |Mtieut gained oonsiderafile benefit 

✓ 

from toe relief of iutracraniri pressure due tu the exploratory trcphin* 
jpg, Tkc author, in discussing the question of suigioal intervention 
to eassB of cerebral haemoirliage puts on one side the proposal to 
ligature the commou carotid. The benefit to be derived from this 
epetatom he holds to be illusory, as it cannot influence existing 
leskiBi, and adietber it can do good in prevetiting renewed haemor- 
rlmge has not been piwved* Moreover, it is undoabtedly a grave 
pauaaiare and may itself'cause death. In the autbor'e opmion 
toe amgeon should endeavour to expose by trephining the seat of 
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liAemerrluige, to mpprati cerelml compremoo by tworing tbe 
and aUo to prevent or oreroome inftotioti of tbe attooked pwrtioa of 
brain by drainage. The cranitim, it ia sn^eeted^ aboald be trephined 
over the fiuure of Sylvius. The dura mater, having he&a expoeed by 
an orifice from 3 cm. to 4 cm. in diameter, dioald be tneiaed, and the 
bvain punctured by an exploratory needle in the direction ot the 
internal eapeule. If a haemorrhagic focus be discovered it should be 
•expoeed by inoisioii of the cerebral substance and the cavity be freely 
Imd open and drained by gauss. Tkia operation will, it ti stated, 
often remain simply an exploratory one, and in many oases aa for 
instance those of abundant effusion and ventricular and bulbar 
haemorrhages, such treatment, tbe author acknovle^es, wHl be 
quite useless. In certain cases, however, life may be saved by ex- 
posure of the region 
proposed by the author ia held. to be free from risk.—Brii. JMl 
/enrrt., Deo. 6, 1903. 


ot baemorrhage, and tbe mode of xntervention 
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Indian* 

A CASE OF TOOTHACHE. 

By Dr Hex Csakdiu IUt Cuaudhuri, L.M.8. 

Bahu required my help to relieve him of his toothache, of 

one of the left lower molars on the 36th September 1902. 

* On examination, no swelling of the gums around the tooth was 
discovered. The aching was confined to its root. It was not carious. 
Pkntago lx was prescribed. After taking that me^limne he reported 
ihat he was doing well 

About a fortnight after he again came to me eotnplsintng of ptio 
in the teeth of the whole lower jaw, sometimea on the right mde, 
at other tAnes on tbe left, occurring particularly during hia ratom 
from office aftpr 4 p. m. The pain could be relieved by warm 
fomentation.* As this pain resulted from the cold wind of 'October, 
the commencement of tbe winter* season, I thought of {maoribing 
Bhos Tox. 

On consulting Allen's Hand Book of Materia Medka, I found under 
Rhus Tearing better from hot applications.” Claike’a Diotbnary of 
Practioal MateriaMedioa gave the following symptoms '*TooUMobe 
aa from excoriation, or with tearings, shootings, jerkings, digging, and 
tingling, frequently at night, or worse in open air and better by 
external heat (and in w^iu room), sometimes also in consequence of a 
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chiU/ J«bi^i Sjmptomm Codex has the followisg: ** Dartixg tootlw 
ache at night at tea o’clock; the dtirtiDga atniok into head, and wei'O 
relieved by pmaing on the paiie vith a ceid hand.” 

Depending on recent experience, I pmeribed 'Rhxit Tox 6x. 
using the medicine for two daye, he was glad to report of the 
relief of the dietreaBing trouble. 

Remarks. 

Belief of tooth aclie by warm fomentatioo or appIicnUon and the 
pain arising from cold or chilly wind are the cbaracteietics of Rhus 
lox. The oppcMtte eymptotn, relieved by pressing on the parts with 
a cold hand/Inquires clinical confirmation. 

The pains of toothache ai'e genenilly desci'ibed in Bengal by tbe 
word (kan kan) unleas some significant symj^tom as darting up 

or down or on the sidai takes place. can only be described by 

aching. 1 think it includes tearing, shooting, jerking, digging and 
tingling. 

Foreign. 

A CASE OF LABIAL ULCER CURED BY PHYTOLACCA. 

Bt Hexbt Nbtills, M.D., Jamestown, H.Y. 

Mia B., set 24, tfU, well formed, vivacious, well educated 
and seemingly in good health, save that on tbe margin of her 
upper lip was a sore of nine month’s standing, which In spite of care 
and many, various trials and the best advice she oould secure, refiised 
to heal* 

The center of the sore was depieesed about two lines—a dark 
color and glistened like (leari. 

A drop or two of thick, gimyiah pus was discharged from the sore 
aaoh day. 

The scab wsa baixl and the sore quite sensitive. 

Aa the lip was< swolien and hard, the sore was thraMigliths of an 
inch in breadth and three-fourths of an inch long. 

Tim sob-Ui^uai gland on that side of the lower jaw wte swollen 
and hard. 

Vo othm* indications of ill healUi could be secured. 

Fhytolaoca 8x» four doses daily, and to apply Phytolacca cerate 
every evening. 

; Next week she went to Duluth. Have heard from her 
iwiee in the last four months, each time reporting improvement and 
the last time that the glands were much smaller acd softer, and that 
tte iors was healing without a scar. Was it cancerous t [Kot 
eanosrotts. The cerate was uonecsesary and uncalled for.—E d.}— 
Medical Advance^ Voveober, 1902. 
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A CASE OP INSANITY CUBED BY LACHESIS. 

O. £. DiKifsT. 

A farmer came to me in the spring of 1900» aod compleiQed bitterly 
of the deportment of his wife now growing oId» attribating her 
peeuliar actions to mere meanneas and joalouey. For some years the 
bad kept the family-^ largo one—in a state of turmoil, and nnoer* 
tainty as to what might happen. These always being worse 

in the early months of the year, March, AprO and May, and at the 
time of the farmer's visit to my office [in June], matters had about 
reached their limit This poor woman moaned about tbe mdifTerence 
of her church friends towards her, and daily upbraided her husband 
for a supposed love he had for his daughters move than for hei*; with 
such a spirit in tbe home there is little fieaee. 

As to her pliysical ills there is not much to say. She complained 
at times of severe occipital headache often extending to the vertex. 
This, headache was usuiUly womo in tlie morning, though it often 
remained with her all day. * 

The woman had passed her climacteric, and, apart from this head¬ 
ache and occasional twinges of rheumatism, was in a fmr state cd 
health. There wci*e no patbologiciil changes disoeniible, her appetite 
was fair and bowels legular. 

I proscribed for her, bat made the very common mistake of chang¬ 
ing I'emedioB too soon and repeating too frequently, trusting to luck 
rather than to well established laws in the ti’eatmsnt of this case* 
The result was patch work with very little palliation until tbe change* 
tng seasons brought about the usual amelioration. 

In the month of April, 1901, her husband came again and with 
tears in his eyes complained bitterly of his wife'e temper and jealousy, 
*He then spoke freely and finnkly of sending her to an insane asylum^ 
for he began to tliink she was rapidly going insane. She had already 
made some fruitless attempts to leave home, without any appaiwnt 
cause, except tbe morbid idea that her husband and children were 
opposed to her and wished her in some other part of the world. I 
knew this^to be ersoneous, for lior husband is disposed to be rather 
indulgent, and her children Very obedient. 

I i-equested the husband .to bring bis wife to my office and 1 would 
tiy to effect a reconciliation. In a few days she came and appeared to 
be somewhat surprised ttiat family matteia should be presented to the 
phyeioian. jSAs .was right in all things, but her family and church 
were in error and must a])o]ogize foF wrongs committed against her, 

' though she could name no direct bi'each of doiueatio or eoeleaiastical 
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decorum. But die wee not alweye in ttiU moi'bid itate of mind, was 
80 at certain BeaBom odI;» then afterwud she seemed to feel badly 
for the thoughts she Jiad had, and the woids she used. In her sane 
moments she was all that could be desired in a wife and mother. 

She was of medium height, rather ipaiely built, of sallow oolS' 
plexion, dark hair and bine eyes and daring these attacks had a black 
expreasicHL 

After looking her over caiwfuUy, I concluded that the less sud the 
better. I assored them both that matters would soon be better, for 
storms do sometimes arise, but do not last always. 

ZesAssu loomed so clearly pictured in her case that I gave her a 
dose of the cm potency on the tongue and a liberal PlacAo to take 
borne with her. 

In a few weeks the husband returned saying that, ajiart from the 
first few days after taking the medidne, slie was improving every 
day. They had now lees discord, and she said little about her 
supposed enemiea A ttacAo was again administered and X ssw the 


woman no more until the winter of 1901 when I prescribed for a 
slight attack of rheumatism. When spring came this year I supposed 
her troubles would return, but beard nothing until the month of July 
when her oldest daughter came to see me on her own account and r^ 
marked, ** Uotber has had no Wuble since you gave ber that little 
medicine last qwing. It doesn’t seem possible that so little medicine 
can do so much good.” 

This was a case of periodical insanity, and in a few more years it 


would have been continual. 


Ihete was no attempt at suggestive 


therapeutics for reason that, having made a failure the year pre> 
vious I preferred to rest wholly upon the effioien<y of the indicated 
remedy. What it did has been told, and though I see some one or 
more of the family each week not a word is said, as tliere used to be, 
about the moUier^a peculisritiea—ifdAnsmannfon AdvocaU, 
September, 1902. 
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i& FBW THOUGHTS ON HOMCEOPATHY, 

B7 iU6U&T KORRtKBRnB, IC.D.» PHTLADBLPRU. 

(Read More the PhiladelpbiA Cooiitj Uo^tniBopatbio Medical Society, 

October 9, 1909.) 

Doriog the put few decades we hare beaid much criticism of homceo* 
pathy \ its truths ; its si^caLied fallacies ; its assumed errors ; its many 
shortcomiaga ; its merits as a method of practice | its rights to a place as 
a school of mediciue From the general tenor of these criticims one 
mig^t be led to infer that the landaineutal truths first defined and expodnd- 
ed by fiahuemana had already served their pnrpoee; that later dtseo* 
veries had rendered them obsolete ; and U»t time was now ripe for tbeir 
auboidinatkou to a new order of things medical; in fact, that Hahnemeon 
and his teachings were fit only to be rel^ated to some obscure plaes in 
history. 0ns, prominent as a teacher, rsesntly remarked, ** Homeopathy 
is a .dead issue.” Yet this same pliyeician has the audacity to hold mem* 
berahip iu societies bearing the name ! • 

But,' is bomcsopathy a dead issue f Are its generic prinoiplei obsolete} 
Has the art and scisucr of medicine advanced on lines so diametrically 
opposed to the law of rirailars aoto give any leaeonable ground for such 
assertion ? To these queries every inUUigent physician who has given 
thought to the subject must answer most emphatically, No” In fact 
the very opposite condition obtmos; every advance in medicine has 
brought the profession nearer to the acceptance of Hahnemann’s tsaohhiga. 
The seif*coust(tated critics and reformers who thus have endeavored to 
detract from the honor due to the founder of homeopathy boast of their toe* 
|lom from medical bias, aud prate londJy of libeity of opiuion and action ; 
they nevertbelesH prove, by their methods, that they lack both the know* 
ledge necessary aud the perspicacity essential to just cntictsoL 

We do not underestimate the value of criticisru, nor the importance of 
liberty iu both opinion aud acts ; but when such liberty fails to be control* 
led by law it tends toward professioual aoHrchism, and becomes a menace 
to the walUbeiug of botli patient aud profewiou. 

Nor dot we uuderestiniate the educational value of doubt. Doubt that 
acts as an iticeutive to philosophic iuvestigatiou must be fostered. Such 
doubt neves ehds iu unbelief ; it leads on till disiniased by knowledge. 
Certitude is the very life of science, fur science recognizes no tenable nii<ldle 
state between truth aud error. Eclecticism; that mi<ldle*of*the*road me* 
thod, which iu medicine so often maaqueiudes under the honorable title of 
homaopathy, has doubly wronged our school—actively, by intplanting 
error; and passively, hy discouragiug real investigation. Eclecticiam, 
strictly speaking, has no legitimate place iu science. Its sphere^is found in 
history and the philosophy of history alone. 

Every honest searcher after edentific truth must recognize the necessity 
for law ; and, as law obtains in every other department of nature’s work, 
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wt, hf innJ^sf, nrast Miame that madieine (onna no oxeOptlon. Here» 
too, low ninflt roign. lu the Reandi for truth, motLodieol experiiueDt gaid- 
ed by dednite priorciplei muat in every caoe be our fiual court of oppeaL 
Low nmei decide. 

HAbttewiua recognised and wrought with this thought evet ia 
niiiid. It made the atepe of hie progreee sure, ^ith what confideuce he 
ai^waled to the profeeeiou U)at they make ezperiiDeutal teste of all that be 
taught s ^ Machta oauh aber luachu reebt oach * wae the ground of trial 
and aceeptaooe that he liimeelf propoeed. Test it, but test it accurately, 
and lei it staitd or fall iu acconUnce with the reepouae that nature thus 
wUl give. This was his cballeuge, aud a hundred years of practice has 
{ffoeed him right. 

Rahuemanu woi intariahly ri^ht with his facta, and in his praotioal de- 
dttotioiis from those facts ; but when be attempted theoretical explanations, 
the influence of the philosophy of Ills day necessarily manifested itself, and 
he ran more or Im into error. However, of such eiplaQAtious Hahnemann 
himself Mys: " I attach no value whatever to any explanation that could 
be giveo.” As this thfrapentic law of uature clearly manifests itself id 
every aoeurate experiineut and research, it cotise<{uentIy becomes an estab- 
Ulhed fact, however unsatisfactory may be the scientiflc theory of the 
manner lu which it takes place." He held the theory in the light of a 
non-essential. « 

On this poiut Hering, in the Preface to the American edition of the 
Oppoasa, says: Whether the theoriea of Hahnemann are destined to 
endure a longer or shorter space, whether they be best or not, time only 
can determine $ he it as it may, however, it is a matter cf minor im« 
portaiice." 

Theories afford reason, menu a, for the discovery of the ponsible rslAtion- 
ship between phenomeua; through them wotting hypotheses are elabora- 
te<l, and iuvestigatioi} thus faeiliUted ; they prove useful, as ai^, in the 
litilintioD of facts, aud for this purpose tlietr cniploymeut is not to be 
deprecated. 

It is the boouden duty of the physician to thoroughly fit himself for 
bis chosen profession through a comprehensive knowledge of the theory of 
luedieine; this, however, does not conflict with the principle ^the 
pmctace of the art should be based upon the solid foaudation of detuons- 

traMe facts." ' « 

In reasoning upon the relationship of oWrved phenomena, theories may 
be itiliisd as ■teppiiig-atones to legitimate coucluHious ; but iu practice 
theeriss must ever be suiioi'diuate to facta. 

HahiiemaBu set the example in liis own life and work ; we can do uo 
better than faithfully follow the course lie pursued. He deprecated theo* 
rii(«A but not iavestigallou aud research ; a ;>ribri euucluMOui, but uot 
logical reasoning. He wrought, In full ogrsameut with the axioms ‘^Every 
p^omenon must have a cause" aud "Every phenomenou must have 
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Hia. search for law ins^iesntated theory^ but be never premitted thorny to 
govero the practice of the arU New modes of iuverttigatiou and new fielcls 
lor explorniiou weio pi'onipted U)ei*el>j, but tki% <liscuveiy and establish- 
meut the g«»verning law was ever the objective pfiiut. This is markedly 
illustrated in his search for the reasoo of his failnre tu ooie chronic non- 
venereal diseases. Tu his ^^Chrouic Diseases,” Dresden and Leipsig, 1831b 
he refers to this, saying that since the years 1816 and 1817 he had been 
occupied in effcirts to discover the reaaou why the known hotucsopathfe 
'^remedies did not a cure iu these cbiXHiic diseases. Ountlnniug, he 

says: " After unceasing meditation, indefatigable research, careful olwerva* 
tioa and most accurate experirueuts, 1 was permitted to solve this problem 
for the beueAt of luaiikind.” 

In this we have Balinetoanu’s metho«l typically manifested. A fault 
discovered meant with him a search begun. All these years he wrought 
without expressing, even to his dearest friends, a thought upon this 
to liini momeutous question, *'t>ecanse It is unwise, yea, eveu harmful, 
to spe^k or write upon thiugs yet inimaturr.” 

*That Hahnemanu «*as not invarialdy right <V>es uot in the least affect 
the validity of the law that he diecovereil. Darwiu, tliat great and inde- 
peudeut iLiuker, surely erred in some of his C4>iic1usious ; he also failed %o 
perceive certain of the relations underlying the facts that be presented. 
Likewise, he failed to {lerceive their far-reaching inBneoce in fields remote 
from those gleaueii by him. NeveidUeless, these failnres to grasp evsiy 
detail or to appreciate the full scojie of his discoveries do not militate 
against the facts lie discovered, nor do they invalidate any law that he 
legitiiuately dedncwl. Neither does Uahuenmnn’s failure to correctly 
theorize lessen the value uf his discoveries uor impair the utility of the 
t|;nths that he taught. 

It is worthy of remark that Hahnemaun early recognised what in later 
years Spencer and other noted philosophic thinkers have even more forcib¬ 
ly expresse^l, namely, ” that the reality existing behind all appearances is 
aud ever niuet 1>e unknown.” He deprecated the eearch nfter such uii- 
kuowu, becimae uifknowaitfe never an, iiowever, the search after facta, uor 
yet the rational effort at deducing legitTmate couclrixi(»us from such facte. 

To illustoate how our latter-day pliiltMK>pby upholds H.aliiienianu’s views 
in this particuhu', permit me to quote the following few seuteoces from 
Spencer : shys Spencer, ** respecting the origin and uature of things 

we make some assuiuptiou, we find that through an iuezornble logic it 
inevitably com tu its ue to altemjU.ive iiu|HMMibilitiea of thought ; ai>d tills 

hohl« true of every uasumptiou that cau be imagined. If, contrariwise, 
we make uo assnmptiou, but set out from the seuaible properties of sur¬ 
rounding objects and aHcerCaiu their special law of depeudeuoe, go on to 
merge ilieee tutu laws mure and more general until we bring them all 
under some moet general law, still we bnd oaraelves as far as ever from 
koowing what it is which niauifests these properlief to ue.” 

Ultimate scientific ideas ttira out to be merely symbols of the actual, 
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sot eegsttioQf of it” ^The miod enn oonoeive oud consequeotly can kooir 
011 I 7 the liiui(«d and the cuuditionidly limited.’’ 

ThoM viewe, coneededly correct in oUier ciej^rtmeute of phiioaopiiic 
roeearch^ 4 a forcibly to tlie search after tlie iutaiigibie iii diwafte, 

HahneiDMo not out}* did not op}>o 8 e the tnost exh^uative rceoKrcU, bnt 
<m the contrary, be set the exam^de, and led the way iii the most radical 
line of uiveatigation ever isAtituted lu medicine. 

Becognisiug the imtionaiity of a aeu'ch after some bidden myiteriouii 
•cause of diaeaw, be couftued biniself to a criticid aualysis of the cognizable « 
evidences of diseiuiei, aacuelj, ayniptontA, eigua aud couditiouB discoverabJe 
by ibe physician, or appreciable by Uie patieut or atteiidauta. Had 
microscopy been au accessible lueaue iu hie da 3 % ( doubt not he would have 
been one of the mnst ardent advocates of its use for dkgcostic purposes. 
Illustrative of his critical research aud wuuderiul powers of ratiociuation, 

I will iuaUinoe his views of tho chitlera eouUgiuiu, published iu 1831. 
Bts investigations led him to suspect the preseucs of a contagirKis material 
in cholera, which he deserihed in the following words: boa I'd ships— 

in those condned sp*u;es,^ blied with mouldy watery va|K)rs, the utiolera 
miasiu finds a favoiaUe eieineijt for its multiplication, aud grows into au 
euormonsly iucreased brood of those ezcosMvely minute, invisible, living 
creatures, so inimical to human life, of which the contagious Jiiatter of the 
cholera most pi'ubably cousiAt^” Again, lie speaks of ^*thc invisible cloud 
that hovers closely around tlie sailors who have reniKiued fi'ee from the 
disease, and which is cnnipoaed of proWbly millions of those miasmatic 
animated beings which at drat developed oa the broad, marshy banks of 
the tepid Gaugea” With such preacient insight of the disease-producing 
factor in cholera, I cannot conceive of a man of Hahnernanu’s tempen.meot 
giving up the search, or stopping short of the actual dentoniitrHtiou, save 
from a lack of suitable apparatus wherewith to conduct the iuvestigation.' 

GenemiieitHms, save as the logical outcome of individualization, be 
nbboired; therefore, while recoguisiug a specific organism as the genu 
through which sncli discHee is ]>ropHgr«ted, he alno recognized specific phaeej 
of its manifestati(»iiH, nn<l (juite cnusisteutly couteuded for individoaliza* 
tion in the selectiou of Lite rviuedLd k^uL 

Each drug, Ui litai, stuckl as the repr*•tentative of a discrete totality, 
peculiar to atseJf ; diffeinug in some pstrUcuJai* fitna eveiy other such totali¬ 
ty. It alone waR iudic.'vted iu certain ouiupiexes. of symptoms iu 

given eonditious of disease. 

Babosmauii £t‘Stcjearly differcutiHted the three only conceivable modes 
of thsrapeutic drug action, and lie hist demonstrated the relative value of 
each. Loguudly etteiiditig hit deductions, alv;iys guided and guarded by 
sipsriiMOUi tests, he w'rivcd at a wdutiou of the problem in the tonfinna- 
istf>u of the sympbMuatienUy sihiilHr drug actisu rs the only positive guide 
to the seleolioo of tlie ciirHtive drug agent. Hie law be reduced to tbs 
werbal formula, $inUliu^imUibu$ curnUnr. 

That Hakuemann pursued m exhansUve research before he gave the 
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resultB of hiR Ubon to tht pmfettoiou c»anot be.dispuUd ; that ht came to 
Ilia pi'ofeeHidiJiil bretbiw wiUi Ills new-fouud kuowlod|re id full faith of 
thdri'ejoiciug and ccyopemtiou ie beyond queetion ; that hii co&fidraoe 
met with ridicule and cootuntely, and that jealousy, hatred aud peree^otiog 
were bie reward, is hU too true. The principle of eunUara at a guide ig 
the rape II tin was derided. Elaborate aud vituperative eeaays were wriitOD 
to show its abaurdity and to defame ita authoiv; afid, finally, tbe uoitod 
political indnriice of iihyeiciaue and pliarmaciaU was employed id the efibit 
..toeffect bis profeseiouai raiu. NotwitbaUudiug all which, he, during 
tJiese years of pereecutiou, gave to the world that master piece of medical 
philosophy I 7V<a ih'gaHo/iy aud thoee DiouumeuU of indefatigalde reaeaiohi 
The Materia Meilica Pura ^ and “ The Chronic Dieeaaes.’' Id all tbia 
work Bcieutitle esactue^ wae aimed at, and to a inarvelloua degree 
attained. 

The Jaw of similars, the si ogle remedy, aud tbe iDiuimum doee that wilt 
cuie, were tbe th I ee especial factors n|>oii which be laid stress. But, in 
a<lditIou to this, we must not overlook the fact that a luoie cousisteut and 
}ute)Jigont stiniy of juitlmlogy was urged, aud the importsuce of the eynti^ 
» toms uud signs of disease us guides to tlie selrctidu i»f the curative thera* 
peutic Hgent was empluisized. All this was eo dUnieti ically opposed to Um 
teachings of this day tlut we cau scarce wiuider at the slowuese of under- 
etaiiding mnuifested by his piofvssfoiial l>retliron. 

Acceptance of Haliueuioun's teavhiugs by Uie old school has indeed beets 
slow, but it has breu sure. Every fenlure accepted has followed upon 
some ind«f>eDdent research by meuibei's of that school. Ths liuportHDce of 
tbe symptomatic eipressioti of disease ; the I'ecuguitiou of tlie systeiuic in- 
volvq^iieut iu eveu so-called local diseases; the improveuieut iu aud greater 
appreciatiou of hygiene on lines advocated by Hahuemauu ; aud, last, but 
.'lot least, the :ir. t ].{.tuc6 of Hahueniauu’s doctrine of the dual action of 
drugs, Hud the curative effects of BUI all doses of drugs that iu tlie liealthy 
produce symptoms similar to those for which they are tbrapenticaily pres* 
pribed, may be cited «is among the most noteworthy. Closely allied to thk 
latter should be noted their use of the utModes in diphtheria, tet^tuus, 
typhoid, cholera, authi.ix, etc. Many other clMUges nre ciTepiug iu, which 
iu the near future will bring their teachings upou thera|>eutics more nearly 
along tbe itues laid duwu by ILihoemauu iu the Or^anorL 
Tbe opeu advocacy of tlie <iiial actiou <d drugs by the iovestigators iu 
pharmaceutic^ of the old* school nmrka au epochluakiiig event iu medicine i 
fur, with this fact ouce uilopted, the barriers sepamtiug the two braoebea of 
the medical professiou will practically be removed. 

That such result will surely follow* we have abimdaui rsasou to bslisve. 

Iu fact, it is aImdy foreshadowed in such articles as those published in 
Merck’s ArcKivu of August, 1IH)1 sud May lu the editorial 

colutuu of the Au^hst uuml»er we read ^he following: **lt appears to 
\is Uiat oue of the piobleins to engage the attvutiou^f the twentieth oeu<« 
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fury thenp«tttuto pbarmeolo^bts will ba t)ie action of drags as 
intucnced hy doMge. Tliis pari of phaniiacology has been neglected en- 
tii^j too much. There are hondreds of drags whose action not only varies 
mder dHferent dnmge, bnt it is dianieUicHlIy ditfevetit. Ipecac iu very 
imaR doses allays voreitiiig : in targe doses it excitea it Cocaiue iu sruall 
doses exertes the rvdexes; in Urge doses it di gresses them, lu the case 

a number of drugs it will, tlierefore, be iosutlicient iu the future to 
attach a lal>ei: drpresso-motorj eseito-iuotor, emetic, eta The differeut 
action in different doses will have to be stated.* iu the May I9U2 number, ^ 
the editor agaiu calls attention iu this fact, and quotes from the April 
Medical Tima as follows : This sUitenteut coudrms what we have so often 
repeated, that the dual action of drugs sliould be taught in all medical 
sdiools, as then we should liave not ouly an improved therapeutics, but also 
the auuihiiatiou of sects IIj medicine.* ^This qiieatiou of dosage is the 
very foundation of the pi'actioe of medicine, and its solution and general 
adoption will prove tlie greatest boi»ii to humaniiy. The physician who 
uses drugs only in larger doses, or iu smaller, iieglecte one^lmtf of the 
artnamsotarlum which should be bis. The indications which decide the 
dose aie so diametrically 'different that it Is easy for the student well versed 
iu drug effects to apply bis kuowlenge for the purpose iudicaled.* 

*With s^ich open acceptance of the curative action of eiuall doses admini^ 
tered iu accordance with the law of siroihtre, we may coubdeutly anticipate 
a still more general acknowledgment of the correctness of Habuenunu’s 
viswa 

Thus, while some of the would-be leaden of onr owu school were adopt* 
ing an apologetic attitude before the general professiou, and were endea¬ 
voring to ape the methods of tlierapeutisto who blindly denied tbs hemoso- 
pathic law, the more advanced therapeutists of the old school were investi¬ 
gating, accepting and adopt!ug the teachings of Hahnemann,—uot, indeed, 
because they were of ilaUnemauii, but because they were of tlie tnUA, 

This law of the oeutniliziug opposition of similnjw is so well recognized 
ln<fther departments of physics that the opposition it has met in msdiciue 
is truly surprising. Jn the niecbanieal forces, iu the sphere of ilyuainica, 
and in the psychic spliere, the same law bolds. It is ant surprising, tbeu, 
that in medicine it bas aroused such violent oppositiou! 

But, comes the query do any of the later in veetigationsib pathology 
slied light npem this question ? To Uiia 1 unhesitatingly i^pswer, Yes, and 
will call your attention to a few of the couhrmatory facta ivtoded in soute 
of the latest works upon this important department of roedidue. 

Prof. Boger, in his recently-published lutroductiuu to the Study of 
Mediciue,” says : “Tlie antiseptioi, properly so-called, when used iu uiinute 
doaes, have the very curioua property o( atiaulatiug the activities of 
Djtei'obes } under their influence the ehroioogeuic bjicteiia prod nos a 
greater quantity of |iignisnt. On iitcreMag the dim of the antiseptio, we 
iww the chromogenic fKueer diiuiuish and disnpr^ear ; then vegetatious grow 
slower, cease, uud iuikII/ the uiiui'obe is killed.'^ 
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Agmu, ” A good ro»uy <A tlid cAmicnl tubitat^ca, iiidifitiug tlione knowji 
M aiitWpticM, dimiuwh the t‘e«istaiice of the tUsuea uJirl* favor the develop- 
nieut cf n)icrohe& So the Ceuileucy is in surgery to substitute^ more eud 
more, {iseiisis for 

Aceonliog to W. H. Utooipeon, the eff^t of intravenous injection of 
peptone differs according to the amount of the suUtHuce which is iutio* 
daoed into the circulation ; if Um thsu m gtu. per kilogram of body weiglit 
is added, Congo Is Am v»f the blood ih hanteiied ; but if more t^n that 
.amount ia added, cuagiilailou is reUuiledJ’ A similAr peculiarity with 
regard to their action ujwn coagulation kis been iK>ted hy Horne iu the 
csiee of salts of the alkalioe esrilis. He found tlmt Uiough crugiiUtion 
does not Uke place iu the alMicv of a soluble coinpouud (jf one of thwie 
elemenls, and though the addition of a small quantity IihsUds coagulaUou^ 
the additioti of a gi'eater amount than .06 per cent, retards the ousst of 
cr«gulAtion/’ Again, it has been noted tliat, though Uie spedde gravity 
of thu bhurd falls lifter the injection of a Uige quantity of uorinal MUiue 
solntiun into the circulation, it nev.oithelesaiapidly rises again, and d«»sa 
Oot to riw until it lias reached a higher level than obuiued pi^vioui 
••to the i^jectioii.^' • 

£ might quote at length from the publisheii oliservatious of iuvestigaiofe 
who not only had do iQlei«tft in tlie deiuonstration of facts that support the 
deductions made by IlHlineniaun, l>nt who really are iu active alfiliaUoQ 
with those who habitually deride Ik»i1i Halinemaun and Ids doctrines. 
Time, however, forbids ; tbvref<»i*e these few quotations most suffice. 

The results noted surely furniah warrant for the belief that educated 
therapeutists of all schools will avt luug recognise in the law of similars a 
tlierupeotic Jaw of iinture. aud iu it Itnd, as Hahuemanu affirmed, the only 
available guide to a correct syatein of curative tbeiwpeotics. 

* The acceptance the law does not, however, complete our work i many 
problems still remsiu unsolved. Among these may be luentioiied a mors 
exact detiuition or delimiution of its aphei'e of action ; the discoveiy aud 
<deniou8tratiou of its corollaries, its conconlauta, and its related modify lug 
forces, if such tlivre bo. For, although a Isw iu iu sphere ii universal, it 
Diuet, HS a law of nature, act iu harmony with other related lawa 
Much also 1 ‘euiains to bo clous in defining exact lines of demarcation 
between drugs haviug very sioiihir patliugeneses, also, iu determiDiDg 
some definite ppiiciples relative to the snbjectof efficient luiuimum dossge. 
This work ca^l and should be carried on iu our hospitals and coUegse,-* but 
it nc^ds ihiiikeiw. 

These and other features involved in the development of Hahnemaon’s 
di»a»veries, though secondary in importance to the great eeiitral ti-uth, will 
nevertlieless afford brilliant oppoituuity for iwsearch, aud practically ilU« 
DiiUible scc»pe to the iwasoDiug faculties of the scientific investigator in the 
field of niedicioe.' ^ 

Physiology and pathology are lending efficieuV aid iu solving these and 
other important quesUou^ To invnstigutuu iu these depaiimeuts of mvdi- 
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Clue aud to cTie pHiintAk>Tkg wm*k of t&e pluirtnAceuiled iskeoiist we inxy' 
cotiAdeotly look fov ni&uy k hn(i|ry e(»lutiou. 

Diacii 08 ion as to the ntility of the mugle remedy iu eompHFWuu with the 
' effects of polypharmacy is aud haa beeu occupying tlie attention of uiauy 
therapeutists of the old aehooh At present, the siDgle^reaiedy ad vr>eatee 
number some of the brightest atid most uJetrted prescnbem in that school. 

The miuiiairtto dose reinaios aa unsolved problem, being still iu the eni- 
pineal stage. Hahnemann’s rule, Organon^ {28fi, '^The Shie of aH homeo¬ 
pathic remedies, without exceptiou, are to be attenuated to such a degi'ee^ 
that after their adiuinistratiou they sliall produce an almost ini perceptible 
aggravation,” faiW to deffne f^nantity or jxuency, aud praotieally leaves the 
matter to be determiued in acoordaiice with the personal eiperienee aud 
individual judgment of the practitioner. 

llie subject of indnitesiinals still arouses much diaeussioD, though heiw 
the believer in the Halinenmim potencies is decidedly on the wibuing side. 
Fifty years ago and less, the mass of ecientitic men laughed to scorn the 
homoeopath who expressed belief iu iiiiiniUHimals; and even withiu the 
last two decades several lenrued investigators in our own sch<»ol ^wrots 
lengthy essays upon the 1m|>oiKibUity of getting carativc action from even 
the twelfth decimHl potency. Tlieir ai'giunciit whs bused upon the then 
accepted views of the atomic theory of matter. They Hrgt>ed that, hs the 
atom is the sniallest poaaibls divtsiop of*inatU.>r, and as the atom ia a unit, 
simple and indivisible, therefore HaLnenianu was wrong in his belief iu 
the higher potencies. In refuUtion of this aigimieiit cliuicjd facts weiw 
appealed to; but we were tauutujgly told, **8o much the woiee for the 
facts.” 

Our learned friends’ theses are still fresh in onr minds, when behold I 
Science, that never respects persons or theories, nithleasly irpsets their 
learned reveries, aud tells us that stoma may, indeed, as Dalton claimerf, 
be ^ the only raiioual explanation of the laws uf multiple proportion aud 
combioing weights but other and more recently-investigated phenomena 
make it probable tlint the atom "may in rcAlity be couipossil of a greHt* 
number of smaller parts.” J. J. 'rhoniwin, from a study of the paatsage of 
cathode rays thiongh gases, observed phenomena which led him to asV, 
"What are these particles of matter f Are they atoms, or moleculeu, or 
matter in a Rtill finer state of subdivision ?” 

In explauatiou, Tlioinaou S|Teaka uf these very small partKles, or prituor* 
dial atoms into which the molecules of gas are diseociated, as 
“ corpuscles.” 

When we couy'der that the number of molccDles in a cubic eentimeter of 
gas, under normal enuditions, may be six thousand million million, and 
that endi molecule is composed of two or more atoms, and that each atom 
may be composed of a great uuiiiber of smaller parts, you may readily 
perceive that ali^eady the divisiouris mcreHsiug to quite Ualineuiauiau pn^ 
portioTia. Aud it rhah not yet appear what it sliall be.— /ffr/tnetAnimiait 
JfouM/y, Nov. 
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MICBOBFS AND COMMON SENSE. 

Bt W. J. SHRTSWsmriiv, M.IX^ 

BrookK'h. N. V. 

* % 
Ir one vrtka to epeat: of e^'efvrtriu^ which kv been dliieoTered «vd it 

In^eHtliig Hbont oiicrfiben, it would t»ke oHeMt t idouUl If he wnt to 

■peculate ob we do not know, Wnt wowlH like to know, it would take a 

year. It ii evident, therefore, that, allhongh a microbe it arnall, it is <ji 

more eouieqneijee iban Many larger thiiigia 

Should it be fonud that the title doea not fit the rest of my paper Ul e 

perfect way, I rmirt claim the eamo indulgeuee which all rueu accord t# 

the legal and clerical prefesaioDs. S very thing must have a star ting poiut» 

and the lawyer to commence proceediugs, is obliged enmetuues to bnug 

into court thoee votoinous imngiuary raacals, John Doe and Richard Roe» 

111 a siTniiar way the preacher mtiet Hnd audaunouuoe a teat We baTe 

heard a story of a certain diviue who was taken to task by a member d 

his coogregation in this way : ** Domiuie, [ have no fault to find with 

your sernioon, bot you never stick to* your text.** 

' " liiy friends,*' replied the preacher, ** I ajwaya find that my best 
■ennooB are the ones id which I use the text as a point to start frosk" 

The study of mlcrol>e^rgahisms is out of the most fasciuHtiog oocupsi* 
tiona Far the greater jMrt of our^knowleilgecotioeruiug them w« have to 
depend upon the labors of thoee who are iu a poeitian to dovots their whole 
time to the subject, and whe are provided with elaborate purapherudis. 
Even this secoiid-liaud knowledge is extrcMly interesting and importaiit. 
But in a limited degree anyone with a proper microeoope and a few aionpla 
articles, who caress te spend the time and acquire the knowledge neoessary, 
<an tbske himself psrsot)ally acquainted with these minute creations, and 
thereby ii>erease tiie sum i>f his knowledge and Imppiuess. The oil iniuer* 
suiQ leus and the Htained object are the ref^uireiaeiits fur pioper observa* 
tioQ of bactvri^u With a dry olijective of IW diameters, they oaunot be 
seen. With one of &(K> diameWi's they esu be sevu, but iiuperfeetly, and 
we cannot be vnre of what we see. Uutler an oil huiuersiou leus, luuguU 
fying Hiaitieters, they caa be as accumtely distiDgaisbed as ants and 

heed with the naked eye. 

WKoevpf has takeM the pains to look tliroiigli such a glass upon a well 
fitaiued slide, has been intndHctal to a world of life, which is as absulntely 
cut off frou^ the reach of the ouaideil seusea as the t«gion of departed 
spirits 

Without wishing to pose as an authority on mieroseopy, or as an expert 
on bacteriology, 1 would like to offer to the society some desultory remarks 
on these microscopic forma and a few refidctions beiiriug on some theories 
aud peifortuauces growing out of the reeearcbes iu the douaiu of 
bacteriii. , 

The property of a bacterium, which il ths most difficult for the mind to 
appreciate, is ita site;. Indeed, it is impossible to &ke in such aufauiiliar 
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soi^llnm. When it » wM thet a genn meMvrat 90 aud bo hy 

ligunsB uu() M^iin of the luetric ecnle, wh by no tuaaua bring the matter any 
fearer tn nur conipi'etietteiou. AccoAUmiad aa we are to dealing with 
objectM of iirdtuary diiueueion, tlie extremely luiimte and the extremely 
TXHt alike elude the graep of the liiiniHii underetaudiug. In order to furin 
any conception of inch mattere at all we hare to resort to comparieoiiA 
A kue fQHguifyiog 1,100'die in etere bae a gitm power of eulargiug aa 
object 1,210,000 timea Under Buch a glaas a typical bacillue appeare to 
be lem than one^ighth of au inch long aod as thick as a fine thread. * 
Wliat then is the actnal eixe of the bacilhts I What man understands ths 
meaning of a luillion 1 We may get a step nearer to the reality by putting 
tlie matter in another way. The deld or circle of light seen under the lent 
List mentioned appears to be about four inchec in diameter. It is in 
Nulity no larger tlian the thickness of a sreall pin. Within this field it 
would be possible to count aboot 11,000 ordinary bacilli laid side by side, 
so as not to overlay each other. That is to say, 11,000 bacilli could be 
collected on a space the size of a pin*e thickoesa. There is no claim that 
this statement ii the product of an exact mathematical calcuintion. But it 
is the reanh of A close oh>iervsiioa and some actual counting, and is a' 
conservative estimate. It is as goo<l au illnstmtiou as I can think of lor 
assisting the stuggertug imagination to ^Dceive the sixe of the bacilliiia 
Ws can grasp fairly the idea of 11,000 and Jeavly the diameter of a pin. 
As ooeei generally occupy less room than bacilli it would be possible to 
have a larger num1»er of the former on tlie same suiface. 

Tlwre are many conscientious men practicing surgery to-day who, des» 
pairing of all means of rendering their hands absolutely aseptic, have 
resorted to the nse of asejitic gloves dnrmg operations. Snnieofvhese 
anrgecms wear rubber glovea, which are hnpervioiia to any genus which 
may be ou tite fingeiu. Some others, I believe, nse kuit or woven gloved, 
because ruliWr intetferea with the lu-iiw! of tfuich. Their practice is as 
fiseleM HUd eirsurd and iacouskteiit with fai'.ts hb anything could well be. 
We subs ton tiate this charge by the following oliservationa, the truth of* 
which ean l« corrf^borsited cAaily by anyone who would like to look into it. 

I have placed under the microscope aeclious nf various woven goods, the 
finest I could obtain. With 1(K> diataeters, the Ppaces between the threads 
which are quite irregular, average an a|>]iarenL sise of a little less than half 
«M inch square. Under 1,100 di.*uuetors ilie^ i>|)eQioga cover more than 
the wlujle field. We tlwrefoiv, ihnl wherever the thrwtilH cross each 

other, an a lining exists, through which at leaKt ll,i>0 bacteria can pass 

for each space. It ia as easy for a patliogeiiic genu to pam tiintugh Hiicit 
a ^ove as lor a ojouse to go tht*ong1< an o|»eu church door. It is, furtlier- 
more, true that all the dotlw tlM^t 1 have eXHtiiiiitd are far finer tlmn the 
gloves whicli have been sold for snigeiMj’s use. If, th;refcre, a sutgcon 
ween sueli gloves to prevent g e ti^ passing* from his hands to the wounded 
pattont; ooHUoeut is otulrceamiy. 

Tbe furiuB of buctorU proMUt great sarueuesa There are only three— 
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spheres, rods sud epIraJs—^thongh they vary iu sist.* The jpberee .ajul 
rods are, (>erhaps, eqaullj abundaut; spirals very mach Ism k. It ii 
this sameaess of appeaiaaoe uudei megidficHtiou which ciakes it hard to 
know CDS germ frotu aoocker, merely by the luicroeoope. Indeed, except 
in t^e few caaee where germs are odd or have peculiarities of etaioing or 
grouping, differentiation by the loicroecope aiooe is impossible. As far as 
1 have been able to observe uiiuute objects, pollbas oome nearer in apj)ear- 
aace than any other things to bacteria. SometiDes the resemblance is 
striking. But all the pollens 1 have seen are uudt larger tbap baoterisi 
and eeeoi to have a more complicated elructure. 

The ubiquity of genue is su impressive fact. 

They Lave been found iu about every place where they have been 
looked for, and probably are to be found everywhere else. Another 
matter of great significauee to us ie the extreme rapidity with which some 
of them multiply. A good authority has stated that oeriain bacteria 
undergo complete fission in an hour, aud that under favorable oouditious 
this process goes ngbt on. If this be*triie, aud supposing the growth be 
ivot interfered with we find that in tlie tweoty.fonr hours the deeoendants 
of one gprm will reach the incredible number 0 } 16>777,S16. When we 
consider that a person exposed to an Infection probably takes in many 
germs to start with, we many uuderetaud why we can look into a ehUd!i 
throat one day aud find it red aud the next day find in the same throat 
an extensive growth of the diphtheria fuugua. I have several times exa* 
mined fresh, healthy uiiue and found ii free from germs, and the next d^ 
a drop of that same urine, if it bad been exposed to the air only for a few 
moiueuts, would be so crawded with orgauisms that they were piled upon 
each other all over the cover glass. Such bacteria were probably most of 
them the common saprophytes which abound in the air, but the experiment 
ellowB how rapidly certain microbes pioliferate when they meet with the 
food moisture aud warmth which they require. 

Ill more tbau one departioeut of biology it has been found that the line 
between the animal and vegetable kingdome is so iu distinct that tbsre 
have been disputes among natundiats as to where a particoiar etnictnre 
belongs. Bacteria are geneially held to belong to the vegetable kingdom. 
But when such a matter cannot be positively settled, every man has a 
right to advance an opinion, provided be eau give a reason for ths same. 
My opinion is |bat some of these ozganisme are anunala and others are 
plants, Modern dictiou'aries, after atteiuptiug to define animal ’’ and 
“plant," admit that they are unable to do so clearly. The “ Standard" 
stye, “It is impossible to establieh any absolute demarcatiou betwaan 
plants aud animals, ths lowsit forms d both lacking more .and more their 
reepective characteristics." This beiug the case we have to fall back on 
the old-fashioned statement. '^Au auimal ie au organism having life and 
the power of iadependent or voluntary igotion," Acoordiug to this, eoine 
bacteria are plaiit% as lor example, the tubercle bhcUlua, wbicKJe nuuv 
xuotile: while the typhoid bacillus is an auimal,* for .it uqt 
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power to M fiXtrmndf lOfUm nod nfile emtm. I bare 

jilaM A drop dt water, in which I allowed a pieoe of 6eh to decay, Riider 
{He bfl hmoernon leas and foand inDomerable geroa Borne of them were 
(|atU uioCiOoieeH, wbfle otlhert were in iueeeaant motion, their eliadowj 
fonoi lid ppi Dg abotit and aerow the field with an actirity, hi proportion 
tb Aeir liae, eqtul to the motien of^ay aeat or eqnirrel aciOM Tonip* 
him t%rk. 

Bacteria are the ahaideft forme of Kfe with which we hare been made 

4 

abqoidnted. And we wnot coneeire of any eimpler, Ihey are laid to^ 
eouiet merely of an envelope filled whb preAoptasm. Thii protoplaeni, 
formerly hDown bf other ainee--‘earoode, cytoptaem, biopUem, gcTminal 
tnatter—la a sometblog before which we etand filled with wonder and au 
eager onrioaity—a cuHoeitj which ia and wifi remain nnmticfied. It ta 
When we get to protoplaam that we find the pfoee where the myitery of 
life ontere into fte ninon with mattec. For a long tme materiAliita held 
thit pibtoptaim wai life. Bat theeliemiat caiae and broke it op into iti 
iieparate elenenta Itii^ledby Htniey the **|A)yeicid baait of life.'* 
Bat protcplam 4i not Kf^ It u the expectant jelly waHing for the faaeter 
of Uf^^e clay pre pa red for the potter. And eo it rmaioe tuiil dehovalT 
itretebea forward Hie creative hand end ionebea the pUatie piotoplaam 
wMi the torch of Bfe, when laetandy Mm inert matter leepe acrom the line 
whiA aeparatea the Kving from the dead, and trembhugly pute on the 
dignity <if Hfe The emeoce whkh we ipeak of ai hfe is forever beyond 
the reech of the lenme, ne matter how they may be aided. Tbe mkreaeope 
bringe m no nearer to it than the xmamiited eye. Even the proud reneon 
wahder* abcat in eonfonon oeekmgio vNin to eeiae vpon h, and only by 
tf earn of tbe higher, more ethereid fai^ttee of imagiBatiea and faitta can 
we Iny hold on the vitel principle. 

Ihith leude iti reeliaog light, ' 

Tbe cloudi diipme, the ibadowe fiy. 

The tavieiUe appenn in i^t, 

And God is seen by mortal cya.* 

T%ii is Wot mire AthneiainL It tt nut supevotitioB. it is the highest 
seietiee« For aci«uce demauda a eanse, ni<d every other cause, when foliow* 
ed {tfr enough, leads invAriabiy npward to the Great Fint , 

in the work of tlie doctor, the tuiembe nud ita relnUon to disease Is so 
bound up with Uie silbject of asepiu that we catmt prepsHr consider one 
^rfApiit Ae dthea 1%e genias of Lister wring ether me^s diecoveries 
hde dmds it puasibie for the sargeeh to-day to de a few little acts whidi, 

If they had bem attempted by his pndeeewm, would probably hare 
Mhalted ih indiciineuU for nianslAnghter. The stady and practice of 
OMpsli baa hdeu of such enoroiOhs beovfit to our race that it il hatdty 
^dttibk to say too much in Ha favor. But it may ba poeaible for a groat 
troth ta be thlured more by ita tfknds than by tU eoemiea It is possible 
lev it ko ba Taodsrsd^ absaad by falsa praetMes and Bcglacted from na- 
MaWidbb togiireaieaca. Uiilottaiialely, there are soate men who may 
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1)6 ke6u Attd l>rigfai» bat whp luive % m>i^ )tidgoi6Di or oooinoa 

• 6 I 1 M. Such a maa when he get* hold uf a uev fact* n pcoue to forget 
etrery other eetHbliihed fact He ie not able to pereerve the beaiiug of oim 
thing upon another, and forthwith becotnea a fanatic-^ high prieefe of 
itfperetitioii aud folly. The fact that we luure aeen germe is no reaeoa why 
tlie worid ahonld be bm ued up to get rid of tfienw Jeet take* tbe aioglo 
hiHtter of dieinfecting the hands before an operatiou and lieten to what a 
coiitiuuoae babel of diwordant eonude we hear. EhcH ehampiou of a 
particular method or germicide coutradicte. the otben and tries to show 
how full of error ail eouclueioue are except bis own. A new work which 
has just been reviewed ie by Dr. Richard SefaAeS;r, ofBerHa. Be having 
gone over the studies and experiments of others, aesertii that the best 
method of disiufectiog the hauda is by the use of Iu>t wateri soap aud 
alcohol. To those unreasorjable persons who are look rug for absolute per* 
feotioQ in this regard we can say that the only way to obtain tt is to boil 
the surgeon for three hours before each operstroo. Even then we cairuot 
guarantee that be will not collect sooie more germs from tbe air as he 
»pass^ between the steriliter and the patient In order to make every* 
* thing thoroughly seenre it woeld be even bettor topbee both surgeon and 
patient in tlie storiliser, and after they are boiled together for three hours^ 
let the surgeon operate before tlto lid of the steriliser is removed. Such 
proceedings would be more than innovations; they would be revohKIonary, 
and they would never become popular on accouut of the oonetitutional and 
perverse objections which some surgeons would be sms to entortoiu to the 
prolonged high tenipsrature. 

The fact is, that tbe distance between good enough and absolutely par- 
feoi^maj not be a great one, but it is rmpnwibls to get over it Fortunate* 
ly it is not necessary. Tbe eargeoa who washes his hands thorooghly^ 
with good soap aud warm water aud a brush and theu steeps them in auy 
reliable germicide, has done as well as he can for bis patient aud as well 
as he needs to <lo. We cannot get rid of the last germ, bnt cau remove 
' the most, and the reflistaoee of the patient most be trusted to do tbe rest. 

Then there is that IoDg*«ii'ed eutliiuiast who balks as if he believed h 
poesible to aomhilato all pathogeuic germs—to stamp them oni,* as he 
ealU^it. ^ Hie ie the diYam of dreams. The genus are safe from him and 
from Mm thi latino. Their ubiquity, their minuteoees, their numbers and 
ibeir invisibility render them secure. We shall triumph over them more 
and more, but we shall never exterminate them. We mv confidently 
feel, so far as their exieleuoe on the earth goes, that as it was in the 
beginuing, it is now, aud ever ehall be. 

In tbe Qardeu.of Eden, the very first day 
Father Adam accosted his wife, 

It is oerUin that both upon him atid ou her 
Tkeiw were elrarir»e of bacterial life. 

When K<mh went up through the dooaof the Ark, 

He had every variety thuY, 
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On'bimsdf aad bii wife and hia ma attd Aeir witas, 
Oft Uie beuta ftod the fovla of the Air. 

Wbeu from Egypt the children of larftel caidc 
And had epmd thetueeiven over the plaiUp 
Cerefiil eetimAiefl made by their own B»rd of Health 
Showed ten bilJion mierobee to a man. 

And aU throngh the am these peatileut genua 
Have eoutiuned to flourial) and grow, 

Till each doctor ti^niglit iu thia very eaiue room 
Sporte a coQple of million or to. 

Jnat aa long as the planet revolvet on its pole, 

Though Uie Boards of Health caper and roar, 

Thei'e will he, uotwithataudiug, the beet germicides 
Both badlli and cocci galore. 

And wheu Gabriel comes with hia terrible bom 
To auuoubce that the old world ie ^ through," 

We shall find hia wind inatnimeut full of microbea 
And tbej’ll he on <dd OabrieJ, too. 

^NoHk Affurican Journal 0 / Samaopafhy, Kov. 1903. 
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THE FIRST A HD OLDEST 

i 

^PMCEOPATHIO « (EhEMISTS # IN * INDIA. 

r 

Abe Umiuvat-t.vd m thb Dbitoinbness || 

AND 

11 HILIABZUTT Of ALL TBSZB DrUOS 

OF WHICH THEY HAVE ALWAYS A 7ERY LARGE STOCi^ 

THEY ARE EXTENSIVELY PATRONIZED 

FROM 

FAR AND WIDE. 


FOR ALL HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINES, BOOKS, A'ND OTHER 

REQUISITES, 

( 

EOT OBTAINABLE ELSEWHERE, SEED TO.THEIR 

(Ealrutta Ijomttopathic fharmacs, 

12, LALL BAZAR, 
•CAIiOUTTA. 
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JUST PUBUISHEU. 



A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL 
MATERIA MEDICA. 

BY 

John Henry Clarke, M.D. 


The Price U £3 Si- Od* elotkf £3 13t- 6d kalf-nwrocco- 

Complete in Two Volumes. 

VOLUME L, A to H; VOLUME II. Pt 1.1 to P. Pt. 2. P. to Z. 


: OPINIONS ON TEE WORK. 

Dr Pboctob, Birkenbesd, in S^maopcikic WorUi t Allow mo to con^rRtuUU 
jou on turning nut » work tbiti ii more likely tu he wtfn\ tlinn 1 aritiri|utte<l« 

Dp. M. Bicaro, of Nantes, Prance, writes to the author: “ I have first lo thank 
you for the great pleasure and also %R« great profit which T dtrjvi! every day 
^rom the reading of your Dietiot^ry o/ M^icti. 1 find lliera, better 

than anVwhore olae. brought together and cuiidenvod, the pniotica] indicatfona 
scatter^ in Allen, Hrring, Farrington. 4c. 

Or. PuLLAR. London : Hearty coiigratulntions on the appearance of the 
DietiotMrtf, which will be an enduring nioimment of yuur iiidui^try ami thorough 
mastery of tlte complex reqairements of such work. It is a fine thing to have 
dune, add every one who uses the book wi thank you, fur it is a mine of 
knowledge ” 

PAe J^orrA AmeriVaa/onrW cf ffom^pathy mvs : No other work extant 
can begin to compare with it in its eompletetipiis of presentation and wisely 
planned arrangement The title of dictionary is well choero, as one may find all 
tfio remedies of which definite ose has been recorded in honKvopothtc literature. 

*^aAfiemaamai% A deocole says : ^The reader will find many of the excellent 
features of Jahr’s «$ymptoifie?i Codas, Allen’s ^ucyefoMsdia, Hering’s Guiding 
Sifmtffcme, and many featuree incorporated in the different abridged works. 
There is not a superfluous word. . . . The Vttfionary moat o1o«t»|y reRembles 
the SwptfOnu/i Uodejf in its general inakc-up, and it eoniairis a large increnae in 
the Quniner df remedies, while sodp of the features that go to make the CodciB 
untrascwortby have been eliminated in this new bidder for public favour. It will 
occupy a disuDCtivy place in the library of every materia medica student.” 

Calcutta /ourno^ of Medicine (OcC 1001 4 March 190*2) says : ** The work is 
more than a diirtiunary. It is an encyclopedia. Every aviulable source of iofbf- 
mation has been utilised. The work now completed gives our school a Materia 
Medioa in which all known remedies are.pr w nted on a uniform, exhaustive 
plan, giving, b«ides ao mtroductoi 7 descriptiou, dimt,and analysis of each 
remedy, ^werWng aehema eontdninf the cream or its pathogenesis, in case 
it has oeen proved. We can confidently pronouDos it to be a safe and reliable 
work for the itu^nt the ^cfiOAksonfr. 

The Z>ioeioiMry is not only a work of refergooe but for dally study, and do 
praotitlonsr should be without it. ^ 

THE HOMiEOFATHlC FCBUlStirC COUFJOKY, 12, Wanwicn Lane, 

Lonoon, E.C* 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNeBMENT. 


MtV READY.-^ 

A NEW WORK 

M 

Dr. RICHARD HUGHES. 


SlfTITLID 

The Principles and 

Practice of HoMCEOPATHYr 

I \ 

8vo CLOTH l6h. HALF BOUND 1^6* 


Tbii ii really a new edition, re-written almost tkron^hont, and 
brottghtdawn to Um prewot time, of the autber't ^Matidal. of 
Thetapeutioa," which has been for some time out of print U eml»odles 
moot ^ Dr. Hughes’ centributians to medical literature outride his 
^^Fhannacodynamies''; and botii in sue and manner—it is hoped 
also in acceptablene8t--*will form a companion to that work in its later 
editions, as the ^^Thetapeatice” did at its diet a{^>earance in 1667. 

AU orders will be executed in roUtion as tbc^ have been leceired. 
TTanal daoonnt to Medical Men and the Tiade. 


LEATH a ROSS. 


maoiisthic Chonists S fnbUBkos* 
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MEDICINE: 

A MdhTHLY RBCORD Of TBB MBSICjtl, AVO AUXU.1A&T SCIKMCEB. 


fif WTirf i 

TIutt nlone in the right medidne which can remove diaeaae t 
lie hI<»qo U the trae ph/sician who can restore health. 

Charaka ScmhUd* 
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